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Beast-falble, -tale, -stoey, or -saga, a name 

• For any story in which the lower animals are repre- 
sented as endowed with reason and speech. Such 
•stories niiist have originated at a very early period 
in the development of the human race, when man 
•saw nothing incongruous in attributing discourse 
oF reason”" to the beasts oi; the field and to the 
■objects of the chase. By observations and experience 
primitive man knew that the birds he snared and 

' the beasts he shot possessed vital energy similar to 
, that which animated him and his fellows, and that 

* the flint-headed arrow wliich pierced and killed 
i the enemy of his tribe dealt a similar fate to them. 

. And .since these lower animals lived a similar life to 
1 man, like him perished from hunger or w'ere slain 
I by violence, and also like him wTre seen in dreams, 

■aiid therefore possessed some kind of soul, what 
more natural than to conclude that they shared his 
.^higher nature, and possessed faculties similar in 
jikind if not in degree ? Through this stage every 
race has passed in its progress from savagery to 
fivilisation, and through it every child passes in the 
M’esent day, though in the vast majority of cases 
he remembrance of such a stage is lost long before 
.ull mental vigour is reached. Most persons have 
^een a child playing with a cat or a dog, talking to 
t gravely, and positively puzzled by tlie fact 
hat the beast did not obey the commands laid 
rpon it, or reply to the questions put to it. Few, 
powever, stay to ponder on such incidents ; never- 
theless, in the mental condition that renders such 
■incidents possible is to be found the reason for 
the genesis and continued existence of the Beast- 
fable. 

; From the foregoing it will be seen tha,t it is im- 
possible to fix the origin in time or space of this 
form of literature, since it is, so to speak, the 
“ property of races or individuals in a certain 

mental condition. Wherever any race is in this | 
lental condition the Beast-fable pure and simple j 
nourishes ; when the race advances mentally the ’ 
Beast-fable is gradually transformed into an apo- 
';i'©gue and fitted with a “moral,” as in ^Esop’s 
bles. Sometimes it passes through a third stage 
id is spiritualised. The mendicant friars did this ! 
ith such stories in the Middle Ages, and specimens 
the Ge8ta> Horn anor urn. As a sample 
the first kind the following African story is : 
ridged from Tylor : — “ 'JTie great Engena-monkey 
ered his daughter to be the bride of the champion 


who should drink a whole barrel of rum. Tlio 
elephant, the leopard, and the boar tasted the spirit, 
and retreated. Then the tiny Telenga-monkey, 
wlio had hidden thousands of his .fellows in 
the long grass, came and took his first sip, and 
went away, sending another and another in his 
stead till the barrel was emptied, and tlien he 
walked off with the king’s daughter. But the 
elephant and the leopard attacked him, and he took 
refuge in the top of the trees, vowing never more to 
live on the ground and suffer such violence and in- 
jii.stice.” 

Traces of these stories may be found in the 
Scriptures. Two of the things wliich were “too 
wonderful” for Solomon — “the way of an eagle 
in the air, the way of a serpent upon a rock,” ap- 
parently refer to stories which have not come down 
to us, though they may not improbably be connected 
with a legend about an eagle and a snake preserved 
in the cuneiform inscriptions of Assur-bani-pal’s 
library. In Eccles. xi. 20 there is an allusion to the 
belief that some birds possess the power of speech 
— “ a bird of the air shall carry the voice, and that 
which hath wings shall tell the matter.” This 
constantly appears in Oriental tales, and we our- 
selves still use the expression, “ A little bird told 
me.” But there are far more weighty examples to 
be quoted. In the 148th Psalm “ beasts and all ' 
cattle, creeping things, and flying fowl ” are invoked 
to “ praise the Lord and in the Benedwlie----^\\\GA 
forms part of the liturgy of the Anglican and Homan 
Churches — the “ whales and all that move in the 
waters,” the “ fowls of the air,” and “ beasts and 
cattle,” are called on to “ bless the Lord ” and to 
“ praise and exalt Him above all for ever.” These 
last two instances suggest the thought that possibly 
primitive man may have “ builded better than ho 
knew” when he ascribed community of nature to 
man and the lower animals, especially when one 
remembers that one of the foremost evolutionists 
of the present day is professor at a Roman Catholic 
university (Louvain) and that the Bishop of Dur- 
ham, in his recent book {Mamys the History of 
lleligmts Thought in tlw West), summarises with 
what a reviewer calls “ indirect recommendation ” 
the teaching of Origen as to the pre-existence of 
souls. [Metempsychosis.] 

Beat, in Music. (A) The name given to a pecu- 
liar turn employed in old music, (b) An acoustical 






in favour of the French as against the English 
alliance. He held direct communication with 
France through his nephew, David Eeaton (q.v.)^ 
who represented Scotland at the French court, and 
who favoured his uncle’s policy. He sent the leaders 
of the Reformed doctrines to tlie stake, as his 
nephew did after him. He died in 1539. 

Beatrix Antelope. [Ohyx.] 

Beattie, James, poet and writer on philosopliy, 
was born at Laurencekirk, October 25th, 1735. 
After graduating at Marischal College, Aberdeen 
he became schoolmaster successively at Fordou 
and the Aberdeen grammar school, becoming in 176( 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in Marischal College 
In 1770, after one or two volumes of x^oems, ax)- 
peared his celebrated 071 Truth, which 

acquired the rex3utatioii of having overthi'own 
Hume's scex>ticism, and led to the offer of many 
honours. He is chiefly remembered now, however, 
as the author of The MUistrel^ the first part of which 
appeared in 1771, and the second in 1774. After 
publishing several volumes of essays and disserta- 
tions of a religious and pbilosoxdiical nature, he 
died at Aberdeen, August! 18th, 1803. 

Beattie, William, physician, was born ini 
Dumfriesshire in 1793. As physician to the Duke' 
of Clarence, afterwards William IV., he travelled! 
with him on the Continent and published thb 
results in several books on Switzerland. Nortli Italy,; 
and the Danube. In 1849 he published the Life] 
and LeitC’i’H of his friend, Camx3bell, the poet. He* 
also wrote treatises on Ctms^mjJtion and the 
CliMates, and a x^oem, Jlellotrojje, or the PilffTwi 
jjursuit of Health. | 

Beaucaire (derived from Belluni Quadi'um, the 
beautiful square), is a French commercial town op 
the Rhone, and in the dex^artment of G-ard; s 
magnificent suspension bridge of four sxmns am 
1,456 feet long connects it with Tarascon, which is 
on the opposite (the left) bank of the river. Beau* 
caire is chiefly celebrated for its grea 1 r**fai 1 ^^ul,^ 
21-28), which dates from the year 1217. To f'i 
come merchants from all jjarts of Europe, and ever; 
from xDarts of Asia, 

Beauce, a French district, part 01 rhe oh' 
Orleannois, and now in the departments of Loir-et 
Cher and Eure-et-Loir. It is very productive iis 
farm produce and wine. 

Beaucliamp, Alphonse de, historian am* 
litterateur, was “born at Monaco in 1767, dying i$;f 
Paris in 1832. In 1784 he entered the Saixlinias; 
military service, and was imprisoned for refusin|';. 
from conscientious motives, to fight against tL 
French Republic. On his release ,he went to Parr 
and obtained government employment, having 1 li-* 
press under his surveillance. He displeased tlw 
authorities with his Histolre de la Vendee et dt^ 
Ckoumis, and lost his situation, being obliged U' 
leave Paris. In 1811 he was allowed to return, and 
received a small pension, which was continued # 
his widow. His best known historical and . 


phenomenon due to the interference of sound 
waves. If two notes of very nearly the same pitch 
be sounded together, the effect produced will be 
tlia,t of a single throbbing note with rapid periodic 
variation in intensity. It may often be observed 
in the clang of bells. The number of throbs, or 
heats, is equal to the difference in the frequencies 
of the two notes. Thus if one note is produced 
by 256 vibrations per second and another by 258, 
when the two are sounded together two beats 
per second will be heard. A similar effect is 
produced when the frequencies, instead of being 
nearly equal, are very nearly in some simple ratio 
to each other. This effect supplies a method for 
the estimation of the frequency of a note. [Fre- 
quency, Interfeneece.] (c) The movement of 
the hand or baton in counting time, (d) Also the 
several divisions of the notes in a bar of music, 
according to the time-sign -indicated. 

BcatifLcation , in the Roman Catliolic Church, a 
kind of preliminary anil inferior kind of Canoni- 
sation (q.v.), by which, not less than fifty years 
after deatli, the person beatified receives the 
title of Beatus or Blessed, and is formally estab- 
lished as an object of worship to a f)articiilar order 
or district, but not (as when canonised) to the 
whole Roman Catholic world. (Canonisation of 
course does not necessarily follow.) 

Beaton, David, Archbishop of St. Andrews and 
Cardinal, was born in 1494, educated at St. Andrews 
and Glasgow, and also studied at Paris. Through 
the patronage of his uncle, James Beaton, his pre- 
ferment in the Church was rapid, and in 1524 he 
sat in the Scottish Parliament as Abbot of 
Arbroath. In 1528 lie was axipointed by King 
James V. Keeper of the Privy Seal, and went on 
various royal missions to the French court, where 
he was held in high esteem. Pope Paul III. made 
him a cardinal in 1538, and in 1539 he succeeded 
his uncle in the sec of St. Andrews. On the death 
of King James, 1542, he endeavoured to become 
one of the regents of the kingdom during the 
minority of the infant Queen Mary ; but his claims, 
which were based on a forged will of the late king, 
were set aside, and the cardinal himself imprisoned. 
In 1543 he crowned Queen Mary at Stirling, and 
was appointed Chancellor of Scotland. He now 
became notorious for his zeal in persecuting 
the Protestants. Amongst others he sent the 
famous x>i^eacher, George 'VVishart, to the stake, 
viewing the martyr’s sufferings from a window with 
exultation. At iength a plot to assassinate liim 
w^as formed, and on May 29th, 1546, he was 
murdered at St. Andrews in his own castle. 

Beaton, James, Archbishop of Glasgow and 
St. Andrews, took his degree at the university of 
the latter in 1493. He received his first ecclesiastical 
appointment in 1493, thereafter rapidly , rising until 
he became Archbishop of Glasgow in 1509, and of 
St. Andrews in 1522. He also held thb offices of 
lord treasurer and chancellor, a,nd during the 
minority of James V. was a leading figure in Scottish 
history. He was one of the regents, and strongly 



biographical works arc: — Hidoire de la ConquMe 
du Ferou, 1807 ; Hhtoirc d'li Bresll, 1815 ; Illstolre 
de la Fevolution du Plenumt, 1823 ; Vie de Louis 
XVIII., 1821. The Blvnioires de Fouclic are also 
attributed to him. 

Beanclerk, . TorHAM, son of Lord Sydney 
Beauclcrk, was born in 1739, succeeding in 1744 to 
i he estates t hat his lather had inherited from Hi chard 
'Fophain. In 1768 he married Lady Diana Spencer, 
eldest daughter of the second Duke of Marlborough, 
two days after her divorce from Lord St. John and 
BolingBroke. He died in 1780, leaving a library of 
30,000 volumes, a catalogue of which is in the 
British Museum. He was a particular friend of Dr. 

Johnson, and is portrayed in Boswell’s pages. 

Beanfort, a French town in the department of 
Maine-ct-Loire, IG miles E. of Angers. It has 
raanufactnros of canvas and coarse linen and a 
college. There is another Frencli town of the name 
in yStivov, doing an extensive trade in Gmyte 

cheeses. I Beaxiharnais, Eugene de, the son of the fore- 

going, was born in 1781. In 1795 he went to 
Gentftal Bonaparte to claim his father’s sword, and 
his bearing attracted the future emperor, who next 
year became his step-father, and took him as 
aide-de-camp to the Italian campaign. The lad 
accompanied his protector to Egypt, where he 
showed great courage, and played a brilliant part 
in the second Italian war. He rose rapidly, and in 
1804, being then colonel-in-chief of chasseurs, was 
created a prince of the empire. In 1805 he acted 
as viceroy in Italy, and filled the post with tact and 
intelligence. Next year he married Augusta 
Amelia, daughter of the King of Bavaria, and was 
adopted by Napoleon as his successor. In 1809 he 
foiled with much skill the attempt of Austria to 
recover her hold on Italy, and followed up his 
successes a.t Baab and Wagram. The jealousy of 
the Bonaparte family now began to undermine the 
influence of Josephine and her son. Euglme gave 
his assent to the divorce, and served Napoleon with 
zeal in the disastrous invasion of Eussia,and in the 
subsequent operations in north Italy. After the 
battle of Bellegarde he fought no more. In 1814 
, he was deprived of his viceroyalty, but was allowed 
by Louis XVIII. to retain Ms title of prince. He 
preserved a quiescent attitude during the Hundred 
Days, and retiring to Munich received the princi- 
pality of Eichstadt and the dukedom of Leu ohten- 
burg. He died of apoplexy in 1824. Of his six 
children the eldest married Donna Maria, Queen of 
Fortugal, and died early ; Josephine became the 
wife of Oscar Bernadotte, Crowm Prince of Sweden ; 
and Amelia was the consort of Pedro, the Emperor 
of -Brazil. ^ . 


being Tascher de la Pagerie. At the age of 15 she 
married Vicomte Alexandre de Bcauharnais, who 
joined the revolutionary movement, served as a 
general of division in the army of the Bhine 
(1792), was accused of treason and beheaded in 
1794. By this ■ maniage she had two children, 
Eugene (q.v.) and Hortense, the wife of Louis 
Bonaparte, King of Holland. She nearly shared 
her husband’s fate, but Tallicn, cliarmed by her 
beauty and manner, saved her. She next exercise<I 
her influence on Barras, and in 1796 in an interview 
with Napoleon so captivated the great conqueror 
that he married her. She filled her liigh position 
wuth grace and j^rilliancy, but unhappily no chil- 
dren were born of this union, and Napoleon, though 
as deeply attached to her as his nature permitted, 
for dynastic considerations procured a divorce in 
1809. Josephine bore this cruel parting bravely, 
but it brokeT'ier heart. She lived in retirement at 
Malmaison until after Napoleon’s banishment to 
Elba, and died in 1814. 


Beaufort, Henry, Cardinal, was a natural son 
of John of Gaunt, and half-brother of Henry IV, 
of England. He wars born in 1377 and died in 
1447. After being Bishop of Lincoln, he was trans- 
ferred to Winchester in 1404. He occupied the 
office of Lord Chancellor on different occasions, 
and was an active participator in the political 
movements of his time. 

Beaufort, Sm Francis, naval officer and hydro- 
grapher, was born in 1774, and entered the Koval 
Navy in 1787. He served in the Aqvihm on the 
Glorious First of June, 1794, and in the Fit acton on 
the occasion of Cornwallis's celebrated retreat. 
Becoming a lieutenant in 1796, he was severely 
wounded in 1800 while assisting in the cutting out 
of a Spanish vessel, moored under the guns of a 
battery. Immediately afterwards he was promoted 
to the rank of commander, and in 1810 he attained 
post -rank. Thenceforward he was for some time 
employed on surveying duty, and in 1832 was ap- 
pointed hvdrogTapher to the Admiralty, a post 
which ho held until 1855. He wms made an F.R.S. 
in 1814, rear-admiral in 1846, and K.C.B. in 1848. 
He died in 1857. 

Beaufort Arm, an artificial limb consisting of 
a wooden hand and a leather arm. It was distri- 
buted to the maimed soldiers of the French army 
in 1871. 

Beaugeucy, an old town in the department of 
Loiret, France, about 14 miles S.W. of Orleans, on 
the right bank of the Loire, having a station on the 
railway to Tours. The clutteau was formerly the 
seat of the lords of Beaugenoy, whose domain was 
absorbed by the Crown in the 13th century. There 
is a ruin known as CpesaFs Tower. Joan of Arc 
took the town from the English in 1429. It enjoys 
a considerable trade in corn, wine, and agricultural ; 
produce. 

Beauharuais, Josephine Marie Rose de, 
was born in Martinique in 1763, her family name 


Beaujalais, a district of France, now comprised 
in the departments of Rhone and Loire, having 
Beaujeu for its chief town. In the 9th century it 
was a barony in the hands of the Counts of the 
Lyonnais and Forez. About 1400 it passed to the 
Bourbons, and Anne of France, daughter of Louis 
XI., was known as La Dame de Beaujeu, In 1626, by 
the marriage of Marie de Montpensier with Gaston 





ill the more solid elements of comedy; whilst to 
Fletcher are attributed brilliancy, fluency, quickness 
of iiiYention, romanticism, levity, and graceful ease 
rather tlian strength. PhilaHtcr, produced in 1BU7, 
is believed to be the first of their joint works, and 
before Beaumont’s death The Maid'a Tratjedij, King 
and No King, Bondnca, and The Lcm$ of ' Candy a[*)- 
peared on the tragic stage, with the comedies en- 
titled The Woman Hater, The Knight of the Burn^ 
ing Pestle, The Honest Mans Vortmie, The Coxeoml), 
and The Cwptain. Of the three trag-edics and nine 
comedies brought out by Fletcher" after his col- 
league’s death none possesses features that dis- 
tinguish it from the earlier pieces. The Faithful 
Shepherdess, often regarded as his individual crea- 
tion, reveals the qualities usually connected with 
the name of Beaumont, The feebler hand that, 
cooperated with Shakespeare in the The Tmo Noble 
Kinsmen may xierhaps have been Fletcher’s, but 
Beaumont is linked with him on the title xiage of 
the first edition. The poetic pair seem to have 
lived together on strictly communistic x^idiicixiles 
until 1613, when Beaumont married. Three years 
later he died and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Fletcher, the son of a cleric, who from the living of 
Bye was xoromoted to the bishoprics of Bristol and 
of Worcester, was born in 1576. His father’s death 
apparently left him in great straits, but be went to 
Cambridge, and had found a among the 

frequenters of the Mermaid tavern when he fell in 
with Beaumont, whom he survived nearly ten years, 
dying of the plague in 1625. Their compound 
genius never rivalled Shakesx)eare in either branch 
of the drama, and even fell somewhat short of 
Webster and Marlow in tragedy, and of Jonson in 
comedy. Their writings exhibit the defects of 
youth in the absence of strong and i:)ersistent moral 
purx^ose, and are often marred by a coarseness and 
laxity unworthy of the Elizabethan age. 

Beaumont, Jean Baptiste ^lie de, was 
born in Calvados, France, in 1798, and educated at 
the Nicole Polytechnique. He became in 1824: 
Professor of Geology in the School of Mines and 
afterwards in the College of France. Elected to 
the Academy of Sciences in 1825, he succeeded 
Arago as perxietual secretary to that body. His 
great work was the preparation, in concert with 
bufresnoy, of the Geological Map of France, but 
many other minor undertakings attest his indus- 
try and intelligence. His theory as to the origin of 
volcanoes and the elevation of mountains has pro- 
voked much discussion, and gained but little cre- 
dence outside France. He taught that the crust of 
tlie earth was iipheaved by subterranean forces 
until at last the donie-like mass gave way at its 
Ihghest point and the molten lava and other sub- 
stances were ejected. He, moreover, applied his 
idea to the raising of mountain systems generally. 
He died in 1874. 


d’Orleaiis, it was acquired by the House of Orleans, 
who retained it till 1808. Its name is still pre- 
served to designate the excellent wine for which 
it has long been famous. 

■■ Beaumarchais, Pieree Augtjstin;Oaeon DE, ■ 
the son of a watchmaker named Caron, was born 
at Paris in 1732. Though devoted to music he 
stuck to his father’s trade, and an ingenious in- 
vention which he had to protect by an appeal to 
law, brought him to the notice of Louis XV., who 
first a,ppfnnted him court watchmaker, and then 
cpmxjtroller of the household. He next gave les- 
sons in music to the three, princesses. Allying 
himself with Paris Duverney, the notorious specula- 
tor, he grew rich and was ennobled by the king. 
In 1764 he went to Madrid, where be picked up 
materials for bis Figaro, and. by Ms adventures 
with Clavigo xn’ovided Goethe with tbe theme for a 
drama. A protracted lawsuit led to tbe publication 
of bis factnms, or statements of case, full of argu- 
ment, wit, and satire, that conduced not a little to 
tbe spread of revolutionary ideas. About tbe same 
time he produced several of his X->Mys, tbe Barlner 
de Seville appearing in 1775. He acted in London 
as the secret agent of PTance to foment tbe out- 
break of the American colonies, and as a sx)eculation 
sent out cargoes of arms and ammunition, for which 
be did not get paid. In 1784 his masterpiece, Ze 
Mariage de Figaro, was brought out under some 
diflBcuities and won him enormous credit. He 
threw himself with some ardour into the revolution, 
but during the Reign of Terror was imprisoned and 
narrowly escaped the guillotine. After some years 
of poverty he died suddenly in 1799. 

Beaumaris, the chief town and municipal 
borough of the Isle of Anglesey, North Wales, 
situated three miles from Bangor, on a fine bay a,t 
the entrance of the Menai Straits. There is an old 
castle built Edward I., and a handsome church. 
Until 1885 it sent a member to Parliament, but the 
representation is now merged in a division of the 
county. Little trade is carried on, and the influx 
of visitors during the bathing season is the principal 
source of prosperity. 

Beaumaris Shark. [Pokbeagle.] 

Beaumout, Feancis, the son of a judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas, was born in 1584, and 
educated at Oxford. Nominally a member of the 
bar be took little interest in the profession, but 
sought the society of Ben Jonson, and the wits of 
the day, attaching himself most closely to John 
Fletcher, nine or ten years his senior, so that their 
two names are indissolubly bound together in the 
history of the English drama. Over fifty dramas 
and poems are attributed to their joint labours, but 
it has never been satisfactorily decided what share 
in the composition is to be assignedto each partner, 
the allocation of thirty-eight to their united 
efforts and eighteen to Fletcher alone being quite 
fanciful. Beaumont is generally credited with 
, having the advantage in tragic and pathetic power, 
in the higher ranges of feeling and expression, and 


Beaune, a town in the department of Cote 
d’Or, France, on the railway from Paris to Lyons, 
and 23 miles S.W. of Dijon. Though ancient it is 
well laid out and built, and contains two twelfth 
century churches as well as the Hospital of Nicolas 




Beatme; 


Beaver. 
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Rollin founded in 1441). The wine which bears its 
name is one of the best of the second-class Bur- 
gundies, a, ml in the iinniodiate neighbourhood are 
produced some of tlie finest growths of Burgundies: 
Besides (mi joying a large trade in wine the town 
possesses cloth' factories, distilleries, and dye 
works. 

Beaime, Jacques be, Baron of Samblan^ay, 
born at Tours in 1445, became the superintendent 
of finances under Charles VIII., Louis XIL, and 
Francis I. He Icuit to the queen-mother, Louise of 
tSavoy, a sum of money destined for Lautrec, who 
wa,s then endeavouring to relieve Milan, and whose 
expedition failed in consequence. Louise inducOd 
Ins secretary, Gentil, to steal the receipts, and 
Jacqiit'.s being charged with embezzlement was 
(ionvicled and hangecl (1527). His innocence was 
afterwards proved, and Gentil was sent to the 
gallows. 

Beauregard, Pieeee Gustave Toutant, was 
born at New Orleans in 1818, and educated at West 
Point, entering the artillery of the United Stafes in 
1838, and after active service in Mexico being trans- 
ferred to the engineers. In 1861 when the civil 
war broke out he was at the head of the West 
Point Academy. He adopted the Southern cause, 
commanded in the attack on Fort Sumter, and took 
pai’fc in the battle of Bull K,un. In 1862 he fought 
a,t Shiloh under A. S. Johnston, and next year held 
Charleston against Gilmore. He was serving in 
North Carolina with E. S. Johnston when the latter 
surrendered in 1865. He then made his home in 
the south, and became president of the New Orleans, 
Jackson, and Mississippi Eailway. 

Beausobre, Isaac be, born at Niort in 1659, 
entered the Protestant ministry, and had to escape 
from France about the time of the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. Pie took refuge first in PIol- 
land, but in 1694 settled in Berlin, where he became 
chaplain to the king and councillor of the royal 
consistory. He was a, man of sense and erudition. 
His History of Manicheeism was praised hy Gibbon, 
and his II (story of the Heliyiovs Iteformaiton is a 
fragment of a- work conceived on a. grand scale. 
He translated also the New Testament. His death 
occurred in 1738. 

Beauvais (a, no. Ocpsaromagus Bellovacor%mt), 
the capital of the department of Oise, P" ranee, on 
the river Thera, in, about 45 miles N. of Paris, with 
which it is coiinccted by railway. It is a very 
ancient town, and contains a basilica of the sixth 
century, the noble cathedral of St. Peter, begun in 
1225 and never finished, "svith admirably stained 
glass, the church of St. fitiemne, also retaining fine 
windows, the eplscoptal palace, and the hotel-de- 
viilc. The ta,pestry of Beauvais has long been 
famous, and carpets, velvets, woollen and leather 
goods are made. There is a large trade in corn 
and wine. The lieroism of the women beaded by 
Jeanne Hachette during the siege by the Duke of 
Burgundy, in 1472, is commemorated by an annual 
f5te on October 14th. 

Beausrite, or Bauxite, is an earthy liydroiis 


oxide of aluminium and iron {BAl 30 . 5 +P\' 20 :{ 4 - 2 Aq), 
occurring in oolitic granules in limestone at Beaux, 
near Arles, in the south of PYance, and. employ etl 
on a large scale in the ixianufactnre of aluminium. 

Beaver, the popular name of any individua,! of 
the genus Castor, which constitutes a, family 
(Castoridm) of the Sciuromorpha or Squirrel-shaped 
division of simple-toothed Rodents. [Robex- 
TIA. J Authorities differ a.s to the number of species 
! in the genus ; some hold that thex*e arc two — 
the European, and C. oadaddisis, the 
American Beaver ; others are of opinion that the 
differences between the two forms “are sufficiently 
striking to justify us in regaixling them as varieties 
of one and the same species ; ” and there a, re yet 
other systematists who believe that these dilfer- 
ences are not sufficient to warrant the classing of 
the American Beaver even as a variety. With the 
excejDtion of the Capybara (q.v.) the Beaver is the 
largest living rodent. An adult male is somewhat 
less than a foot in height ; the head and body are 
about 30 in. long, and the tail, which is nearly oval 
and flattened horizontally, some 10 in. more. The 
body is stout and massive, the back arched, the head 
large, the neck short and thick, the muffle naked, ears 
and tail scaly, the former capable of being folded 
so as almost to close the passage to the internal ear, 
the eyes small and furnished with a nictitating 
membrane, and the nostrils can be closed at will. 
The general colour of the fur is reddish-brown on 
the upper surface, lighter and greyish below. The 
hue varies considerabl}’' in different individuals and 
becomes darker in high latitudes. Numerous in- 
stances of black, pied, and albino forms are 
recorded, and these are noted in some books as 
distinct varieties. The hind feet ure webbed, and 
all the digits armed with claws ; tlie second toe of 
the hind feet is usually furnished with a double claw, 
the supplementary one being under the other. On 
the right of the opening of the intestinal tube into 
the .stomach there is a large glandular mass, and 
the anal and iiretliro-genital orifices open into a 
common passage. The skull is massive, and there 
is a distinct sagittal crest [Skull] for the attach- 
ment of the strong muscles which move the lower 
jaw. There are four molars and one incisor on 
each side in each jaw, making twenty teeth in all. 
The incisors, which arc of deep orange-red colour, 
spring from persistent pulps, and are admirably 
adapted for cutting instruments. Indeed, accord- 
ing to Sir John Richardson, the North American 
Indians used them to cut bone and to fashion their 
horn-tipped spears till the introduction of the 
English file gave the Red man a better tool. The 
molars are nearly similar in size and structure, but 
the first is the largest ; in the upper molars there 
are three folds of the enamel on the outer, and one 
fold on the inner surface, and similar folds, but in 
reverse order, on the lower molars. 

At one time the beaver wxis plentifully distributed 
over the northern parts of both hemispheres. Re- 
mains have been found in the Fens, and it is said 
that Beverley owes its na-me and arms to the fact 
that beavers once abounded in the neighbouring 
river. There is historical evidence that they were 




formerly found in Wales and Scotland, though in 
the former they were confined to the river Teify 
in the twelfth century, but they appear to 
have lived on in Scotland for some 300 years 
longer. At present there is a protected colony in 
Bute, and there are some few individuals living 
under similar conditions in France and Grermany. 
Though the beaver was once plentiful in Scandinavia, 
it is either extinct there or rapidly becoming so, and 
it is only in Poland and Russia that the animal can 
be found under natural conditions in Europe. In 
Asia it is fairly abundant in Siberia, and in the 
rivers which fiow into the Caspian Sea. In North 
America, where the beaver formerly ranged over the 
whole continent from Labrador to North Mexico, it 
is still fairly abundant in the wilder portions of the 
western territories. Beavers are aquatic animals, 
and their dwellings are always close to, or in the 
neighbourhood of water. They are excellent swim- 
mers, using only the hind feet for this purpose, the 
fore feet being employed, like hands, in carrying 
and building operations, and in conve^ung food to 
the mouth. [Bimaka.] They are mostly nocturnal, 
rarely venturing abroad by day, and live in families 
or colonies, in a common dwelling in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of which all are expected to 
take part. Those animals which neglect to do so 
are driven away, and live solitarily in burrows of 
their own, and are generally known as “ terriers,” 
and sometimes from their sex, for they are always 
males, as “ old b:mhelors.” Beavers feed mainly on 
the bark of trees, supplementing this diet by the 
roots of the common water lily (N'iq)liaT hitca ^ ; 
but when they journey inland, as they do in the 
warm season, they live on roots, fruit, and corn. 

Beavers are excellent wood-cutters. “ When the 
beaver cuts down a tree it gnaws it all round, 
cutting it, however, somewhat higher on the one 
side than the other, by which the direction of its 
fall is determined. The stump is conical, and of 
such a height as a beaver sitting on his hind- 
quarters could make. The largest tree I observed 
cut down by them was about the thickness of a 
man’s thigh (that is six or seven inches in 
diameter), but Mr, Graham says he has seen them 
cut down a tree which wa,s ten inches in diameter.” 
{Sif /. EiGharchon,) Another writer, speaking of 
the destruction of trees by beavers, says, “ the 
timber was entirely penetrated for a space of three 
acres on the front of the river, and one in depth, 
and great part of it removed, though some of the 
trees were as thick a,.s the body of a man.” In the 
enclosure appropriated to the beavers at the 
Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park, the visitor may 
see proof of the skill of these animals in felling- 
trees with no other tools than their incisor teeth. 

The heaver is hunted for its fur, which was 
formerly much used for making hats, and to a less 
extent for gloves. It is now chiefly employed for 
ladies’ capes and for trimming. From the earliest 
times, too, these animals have been taken for the 
sake of ^ the castoreum (q.v.), secreted by glands in 
the groin of the male. Wonderful tales have come 
down to us from Gi-eek and Roman days, as to 
how, when hard pressed by the hunter, the animal 
would bite off these glands — then erroneously 


supposed to be sexual organs — and escape while 
his pursuer stopped to pick them up. Another 
version is to the effect that the beaver would lie 
placidly on his back when the hunter apx:)roached, 
that he might obtain what he wanted without 
trouble, and so be induced to spare the life of his 
victim. The flesh of the beaver is sometimes 
eaten, and is said to resemble pork in flavour ; the 
tail is considered a luxury by trappers. In the 
scale of intelligence the beaver stands high, as 
is shown by its dwellings. The best authority 
on this subject is Mr. Lewis H. Morgan {The 
Ameficaii Eeaver and Ms Worhs). According 
to this writer’ the simplest form of beaver- dwelling 
is a burrow, differing little from that of other 
rodents except in the fact that it opens under the 
■water. He supposes that a breach of such a 
burrow at the upper end, if repaired with sticks 
and earth, would suggest the beaver lodge — an 
oven-shaped building of sticks with grass inter- 
woven and plastered with mud— though it must be 
borne in mind that the animal does not use his tail a-s 
a trowel— and repaired or added to when necessary. 
Of these lodges Mr. Lewis enumerates three kinds, 
which differ principally in the situations in which 
they are built — on small islands, in ponds or dams, 
on the banks of a lake or stream, or shelving shores 
with a large part of the dwelling built but into the 
water. But all beavers are not such accomplished 
builders ; in some there would appear to have been 
degeneration in this respect, or the habit has never 
been developed. In Mr. Lewis’s book will also be 
found interesting details as to beaver dams, by 
wdiich these animals keep the water of variable 
streams up to the necessary height, and the canals 
by which they transport timber which they cannot 
roll. The beaver appears first in the Miocene of 
N. America, and is found in the Pleistocene of 
Europe. An allied form occurs in the Pliocene of 
the Ain-ergne. [TrogontheeiujVI.] 

Beaver, Though the animal of this name 
sometimes occurs, tlm word in Heraldry nearly 
always is used to signify the beaver or visor of a 
helmet, ■which was that part protecting the sight 
and opening in the front, and capable of being 
raised or lowered at pleasure. Whether the beaver 
be open or closed, whether the helmet be in profile 
or affrontee, the metal it is made of and the number 
of “ grills ” displayed determine, with other marks, 
the rank belonging to the owner of the coat-of- 
arms which it surmounts. [Helmet.] 

Beaver {Hydromys ohrysoyaster)^ a rodent 
from the Australian region, about two feet long, of 
which the tail is one-half ; neck and u]>per parts 
of the body rich dark brown, washed with a light 
golden tint as far as the hind limbs ; under-surface 
golden-yellow ; the basal half of the tail is black, 
the remaining part white. The hind feet are 
webbed. The name is sometimes applied to the 
Musquash (q.v.). 

Bebek, or Babec, a town in the province of 
Fars, Persia, on the Kirman fj-ontier, 1()0 miles 
N.E. of Shiraz. Formerly a fine and prosperous 
city, it has now sunk into decay. 
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Bebek Bay. 


Bekek Bay, on the wci.st side of the Bosphorus, 
is a x>leasant resort live miles from Constantinople. 
The iSiiltan has a palace tiun‘e, and the American 
School and Frencii Lazarist' College are among 
other public estabii.shmeiits. 

Bebel, Heinrich, born in Suabia about 1472, 
studied at the universities of (Jracow and Basle, 
iuid in 1497 was appointed professor of literature 
at Tiibingen. He was one of t he best Latin scholars 
of the day. and liis Opuscnla show a great know- 
ledge of the classics, but his poetical efforts lapsed 
into gross buffoonery. He died about 15H>. 

BeTberia Sulphate, BEtiEi^iNE, Bebeeru 
Baric. 'J’lie green heart tree, Nectandra liodic/H, 
contains an alkaloid beberine applied medicinallv 
in the form of the sulphate Beberiai sulphas. Xt 
was thought at one time tliat it would suipersedc 
<juinine as an. antiperiodic ; it is, however, now but 
rarely hoard of. 

Bee, a small town in the department of Eure, 
France, famous for the .Benedictine abbey founded 
there in 1077 by Hcrlouim. Many illustrious church- 
men were trained in its walls, Lanfranc and Anselm 
among them. The cloister is now a stable. 

Beccaria, Ca:sar Bonesana. Marquis of, 
was born at Milan in 1735 or 1738. He devoted 
himself to the study of social and judicial reforms, 
and in 1764 published a little treatise on Crimes 
and Punislmeyits, which was translated into every 
European language, and produced a striking effect 
on the ablest minds of the day. In conjunction 
with other young Italians he got up a periodical, 
II Caffe, in the style of the Spdetator, for tlie dis- 
cussion of kindred topics. He was appointed to a 
chair of political economy at Milan in 1768, and 
later on >vas made a member of the Supreme 
Economic Council He wrote nothing during the 
last twenty-five years of his libj, but Iii.s lectures 
were printed posthumously. His cardinal doctrine 
a,sserted the injustice of any punishment that ex- 
ceeds wha.t is necessary for the preservation of the 
public safety. He pointetl out the deunoralising 
effects of sanguinary and cruel penalties, of judiciJil 
torture, of the use of spies, a.rid of rewards for 
evidence. He advocated open trial by jury, and 
the restriction of the power of the judge.' Though 
his bias towards utilitarianism and' the theory of a 
^^ocial contra.ct blinded him to the highest concep- 
tion of moral duty, his teachings did much to bring 
about the beneficent changes witnessed by the 
eighteenth century. He died in 1794. 

Becker, Johann Joachim, was liorn at Spires 
in 1635. He acquired a great knowledge of 
medicine, chemistry, and i)hysics, and in 1666 be- 
came professor at Mayence. Thence he moved to 
Munich, and later on appeared at Vienna, where, 
under the patronage of Zinzendorf, he started 
several ambitious enterprises for trade and manu- 
facture. >Some thing was amiss in his character, 
for he had to fly from Vienna, and in 1078 he found 
himself at Haarlem, afterwards visiting England 


7 ) Becktianas. 

and Scotland. He is said to have died in London 
in 1682. His many works, though afl’ected by the 
old quackery and superstition, show a decided 
progress towards scientific chemistry, leading up 
to the phlogistic theory of Stahl. He discovered 
boracic acid. 

Bechuanaland, a tract of country in South 
Africa, inhabited by the various tribes of the 
Bechuana, Bechwana, or Betjuana nation. It ex- 
tends ^ from Griqualand West in a northerly 
direction to the Upper Zambesi, being bounded on 
the E. by the Limpopo river and Matabililand, and 
on the W. by Great Namaqua Land and Damara 
Land. Since 1885, however, the portion of this 
great region S. of the Molopo river, amounting to 
45,000 square miles, has been made a Crown colony, 
and is known as British Bechuanaland, whilst the 
sphere of British protection has been extended as 
fiir as hit. 22^ S. This policy was rendered neces- 
sary by the aggressions of the Boers, who, in 1884, 
tried to establish the republics of Stellaland and 
Goshen on the territories of Montssioa and Manka- 
roanc, the two native chiefs. Mr. John Mackenzie 
and Sir Charles Wa,rren materially aided in organ- 
ising the new colony, the capital of which is Mafe- 
king. The soil is fairly fertile in many places, 
though timber is deficient. For the rearing of 
cattle it is highly favourable. Gold and other 
metals have been found. The climate, somewhat 
hot in summer but cool in other seasons, and re- 
markably dry, owing to its elevation of about four 
thousand feet, is one of the best in Africa. 

BeckuanaSy a widespread South African 
Bantu race, whose domain extends from the Orange 
river north to the Zambesi, and from Namaqua 
and Damara lands east to the Orange Free State, 
Transvaal and Matabililand. This^ region com- 
prises politically the British Crown colony of South 
Bechuanaland, 50,000 square miles, population 
53,000, together with the British protectorates of 
North Bechuanaland, including Ehama’s Territory 
and Lake Ngamiland, 200,000 square miles, popula- 
tion about 500,000 ; total 250,000 square miles, 
population 550,000, exclusive of the Basiitos, who 
are an eastern division of the same people. 
[Basutos.] The chief tribal divisions, some con- 
stituting important nationalities, and till recently 
powerful independent states, are: 1. Baharutse 
\Barotse), west of the Upper Limpopo, on north- 
west frontier Transvaal ; 2. Batlapi (“Fish 

People ”) Griqualand. West ; 3. Batlaro, southern- 
most of all the Bechuanas, west frontier Griqua- 
land, now mostly absorbed in. the Batlapi group ; 

4. Barolonff, between the Molopo river and the 
tributaries of the Kuruman ; 5. Baliatla, Gamco- 
liopa district ; 6. Baieanli^si, Khanye district, 
Upper Limpopo basin; 7. Bahmia, north of the 
Bawanketsi territory; 8. BaeJmapeng, the hilly 
district south of Shoshong ; 9. BasiMa, east of 
Slioshong near left bank Limpopo ; 10. BaJialahari 
(Balala), the Bechuanas of the Kalahari desert ; 

11. Bamangwato^ JChama’s people, most powerful 
of all the Bechuanas, Ngamiland, capital, Shoshong; 

12. Makololo of the Zambesi. [Makololo.] The ‘ 
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BedclianiTber. 


Becliimnas, chiefly sedentary shepherds and agri- 
culturists, are amongst the most intelligent of all 
Bantu peoples, and Khama, chief of the Baraang- 
watos, has displayed rernai'kable qualities as a 
ruler and refonner of his people. The system 
of toternisni is largely developed among" the 
tribes, many of whom take their names from the 
object, generally an animal, which they regard as 
their tutelar deity, offering it a kind of worship 
expressed by the word dance. Thus the 

Bechnanas probably take their name from the 
Cape baboon {cJiuene) still the totem of the Barotse 
or elder branch ; the Bakatlas revere the Imtla, 
another species of ape ; the Bakwenas venerate the 
kwGiia (crocodile), and so on. The Bechnana 
language, whicii is spoken with considerable 
dialectic variet}', presents greater affinity to the 
Zula-Kafir than to any other Bantu idiom ; about 
oO per cent, of the words are absolutely identical, 
while most of the rest diverge according to fixed 
phonetic Jaws. It has been reduced to writing by 
the missionaries, who have been successful in 
evangelising several of the tribes. The first 
English mission of Littaku was founded before the 
year 1820, and French Protestant missionaiies have 
worke<l in the same field since 1830. See Livino-- 
stone’s msshnary Tmveh (1857) ; Rev. E. Salomon, 

7 lectures o% the JVcitlve Tribes, etc. (1855) ; G. 
Fritsch, Bcmevliuiiffcu, etc., in Zeltsehrift \ler 
(reseUschaft fiiT Mrdhmde, Berlin, 1868, and recent 
Blue Books. 

Aachen in 

lolO. Until 1840 he was an obscure lawyer’s clerk 
when he was inspired to write the famous 
patriotic song now known as the IVacht am liliehu 
lor a moment he became the most popular man in 
Germany, but he published a volume of lyrics j 
that destroyed his reputation, and he died almost 


a personal argmnent with George III., when that 
king received with disfavour a petition from the 
Corporation.^ This achievement is commemorated 
by a statue in Guildhall. Beckford died in 1770. a 
few weeks after his audacious interview with his 
sovereign. 

Beclcford, William, the onlv son of the fore- 
f omg, whose great wealth he inherited, was born in 
1760.^ He spent several years in travel, living for a 
time in Oriental magnificence at Cintra, near Lisbon. 

published in Fi'ench The Iiisto 7 'y of the 
Caliph Vatheh, which was translated into English, 
and enjoyed an unmerited reputation. He devoted 
seventeen years and more than a cpuirter of a 
million of money to rebuilding Fonthill Abbey, liis 
father’s old house near Bath, but sold it in" i82‘>' 
soon after it was finished. He then made for 


out a useful book on Mementw 
Meteoroloyy. He died in 1878. 

Becskerck, or Beckskerick. 
and capital of tin * ' 
ated on the Be< 
miles S.W. of 1 
of local trade, 
name ten miles from Temesvar. 

BedckamTber, Lords and L 


a market town 
j Hungjiry, situ- 
a, a tributary of the Theiss, 45 
’emesvar. It is an important centre ' 
There is a small town of the same 




Eeddoes. ( 

attends only on state occasions), and by thirteen 
grooms of the bedchamber, who ]:)erform their 
functions in turn. During the reign of William IV. 
the Groom of the Stole received £2,000 a year, each 
Lord £1,000, and eatdi groom £500. Under a. queen 
these officials are replaced by a Mistress of the 
Kobes (salary £500), nine ordinary and three extra 
Ladies of the Eedcliamber, and nine ordinary and 
four extra Dedcharnber Women (salary £300) All 
Ihese are 3ueml:>crs of the highest nobility, and the 
posts are rnucli sought after. The refusal of the 
]jres(.‘nt Queen to allow her Bedchamber Ladies to 
resign along with the cliange of Government in 1839 
caused 8ir K. Peel to refuse to form a Ministry, and 
led to the return of the defeated Ministry of Lord 
Melbourne, In 1811, on another change of Govern- 
nuuit, a similar difficulty was met by the interposi- 
tion of the Prince Consort, who 'induced tliree 
prominent Whig Ladies of the Bedchamber to 
resign. 

Beddoes, Thomas, born in ITGO, studied at 
Oxford under Sheldon, and in 1781) was appointed 
reader in chemistry. He had a good knowledge of 
several languages and translated' works of Spallan- 
zani, Bergman, and other scientists. He was 
driven from Oxford in 1792 owing to his liberal 
opinions. In 1798 he established a hospital at 
Bristol for the cure of diseases by inhalation, 
and here Humphry Davy w'as his assistant. The 
experiment was not a success. He died compara- 
tively young in 1808. 

Beddoes, Thomas Lovell, son of the preceding, 
was born at Clifton in 1803, his mother being a 
sister of Miss Edgeworth. Educated at the 
Charterhouse and Oxford, he went abroad, to study 
medicine, but his Radical views got him into 
trouble. His genius lay in the direction of poetry. 
His Improvisafore was published in 1821, and his 
Bride's Tragedy in 1822. Death's Jest JSooh, a 
volume of miscellaneous verses, appeared after his 
decease, which occurred somewhat mysteriously in 
the hospital at Basle in 1849. 

Bede, Beda, or IDeda, known as “The Vener- 
able Bede,” was born about, G73 near Monkwearmouth 
in the county of Durham. According to his own 
account he took deacon’s orders at" the age of 
nineteen, having been educated by the Abbot of 
Wearmouth and Jarrow, and in those twin monas- 
teries he devoted his life to liis priestly duties, to 
the work of teaclhng,a,nd to the vast literary labours 
that liave made him famous. Of nearly fifty 
treatises which ho left, half consist of commentaries 
on Scripture, several deal with the science and 
philosophy of his day, others are lives of saints and 
martyrs, or of the abbots of the foundation. But 
the most valuable of all is his Becles last leal 
History, which gives the fullest and most authentic 
account we |)Ossess of the period ending four years 
before his death, which occurred in 735. Bede 
wrote chiefly in Latin, and King Alfred translated 
parts of his works into Anglo-Saxon. How he 
accpiired .the title of “ Venerable ” is unknown, but 
it is inscribed on the only fragment of his shrine 
that is left in Durham cathedral. 


9 ) Bedford. 

Bedeau, Marie Alphonse, a Erench general, 
born 1804, died 1803. After taking part in military 
operations in Algeria, he was in 1848 appointed to 
suppress the disturbances in Paris, but failed 
corapl eteljx On the coup d'etat in 1851 he was 
arrested and retired into exile. 

Bedeguar, a gall-like disease found on wild 
roses, produced by rhe puncture of a gnat, lihodUes 
rosre. It is fi many-chambered gall, made up of a 
ball-like tuft of adventitious leaves reduced to 
hairs, and becoming a bright red, whence its 
popular name of Robin Redbreast’s pin-cushion. 

Bedell, William, born in Essex in 1570 and 
educated at Cambridge, held a cure at Bury St. 
Edmunds, and was there appointed chaplain to Sir 
H. Wotton, the English ambassador at Venice. 
On his return he filled for two years the provostship 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and was next appointed 
bishop of Kilmore and Ardagh. His zeal and 
charity won him such respect that in the Protestant 
massacre of 1641 his life was spared, but the 
shelter which he gave to other fugitives led to his 
imprisonment, and he died as soon as he was 
released in 1642. 

BedeU, the bearer of the mace in public pro- 
cessions in a university. 

Bedford, a market town and municipal and 
parliamentary borough, the capital of Bedfordshire, 
50 miles N,W. of London, on the London and North- 
Western and Midland railways, and extending 
along either bank of the ri.vcr Ouse. It is well- 
built and has five churches, St. Peter’s containing 
traces of Saxon work, and St. Mary's possessing a 
Norman tower. There are a corn-exchange, shire 
hall, infirmary, and all the other buildings of a 
county town. But the schools raised on the original 
foundation of Sir W. Harpur (1561) are the most 
important institutions, and have induced many 
' families to settle in the town. The factory of 
Messrs, Howard, makers of agricultural implements, 
employs a large number of artisans, and lace and 
straw plaits are also staple products. The memory 
of John Bunyan, who was born at Elstow, close by, 
is perpetuated by a statue and a school. 

Bedford, New, a port of considerable size in 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., 55 miles by railway from 
Boston. Whale-fishing, shix>building, and candle- 
making are the chief industries. 

Bedford, John, Duke op, the third son of 
Henry IV., was born in 1389. His brother Henry 
V. on his death-bed (1422) bequeathed to him the 
task of consolidating the English power in France 
as regent, and this duty he endeavoured to fulfil. 
Marrying a daughter of the Duke of Burgundy he 
established himself in Paris, and defeated the 
Dauphin at Crcvaiit and Verneuil, But the pacific 
policy of Cardinal Beaufort deprived him of aid 
from England, a.nd the designs of the Duke of 
Gloucester on Hainault alienated the Duke of 
Burgundy. At this moment Joan of Arc infused 
new life into the patriotic cause, and Bedford was 
forced to abandon the siege of Orleans. Though 
he drove back the Dauphin from Paris, captured 
the Maid and consigned her to the stake, he never 
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succeeded in regaining* Ms old supremacy. On the 
death ot* his wife he concluded a marriage which 
finally estranged the Duke of Burgundy, who 
opened up negotiations with Charles VIB Bedford, 
worn out with disappointment and anxiety, died in 
1485 and was buried a.t Rouen. 

Bedford Bevel is the name given to a large 
tract of very fiat country extending from the Wash 
into S.W. counties. It is quite level, and it was 
here that the experiment of testing the earth’s 
round ness was tried. The Bedford level covers 
750,000 acres. 

Bedfordshire is hounded on the N, by 
Northamptonshire, on the E. by the counties of 
Huntingdon, Cambridge, and Hertford, and on the 
AV. by tliose of Buckingham and Northampton, and 
has an area of 461 square miles, being one of the 
smallest counties in England. The surface is 
mostly fiat, but the Chiltern range of chalk hills 
rises to 500 ft. towards the S. The alluvial soil of 
'the central district 5 ’ields heavy crops of wheat. 
It is watered by the Ouse, Ivel, Lea, and Ouzel, 
Bedford, Dunstable, Luton, and Leighton Buzzard 
are the chief towns. IVfany fine seats are found in 
the county, notably that of the Duke of Bedford, 
Woburn Ahbey. 

The name of Bedford has been given to three 
counties in the United States, in Pennsylvania, 
in Yirginia, and in Tennessee. 

Bedlam, a corruption of Bethlehem, the name 
of a hospital founded and dedicated to St. Mary, 
in 1247, by Simon FitzMary, a sheriff of London. 
He built a priory in Moorfields and connected it 
with the ejnscopate recently established by the 
Crusaders in the Holy Land. In 1402 the lunatics 
in a public asylum at Charing Cross were believed 
to have been transferred there. In 1546 Henry 
VIII. gave the hospital to the City, which had 
already purchased ^tlie lands, and it was united to 
Bridewell. Little is known of the institution until 
1675, when a new hospital was built, architecturally 
a copy of the Tuileries, on the S. side of Moorfields. 
This is the Bethlehem or Bedlam tliat was famous 
in the last century. In 1812 the existing asylum 
in Lambeth Road was begun from designs by 
Lewis, but Smirke added fhe dome. It acconi- 
modates 400 patients, who are chosen as far as 
possible from the curable sufferers from lunacy. 

Bedlington Terrier, a breed of terriers, said 
to have originated at Bedlington, near Morpeth, in 
the early part of the nineteenth century. It is 
chiefly confined to the northern districts, and in 
Newcastle and the neighbourhood nearly every man 
has a Bedlington. A^ero Shaw (in Booli of the 
Bog) quotes the following as the chief points of 
the breed: “The Bedlington terrier sliould be 
rather long and small in the jaw, head high and 
narrow, crowned with a tuft of silky hair ligliter 
tlianthe body; eyes small, round, and rather sunk; 
ears Albert-shaped, close to the cheek, slightly 
feathered at the tips ; neck long and slender, but 
muscular ; body well proportioned, slender, and 
deep-chested; legs straight and rather long; tail 
small and tapering. Colour liver or sandy, with 
flesh-coloured nose, or black-blue with black nose.” 


The dog he figures was 18 months old, stood 15 in. 
at the shoulder, and weighed 24 lbs. Bedlingtoiis 
are sharp , active dogs, eager in pursuit of vermin. 

Bedmar, Alfonso db Cueva, Marquis of, 
was born in 1572. He w’us sent as Spanisli 
ambassador to A'enice in 1()07, and entered into a 
conspiracy witli the viceroy of Naples and the 
governor of Milan to destroy the republic. The 
plot wras betrayed and frustrated. It furnished 
material for Otway’s play of Venice Preserved. 
Bedmar Avent to Flanders, received a cardinal’s 
hat, and was afterwards made Bishop of Oviedo, 
where he died in 1655. 

Bednar, a district and town in the territory of 
Mysore, Southern India. The former occupies a 
fertile table-land on the summit of the AAMstern 
Ghitts, having an elevation of 5,000 feet. The rain- 
fall being very heavy, vegetation is luxuriant. 
Pepper, cardamoms, areca-nuts, and sandal wood 
are produced in large quantities. The town, known 
also as Nuggiir, was in the 17th century a in'osperous 
place, as the capital of the rajahs of Ikori. Haider 
Ali took it, and in 1783 it surrendered to the 
British. Tipn Sahib, however, recaptured it, 
X^utting General Matthews and the garrison to the 
sword. It is now much reduced in size. 

Bed of Justice (French lit de jnstice),V\{{}.\'i\\\y 
the covered throne which the French king occupieii 
when present at the deliberations of Parliament. 
Hence the term was transferred to those meetings of 
Parliament at which the king was x^resent. It "was 
the accepted legal theory in France(deri ved to a great 
extent from misinterpretations of maxims of Roman 
law about the Roman Emperor) that the king of a 
nation was the source of all power in it; and 
that “on the arrival of the king the powers of 
the magistrates cease.” Hence the decisions 
given in a bed of justice were held to have a more 
binding force than the ordinary decisions of Par- 
liament, ns proceeding from primary and not 
delegated authority. Beds of justice were held 
in order to compel the Parliament to register 
royal acts, to declare the age at which members 
of the royal family should be considered to attain 
their majority, to create neAv charges, etc. The 
last was held by Louis XAH. at AMrsailles in 1787. 

Bedouin (properly hedawl, plural hedayvhi, from 
root m steppe, wilderness), a term applied by 
the Arabs collectively to the unsettled nomad 
tribes of steppe lands and oases of the desert, as 
opposed to the settled and more cultured inhabitantKS 
of the towns. From the very nature of the environ- 
ment the Bedouins are necessarily pastoral nomads 
doi:>ending for their existence on the camel, which 
enables them to cross vast desert tracts in searcii 
of fresh x^asturage, and which sux)X>lies them with 
their staxole food, cheese, butter and milk eaten 
with dates, and a few other fruits. The flesh is 
rarely eaten, but the hide, hair, and .sinews serve 
as materials for the tents, harness, cordage, and 
many other purposes. They also raise a noble breed 
of horses, which have served to improve the stock' 
in North Africa, Spain, England, and elsewhere. 
The Bedouins in general represent the Arab type 



in its purity, though considerable differences have 
])een observed in. the physique of the various tribes, 
and even of the sheikhs (chiefs) compared with 
the common folk within the tribe itself. They are 
mostly of small stature (5 feet 2 inches), thin and 
wiry, with swarthy complexion and regular features. 
They are divided into a lai'ge number of liaheileh 
(chief tribes), which again ramify into a multitude 
of (sub-tribes, septs, clans), each group 

possessing its own camping-ground, and recognising 
no authority except that of its hereditary chief. 
The paramount tribes, from, whom all the minor 
groups claim direct or indirect descent, appear to 
be the Sherantt, Howeititt, Benu Atiyeh, Besher 
and Anezeh of north and north-west Nejd; the 
Sliomer, Montefik, Mesalikh, Benu Lam, thence 
east to Mesopotamia ; the Ma’az, Harb and Kahtan, 
west and south-west of Nejd ; the Seba’a (with a 
Ia,rge offshoot in Syria), Meteiz, Oteibah, Dawasir 
(A’al Anuu-) in the central steppe lands ; lastly the 
Ajmaii, Benu Khaled and Benu Hajar in the ex- 
treme oast. The Arabs, who since the rise of Islam 
have spread over the surrounding regions (Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria, Egypt, North Africa), belong mainly 
to the Bedouin class, and many of their chiefs 
claim descent from the Khoreish, Mohammed’s 
tribe, and even from the prophet himself, in this 
case taking the title of sharlf, A cliaracteristic 
trait of the Bedouins is their zeal for the purity of 
the Arabic language, which is consequently spoken 
with surprising uniformity throughout the whole 
of the Arab domain, from the Persian Gulf to the 
Atlantic. See Palgrave, Journal R. Geograjfhical 
Soeietg, 1864, vol. xxxiv. ; and Wiistenfeld, Cienea- 
logische Tabellen der Arahischen Stdmme, etc., 
Gottingen, 1852. 

Bed-sores, a complication of diseases in which 
a prolonged confinemeiit in bed is associated with 
extreme prostration, and particularly with the con- 
tinued maintenance of the same position, the patient 
always lying on the back or on one side. Bed-sores 
occur in situations exposed to pressure, but they 
very i*arely develop when the patient is under the 
supervision of a w'atchf ill nurse. Ignorance, neglect, 
or want of cleanliness are their most common 
causes ; still in certain paralytic cases acute bed- 
sores appear in rare instances in spite of all pre- 
cautions, being then apparently due to the involve- 
ment of nerves which govern the nutrition of the 
skin. Change of position, when that is possible, a 
smooth, tightly-drawn sheet, or, if necessary, a 
water bod to lie upon, scrupulous cleanliness, con- 
stant watchfulness ovtu* parts exposed to pressure, 
with the use, if the skin becomes reddened, of air 


calyx, a four-lobed rotate corolla, either yellow or 
white, and a dry fruit of two one-seeded carpels. 
Legend associates 6r. ve^’mn, the yellow -flowered 
Our Lady’s Bed-straw, with the flight into Egypt. 

Bee. The bees, of which the honey bee 
mellifica^ Linn.) is one of the best known and most 
important, belong to the family Ay; /r/rt? of the order 
Hymenopteba. The most conspicuous feature in 
the natural history of the honey bee is that it is 
social, living in communities composed of as many 
as 50,000 individuals, belonging to three different 
forms. The female is known as the queen bee, 
and there is usually only one in each hive; it is 
recognisable by its superior size and long pointed, 
abdomen. The males are known as drones bocanse 
they take no part in the general work of the hive ; 
they are characterised by the blimtne.s.s of the 
abdomen, the thick flat body, and the absence of a 
sting. They seldom constitute more than three 
per cent, of the total population of the hive, and 
their sole function is the fertilisation of the queen ; 
after they have accomplished this, they are ruth- 
lessly massacred by the workers; if the hive be 
without a queen, the males are allowed to live till 
one be reared. The workers, the third kind of 
bee, are rudimentary females; they do the whole 
work of the hive, collect the honey, secrete the 
wax, build this into comb, feed and rear the larvje, 
and defend the hive against attack ; their true 
sexual nature is shown by their occasionally laying 
eggs, which are, however, either unfertile or produce 
only drones. The workers are armed with a sting, 
a fine, sharp, barbed tube which can pierce the skin 
of an opponent and deposit there a drop of poison ; 
as the sting cannot be withdrawn from the wound, 
it is torn away with its attachments, and thus 
its use is fatal to its possessor. The queen bee 
continues to lay eggs for a long time after fertilisa- 
tion ; by varying the food supply to the larvae, the 
workers can cause these to develop into drones, 
queens, or workers. If t he queen be not fertilised she 
can lay eggs (a case of Pabtpibnogenesis), which, 
however, only develop into drones. In the absence 
of a queen, some of the workers lay eggs, but these 
again only develop into drones. The ventilation 
of the hive is effected by bees holding to the base 
of the hive by their feet and then vibrating their 
wings as in flight ; currents of air are thus sent 
through the passages. The main food of bees is 
honey, which is collected from the nectaries of 
plants during the summer and is stored up in cells 
in the hive for winter use ; pollen is mixed with 
that used for tlie food of the larviC. The* comb is 
constructed of fine wax which is scci’eted from the 
abdomen. The main senses possessed by bees 
appear to be hearing (by the antennm) and smell ; 
the former sense is very irregularly developed ; bees 
can certainly hear sounds made by other bees, 
but their appreciation of other sounds seems very 
capricious. The sense of smell appears the more 
important ; by it bees can at once recognise those 
from another hive, as they at once attack strangers 
who gain admittance to the hive ; when breeders 
have to introduce other bees, the sense of smell 
has to be temporarily deadened by the use of some 



abolitionist. In 1SG3 he visited Englnnd to advo- 
cate that cause. He became the subject of an 
unpleasant scandal in 1874, but a judicial investi- 
gation failed to procure a verdict. His iiidcpcuKlent 
views on the question of eternal punishnumt led lohis 
secession in 1882 from the ConaTegaiinnaIi‘'ts, In 
1886 he paid a second visit to Englatid. He di< 
in the following* year. Mr. Beech<‘r was a ]>rolii 
contributor to periodicals, and edited for some 
years the Independent and the Chr'ndwJi Cn/n/u 
i'lis most popular works w'erc lectnres to Yonnp 
Jfe?i, Life TliongUts, and a novel entitled Xoncood. 

Beechey, Frederick AVillia.w, naval ofticer 
and Arctic explorer, was born in 17‘dG, and liaving; 
entered the Royal Navy in 1806, took part, in isj B 
in Schomberg's action oil Madagascar, and becaine 
a lieutenant in 1815. He was"" then serving with 
the expedition against Hew Orleans. In 1818, in. 
the 'irent, he accompanied Franklin, and in 18H), 
in the Hecla, he accompanied Parry, to the Arctic 
regions. He was next engaged upon inland surveys 
in'~Horthern Africa, and was made a commander in 
1822. In 1825-28 he commanded the Blosmm, ami 
attempted to discover a north-west passage. In- 
cidentally, during this long voyap.\ he made 
numerous discoveries in the Pacific, his course lying 
round Cape Horn and tlirough Behring .Strait. 
Mdiile absent he was. in 1827, advanced to post- 
rank. As captain of the Sulplnir he sur\t‘y<Ml 
mucli of the South American coast in 1835-36. He 
atta.ined the rank of rear-admiral in 1851, and died 
in 1856. Admiral Beechey was the author of 
Proceedings of the Expedition to Exjdorc fht 
jS-ortliern Coast of Africa, 1823; of A Voyage of 
Eiscorery towards the Sorfh Pole, 1843 ; and of a 
Voyage to the Pacife and Behring Strait. 

Beech. Marten. [Marten.] 

Bee-eater, any bird of the genus Merops, with 
twenty-one species, the type of the family Me- 
RoriDyR, which is found all over the Ethiopian and 
Oriental, and penetrating into the Paltearctic and 
Australian regions. The name is often extended to 
the whole faihily, but is popularly confined to the 
common Bee-eater (4/. apiasier), common on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and occasionally stray- 
ing to England. In winter it migrates to South 
Africa, w4iere it incubates a second time. In size 
the adult male is rather less than a starling; 
the top of the head is rich chestnut-brown, which 
extends over the neck, back, and wing coverts, and 
changes to light reddish-yellow on the rum]); the 
primaries and secondaries are bright blue-green 
tipped with black, the tertiaries are green ; upper 
tail coverts blue-green tipped with black, tail green 
tinted with a darker hue ; chin and throat reddish 
yellow, round the latter a deep blue-black band ; 
under surface of the body bluish-green, of wings 
and tails greyish-brown. In the female the hue of 
the throat is paler, and a. reddish tinge riin.sihnwgh 
the body and wings. They nest in river hanks or 
in holes or tunnels in the ground, and prey upon 
bees, wasps, and other insects. Large mimlsers^ of 
these beautiful birds are annually shot to provide 
nlumes for ladies’ bonnets and hat.s, and in one 


LEAK OF BEECH (Fcigiis sylvutlai). 


buds brown and pointed; its leaves hairy and 
pointed only when young ; and its fruit consists of 
three-cornered nuts produced in pairs in a rigid 
brown husk which bears recurved hooks externally 
and splits into four valves. The wood is excellent 
for fuel and charcoal, and is used for tool-handles, 
«nnd, more especially, for chair-making. From 
12,000 to 15,000 loads of beech timber are annually 
employed for this last purpose round High Wycombe, 
Bucks, where it is grown on the chalk of the 
Chiltern Hills. The nuts yield a useful oil and a.re 
.still valued in northern Europe as food for swine. 
The Copper Beech is a variety, merely differing in 
the colour of its leaves; but the genus is very 
widely distributed, being represented in New 
Zealand, Tasihania, and Antarctic America, as well 
as throughout the northern hemisphere. 

Beecher, Henry Ward, the son of Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, a well-known American theologian, and 
president of the Lane vSeminary, was born at 
Liclifield, Connecticut, in 1813, and graduated at 
Amherst College. Entering the Presbyterian 
ministry he soon acquired reputation by his 
eloquence and vigour. In 1847 he was chosen 
pastor of the Plymouth Congregationalist church, 
Brooklyn, and drew around him a large following. 
He preached a broad, attractive form of piiristianity, 
taking also an active interest in politics as an 
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spring- 700 were killed at Taiigiers, and the skins 
consigned to a London dealer. 

Beefeater (i.e. dependent : the supposed 
connection with attendant at a buftet or 

sideboard, is given up), a popular name for the 
''" omen of the Guard (q.v.) and ot* the warders of 
! Tower of London, who were named Yeomen 
Extraordinary by Edward VL, and wear the same 
_ .ni forms as the regular Yeomen. The former first 
'iXDpeared at the coronation of Henry VII., and 
Itend the sovereign at royal banquets and other 
nto ceremonies. 

Beefeater, a popular name for any bird of the 
genus Eupliaga, of the Starling family, with two 
. species from Tropical and Southern Africa. They 
diffei- from the true starlings in having* a stout 
hard bill, swollen just ])ehiucl the tip, bare nostrils, 
very short stout feet, furnished with very sharp 
carved claws. These birds owe their popular and 
generic names to their habit of perching on cattle 
and feeding' on the parasites which infest them. 
The best known (7i. Africana) is from 9 in. to 10 in. 
long, dull brown on upper surface, chin, and throat, 
buff beneath, basal half of bill rich orange, ex- 
tremity scarlet. 

Beef-tea, a valuable article of invalid dietary, 
made by infusing lean beef in warm water. Much 
misconception exists with respect to the usefulness 
of beef-tea in disease. As ordinarily made it is 
rather a stimulant than a form ot diet, and if given 
with the idea of nourishing the patient it should 
4 recognised that such dilute material is only ad- 
io-arinistered because nutriment in a more concentrated 
form would not be tolerated. Beef-tea, in fact, 
contains only mineral salts, extractive substances, 
1 gelatine, with but a very small quantity of the 
amhnous constituents of the original meat. 
,nile, however, such a substance is of but little use 
to a stomach which can deal with material more 
sustaining, experience seems to show that it is 
admirably adapted for the enfeebled digestive 
powers of febrile patients. 

To make beef-tea a, pound of good beefsteak 
should be cut up small, placed in a jar, and .soaked 
for a.n hour or more in a pint of water, the jar being 
tlien transferred to a pan of water, which is allowed 
to simmer over the tiro for another hour. The in- 
fusion is then strained, and a few pinches of salt 
added. If it is desired to extract the more nourish- 
ing* constituents of the meat, the latter should be 
joaked in brine, and then subsequently gently 
heated, carefull}^ noting that the temperature does 
not exceed the coagulating point of albumen ; if a 
considerable amount of salt has been originally 
employed (a procedure necessary if it be desired to 
extract all the nourishing material of the meat), 
this must be subsequently in part removed by di- 
alysis. Beef-tea made by the latter process, as 
compared with the former, is not so palatable, 
though far more nutritious. 

, Bee-Mve. [Honey.] ^ 

BeeMve Btouses, the name given to certain 
primitive structures, built generally of unhewn 
stones without cement, and having a domed roof, 


BeeMve Houses. 


like the common straw hive. The.se rude houses are 
X^rincipally found in JScutlaiid an<l in'land. I'he 
majority of them are of great antiquity, hut some 
have been constructed within the last (amtury, ami 
a few are even now used as human liahitations. As 



to the origin of these beehive liouses, Lord. Dun- 
raven {Noie^i im Irtnli Arclntectnre^ ii. 13b) says : — 
“ The dome, formed by the projection of one stone 
beyond another till the walls meet in one flag at the 
a|)ex, and the use of the horizontal lintel in the 
doorways, are forms universally adopted by early 
races in all x^eriods of the history of man and in 
various portions of the globe, before the knowledge 
of the principle of the arch had reached them.’’ In 
Scotland and Ireland two form.s exist, which may 
be called ecclesiastical and secular. Beehive cells 
of undoubted monastic origin are found on some of 
the islands off the const of Kerry, 'i’he most remark- 
able are those on Skellig Mhichel (St. MichaeTs 
Rock). There are five of the.se cells, and the 
largest is nearly circular externally, but the interior 
is oblong Oa ft- X 12 ft.). The walls, which rise 
vertically for 7 ft. or 8 ft., converge internally as 
each stone projects a little more inwards than the 
one immediately below it, until at the height of 
16 ft. 6 in. the beehive-.shax3cd roof is finished by an 
aperture, probably once covered by a single stone. 
In the south-w*e.st of Ireland the remains of these 
structures are common, but they w’-ero probably 
used as ordinary dwellings. In Scotland their use 
continued to quite a recent period, and it is more 
than likely that some of them in Lewis are still 
inhabited during the time the inhabitants are 
making cheese and butter iii the summer and early 
autumn. The following account of a double beehive 
house in Lewis is abridg-tx! from Dr. A. Mitchell’s 
Past in the Preseyit : — “ The house consisted of two 
hive-like hillocks, joined together, and not much 
higher than a man, built of dry stones [in the 
manner described above], and covered with grass 
and weeds to keep out wind and rain. There were 
two apartment s~a living room and a storehouse or 
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dairy. At the right hand of the entrance was the 
fireplace, and the" smoke passed out at the uncovered 
apex. A row of curb stones 8 in. or 10 in. high 
served as seats, and at the same time to separate 
the bed— some hay and rushes strewn on the floor — 
from the rest of the house. Three niches nr 
presses coinideted the furniture of this primitive 
dwelling.” The same author notes that three forms 
of these dwellings occur — ^(1) single huts, (2) double 
huts (as described above) ; (3) se’^eral huts com- 
municating internally, and presenting ,the appear- 
ance of an “ agglomeration of beehives.” Single 
beehive huts are still built in Orkney and Caithness 
as shelters for pigs and poultry. 

Beelzebub, a name formed by combining the 
Chaldean JJaal (q.v.) with zchuh, signifying “insect,” 
and signifying therefore the “fly-god,” or averter 
of insects (of. Gk. Apomuios), Under this 
pa.i'ticular aspect Baal appears to have been 
worshipped at Ekron (2 Kings i. 2) and else- 
where. It seems probable that the Jews borrowed 
the name from their idolatrous neighbours and used 
it as an appellation of Satan. How^ever, in the 
Gospels the word is uniformly spelt Beelzebub, the 
etymological signification of which might be 
Lord of the Mansion or of idols, or Lord of 
dun/j. This fact has led Geseniiis, Lightfoot, and 
other learned divines to the belief that this is the 
original form of the name, but, if the flnal I in the 
New Testament is not due to an error in tran- 
scription, it is more likely that the Jews made a 
slight variation in pronunciation so, as to cast 
contempt on a false god. 

Bee-Martin. [Kixg-Biud.] 

Beer, an alcoholic beverage obtained from 
grain — generally barley — by a process known as 
Brewing (q.v.). Different kinds of beer vary, in 
strength and colour, according to the nature and 
quantity of the different ingredients used in the- 
• manufacture. The percentage of alcohol in beer 
varies from two per cent, in light table ales to six 
per cent, in Burton ales, porter, etc. [Alb.] 

Beer Money. From 1800 to 1873 an allow- 
ance of Id. a day was made in lieu of beer and 
spiiits to non-commissioned officers and men in the 
British army when on home service. In 1873 it was 
included in their pay. 

Beersbeba, or Bir-es-Sbba (Heh. Well of the 
Oath), a village in the south of Ca,naan which 
deri\'es its name from the oath there taken by 
Abraham find Abimclech (Gen. xxi. 31). “From 
Dan to Beersheba” is an expression often used in 
the Scriptures to descriiie the whole extent of the 
country, and the saying has become proverbial. 
The village became an e])iscopal city in later times 
and existed until the 14th century. The site is 
only markcKl now by t\vo wells and a few stones. 

^ Beestiugs (exact derivation unknown^ the 
first milk .after the birth of offspring, containing' 
numerous fat granules or colostrum corpuscles, 
lacking casein, but rich in albumen, and containing 
three times a.s much salt as ordinary milk, which 


probably gives it a purgative effect. Occasionally 
it has been used in cooking. 

Beeswax, a solid -fatty sub.stance secreted by 
bees — notjas is sometimes supposed, collected from 
plants— and formed into the cell walls of the comb. 
Being lighter than water (specific gravity TH)9), and 
melting at 64° to 65° Fah., it can be readily separ- 
ated by drawing off the honey and melting the coinb 
in boiling water, and then collecting the wax which 
floats to the surface and solidifies as the water cools. 
It is largely used for the manufacture of candles 
and of wax figures. 

Beet, the name for various forms of the 
chenopodiaceous genus Beta, coai’se, weedy xflants, 
furnisliing edible roots and leaves. They have 
perfect flowers 'with a persistent flve-Ieaved perianth, 
five superposed stamens, and a one-seeded, ono- 
chambered ovary. Beta maritma, the sea beet, a 
British plant, is very variable, and is perhaj)s the 
parent of all the cultivated forms. B.ruhm, the 
red beet, cultivated by the Komans, but only 
introduced into England in 1656, is valued for its 
sweet, fleshy, red roots, eaten in salad. B> alba, the 
white or sugar-beet, has been largely grown for 
sugar on the continent’ of Europe since the time of 
Napoleon I. It yields about 7 lbs. of sugar from 
100 lbs. of roots, and over 2-| million tons are made 
annually, especially in France, Silesia, and Kussia. 
B. Ciela, Sicilian beet, is grown for its leaves or 
their midribs, eaten as spinacli or sea-kale. B. 
Oicla,\^i\ inacTorlitzaXthQ large-rooted variety) is 
the mangold or mangel-wurzel, a most important 
food for cattle. Other forms are grown for their 
glossy ornamental foliage. 

Beethoven, Ludwig vax, one of tlie greatest 
among the musicians of Germany, was born at 
Bonn on the Rhine on December i6th, 1770. His 
family was of Dutch extraction. He began his 
musical studies with his father, Johann, a tenor 
A'ocalist, in the year 1775. The tendency of his 
musical mind was discovered by his grandfather, 
after whom he was nameJ, and to whom he 
was sincerely attached. The grandfather died 
when Beethoven was in his third year, and with his 
death ceased the only happy hours young Ludwig 
is said to have enjoyed in his life. His father 
Johann, who had unfortunately given way to habits 
of drunkenness, thought to make money out of the 
talents of his child, and kept him to his musical 
studies with a severity, not to say cruelty, which 
almost disgusted him with the very name of music. 
When lie was nine years of age the father engaged a 
fellow vocalist and boon companion, called Pfeiffer* 
to help in the instruction of his child, and their 
united efforts certainly produced good results, for 
not only did the boy master all the technical diffi- 
culties of the violin and pianoforte, but his mind 
expanded, and he was able to give bis thoughts 
expression at a very early age. He was wont to 
say in after years that he had learned Jiiore from 
Pfeiffer than from anybody else. He never received 
more than the simplest kind of school education, 
but his desire for knowledge was great, and even as 
a boy he sought to make acquaintance with the 
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great writers of the chief 15uroi)eaii nations, and he 
acquired, almost without help, a smattering of 
Latin, French and Gernian. The organ he learned 
from the Court organist, the Fleming Tan den 
Eeden, an old friend and fellow countryman of his 
late grandfatiier. He continued Iiis organ studies 
with Neefe, the successor of Van den Eeden, and 
even in his twelfth year was skilful enough to act 
as Ih.s deputy. 

In 1787 he visited Vienna for the first time, and 
was introduced to Mozart, who, when he heard him 
pla,y, said prophetically, Take lieed to this youth, 
one of these days he will make a noise in the 
world.” Through the interest of his friend Count 
Waldstein, the Elector Max Franz sent Beethoven 
to Vienna in 1792 to continue his studies with 
Haydn, Salieri, and Albrechtsberger. He did not 
take kindly to the teaching of Flaydn, for although 
he dedicated his three pianoforte sonatas (op. 2) to 
his master, he declined to insert on the title page 
“Pupil of Haydn,” giving as his reason that “he 
had never learned anything of him.” He took 
lessons from Salieri on* ihe '"art of writing for the 
voice, and so highly did he value his teaching that 
he was never too proud to call himself his pupil. Ho 
]')assed through the drudg’ery of learning the art of 
counterpoint with Albrechtsljerger with painstaking 
patience. He also learned to play the viola, the 
violoncello, the clarinet and the iiorn in his own 
obstinate, self-willed way ; and although his teachers 
had a high regard for his genius he never succeeded 
in making himself agreeable to either of them. He 
visited Ih’agne, Nuremburg, Dresden, Leipzig and 
Berlin; was gracioiLsly received in the last named 
place by Frederick William II., and presented witli 
a snuff-box full of gold pieces. “ Not an ordinary 
snuff-box,” he 'would say to liis friend, s, “ but one of 
the kind usually given to ambassadors.” In 1800 
he left the hospitable shelter of the Lichnowsky 
palace for lodgings, where he felt he could follow 
his career with greater freedom. In the year fol- 
lowing he experienced the first symptoms of the 
naalacly wdneh embittered his remaining years, for 
it never yielded to medical treatment, ami in 1810 
he became totally deaf, Plis position in the world 
of music was by this time assured, and his brothers 
Carl and Joluinn followed him to Vienna. The 
last named had acquired some property, and on one 
New Year’s Eve sent his brother Ludwig a card on 
which he described himself as “ Land owner.” 
After having written on the back the words 
Ludwig van Beethoven, “ Brain owner,” he re- 
turned the card. By this it may be gathered that 
Beethoven had some appreciation of humour, 
though his deafness .somewhat isolated liim from 
the world and he apjieared to be misanthropical. 
When the poet Goethe met him in 1812, he wrote 
to Zelter, his friend, “ I made acquaintance with 
Beethoven at Toplitz. His marvellous talent as- 
tounded me. But, unfortunately, he is an utterly 
untamed character. He is not indeed wrong in 
finding the world detestable. Still his finding it so 
does not make it any more enjoyable either to him- 
self or to others.” He became more and moi'e 
secluded from the world, and when he took the 
guardianship of his nephew Carl in 1815 the 


I extravagances and evil conduct of this young man 
^ so affected him that ho became more and more re- 
tiring and engrossed in , musical cmnpo.sjtion. Ho 
' caught cold driving in an open chaise, aiul ulti- 
mately succumbed to an attack of inflammat ion of 
lungs and dropsy, dving during a thunderstorm on 
March 26th, 1827. He was buried in the Wahnng 
Cemetery in Vienna. His remains were twice dis- 
turbed. They were exhumed and reburied October 

13th, 1863, and on Juno 21st, 1888, they were re- 
moved to the Central Cemetery at Summering, 
where they now rest close to the graves of Schubert 
and Mozart. ' 

In personal appearance Beethoven was of medium 
height, a broad and finn i head large, 

his hair black and plentitnl ; ho shaved close, 
though at times he allowed his beard to gro\y for 
several days ; his eyes vrere largo, black, and pierc- 
ing: his voice rough, except when influenced by 
feeling, wlien it was soft and tender in tone. 

As ?i composer his music is marked by deep _ and 
earnest thought. Ho always worked with an ideal 
in his mind, and his mu.sic is the expression ot 
some mental imagery niitl poetical emotion. Inins 
later years the strength of his utterances became 
deeper, more energetic, and ajrpeals with pow'ci as 
great in its way to musicians ns the words ot 

Shakespeare among poet.s. ,* 1 . 

The wealth of imagery, the grandeur ot his 
imagination, the character o.i gloom and inelan- 
choiy ivliich pervades oertmii of his music has been 
compared to the poetry ot Dante, so tliat Beetlio\en 
as a musician is lielcl to be as eminent as the 

greatest of poet.s. . , ^ , v 

His works, whicli cowpnse orohestral and sym- 
phonic compositions, chamber music, tlie opeia 
PWAio, two masses, other ^cal music with 

pianoforte pieces, and present cMerenees ot style 
varying accordimr to the date of production, have 
beet an-anged in three ponods, each the develop- 
ment and expansion of the other, the first penod 
or style is found in his music produced up to the 
year 1800, when the sway ot art as then known was 
L^eater than his own individuahty. In the next, 
which began with his second and ended with ns 
eighth symphonies strength '“ts 

genius was more manifest- Ilie_ third period (1816 
to his death), which includes his ninth symphony, 
is that in which the most poetical and even pi o- 
phetic sides of his gewps 'jure more powerfully 
displayed. His svmpltoines form the b.ickbone o . 
all go^d orcliestrAl concert.s his chamber music i.s 
more popular than ever, Ins sonatas form the 
groundwm-k for study among pupils, and the oppor- 
tunitv for the display o* '*ihties of the best 
executants, and the influence ot his music spreads 
wider every day. Hfo compositions have been 
enumerated by Nottebohm, who has also given 
details concerning them. His life has been ably 
written bv Schindler (translated by Moscheles), by 
H. A. Riiding (Sampson Low 4c Co. ), by Sir George 
Grove (J)ietimi<Lry of, 

French, German, and English, 

Beetle is the popular name for the members of ; 
that order of iiiects known as Coleoptera, m 
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which the anterior pair of wings are converted into 
hard, horny cases (elytra) nseci to protect the pair 
of membranous flying wings. The order is a highly 
organised one, and contains upwards of 80,000 
species. The term, like most of those in popular 
use, is very loosely applied, and it includes many 
insects which are not true beetles, such as the 
black beetle (an Orthopteran, q.v.). The account of 
the order is therefore given under COLEOPTERA. 

Beets, Nicolas, was born at Harlem in 1814, 
and though a student of theology and ultimately a 
pastor, won early distinction as a Dutch poet of the 
Byronic school. His poeuis appeared at intervals 
from 1<SP>4 to 18<>2. In history and criticism he 
achieved some distinction, and his theological 
attainments were so gn^at that lie was in 1874 
a,ppoiiited professor of that subject at Utrecht. 

Beet Sugar. [Sugar.] 

Begg, James, D.D., born in 1808 in Lanarksliire 
and emmated at the Ibiiversity of Glasgow, entered 
the ministry and hold for some years the cure of 
Liberton. At the disruption of the Scottish Church 
in 184o he joined the Free Church, and until his 
death in 1883 was pastor of Newington, Edinburgh. 
Ho was consiflcuous among the ohi orthodox school 
of divines for his inteliectual capacity, genial 
humour, and controversial vigour. He took an 
active interest in the housing of the poor. 

Beggar my Neighbour, a simple game of 
chance at cards, played by two or more persons. The 
pack being dealt equally to each, each in turn lays 
down a card until an honour appears. This must be 
paid for by the next player, on a scale varying from 
four for the ace to one for the kna.ve ; the player who 
has laid down the honour then takes the whole of 
the cards lying on the table. Should another 
honour appear among the cards laid down in pay- 
ment, the next player has at once to pay for it 
similarly, and so on. The object is to obtain all the 
cards. The game is mentioned as existing in 1777. 

Begbards, [Beguines.] 


Begonia, a genus of herbaceous plants, natives 
of the East Indies and of tropical America, the 



type of a somewhat isolated order of Dicotyledons, 
related perhaps to the Sax\fvagacem, The genus is 


named from Michel Begon, a Frenchman, and 
comprises some 350 species. The leaves arc alter- 
nate, stipulate, and so markedly oblique a.s to jmve 
suggested the name elephanfs ear for the genus. 
The flowers are unisexual, having a perianth of 
four leaves in the staminate ones and five leaves in 
the pistillate. The stamens are numerous ; the 
carpels, three, forming a three-wfinged inferior ovary 
with a spiral stigma round its style. The plants 
are readily propagated by cuttings of their leaves 
which produce adventitious buds. Some species 
have tubers, and these have recently been improved 
by cultivation until their flowers, which are white, 
yellow, orange, pink, crimson or scarlet, have 
reached a diameter of two or three inches. 

Beg-sbelir, or Bei-shehr, a lake, river, and 
town in the province of Karamania, Asiatic Turkey. 
The lake is about 20 miles long, by 5 to 10 miles 
broad, and was known to the ancients as Lake 
Coralis. The river issues from the S.E. extremity 
and connects it with Lake Sogla. The town on the 
right bank of the river and near its exit has the 
remains of some handsome buildings, including a 
large mosque, but is lapsing into decay. 

Beguines. Prompted partly by pious motives, 
partly by the advantages of the religious ” pro- 
fession, there sprang up in the Middle Ages a class 
of persons w^ho without taking strict vows devoted 
themselves to mendicancy and good works. Women 
usually of social position and either widows or 
spinsters adopted this life in the Netherlands about 
the 12th century under the name Beguines. Some 
trace the word to Begg or Le Begue, a supposed 
founder of the community, others to St. Begue, and 
others again with greater probability to "a, verb 
meaning ‘‘ to stammer.” They spread over France 
and got a footing in England, being protected by 
the Church, but everywhere became gradually 
absorbed into the inferior order of Franciscans, 
excepting in Germany and Belgium, where 
Uguinages still exist. The male members were 
known as Beghards, but they developed into a 
mystical and perhaps socialistic sect, rebelled 
against the Pope, were suppressed, and ultimately 
disappeared among the Franciscan tertmrU, to 
whom they were closely allied. In Italy they were 
known as Bizgocchi or Boccasoti, 

Begum, an Indian title of honour equivalent to 
Prhieeni;, usually borne by the mothers, sisters, 
or wives of native rulers, or by women regnant in 
India. (B'or the robbery of the Begums of Oude 
see Hastings, Warren.) 

Behaim, Martin, mathematician and as- 
tronomer, was born at Nurnberg about 1460. He 
pursued a commercial career until 1480, v>'hen he 
went to Lisbon and became noted as a maker of 
maps. In 1484-86 he accompanied Diego Cam on 
a voyage of discovery along the W. coast of Africa, 
reaching as far as the Congo river. During the 
years 1491-93 he constructed a terrestrial globe, 
which is still preserved in Nurnberg. He died in 
Lisbon, 1507. 

Behar, a Bengal town, in the Patna district, 
has a great inn for Mohammedan pilgrims. It 
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contains some ancient mosques and the ruins of an 
old fort. 

Behar, Bahae, or Beyhae, a Hindostan 
province in Bengal, area 44,131) squai*e miles. 
Traversed by the Ganges, it has also extensive 
canal and irrigaiion systems. It is the most densely 
peopled pi'ovince of'' India, and produces indigo 
and opium extensively. As the cradle of Buddhism 
it is a holy land to the followers of that religion. 

BeMstmi, a, mountain near a village of the 
same name in Persia, province of Irak-Ajemi, cele- 
brated for the sculpture and inscriptions cut out on 
its side. The principal of these relates to Darius 
Plystaspes, who is represented with a bow in his 
hand, and a number of captives before him chained 
togetlier by ihe neck, and with his foot upon one. 
These inscriptions are at an elevation of 300 feet 
from the ground, and the labour expended in cutting 
them out must have been enormous. Their probable 
date is 515 B.o. There are other inscriptions in 
Greek and Arabic, The Darius tablets were trans- 
lated by Sir Henry Rawlinson, whose account of his 
work is given in the Jowrnal of the Royal Anatic 
Society. 

Belim., Dr* Ernst, geographer, was born in 1830, 
at Gotha. At first chief assistant in the editorship 
of the MHtheilunye7L, a geographical periodical, he 
became, in 1878, editor himself on Dr. Petermami’s 
death. He also cornmenced in 1872 a statistical 
supplement to the Mittlielhmiyen, and in 1876 be- 
came the statistician for the Almayiaeli de Gotha. 
He died in 1884 in his native town. 

Behn, Aphea, writer of plays and novels, was 
born in 1640 in Wye, Kent, her maiden name being 
Johnson. While still a child she went to Surinam, 
where she became acquainted with Oroonoko, a 
slave, whom she introduced subsequently as the 
subject of one of her novels. On returning to 
England, about 1658, she married a London 
merchant, being left a widow in less than ten years. 
She became a favourite with Charles II., and he 
sent her on a mission to Antwerp. She then became 
a figure in the gay society of the time, and was a 
prolific autlior of plays, poems, and novels, which, 
though much praised at the time, are chiefly remark- 
able for their impurity. She died in 1689, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Behring, or Bering, Yitus, a celebrated 
navigator, was born in 1680 at tiorsens, in Jutland, 
and/ having entered the Russian service under 
Peter the Great, discovered, in 1728, the Strait, 
since called after him, that divide,s A.sia from 
America. In the course of a second voyage, under- 
taken for the further examination of the N.W. coast 
of America as far north as lat. 69°, he was wrecked 
on Behring Island, one of the Aleutian Islands, 
and died there on December 8th, 1741. 

Behring^s Strait, named after Vitus Behring, 
who discovered it, is the channel that separates 
Asia from America, and connects the Paciflo and 
Arctic oceans. Previous to Behring’s expedition in 
1728, Asia and America were supposed to be united. 
‘The strait was more fully explored by Cook in 1778. 
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Beilan is the name of a town and a pass in 
the N. of Syria, and on the E. side of the Gulf of 
Iscanderoon. It is the ordinary route between 
Syria and Cilicia. Through it Alexander the Great 
marched, and the Crusaders, and in 1832 it was the 
scene of a conflict between Egyptians and Turks. 

Beira, a province of Portugal, with Spain on the 
E. and the Atlantic on the W., and watered partly 
by the Donro in the H. and partly by, the Tagus in 
the S. Besides cattle, sheep, and pigs, its products 
embrace wine, grain, fruits, etc. The heir-apparent 
to the Portuguese throne laears the title Ibince of 
Beira. 

Beisa Antelope. [Oryx.] 

Beja, an eastern branch of the Hamitic race 
[Hamites], occupying nearly the whole of the 
steppe lands between "Upper Egypt and Abyssinia, 
and extending from the Middle Nile E. to the Red 
Sea. The Bejas are an historic people, the true 
aborigines of East Nubia, prebabiy the Begas of 
early Arab writers (tenth century), the Bugas 
of Greek and Axumite (Abyssinian) inscriptions 
(fourth century), and the Buka of the hiero- 
glyphic record^ They are the Magabari and 
Blemmyes of Strabo (book xvii.), who for centuries 
harassed the southern frontiers of Egypt, but who 
were brought under Mohammedan influences soon 
after the Moslem invasion of the Nile valley 
(seventh century). All are now Mohammedans; 
many of their chiefs even claim Arab descent, and 
some toward Upper Egypt speak Arabic. But the 
bulk of the nation still retain their primitive 
Hamitic tongue (To-Bedawiye), which is akin on 
the one hand to the old Egyptian, on the other to 
the Dankali, Somal and Galla idioms, south of 
Abyssinia. They are divided into a great number 
of tribes, some of which have been several times in 
collision with the English forces since the British 
occupation of Sawakiir(Suakin) in their territory on 
the Red vSea coast. The chief! tribal divisions 
are 1. The Ahdhdeh about the frontier of Upper 
Egypt, largely assimilated to the Arab Bedouins. 
2. The Bishdrl (BishMab), the Shari of the hiero- 
glyphics, Egbai district, south of the Ababcleh, and 
generally between Sawakin and the Nile ; include 
the Hadareb, Heljab, Mansurab, Amrar. and several 
other septs. 3. The Taqa, of the Khor-Baraka 
valley, and generally from tlie Bishari, south to 
Abyssinia; include the powerful Hadendawas. 
Halenkas, Homrans, and Beni-Amers. Several of 
the Arabised Senaar tribes, such as the Sukurieh, 
Kababish, Jiilin and Bagara, , appear to be also of 
Beja stock. The Bejas, already described by 
Herodotus as the tallest and finest of men” 
(book iii.), are physically a magnificent race, with 
well-shaped muscular frames, regular features, and 
long black kinky hair, on the dressing of which 
extraordinary care is bestowed. They are an exceed- 
ingly brave, freedom-loving people, chiefly engaged 
in camel-breeding and as caravan leaders between 
the Nile and the Red Sea. See Burckhardfs 
I ravels m NuUa (1822); J. Russiger’s Reise in 
Myypten^ und Ost. Sudan (1843-44) ; Col. Gi'anUs 
Route March from Berber to Korosko (1863) ; A. H. 
Keane’s Mthmlogy of Byyjjtian Sudan (1884). 
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Bejar, a Spanish town, fortified, is 45 miles S. 
of Salamanca, in the valley of Sierra de Bejar. It 
has an annual fair, a hot sulphur spring, and manu- 
factures cloth. 

Bek, Antony, a Bishop of Durham in the time 
of Edward I. He died in 1311. Also the name of 
a Bishop of Horwich, wdio died in 1343. 

Bek, Thomas, a Bishop of St. David’s, died 
1293. Also the name of a Bishop of Lincoln, who 
died in 1347. 

^ Beke, Ghaeles Tilstone, traveller, was born 
in London in 1800. He studied law at first, but 
abandoned it for historical and geographical 
pursuits. In 1834 he published his Researches in 
Primeml History, which drew forth much opposi- 
tion on the ground of its hostility to the inspired 
record of the creation in Genesis. For this he 
received the degree of Ph.D. from the university of 
Tubingen. In 1840 he went to Abyssinia, and 
published the results of his explorations in 1846. 
Besides an attempt to explore the Upper Nile and 
another journey to Abyssinia, he also, in the year 
of his death, 1874, set out for Palestine to determine 
the exact position of Mount Sinai. In addition to 
his contributions to the Transactions of learned 
societies and works on Abyssinia and the Nile, he 
also edited for the Hakluyt Society De Vere’s 
Three Yoyaycs towards China, 

Bekes, a Hungarian market town, and the 
capital of the county of the same name, is chiefly 
inhabited by Calvinists, and does a trade in cattle, 
corn, and honey. It is situated at the junction of 
the Black and White Kords. 

Bekker, Immanuel, philologist, was born in 
1785 at Berlin, where in 1810 he obtained a 
professorship in the university. Among the works 
he edited are comprised Plato (10 v6\s.), Omtores 
Atticl (7 vols.), Aristotle, Thucydides, Aristo- 
phanes (3 vols.), Livy, Tacitus, and 24 volumes of 
the Byzantine historians. He died in 1871. 

Bel and the Dragon, one of the books of the 
Apocrypha (q.v,), forming part of the Greek 
version of the book of Daniel, but not found in 
Hebrew or Chaldee. It describes in very naive lan- 
guage how Daniel’s success in combating idolatry 
caused him to be cast into the den of lions. Jerome 
considered it a fable, but it is recognised by the 
Eoman and Anglican churches, and formed part 
of the Lectionaiy of the latter till 1871. 

Belcher, Sir EdwarL, navigator and explorer, 
was born in 1799, and entered the Roval Navy in 
1812. He was present in the Superb at the bom- 
bardment of Algiers in 1816, and received his 
lieutenant’s commission in 1818. In 1825-28 he 
accompanied Beechey to Behring Strait, and in 
1829 became a commander. From 1836 to 1842 he 
was employed on surveying duties in the Sul2?hur, 
in which he made the voyage round the world, and 
also took part in the operations in China. In 1841 
he attained post-rank, and in 1843, while he was 
surveymg in the East Indies, lie was knighted. In 
1862-53 he commanded the AssistanGe'’m one of 
the Franklin search expeditions. He became a 


rear-admiral in 1861, and a vice-admiral in 1866, and 
died an admiral and K.C.B. in 1877, Among his 
works Narrative of a Voyage Round the World, 
1843; A Treatise on Nautical Surveying; The 
Voyage of the Samarang, lcS48 ; The Lak of the 
Arctic Voyages, 1855 ; and The Great Hguatorial 
C%rrent,Vti>ll. 

Belemnitidse is one of the three families of 
that section of the ten-armed Cephalopoda, known 
as the Phragmophoba owing to the possession of 
a “ phragmocone.” This structure consists of a 
series of septa or partitions slightly separated from 
one another, but communicating by a narrow tube 
known as the siphuncle. (This should be compared 
with the structure of a Nautilus shell.) In the 
forms with the simplest shells the phragmocone con- 
sists simply of a series of septa with the chambers 
between them closed in at the sides by a thin 
I calcareous wall ; in the Beiemnites it is enclosed in 
a cavity (alveolus) at one end of a dense, long, and 
usually conical shield, known as the '‘ guard.” At 
the alveolar end the guard is continued as a horny 
tube (the proostracum). Like the squid they pos- 
sessed an ink sac. The family is extinct ; the 
principal genus was Belemnitcs,k\\\Ci\ was common 
throughout the Mesozoic (q.v.) era ; a few species 
occurred earlier and a few siirvi\'ed till later. The 
‘‘ guards ’’ of jyeA'WTi to, owing to their iride.structi- 
bility are very common as fossils, and luive long 
been known as “ thunderbolts.” Other important 
genera are Auleicoceras, an early form found in the 
Tyrol,^ and Spirulirostra from the Miocene, in both 
of which the guard is small in comparison with the 
phragmocone. 

Belemnotenthidae, a second family of the 
Phragmophoba (for terms Belemnitidje), in 
which the “ guard ” is reduced to a thin shelly 
layer surrounding the “ phragmocone,” The in'in- 
cipal genus is Relenmoteuthis, of which some speci- 
mens froin the Oxford clay Iiave preserved traces 
of the sott parts, and thus have done much to 
elucidate the structure of the family and its allies. 
The family is extinct, and lived only in the Trias 
and Jurassic periods. 

Belfast, the chief commercial and manufacturing 
centre in Ireland, is on the Lagan, which flows into 
Belfast Lough, and which is here spanned by 
several bridges. It is the capital of Ulster, and the 
county town of Antrim, and in 1888 was raised to 
the rank of a city. The area of the borough is in 
round figures 7,000 acres. Built mostly of brick, it 
has also wdde and regular streets, chief among 
which is now the Royal Avenue, a new thoroughfare 
leading through the centre of the town, and contain- 
ing besides many elegant shops, the post-oifico, the 
Ulster reform club, and the free librarv. Other 
of its chief public buildings are the towri hall, the 
county court, the commercial buildings and ex- 
change, the white and biwn linen halls, the 
Albert memorial clock tower, tlieatre, etc. For 
recreation it has two extensive parks and botanic 
gardens. Its chief industries are the manufacture 
of linen and shipbuilding, after which come flour- 
mills, rope-making, distilling, the manufacture of 
aerated water, etc. For its extensive commerce 
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BelgiojosOy a town of Northern Italy, situated 
between the Po and the Olona, has an old castle. 
The Princess Cristina of Belgiojoso, born 1808, died 
1871, was an enthusiast in the cause of Italian 
libert^^ 

Bel^ um, a country of‘W. Europe, bounded on 
the N. oy the North Sea and Holland, on the E. by 
Prussia and Luxemburg, and on the S.W. by France. 
The name is derived from the JBelgre, a Celtic-speak- 
ing race who once inhabited the whole region W. 
of the Ehine known to the Romans as Gallia Bel- 
gica, of which the Belgium of to-day is only a 
fraction. This is among the smallest of the Euro- 
pean states, its area J)eing only 11,873 square miles, 


it has commodious harbours and docks, as much 
as between one and two millions having just 
been expended upon their improvement. Be- 
sides trading with British ports, its ships sail to 
America and the chief ports on the Continent. The 
prevailing religious denomination is the Presby- 
terian, whose churches number 33 as against (5 
Roman Catholic, 15 Methodist, and 20 Episcopalian. 
'Ihere are also Unitarian bodies and other minor 
sects. The leading educational establishments are 
Queen’s college, a brick edit! ce opened in 1849, 
the Presbyterian college, the Royal Academical 
institution, several denominational colleges, and 
national as well as private schools. It has been 
the scene of frequent faction fights between the 
Catholics and Protestants, notably in the years 
18G4, 1872, 1880, and 1886. 

Belfort, a fortified French town and capital of 
the department of Upper Rhine, on the Savoureuse, 
offered a stout resistance to the German forces in 
1870, capitulating with the sanction of the govern- 
ment, and only after a three months’ siege. From 
1871 to 1879 that part of the Haut-Rhin department 
remaining in French possession was named the 
“territory of Belfort” after the town: the name 
Haut-Rhin, however, has now again been restored. 
Its citadel is by Vauban. It has also a fine church, 
a college, a public library, and various manu- 
factures. 

Belfry (French hcffroi) is said to be derived 
not from bell, but from old German words meaning 
a sheltered place. First applied to a kind of 
movable tower used in sieges, it was then transferred 
to a watch tower or alarm bell tower, and then to 
any tower containing a bell. In Italy (where the 
name is cwnipamle) church belfries stand detached 
from the church ; and so occasionally in England, 
as at Beccles in Suffolk, Evesham, and along the 
Welsh border. Often in England, however, it is 
reduced to a mere turret or bell-cote placed on the 
west end of tlie church. On the Continent belfries 
are frequently secular, and attached to municipal 
buildings. The famous belfry of Bruges, com- 
menced 1291, is of this class. It is 353 feet high, 
and contains a carillon of forty-eight bells. 

Belgas, the inhabitants, according to Julius 
Cmsar. of one of the three great divisions of Gaul ; 
they extended from the Rhine to the ocean, their S. 
boundary being the Seine and Marne, wdiich separ- 
ated them from tlie Celtic or Gauls. Cmsar and 
his informants held them to be of German origin, 
but modern writers are of oi'dnion that this was true 
of only some portions of them, and that in the main 
they were Celtic. The name was undoubtedly a 
collective name for a group of tribes. Belgm were 
also found settled by Cfesar in Kent and Surrey, 
and Ptolemy locates a population of that name in 
the modern Wiltshire, but the relation of these 
latter to the continental Belgfe is obscure. 

Belgaum, a city and district of British India, 
Bombay };)residency. 'Phe city, which is situated 
55 miles N.E. of Goa, is on a plain 2,500 feet above 
sea-level. It was ca]")tured by the British in 1818 
jind made a permanent military station 
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or about one-eighth of that of Great Britain. Its 
greatest length (N.W. to S.E.) is 174 miles, and its 
greatest breadth 105 miles. The general aspect of 
the country is level, presenting few natural features 
of particular importance. The highest hill, Baraque 
Michel, is 2,230 feet, but the mean elevation of 
Belgium is not more than 536 feet. Belgium is 
remarkably well watered, the principal rivers being 
the Maas, or Meuse, of which 115 miles are Belgian, 
and the Scheldt, or Escaut, with 108 miles in 
Belgium, both navigable throughout; the Yzer is 
navigable for about 26 miles ; the Lcsse, one of the 
tributaries of the Meuse, traverses in its course the 
beautiful stalactite grotto of Han, nearly a mile in 
length. The country W. of the Meuse and its 
tributary the Sambre is low, flat, and fertile, but 
the region at the foot of the Ardennes, in the E., 
is much less productive. Mineral springs are found 
in several districts ; the most celebrated are those 
of Spa, Chaiidefontaine, and Tongres. 
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msiorij. The Belgium of to-day can scarcely 
said to have aliistory, since it dates only from 1831. 
Prior to the revolution which preceded (in beptem- 
ber, 1830) its establishment on its present basis, 
the country formed a part of the Netherlands, and 
shared with what is now Holland the vicissitudes 
of many wars, failing, however, to shake otf the 
Spanish yoke with the Dutch Bepublic. \_See 'imder 
HoIjLA n D.l The Austrian Netherlands, as they then 
came to ho called, acknowledged the supremacy of 
the House of Hapsburg until the all-devouring em- 
pire of the first Naxjoleon reduced them to French 
provinces. On his fall the Netherlands were once 
more united as a kingdom under the sceptee of 
Williarn of Oi'ange-Nassau, son of the last Stadt- 
holdorof the Seven United Provinces. The revolu- 
tion of 1830 put an end to this union, and a “ Na- 
tional Congress” in the following year elected 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Goburg Gotha ^as king of 
the Belgians. On his death, in 1865, his son suc- 
ceeded "him as Leopold II. In consequence of its 
o-cograpliical situation, interposed between two ot 
the^great European powers, Belgium has been the 
theatre of many campaigns in which politically it 
had little concern. The number of its battle-fields 
has acquired for it the unenviable title of “the 
cock-pit of Europe.” The campaigns of Marl- 
borough, with the battles of Ramillies (1706) and 
Oudeiiarde (1708), and Wellington’s victories of 
Quatre Bras and Waterloo (1815), may be cited as 
the most familiar examples. 

The ConstlUition, as fixed by the law of 1§31, 
provides for a king, a senate, and a Chamber of 
Representatives. The last-named is elected by all 
citizens over 21 years of age who pay not less than 
40 francs (32s.) in direct taxation, and serves for 8 
years. A considerable extension of the franchise 
is, however, contemplated (1891). The maximum 
number of members is in the proportion of one to 
every 40,000 of the population ; the actual number 
in 1889 was 138. The Senate, chosen by the same 
electorate as the Chamber, serves for four years 
only, and numbers half as many members as the 
Lower House. The chief ministers are (1) the 
President of the Council and Minister of Finance, 
and the Ministers of (2) Justice, (3) Interior and 
Instruction, (4) War, (5) Railways, Posts and Tele- 
graphs, (6) Foreign Affairs, and (7) Agriculture, 
industry, and Public Works. 

Pojmlatioii. In 1889 this was 6,093,798, or an 
average of 533 to the square mile. Belgium has 
long been the most thickly peopled countiy of 
Europe. Even in the sixteenth century Philip XL 
of Spain is said to have exclaimed on passing 
through it, “ I’his is only one great town.” As the 
population is at present increasing annually at the 
rate of about 11^ per cent., there seems a reasonable 
X.)rospect of Philip’s description becoming literally 
accurate before very long. Emigration is a little 
more than counterbalanced by immigration. The 
fact that Belgium possesses no colonies helps no 
doubt to keep clown the number of emigrants. The 
Congo Free State, of which the King of the Bel- 
gians is the sovereign, is not likely to afford much 
additional outlet for the surplus population. 

Beligion. The constitution provides for full 


religious liberty, but as a matter of fact nearly all 
the inhabitants are members of the Roman Catholic 
Church. There are about 10,000 Protestants and 
4 000 Jews. The country is divided into six dioceses, 
tire Archbishopric of MeGhlin (Malines), and the 
Bishoprics of Bruges, Ghent, Liege, Naniur, and 
Tournay. There are 5,428 Roman Catholic 

churches. „ . 

EducMioTi, There is a system of schools, sup- 
ported partly by the State and x^artly by the locality 
in which they are situated; but the results, as 
apparent in recruiting returns and other similar 
statistics, are not altogether satisfactory. A con- 
siderable percentage of the x^opi^hition can still 
neither read nor write. There are four universities, 
at Ghent, Liege, Brussels (free), and Louvain, with 
a total of over 5,000 students, besides a famous 
academy of fine arts at Antwerp, with some 
1 300 students, and conservatoires of music at 
Brussels, Ghent, and Louvain, with an aggregate 
of about 15,000 students. The universities have 
special technical schools attached to them, a.iiu 
there are schools of design attended by some 13,Ut)0 

students. . . , 

AfjTiC'ult'icTe. Owing to the density ot the pojiiy 
lation in proportion to the limited area, Belgium is 
forced to depend largely for its maintenance on 
foreign imports. To the same cause may also be 
attributed, in part at least, the tendency to extreme 
subdivision of the land which is a niarked charac- 
teristic of its agriculture. Belgium is emphatically 
a country of small holdings, there being ^^oiit a 
million of landed proprietors, of whom only 41,000 
hold more than 25 acres, while 59,400 are possesses 
of less than one “hectare” (about 2| acres). By 
these, however, the land is assiduously cultivated, 
and a very high reputation for farming has been 
established. In the low-lying districts imr the 
mouth of the Scheldt, large tracts of land, called 
“ polders.” have been protected by substantial 
dykes, as in Holland, from the inroads of the sea, 
and drained by a network of canals, some of which 
are above the general level of the soil, and are fed 
by pumping. Nearly 200 square miles -of what , 
would otherwise be waste land have thus been 
brought under cultivation ; in some parts the loose 
sand-dunes have been planted with the sand-reed 
{Arunclo afenaria), which in the course of centuries 
has formed a vegetable soil, and now supports 
extensive fir-idantations. About 67 per cent, of the 
total area is at present cultivated; 13 per cent, 
consists of pasture and meadow lands, and 17 per 
cent, of forest. The principal crops are wheat, rye, 
barlev, oats, and red clover; beetroot, potatoes, 
carrots, and turnips are also largely grown, and 
the last three are exported in considerable quanti- 
ties; flax has for centuries been an important 
article of cultivation and export. 

Ind'nstries, Iron is a chief source of w^ealth. 
The value of the ore produced in 1888^ was over 
£43,000. Pig-iron to the amount of 826,850 tons, 
valued at £1,780,000, and manufactured iron, 
547,818 tons, value £2,800,000 were produced in the 
same year, besides 231,847 tons of steel ingots, 
value £760,000, and 185,417 tons of manufactured 
i steel, value £900,000. (N.B. The above values are 
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merely approxima,te equivalents in English money 
of the figures in official tables.) It should be 
noted that the returns for 1889-90, as far as they 
are j’^et complete, show an increase under each of 
these hejids. The production of pig-iron employs 
some 3,000 men, and about an equal number are 
engaged in the manufactured iron trade. 

Cbal exists in great abundance. The seams in 
some districts do not lie horizontally, as in England, 
but are nearl}^ vertical, so that mining has to be 
carried on almost entirely by means of shafts, in- 
stead of the level galleries in use in England. These 
shafts or pits are driven constantl}^ deeiaer as the 
coal is got out, until the limit of practicable mining 
is reached. There are 260 coal-mines in Belgium, 
of which 133 were working in 1888, The output 
during that year was 19,218,000 tons, and the 
estimated value £6,480,000. Nearly 4| million tons 
were exported. On the other hand about one 
million tons were imported during the same period. 
103,477 persons were engaged in coal mining in 
1888, including 3,327 women, 8,562 boys, and 1,026 
girls working underground. 

Mamifactures. Fire-arms ai-e made in great 
numbers. Libge is the centre of this industry, 
and contains the Eoyal Gun Factory, the State 
Gannon Foundry, and the State Proof-house. Ma- 
chinexy is produced chiefly at Seraing, an industrial 
centre of which the prosperity dates from the foun- 
dation of a factory by John Cockerill in 1817 ; it 
has been called the Birmingham of the Continent. 
Woollen goods are made chiefly at Verviers and 
Li^ge ; carpets at Brussels and Tournay ; linen in 
Flanders, Brabant, and Hainan! t ; lace at Brussels, 
Mechlin, and Bruges ; cotton at Ghent ; glass at 
Charleroi ; hosiery a.t Tournay. Beet-sugar manu- 
facture is an active industry, there being 115 re- 
fineries at work in 1890 ; the production amounted 
to more than 142,000 tons of raw sugar. 

SJiipjrmff. The principal sea-ports are Antwerp, 
Ostend, and Niouport. Ghent, although situated 
inland, lias a large shipping trade, the canals giv- 
ing free access to ships up to 2,000 tons burthen. 

Rbtuen of Suifping dueing the Year 1800. 


Xaiiio of Port. 


Number of 
Vessels. 


j Total Tonnage. 


Antwerp - 
Ghent 
Ostend 
Brussels - 
Nieuport - 


Commerce. Its position gives Belgium great 
importance as an entrepot. The amount of 
produce passing through its ports is therefore some- 
what in excess^ of its own requirements and pro- 
ductions. The imports of Belgium in 1890 e.xceeded 
those of 1889 (stated at £124,240,000) by nearly 
£4,000,000. The following were the principal 
articles:— Grain, of all kinds; flour, chiefly from 
the United {States ; hemp, jute, and cotton, mostly 
from England and India; hides, from the river 
Plate; ivory, from the Congo; wool, from South 
America ; nitrates ; petroleum ; rice, mainly from 


British Burmah ; coflee, from Brazil ; timber, from 
the Baltic ; coal, from England. 

Of exports the most important were : — Yarns, 
machinery, etc., raw textiles, coal, cei*eals, and 
vegetable sub.stances. The total value is estimated 
at £122,000,000. The exports show a steady annual 
increase. 

Communications. The roads are mostly verv 
good; length (in 1888) 5,610 miles. Canals are more 
numerous than in any other country except Holland ; 
navigable waters extend to 1,000 miles. In January, 
1890, there were 2,793 miles of railways open, of 
which nearly three-fourths were worked by the 
State, England is the only other country as well 
furnished. There are 4,054 miles of telegraph lines, 
with over 19,000 miles of wires, and 1,548 telegraph 
stations. Post-offices number 821, and the private 
letters carried in 1889 numbered over 95,000,000, 
besides a nearly equal number of newspapers, and 
large quantities of other documents. 

The is raised by conscription, all able-bodied 
males being liable from the age of nineteen. Sub- 
stitutes are permitted at present, but a change in 
the law is probable. The term of service is eight 
years, of which about two-thirds are usually spent on 
furlough. The infantry comprises 1 regiment of 
carabiniers, 1 of grenadiers, 3 of cliasseurs-fi-pied, 
and 14 of the line, each having 3 active and 2 reserve 
battalions, except the carabini<3rs, who have 4 and 
3 respectively. The cavalry consists of 8 regiments, 
2 of chasseurs-a-cheval, 4 of lancers, and 2 of guides ; 
each has 5 active squadrons and a depot. Of field 
artillery there are 4 regiments containing altogether 
34 active and 4 reserve batteries of 6 guns each, 
besides reserve munition battery and depot. There 
are also 4 regiments of fortress artillery. 

The following table gives the peace establishment 
according to the Budget of 1890 : — ■ 


Infantry 
Cavalry 
Artillery 
Engineers - 
AUniinistrative 


Besides the above there is a general stafl of 474 
officers and men. The total war strength of the 
Belgian army may be stated at 154,780 men, 14,000 
horses, and 240 guns. This includes the gendar- 
merie, numbering 2,449, which is to a certain extent 
incorporated in the army, but does not include the 
Garde Civique, a force of about 42,000 men. 

Art. No country, Italy perhaps excepted, is 
richer in examples of the very highest <art. It is 
impossible, within the limits at disposal, even to 
mention more than a few of the most prominent. 
The cathedrals of Brussels and Antwerp, the belfries 
of Tournay, Glient, and Bruges, and the town halls 
{hotels de rille) of Bruges, Brussels, and Louvain 
are perhaps tho most world-renowned of the many 
admirable specimens of Belgian architecture. 
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The TTeniish school is among the most celebrated 
in the history of painting, and Belgium is, of course, 
rich in examples, from the period of the Van Eycks 
at Bruges in the fourteenth century, onward., 
Memling, Quentin Matsys, Mabuse, Eubens, 
Snyders' Van Dyck, Teniers, and many other 
masters, inferior only to these, may yet be studied 
in the localities, and among most of the surround- 
ings which they loved to depict. 

Music has long been appreciatively studied in 
Belgium, and many of her sons have achieved a 
wide reputation. Of violinists, in particular, there 
is an excellent record. Joseph Ghys (1801-184:8), 
and Hubert Leonard (1819-1890) are names well 
known and highly respected among students of 
modern music, and they have worthy successors 
among the living masters. 

The inliaVitmiU of Belgium form two sharply 
deilned ethnical groups, the Flemmgs and Wallons 
or Walloons, distinct in origin, speech, traditions, 
and geographical position, but united by a com- 
mon nationality and religion. Nearly all are 
Roman Catholics ; but the Flemings, who call them- 
selves duytsch or nedef-ihiytsch, are of Teutonic 
stock, a branch of the Low German division, and 
speak a Low German idiom, essentially the same as 
the Dutch of the Netherlands, whereas the Wallons 
are of mixed Gallo-Roman descent and speak 
a Romance (Neo-Latin) tongue in two varieties 
(Hennuyer and Liegeois), closely allied to the 
French dialects of Picardy and Lorraine. The two 
groups are about equal in numbers (3,100,000 of 
Flemish, 2,900,000 of Romance speech), and also 
occupy nearly equal portions of the kingdom: 
Flemings mainly in the west (both Flanders, two- 
thirds of Brabant, Antwerp, and Limbourg, with 
area 5,000 square miles), Wallons mainly in the east 
(Hainault, Namur, Liege, Luxembourg, and one- 
third of Brabant, with area over 6,000 square miles). 
Many are bilingual, especially in the towns, and 
the capital, though situated in the Flemish domain, 
is largely French in speech. French is also the 
language of the Court, of diplomacy, the higher 
circles, general literature and intercourse, hence 
it seems destined to ultimately supersede both 
Flemish and Wallon as the exclusive language of 
the country. In late years, however, there has 
been a “ Flemish revival,” and Flemish is now 
largely used in literature, and even in scientific 
works and periodicals, such as the Bulletin de 
VAcademie Iloyale de Bel(jiqu6, On the other 
hand, Wallon, being little cultivated, has sunk to 
the iposition of a provincial qiatois. Distinctions 
have been drawn, and sometimes perhaps over- 
drawn, between the mental qualities of the two 
groups. Both are equally frugal and industrious, 
but while the Wallons are more lively they are less 
solid than the Flemings, who have also been most 
distinguished in science, and especially in art. 
Antwerp, Flanders, and Flemish Brabant are the 
true seats of Belgian painting, architecture and 
wood carving, and the Flemish towns are incom- 
parably more interesting than those of the Wallon 
territory. But the Wallons, who may be regarded 
as the true representatives of the ancient Belgce, 
axe physically the finer of the two races, stronger, 


Belgorod, also Bielgokod, a town of Russia 
upwards of 400 miles S. of Moscow, is on the 
Donetz. It is the seat of an archbishop's see, has 
numerous churches, manufactures in leather, etc. 

Belgrade, the capital of Servia, is situated at 
the confluence of the Save and Danube, and on the 
right bank of the latter. It is identified with the 
ancient Singidmiunh ot Ptolemy. From its posi- 
tion as being the key to Hungary it was long the 
scene of many fierce conflicts between the Aus- 
trians and the'Turks,and repeatedly changed hands 
—from the Greeks in 1073 to the Hungarians, back 
again to the Greeks, and from them to the Bul- 
garians, Bosnians, and Servians respectively. In 
1456 and again in 1522 it was stormed by the 
Turks, who held it until 1688, when it was retaken 
by the Austrians, who again lost it in 1690. In 
1717 Prince Eugene, the^ ruins of whose palace 
still remain, took it, and after an attempt on the 
part of the Turks to carry it by storm in 1739, it 
came into their hands by treaty. In 1789 Austria 
again acquired it ; in 1791, Turkey ; in ISOf), 
Servian insurgents ; in 1862 it was bombarded from 
its own citadel, which remained in Turkish hands 
until 1867. By the treaty of Berlin, 1878, it was made 
the capital of an independent state. Though it 
has in the main belonged to Turkey, it has yet 
more the appearance of a European than a Turkish 
town. It has a royal and an episcopal palace, a 
cathedral, a theatre, and other public and educa- 
tional buildings. Carpets, hardware, cutlery, etc., 
are manufactured, and it has a considerable trade. 

Belgravia, the specially fashionable district 
of London immediately S. of Hyde Park Corner, and 
about Eaton and Belgrave Squares. It derives its 
name from the latter, which in its turn is called 
after one of the subordinate titles of the Duke of 
Westminster, the ground landlord of the district. 

Belial is a Hebrew word meaning worthless- 
ness, wickedness. Translators have trcuited it as 
the name of a person, as in the phrases, “ son of 
Belial,” “ man of Belial.” 

Belief, a term variously used by philosophers to 
denote either a state of mind with respect to certain 
propositions, or the propositions themselves. Usually 
it means assent on insufficient evidence and is con- 
trasted with knowledge, that term being sometimes 
restricted to prox)Ositions of which the contradictory 
is inconceivable, ke, necessary truths like the pro- 
positions of arithmetic or geometry. But some 
intuitionist psychologists regard all our know- 
ledge as based on certain principles involved in the 
structure of our mind and not based on experience, 
which they term fundamental, or primary beliefs. 
In religion the term is used as almo.st a synonym 
for faith, Le. assent (largely coloured with emotion) 
to propositions, the evidence for which falls short 
of logical proof. The doctrine of the culpability of 
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wrong belief in religious matters is based _on the 
view 'that “all assent involves an act of will, 
a mediaeval theory which receives some support 
from current psychology. 

BelisariuSj in Slavonic, meaning 

IVhifc Prince, flourished in the reign of the Emperor 
Justinian. He was born in Illyria about 505 A.D., 
and died in 565. In 530, while in command 
of the eastern army of the empire, he won a 
brilliant victory o^en a Persian army twice as 
numerous as his own. Next year, however, at 
Oallinicum on the Euphrates, the Persians defeated 
him and he was recailed. In 532 he checked the 
factious fighting in Constantinople between the 
Green and'the Blue parties, who at that time were 
endangering the supremacy of Justinian. He was 
thereafter in 533 sent with an army into Africa 
against the Vandals, wdiose king, Gelimer, he made 
prisoner, and led in triumph through Constanti- 
nople. He was next engaged in Italy against the 
Goths, whose king, Vitiges, he also captured in 
540 at Eavenna. Summoned to Constantinople by 
the emperor, he was again engaged against the 
Persians in 541-42, after which he had to return to 
Italy in consequence of the invasion of Totila. 
Though inadequately supplied with forces he yet 
sustained a struggle against the barbarians for five 
years. In the end, however, his repeated requests 
for additional aid being disregarded, he was 
replaced in the command (in 548) byNarses, his 
rival, distinguishing himself once more in 559 in a 
campaign against the Bulgarians. In 563 he was 
imprisoned through a slanderous charge of con- 
spiracy against Justinian, whom he had served so 
well ; but the emperor becoming convinced of his 
innocence soon afterwards, set him free and restored 
him to his dignities. According to another but 
not so authentic account, Belisarius was deprived 
of his eyesight and reduced to beggary. He had 
the misfortune to be mated with a pirofligate wife 
Antonina, a comiianion of the Empress Theodora. 

Belize, the capital of British Honduras, wdiich 
also bears the same name, is situated on the river 
Belize. It is the only trading port of British 
Honduras, and from it are^ exported mahogany, 
logwood, rosewood, sarsaparilla, indiarubber, etc., 
the produce of the colony. 

Bell- Bells are made of various materials— 
glass, silver, and recently steel — but that most 
usually employed if? bronze or bell-metal (q.v.), a 
mixture of copper and tin. Some early Irish bells 
are made of riveted plates, but all but an infini- 
tesimal proportion are cast. Their use is certainly 
very ancient. Small bells are found at Nuneveh, 
and golden bells formed part of Aaron's vest- 
ments. (Exod. xxviii. 33, 34.) Some form of bell 
was used by the Greeks in fortified towns. Greek 
and Eoman bells were very variously shaped, some 
forms resembling onr own. Sets of bells were at- 
tached to frames and carried in the hand (ap- 
parently) in certain religious processions ; bells were 
attached to the collars of chariot - h orses ; and gongs 
of bell-metal are preserved in the Naples Museum. 
In Christian worship the use of bells dates xn-obably 


from about the fifth century. It is mentioned by 
Bede, and by Gregory of Tours. They are or have 
been used to summon to church ; to signify the 
approaching death of a member of the congrega- 
tion (the “passing bell”), a practice revived in 
some places of late years, here and there, by the 
Anglican Church ; during a thunderstorm to keep 
off the lightning (a practice still customary in parts 
of the Tyrol, and elsewhere on the Continent) ; to 
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call to prayer (ANGELtrs) ; and at the elevation of 
the host in Catholic worship. Before a funeral, in 
the Anglican Church, a bell is tolled ; after it a 
peal of bells is often rung in the country, though 
less commonly in towns, for obvious reasons, ine 
bell rung at the elevation of the host is commonly 
a hand-bell ; sometimes (in England before the 
Reformation) it was a small bell hung among the 
rest in the tower, or alone just above the chancel. 
Church bells commonly bear pious inscriptions, and 
have often been dedicated or “ baptised ^ ^ with 
religious ceremonies. The curfew bell was originally 
rung in pursuance of a statute ascribed to William 
the Conqueror, ordering all fires to be piit out at 
8 p.m. The practice was abolished by Henry 11., 
but the “ curfew ” is still rung at dusk in many 
places. In some places on the Continent-~es- 
pecially at Antwerp cathedral and Bruges- elabor- 
ate music is performed by sets of hells. (Caril- 
lon.) For the ringing of bells see Change- 
ringing. The principal bell-foundries are those 
of Leicester in England (where Great Paul was 
cast) and Louvain in Belgium. 

ReinarliMe hells. The earliest bells were mere 
hand bells ; and really large specimens hardly oc- 
cur before the fifteenth century of our era. the 
famous Great Bell of Moscow, now converted into a 
sort of chapel, is 80 feet round and 90 feet high, and 
is said to weigh 198 tons. It was spoilt in casting, 
was in the earth 136 years, and set up m its 
present position by the Emperor Nicholas. The 
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largest bell in use, also in Moscow, is said to weigh 
12A tons. The Kaiscrgiocke of Cologne Cathedral 
(ls7f), made from cannon captured in the Franco- 
Gerrnan war, wcig'hs a little over 26^ tons. Another 
in the same cathedral, cast in 1447' weighs 11 tons. 
Big Ben in the Clock Tower at Westminster (cast 
ishs) weighs 1;3 tons; it was cracked in the cast- 
ing, but the elfect was cured by the crack being 
filed open : Great Tom, at Christ Church, Oxford, 
cast 1(180,' 7-^ tons; “Great Paul,” at St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London, cast 1881, 17 J tons. 

Bell, Andrew, was born in 1753 at St. Andrews, 
where also he was educated. Taking orders in 
the Church of England, he went to India, and in 
1780 became manager of the institution for the 
education of the orphan children of European 
soldiers at Madras. Here, through the lack of 
pro],)erly qualified assistants, he had to fall hack 
upon the scholars themselves for aid, in which 
expe<lient originated the Madras or monitorial 
system of education. His liealth failing he was 
pensioned off by the East India Company in 1797, 
and having returned to England he in the same 
year j^ublished a work on his system. Through its 
adoption by Joseph Lancaster, a Quaker, it obtained 
considerable public recognition, and Lancasterian 
schools spread over the country. This alarmed the 
Church party, which in ISll founded the National 
Society for the Education of the Poor, with Bell as 
superintendent. After a visit to the Continent in 
furtherance of his system he was appointed pre- 
bendary of Hereford and of Westminster. Dying- 
in 1832", he apportioned £120,000 of his fortune for 
educational purposes. 

Bell, Sir Charles, surgeon, was horn 1774 in 
Edinburgh, where he studied anatomy under his 
brother John (q.v.). In 1S04, after being admitted a 
member of the Edinburgh College of Surgeons, he 
removed to London and made a name as a lecturer 
on anatomical and surgical subjects. In 1807 
he dis6overed the dual character of the nerves of 
the brain, sensory and motor. This was published 
in his Aoiatomy of the Bramm 1811, and amplified in 
his Nein^ous System, Meanwhile (in 1814) he 

had been appointed surgeon to the Middlesex Hos- 
pital, in 1824 to the chair of anatomy and surgery to 
the Royal College of Surgeons, London, and in 183*6 to 
the xDi-ofessorship of surgery in the University of 
Edinburgh. In 1829 for his scientific discoveries 
he was awarded the Royal Society’s medal and 
knighted by William IV. in 1831. He also gave 
special study to gunshot wounds. Besides numerous 
treatises on the nervous system, he also in conjunc- 
tion with Lord Brougham edited Paley’s Brldeiiees 
if Natural Ilell(jwn, He died in 1842 at Worcester. 

Bell, Geoiige Joseph, brother of Sir Charles, 
was born in 1770 in Edinburgh. He became dis- 
tinguished in law, and in 1822 was appointed pro- 
fessor of Scots Law in Edinburgh University. In 
1832 he became one of the clerks of the Court of 
Session, and in 1883 chairman of the Royal Com- 
mission on Law. He wrote several legal hooks, 
the chief being FrineijAes of the Law of Scotland. 
1829. He died in 1843. 


Bell, Henry, was born in 1767 in Linlithgow- 
sliire. After serving successively as a slonemjison, 
a millwright, and in a ship-buihling yard, he 
settled in "Helensburgh in 1807, wliore be gave his 
attention to the steamboat, and in 1812 the Comet, 
which had been built imdor Bell's directions, was 
launched. It was driven by a Ihrec-horsti power 
engine made by liimself, and was the first European 
steamer. He is also said to have invented the dis- 
charging raacliine used in calico-printing. He died 
at Helensburgh in 1830. 

Bell, Henry Glassford, lawyer, was born in 
1803 in Glasgow. He studied law at Edinburgh, 
where lie founded and edited in 1828 the Ed'uihuryh 
Lltera/nj Journal Passing as an advocate in 1832, 
he received the appointment of sherilf-substitiite 
for Lanarkshire in 1839, succeeding as sheriff in 
1867. He wrote a vindication of Mary Queen of 
Scots and several volumes of poetrv. He rlied in 
1874. 

Bell, John, traveller, was born in 1691 in Stir- 
lingshire. After studying medicine he went in 
1714 to St. Petersburg, and received tlie appoint- 
ment of physician to an embassy for Persia. This 
was followed by similar appointments to diifereht 
parts, the result of these travels being published in 
1764. He died in 1780. 

Bell, John, surgeon, was born in 1763 in Edin- 
burgh, where he commenced his career as a lecturer 
on surgery and midwifery. These lectures brought 
him into notice. His chief works are his Ajiatomy, 
a book on wounds, and his Prtneljden of Suryery^ 
of which an enlarged edition was brought out by 
his brother, Sir Charles (q.v.), in 1826. He died at 
Rome, whither he had gone for the sake of his 
health, in 1820. 

Bell, John, was born in 1797 in Tennessee. A 
barrister, he became in 1827 a member of Congress, 
in 1834 Speaker, and in 1841 Secretary for War. 
In 1847 he withdrew to- the Senate, and in 1860 
was nominated for the Presidency. He was not 
returned, howe\'er, and retired from active political 
life, dying in 1869. 

Bell, Robert, journalist, was born in 1800 at 
Cork. Removing to London in 1828, he became 
editor of tlie Atlas, Monthly CimmieJe, Mirror, and 
Home News. He wrote for Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclojyredia, completed Southey’.s Naral History, 
and Mackintosh's History of England, and several 
plays and novels. His annotated' edition of the 
British Poets from Chaucer to Cowper is his best 
known work. He died in 1867 in London, 

Bell, Tho,mab, naturalist, was born in 1792 at 
Poole, Dor.setshire. After studying at Guy's Hospital 
and holding the position of dental surgeon there, 
he in 1836' became professor of zoology in King's 
Collego, London. During the years 1840-53 be 
acted as secretary to the Royal Society, in 1844 
first president of the Ray Society, and 1853-61 
was president of the Linnjcan Society. His best 
known books are on British Quadrupeds, British 
Reptiles, British Stalh-cyed Crustacea, and his 
White’s Natural History of Selhorne. He died at 
Selborne in 1880, 
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Bell Book, and Candle (Cubsing by), tlie 
r)OV)ula.r name for excoramunication irom the 
monies nsed. The “ book ” was that Ivom which 
the sentence was read ; the candle was kept biirmiig 
during the reading and extinguished at its _ciose, 
as a sign that the sinner’s light in the Church was 
extinguished unless he should repent ; the bell was 
runo-'to announce what was going on. bimilar 
cerSnonies were used in exorcism, with, of course, 
a different meaning. 

Bella, Stepano Bella, engraver, was born in 
1010 at Florence. Going to Paris in 1642 he was 
employed there by Richelieu, and on returmng to 
Floreiice he became teacher in drawing to Cosmo 
de’ Medici. He engraved more than 1,000 plates. 

Belladonna, the Deadly Nightshade (q.y.), 
Atro/M Belladonna. [Atropine] Its active prin- 
ciple Atropine produces, in small doses, dryness ot 
the mouth and headache. After poisonous doses 
the pupils become widely dilated, the pulse rapid, 
the skin is coyered with a scarlatiniform rash, and 
a restless delirium supervenes. Belladonna poison- 
ing occasionally occurs in children who have swal- 
lowed “ eye (Irops” ; the main remedial measure is to 
promptly administer an emetic. Belladonna liniment 
and ointment are most useful local applications to 
painful parts. They are also employed to check 
secretions, for example, in “ putting away the milk. 
The action of atropine in dilating the pupil renders 
it invaluable in ophthalmic practice. Intel nally 
administered the drug is mainly employed to allay 
musciilax spasm and to check night sweats. 

Belladonna Bily, Amaryllis Belladonna, a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope, a bulbous plant 
sending up in September leafless tlower-.stalks lb 
inches high, bearing two or three pink, funnel- 
shaped blossoms. The strap-shaped leaves are 
produced later. The plant obtained its name in 
Italy from the blending of red and wliite in the 
tlow'er as in the complexion of a beautiful woman. 

Bellaggio, the name of a village on Lake Como. 
It is much resorted to during tlie season. 

Bellamy, George Anne, actress, was the issue 
of an illicit connection between a school-girl and 
Lord Tvrawley. Beginning her brilliant career at 
Covent''Garden in 1744, with Quin in The OriAian, 
she led a life of profligacy and extravagance, bhe 
was very beautiful, and amongst her intimates 
were men of the highest mark. It is believed 
that she was born in 1727 in Lisbon. 

Bellamy, Jacobus, poet, was born in 1757 at 
Flushing. He was educated at the University of 
Utrecht, His poems appeared in three volumes 
in the year 1782-85 ; they are sentimental and 
patriotic and of the highest rank in his countiy. He 
died in 1780. 

Bell-animaciile, or Yorticella, a bell- 
shaped Infusorian that grows attached to water 
plants, flsh, floating wood, etc., by a thin contrac- 
tile stalk ; they usually live in colonies. The free 
end of the bell is closed by a disc surrounded by a 
circle of cilia and perforated by the month, ihe 


usual method of reproduction is by fission, but a 
sexual method sometimes occurs. 

Bellarmine, Robert, theologian, was born in 
1542 at Monte Pulciano, Tuscany. After studying 
under the Jesuits, he was ordained a priest in 1509 
a.nd appointed to the chair of theology at Louvain. 
In 1599 he was made a cardinal, and in 1002 Arch- 
bishop of Capua. He was the main support of the 
Church of Rome in the sixteenth century. He was 
learned and in controversy moderate. His ebiet 
work, Bisymtationes de Contror.erms OhrUtiance 
JBidsi adeerms hvyns TemjHms Hcercticos, was the 
main point of the Roman Ohnrclfs defences that 
the Reformers attacked for years. He died in 
1621, having occupied since H)05 an important 
position in the Vatican. 

Bellary. the name of a town and a district in 
India in the presidency of Madras, The town is a 
military station, strongly fortified, and a centre ot 
considerable trade. The district yields cotton, 
hemp, oil, and sugar cane, besides various miiieiais. 
It became British'territory in 1800. 

Bellav, Joachim dls French poet, was born 
about 1525. With Ronsard and a group ot other 
writers he formed the “Pleiad,’’ wlioso obiectitwas 
to make the French tongue the vehicle of culture 
as the classical languages of antiquity had been. 
In the Defence et Illmtratioii de la Lanyue Tran- 
raise he expounds the aims of the Pleiad. His 
poems comprise a collection of love sorniets, Les 
Bearets. Les Jeux Bnstiqnes, Les Antiqnites de 
B()me, etc. For a time he was secretary to Cardinal 
dll Bellav, a relative. In 1555 he was made caimn 
of Notre Dame, and a little before bis death, which 
oconi-red in 1S60, Archbishop of Bordeaux. 

Bell Bird, any bird of t-he Soutli Araerican 

genus Chasmorhynohns, witli four species ranging 
from Costa Rica to Guiana and Brazil. I lie best 
known species is C. mrens, the “ Cnmpanero ot 
the Spaniards and the “ Arapiinga ot tliu native 
Indians. The male is about the size of a jay, witli 
snow white 'plumage, and from its torehoad there 
rises a spiral jet-black tube nearly three inches 
long, and dotted over with small white feathers. 
Tlie cry is like the deep tolling of a bell, and during 
its utterance the bird erects this spiral lube, which 
at other times lies flaccid by the sicie of the beak. 
This liorn-like tube probably adds to the resonance 
of the bird’s cry, but its e.xact structure is not 
determined, owing to the difficulty of procuring 
specimens for dissection, 

Belle-Alliance is the name of a farm on the 
Chart eris road occupied by the ^centre ol the 
French army during the battle of Waterloo. 

Belleisle. (1) fortified island in the Atlantic, 
off the coast of the French department of Morbilian, 
to which it belongs. It was anciently calfficl 
Vindilis, and Guerveur. Near it, on November 20th, 
1 759, Admiral Sir Edward Hawke, with twenty-seven, 
line-of-battle ships and six frigates, met M. de 
Conflans, with t.wenty line-of-battle ships and five 
frigates, and totally defeated him, capturing or 
destroying six sail of the line. The island was 
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occupied by the British in but restored, to 

France in 17(33. It has an area, of about 55 square 
railes, and a population of about 10,000. . The 
coast scenery is picturesque, though not very lofty. 
The island is much indented by inlets. It was the 
birthplace of General Trochu. 

Belleisle, Charles Louis Auguste Bouquet, 
Count dk, was born in 1681 at Villefranche, 
Aveyron. After distinguishing himself in the war 
of the Spanish succession, in Italy, and Poland, he 
was elevated to the dignity of Marshal of France. 
In 1757 he was French Minister for War, and 
as sucli introduced many reforms into the army 
service. He died in 1761. 

Bellenden, John, poet, appears to have been 
born about the close of the 15th century ati 
Haddington or Berwick — whicli is not definitely 
known." He translated, at King James V.’s request, 
Boece’s history, written in Latin, into. Scottish 
prose, as also the first five books of Livy. For this 
he was awarded grants from the treasury, and was 
made Arciideacon of Moray and a canon of Ross. 
He opposed the Reformation, and in the reign of 
James Y.’s successor he had to take refuge in 
Rome, where he died in 1550 or 1587 according to 
Lord Dundrennan. 

Bellenden, Williaat, was born between 1550 
and 1560 at Lasswade, near Edinburgh. He became 
a professor of belles-lettres in Paris, where he also 
rendered Queen Mary diplomatic services. He was 
distinguished for the grace of his Latin style, and, 
according to Hallam, for his broad and philosophical 
views of history. His chief work, published 1615, 
is Be Stilt 10 Frisci Orb Is m reliffhtie, re jfoUtioco, et 
litteris ; his other writings have reference mostly to 
'Cicero. 

Bellerophon, or Hipponous, a hero of my- 
thology, had to fee to Proetus, King of Argos, for 
refuge. While there the king’s wife, Antsea., fell 
in love with him, an affection that h^ did not re- 
ciprocate. She thereupon got the kingto send.him 
to her father, lobates, King of .Syria, with a sealed 
letter requesting lobates to put him to death. Not 
caring to do this with his own hands, lobates im- 
posed on Bellerophon the task of slaying the 
Cbiniajra, which he thought would lead to the 
hero's death. Mounted on the winged steed Pegasus, 
given him by Pallas, he succeeded in slaying the 
monster. Other attempts to kill Bellerophon having 
failed, lobates gave him in marriage his daughter 
Philonoe, by whom he had three children, Isander, 
Hippolochus, and Laodameia. 

Belleropkoiitidae, the family of Gastropoda, 
of which Bellerophon is the type. It is restricted 
to the Palfeozoic except for the cretaceous genus 
Belleropliina. The family has been regarded as 
referable to the Heteropoda (q.v.). 

Belles Bettres, a term adopted from the 
French to denote the more elegant and lighter 
d,epartment8 of literature — including poetry and the 
drama, fiction, literary and art criticism, ' and 
perhaps some forms of history. 

Belleville, a Parisian suburb, noted as being 


one of the poor quarters of the city. The lower part 
was the scene of one of the last and fiercest fights 
during the Commune, May 27, 1871. 

Belle'ville, in the province of Ontario, Canada, 
is a flourishing town and the seat of a denomina- 
tional university. 

BelMower AnimaL [Lophopus.j 

Bellini, Gentile, son of the above, was born 
1428 and was also distinguished as a portrait-painter. 
After a lucrative visit to Constantinople at the 
invitation of Mohammed II., who employed him on 
various historical works, he died at Venice in 1507. 
His chief work is 77/^ Premhing of St. Mcorli. 

Bellini, Giovanni, brother of Gentile, was 
born about 1424, and like his father and brother 
became celebrated with the brush. Among his 
best achievements are the Oireumeisum, Feast of 
the Gods, Blood of the B.edeenier, etc. He did much 
to make oil-painting popular, and among his pupils 
were Titian and Giorgione. He died in 1716. 

Bellini, Jacopo, a celebrated painter belonging 
to Venice, was a pupil of Gentile da Fabriano. 
He excelled in portraits, but most of his works 
have perished. He died about 1470. 

Bellini, Vincenzo, born in 1802, died in 1835. 
He is best known as the composer of N’orina (1832), 
Lcb Somiamhnlco (1831), and I Puritanl (1834). His 
works contain much melodious beauty, but little 
dramatic force. 

Bellinzona, a Swiss town, is the capital of the 
canton of Ticino. Situated on the left bank of the 
river Ticino, a few miles from the north end of 
Lago Maggiore, it is a place of some military im- 
portance. It was the scene of the Ticino revolu- 
tion in September, 1890. 

Bellite, a powerful explosive, the invention of 
Mr. C. Lamm, of Stockholm. It consists of a mix- 
ture of nitrate of ammonium with a di- or tri-nitro- 
benzole, and much resembles securite and roburite. 
It is said to be safe for use in mines in the presence 
of fire-damp or coal-dust. 

Bell Metal, a yellowish grey alloy of copper 
and tin used in the manufacture of bells. Contains 
about three parts of copper to one part of tin. 

Bellona.’, the goddess of war among the Romans, 
is variously described by the poets as the sister, 
daughter, or wife of Mars. She is represented as 
armed with a bloody scourge, with dishevelled hair 
and a torch in her hand. A temple was dedicated 
to her on the Campus Martins and her priests were 
named Bellonarii. 

Ballot, Joseph Rene, explorer, was born in 
1826 in Paris. He was a French naval officer, and 
in 1851 he joined the piolar expedition sent out in 
search of Sir John Franklin. In one of his ex- 
plorations in 1852 he discovered Bellot Strait, 
which was afterwards more fully investigated by 
McClintock. He was drowned in the following 
year, and in 1855 his diary was published. 

Ballot Strait, on the north coast of North 
America, connecting XMnee Regent Inlet with 
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Franklin Channel. Its length is about 20 miles. 

It derives its name from Lieutenant Bellot (q.v.). 

Bellows Fish, one of the popular names of 
CentrhcuH scoloj?ax, the only British species^ ot 
the G:enus Centriscus. The species occur on the 
coasts of Australia, Ciiina, and the South of Lurope, 
and are small marine lishes, having the body scaly 
or covered with spines, and are often driven to 
sea from their feeble swimming powers. In the 
Bellows fish the body is compressed and oblong, 
covered with spiny scales, and with bony plates on 
the upper and lower surface ; the snout is produced 
so as to resemble a tube which terminates m a 
long toothless mouth ; the two small dorsal fins 
are placed far back, and the ventral fins are close 
together, and are received into a groove on the 

belly ; reddish green on the back, silvery below. 

Belloy. Pierre Laurent Buirette be, 
dramatist, was born in 1727 at St. Flour in Aii- 
ver^^ne. He played under the name of Bormont, 
making his first hit in France in 1762, in ^elmire, 
a tragedy of his own. His Ze Sik/e de Calai^s 
followed* in 1765, Gaston et Bayard m 1771, 
admitting him to the French Academy, and F%erre 
le Cruel in 1772. He died in 1775 at Paris. 

Bell Bioclc, or Inch Cape, a dangerous reef in 
the German Ocean near the mouth of the Tay. 
On it is built a lighthouse erected m 1807-10 by 
Eobert Stevenson from plans by Eennie. The 
height of this lighthouse is 120 feet, its cost was 
£60,000, and besides a revolving light it has two 
bells to be rung in foggy weather. The rock has 
the reputation of having been a source of danger 
from early times. 

Beirs Palsy. [Facial Palsy.] 

Bellixse, a Linmean class of Mammals now 
lapsed. It contained the horses, hippopotamuses, 
tapirs, and pigs. 

Belon, 1^1 ERRE, naturalist, was born in 1518 at 
Soulletiere in Maine. After studying medicine he 
travelled in Germany, Greece, Egypt, Asm Minor, 
and Arabia, publishing the results in li)o3. He 
wrote treatises also on different departments of 
animal and vegetable life, the chief being a Batural 
History of Birds, 1555. He was murdered by 
robbers iri 1564 while gathering specimens in the 
Bois de Boulogne. 

Belome. [Garfish.] 

BeloocMstau, anciently Gedrosia, a country 
in Asia bounded on the N. by Afghanistan, on 
the E by Sind, on the S. by the Arabian Sea, 
and on the W. by Persia. Its coast-line on the 
Arabian Sea extends for about 600 miles, yet it 
has no ‘good harbours, the only places ot shelter 
of any note being Soumiani Bay, Honiara, and 
Gwadar. Its rivers are the Bolan, Eodbat, Lora, 
Shirinab, Mula, Habb, Sinamani, Marwar, Lmi, 
Urnach, Purali, Shadi, Mokula, Bhasul, Ghish, 
Gashastan,Dasht, Eakshan, Bhado, Gwargo, Nihing, 
and Mashkid. It is divided into seven provinces, 
viz. Kelat, Sarawaii, Kohistan, Cutch-Gundpa, 
Jhalawan, Loos, and Mekran. It is in the mam a 
barren mountainous country, and for the most pait 


as yet unexplored. Even its numerous rivers 
contribute little to its fertility on account of their 
insignificance. The climate is also very varied, the 
cold in winter being severe, and the heat in summer 
intense. It yields difi'erent minerals and great 
variety of fruits, grain, and vegetables. Its manu- 
factures are few and insignificant, being confined 
to Kelat, the capital. It is peopled by two races 
the Baluchis and Brahui (q.v.), speaking distinct 
languages and subdivided into innumerable tribes. 
They are described as brave, active, and hospitable. 
The* practice of polygamy is universal 

Belper, a Derbyshire town on the Derwent, 
famous for its cotton mills, foundries, and, in the 
neighbourhood, numerous collieries. It gives a 
title to the Strutt family. 

Belsham, Thomas, theologian, was born in 
175G at Bedford. In 1778 ho became the pastor ot 
a Worcester dissenting body, and in 1781 resident 
tutor of the Daventry Theological Academy., I rom 
being a Calvinist he turned in 1789 to Unitarian, 
and in 1794 succeeded Priestley in the Grayehpit 
Unitarian chapel, Hackney, afterwards removing- to 
the Essex Street chapel, where he remained until his 
death in 1829. Among his published writings the 
chief were Elements of the Philosophy of the Hmnan 
and Memoirs of 'Ilieojyhihis Lbidsey ins 
predecessor in the Essex Street chapel pulpit. 

Bclsliazzar, the last Chaldean king of 
Babylon, was slain B.c. 538 at the capture of 
Babylon by Cyrus. This is according to the book 
of Daniel, 'which, however, is at variance with the 
cuneiform inscriptions. Apparently he was associa- 
ted in the kingdom with his father Nabonuius, 
whom they mention as the last king. The book 
of Daniel also narrates that Belshazzar had a notice 
from heaven of his fate in the words written on 
the wall Menc, Tehel, Upharsin, literallv 
rendered, “Numbered, numbered, weighed, and 
divisions.” 

Belt, Great and Little, two straits connecting 
the Baltic with the Cattegat. Tlie Great Belt 
flows between the islands of Zealand and 
and is about 70 miles long and 15 niHes broad ; the 
Little Belt separating Funen from the mainland of 
Schleswig is of similar length to the Great Belt, 
but only about half as wide. Both are perilous to 
navigators, who usually prefer to go by the Sound, 
which lies to the east. 

Beltane, Baltan, Bealtine, Beltein (from 
Celtic Beal, the name of a deity, and tm ox 
firel, a Celtic fire festival, formerly celebrated about 
May 1st and November 1st, and having much in 
common with the bonfire rites of other branches ot 
the Aryan race. Many writers have attempted to 
identify the Celtic Beal with the Bel or Baal of 
the Semites— an attempt which Tylor considers on . 
a level with Sir William Jones’s identification ot 
Woden with Buddha. 

The Beltane festival is first mentioned in a 
manuscript of the tenth century by Corniac, 
bishop of Cashel, though it must have originated at 
a far earlier date. At first it was undoubtedly 
sacrificial, and it seems to have retained something 
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of its original chamcter down to the eighteenth and 
probably to the nineteenth century. Scott, who uses 
the word in the “ Boat Song ” in the Lady of the 
Lake- as synonymous with Spring, in his Lemon- 
oloyy attributes the Beltane and similar rites “ to 
a natural tendency to the -worship of the evil prin- 
ciple.'’ It is more in acoorclance with the anthropo- 
logical teaching of the present day to ascribe them 
to nature-worship (q.v,). 

In Statistical Aceomit of Soot lajid it is 

said that “ on May 1st all the boys unmarried 
men) in a township or hamlet meet on the moors, 
where they dig a trench in which the}" kindle a lire 
and bake a cake, which is afterwards divided into 
portions. One of these pneces is blackened and 
they are then p)ut in a bonnet, and all draw lots. 
Whoever draws the black bit is to be sacrificed to 
Baal, wliose favour they mean to implore in render- 
ing the year productive of sustenance to man and 
beast. . . . They now omit the act of sacrifice, 

and only compel the devoted person to leap three 
times through the flames.” The same authority 
says that on All Saints’ eve bonfires -were set up in 
every village, and when the fires were extinguished 
the ashes w^ere raked into a circle. Then a stone 
was put in the ashes for every person belonging to 
the families who made the bonfire, and the person 
whose stone w"as displaced or injured before the 
morning was supposed to be destined not to live 
twelve months from that day. [Boxfirb, Hal- 
loween.] 

Belting*, an engineering term designating a 
convenient means for the transmission of power 
from one rotating piece to another. A belt is a 
flexible band connecting t-wo pulleys. Power given 
to one of these is transmitted to the other through 
the belt, -^vhich must therefore grip the pulleys 
sufficiently tight to prevent slipping, and which 
must also be of suitable dimensions to withstand 
the stresses given to it. Belts are usually of tanned 
leather, cut into strips and united by cementing 
and lacing or riveting. Flat belts of indianibber, 
guttapercha, cotton, and oven paper are also used. 
The use of belts of circular section is rapidly 
extending; these require pulleys wnth grooved 
rims, the ropes being of hemp,* cotton, or wire. 
[Rope Gearing.] 

Beltir, a large Turki tribe on the Abakitn tribu- 
tary of the Upper Yenesei, South Siberia, in speech 
and features akin to the Yakuts of the Lena basin. 
Like the Tunguses and some other Central Asiatic 
peoples, they expose their dead on the branches of 
trees in the most secluded parts of the fore.sts. The 
body is placed in a large coffin with provisions, 
household utensils and, if a man, his saddle and 
other valuable elfects. This custom dates from 
remote times, and is analogous to a practice 
attributed by Herodotus to the ancient Scythians. 
The Beltirs are polygamists, but seldom have more 
than two wives, 

. Beluga (Leljilunaptoms leucas), the White 
Whale, one or the Dolphin family, closely allied to 
the Narwhal (q.v.). These animals are from 12 to 
IG feet long, creamy white in hue, symmetrical in 


form, with short stumpy flippers, and a mere ridge 
in the place of a dorsal iin. They are abundant in 
The Arctic seas, and extend as far south on the 
American coast a.s the fSt. Lawrence^ which tliey 
ascend for a considerable distance, and the}" lun'e 
occasionally been seen on the coast of Scotland. 
These animals arc gregarious, often appearing in 
large schools. They are sometimes kept in aquaria, 
and from their sportive nature afford much amuse- 
ment to visitors. The Greenlanders capture them 
in nets, and the North. American Indians on the St. 
Lawrence paint their canoes white and sail in 
among them, harpooning when opportunity offers, 
though the soft skin frequently allows tiui harpoon 
to drop out. Every part of the an i mu I is valuable, the 
flesh is eaten, the fat is made into oil. the skin made 
into leather, and the membranes utilised for various 
purposes. The female brings forth a single young- 
one in the spring; this is of a bluish-grey, paling 
with age. The name (which is Russian) is also 
applied to Anpeiucr huso [Sturgeon], and it was in 
this sense that the word was first used in English. 

Belvedere, the name given 1o a part of the 
Yatican at Romo, containing the famous statue of 
Apollo. 

Belzoni, Giovanni Battista, aflilete and 
explorer, was born in 1778 at Padua. .Mis ])arunts 
were poor, and he began life with a view to entering 
the priesthood. Driven from Rome through the 
occupation of that city by the French in 1708, he 
ultimately in 1803 came to England, where ho 
maintained himself by exhibiting hii> feats of 
.strength in the streets. He wa.s of immense .size 
and corresponding strength, and found no difficulty 
in obtaining better employment. Meanwhile he 
had paid great attention to the study of mechanics, 
and in 1815 he submitted to Mehemet Ali, by 
invitation, a hydraulic machine for the purpose o*f 
raising the waters of the Nile. While in Egypt he 
devoted himself to the inve.stigation of the an- 
tiquities of the country. He removed from Thebes 
and shipped to England the colossal statue of 
“Young Memnon,” now" in the British Museum; 
discovered the temple of Rameses 11. at xibusirabel; 
opened the tomb of Psammetichus, the sarcophagus 
from which he sent to England; and penetrated 
for the first time King Chephren’s pyramid. After 
further explorations he returned in 181G to England 
and published the narrative of his operations and 
discoveries. In 1823 he died wdiile on his way to 
Timbuctoo. 

Bern, Joseph, Polish general, was born in 1795 
at Tarnow, Galicia, and served first in the French 
army in their expedition against Russia in 3812. 
After taking part in the Polish insurrection of 1830 
ho withdrew to Paris, where he gained his livelihood 
by teaching. In 1848 he joined the Hungarians 
and won several battles against the Austrians and 
RuvSsians. After the defeat of Temesvar he escaped 
to Turkey, where he adopted the Mohammedan 
faith and became a pasha. He died in 1850 at 
Aleppo, whither he ha.d been sent to suppress an 
insurrection of the Arabs. 

Bemlbatoka Bay, on the N.W. coast of 
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Madagascar. There is a small village, Bembatoka, 
on the ba}’, the chief town being Majiinga. 

56111130, PiETEG, cardinal, was born in 1470 at 
Venice. Jiaving laid the foundation of extensive 
erudition he entered the Ghurch, ultimatel}^ in 
1512 becoming secretary to Pope Leo X. In 1529 
he accepted the position of historiographer to the 
Republic of Venice, and shortly afterwards of 
Jil)ra.rian of St. Mark’s. In 1539 Pope Paul III. 
made him a cardinal, following that by appointing 
him to the bishoprics of Gubbio and Bergamo. 
Among his works are an edition of Petrarch’s 
Italian poems and Dante's Tcrzerime, a liistory of 
Venice from 14.87 to 1513, various dialogues, poems, 
and essays. He died in 1547. 

Bemlbridg'e Beds, named from Bembridge, in 
the Isle of Wight, where they occur, are a fresh- 
water limestone 15 to 25 feet thick, overlaid by 
marine marls 62 feet thick, belonging to the Oligo- 
cene system. 

Ben, Oil of, a limpid non-drying oil, obtained 
from the seeds of Morlnga ))terifgosperma and 
''■M. ii 2 )teTa, thQ horse-radish trees, natives of the 
East Indies, Western Asia, and North Africa. It 
is used as a salad oil, for hair oil, and especially as 
a watchmakers’ lubricant. 

"^Benares, the name of a Hindostan town and 
district in the North West Provinces of British India. 
The district is bounded on the N. byJaunpur, on 
the E. Ghazipur and Shahabad, and on the S. and 
W. by Mirzapore. It covers an area of 996 square 
miles. Tt is in the main fertile and yields the 
various grain crops besides tobacco, opium, sugar- 
cane, etc. It is watered by the Ganges and other 
rivers, the former being navigable all the^ year 
round. Through it passes the East Indian Railway. 
The city of Benares is on the left bank of the 
Ganges, "and is one of the most ancient cities in the 
w'orlcl, its traditions making it coeval with creation. 
It is also the chief centre of Hindooismand a place 
of pilgrimage for the members of that religion. Its 
trade is considerable, embracing all the produce of 
the district, and European and American goods. 
The manufactures are in silks, shawls, gold em- 
broidery, gold filigree work, etc. It is the head- 
quarters o! the commissioners of the district. The 
chief English institution is Queen’s College, wdiich 
is conducted by a stall’ from England. There are 
also Christian missions of various denominations, 
a liospital and dispensaries for gratuitous relief, and 
public gardens. 

Benavente, a Spanish town in the province 
of Zamova, near the river Bsla. It is now of purely 
historical interest. Its ancient castle is a ruin. It 
was once famed for its numerous churcheS; one of 
which, San Juan del Mercado, belonged to the 
Knights Templars. It is associated with various 
events of the Peninsular war, among them being 
the commencement of Moore’s retreat in 1809. 

Beiibow, John, son of one of Charles I,*s 
colonels, was born in 1650, and having served for a 
time in the merchant service commanded at last a 
ship of his own. His conduct brought him so 
much into notice that in 1689 he was offered and 


accepted a commission in the navy as captain of 
the York, Iw the following year he was 
master-of-the-fleet under the Earl of Torrington, 
and took part in the imsatisfactory action oil; 
Beachy Head. He held various other commands, 
and in 1693 had under his orders a small squadron 
w4iich bombarded St. Malo. In 1694 he was engaged 
in the unsuccessful attack on Dunkirk, and was 
immediately afterwards appointed to the YorthKin- 
herlanf a ship in wdhch he much harassed the 
French Channel ports. In 1696, after he had been 
wounded during the bombardment of Calais, lie 
was made a rear-admiral. an<l undertook tlio 
. blockade of Dunkirk, wherein lay the famun.s 
Jean Bart, who, however, adroitly got to sea and 
escaped. In 1698 he took a squadron to the 
West Indies. In 1700, as a vice-admiral, lie 
cruised off Dunkirk, and then sailed again for the 
West Indies, where the French were in superior 
force. War had for many months been inevitable, 
and when it broke out Benbow went in search of 
the enemy. On August 19th, 1702, off 8anta 
Martha Benbow gallantly engaged the French 
fleet. The disaffection of some of the captains 
put a stop, however, to the fighting. Benbow 
ordered four of these officers to be tried by 
court-martial One died before trial, one wa.s 
sentenced to imprisonment, and two were sliot for 
cowa^dice^disobedience, and neglect of duty. The 
vice-admiral went to Jamaica, where he had his leg 
amputated; but he never recovered from his 
injuries, and died on November 4th. He cannot be 
I'anked as a groat commander, but he was an 
admirable specimen of a rough, brave and honest 
sailor, and as such he deserves to be cherished for 
all time in the memory of his countrymen. 

Bench, the judge’s seat at a court of justice, or 
the platform on which the seat is placed ; hence the 
judges themselves. To the arrangement of the seats 
in the House of Lords is due the phrase, “the 
Bench of Bishops.” In the Couet op King’s 
Bench, originally the king was supposed to sit in 
person and dispense justice. .Benchers are the 
members of the governing bodies of tlie Inns of 
COUET (q.v.). 

Bencher, an important officer of the Inns of 
Court, which are regulated and controlled by a 
selected number of the benchers, who po.ssess the 
power of admitting candidates as members and 
afterwards of calling such candidates to the bar, 
and of disbarring those who have been called. 
The benchers exercising tliese powers are chosen 
from time to time from those who have attained 
celebrity at the bar, and it is usual for a Queen's 
Counsel to be appointed a bencher on his attaining 
that rank. In addition to the above, the benchers 
exercise supervision and control over the pro- 
fessional conduct of all barristers who are members 
of their inn. 

Benoli-warrant is a warrant to arrest an ac- 
cused person issued by the judge before whom an 
indictment has been found. 

Bencoolen, chief town of a Dutch residency 
on the S.W. of Sumatra. It stands at the mouth 
of a river of the same name on low and swampy 
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ground, necessitating the building of the houses on 
piles. From 1685 to 1825 it belonged to the 
English, who e.xchanged it for the Dutch settlement 
on the Malaj" peninsula. Its chief products are 
pepper and camphor. 

Bend. This is one of the honourable ordinaries 
in heraldry, and is formed by two diagonal lines 
drawn from the dexter chief to the sinister base. 
If it be charged with any other figure or figures 
the bend occupies a third part of the field, but if it 
be plain it is reduced in size to one-fifth. The bend- 
smister is the same ordinary, but starting in this 
case from the sinister chief. It is more frequently 
known as the har-smister (q.v.). A field equally 
divided by a diagonal line from the dexter chief 
to the sinister base is blazoned as “party per 
bend," and, should it be reversed, it is then known 
as “ party per bend-sinister,” but such a coat has 
none of the opprobrium of illegitimacy attaching 
to it. ^ A field divided by diagonal lines into four, 
six, eight, or more pieces, is described as bendy. 

Benda, Georg, musician, was born in 1721 
at J'angbaiizlaii, Bohemia. He belonged to a musical 
family, and, besides being a skilful executant on 
the piano and violin, composed several ojperas. He 
died in 1795 at Kostritz. 

Bendemann, Edouard, painter, was born 
in 1811 at Berlin. At the early age of twenty-one 
he e.xhibited his celebrated picture The Captive 
Jem in the German capital, and at twenty-six he 
won the gold medal at Paris. A year afterwards, 
1838, he received the post of art professorship in 
the Dresden Academy, and in 1858 the dictatorship 
of Diisseldorf Academy. 

Bender, a Russian town in the province of 
Bessarabia, on the Dniester. Besides its manu- 
factures and a considerable trade in such articles 
as cattle, corn, wine, wood, timber, etc., it has 
also a citadel which bears the name of the 
Suwaroff mound. After the defeat of Poltava in 
1709, Charles XII. of Sweden lived here till 1712. 
It was thrice taken by Russia, in 1770, 1789, and 
1806, to whom it was permanently ceded by the 
peace of Bucharest in 1812. 

Bendigo, a Victorian county, bounded on the 
W. by the Loddoii and on the E. by the Campaspe. 
Gold is found in different parts, and it is intersected 
by the main line of the railway’’ running from 
Melbourne to Eohuca. 

Benedek, Ludwig von, Austrian soldier, was 
born in 1804 at (Edenburg, Hungary. After some 
service during the Galician insurrection of 1846, 
he assumed the command of a regiment against the 
Italians in 1848 and against the Hungarian patriots 
in 1849. In the Italian campaign, 1 859, he signalised 
himself at Solferino. After being governor of 
Hungary, and commander-in-chief in Venice, he 
commanded the Austrian army in the war of 1866 
with Prussia. The disaster of Sadowa led to his 
being superseded and court-martialled . Thereafter 
he retired to Graz, where he died in 1881. 

Benedetti, Count Vincent, was born in 1817 
at Bi^stia. After serving France as ambassador in 
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preserving many ancient literary remains. He is 
said to hiive died standing in 543. 

Benedict, Sm Julius, musician, was born in 
1804 at Stuttgart. At the age of twenty he becarne 
musical director of the Karnthnerthor theatre in 
Vienna, and in 1825 of the San Carlo and Fondo 
t heatres in Naples. Here he produced Giaclnta ed 
Ernesto and I Portoffhesi in Goa. In 1835 he 
removed to London, where in 1836 at the Lyceum 
his operetta TTn Anno ed un Glorno was brought out, 
in 1838 conductor of the English opera at Drury 
'Lane, he there produced the Gijmfs Warninff, 
The Brule of Venice (1843), and The Cmsaders 
(1846). In a performance of Elijah he con- 
ducted in Exeter Hall Jenny Lind made her first 
appearance in oratorio, and he in 1850 went as pianist 
t o America with her ; his cantata Undine appeared in 
1860, The Lily of Killarney in 1862, Pochard Cmnr 
dc Lion in St Cecilia in 1866, The Bride of 
So7iy in lS64, St Peter mlS70,md Go*azieUamlS^2. 
He was knighted in 1871, having been previously 
naturalised. He died in London in 1885. 

Benedict Biscop, an Anglo-Saxon monk, was 
born in 628 of Northumbrian parentage. He made 
three pilgrimages to Rome, on his way home from 
the second entering the Benedictine monastery of 
Lerins in Provence, where he assumed the tonsure. 
In 647 receiving a grant of land between the Wear 
and the Tyne, he founded a monastery which he 
profusely endowed with books, pictures, and^relics 
collected during his journeys to Rome. In 682 he 
founded a second monastery at Jarrow, where the 
Venerable Bede was a monk. 

Benedictine. [Liqueur.] 

Benedictine Order, the general name of all 
monks and nuns following the rule of St. Benedict. 
His first monastery was founded at Subiaco, near 
Rome, his next at Monte Cassino,near Naples. The 
order includes an immense number of well-known 
names — Gregory theGi'eat, the first of a list of fifty 
Benedictine popes ; St. Augustine, his disciple, who 
preached Christianity in Britain ; St. Boniface, the 
apostle of North Germany ; Ausgar, the apostle of 
Denmark ; Adalbert and Casimir, who respectively 
brought the Go.spel to the Bohemians and Poles ; 
Anselm, Bernard of Clugny, and many others. The 
monasteries of the order are grouped into orders and 
congregations, named after the abbey in which 
they have arisen, or from some country or a patron 
saint. Thus the Cistercians are named from 
Citeaux; the Camaldolese froni Cumaldoli, ipir 
Arezzo, in Tuscany ; the Silvestrians and Celestines 
from their founder ; the Olivetans from the name of 
their first monastery. At the Reformation the 
number of Benedictine abbeys was reduced from 
over 15,000 to about 5,000 ; at the present day there 
are about 800. In England there were 113 
Benedictine abbeys and seventy-three Benedictine 
nunneries at the Reformation. The cathedrals of 
St. Albans, Peterborough, Bath, Gloucester, and 
Chester ; Westminster AblDey, and the churches of 
Canterburv, Romsey (Hants), Great Malvern, 
Shrewsbury, and Brecon were all originally Bene- 
dictine churches. Iona, too, belonged to the 
Benedictine order. The modern Benedictine Abbey 
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at Fort Augustus (Inverness-shire), the only one in 

Scotland, is familiar to travellers by the Colodonian 

Canal. The great abbey of Monte Cassino, near 

Naples (founded in 1415, but an abbey had been 

founded on the site by St. Benedict), was one of t lie 

few exempted for the sake of its history when the | 

monasteries were dissolved in 1869. The Armenian 

Mechitarist monastery of San Lazzaro, near Venice, 

where Lord Byron spent some time, is a .Benedictine | 

house, called after its founder, Mechitar. The | 

rule of St. Benedict was the first to bind a monk to | 

a permanent abode in a monastery throughout life. '■ 

Hospitality and the promotion of learning are also I 

specially inculcated. The Benedictine habit is a | 

tunic, scapular, and cowl with hood ; the usual 

colour is black, though some congregations, as the | 

Cistercians, wear white. 

Benediction, an invocation of the Divine ; 

blessing (Latin henedicUo') on person.s or things, 

The term covers, on the one hand, such short invo- 
cations as “ grace before meat,” or the “ Pax 
Vobiscum ’’ usually given at the end of service in f 

the Anglican Church ; and on the other, short ^ | 

dedicatory services, more common before the 
Reformation than now, over new church utensils,; . 

new bells, new regimental colours, or foundation- 
stones. Services of the two latter kinds are still in ? 

use. The term is also applied to a short evening ■ I 

service used in the Roman Church. I 

Benedictus, the thanksgiving of Zachpias on . 

the birth of his son, John the Baptist (Luke i. 68-79), ' | 

used at Morning Prayer from the ninth century | 

onward, and coming into the Anglican Pra 5 "er Book ) 

from the Sarum Breviary. It is now the Canticle 
appointed for use after the Second Lesson. The | 

text in our Prayer Book is nearest to Tyndale’s i 

translation of the Bible, but does not precisely j 

coincide with any. ' I 

Benefice, a temporary right of property in ^an : 

ecclesiastical estate, practically limited to reception | 

of the income ; almost always certain duties are 
attached to the benefice, usually the performance of | 

Divine service and the cure of souls. 4 he term is | 

derived from the Latin henefeinm^ used under 
Charles the Great to denote lands granted to dis- 
charged soldiers for their services. (For presenta- * 

tion to benefices, see Advowsok.) A benefice is a ; 

freehold for the holder’s life; but he may be ] 

deprived or suspended for heresy or immorality, or \ 

under the Public Worship Regulation Act ; or it , | 

may be sequestrated for debt. In this case the | 

Bishop appoints a curate, and assigns him a stipend, i 

till the debts are paid. Benefices arc occasionally 
united, either by the Archbishop of the Province | 

under certain limitations, or by the Queen in ? 

Council, or by special Act of Parliament. To such | 

unions are due the alternate rights of presentation ) 

sometimes found. The holder of a benefice must | 

be in priest’s oixlers. : i 

Beneficiary, in English and Scottish law, a 1 

person in the enjoyment of the income of property I 

held in trust for others. In English law the tech- 
nical term is cestvi qne frnst. Beneficiaries are I 

entitled to require an account from the trustees, S 




a.nd treatises on the Egyptian and Cuneiform in, 
scriptions, with other works. Ho died in 1JS81. 

Bengal, called also Loweii Bengal to distin- 
guish the territory designated from the former 
presidency of Bengal, which, except as regards the 
a]‘my, isnow purely historical, is boande<l oti tlie IN', 
by Assam, Bhutan, and Nepaiil ; E. byBurmah, >S. by 
Burmah, the Bay of Bengal, and Madras, and W. by 
the North-Western and Central Brovinces of India. 
It is a lieutenant-governorship and comprises the 
four great provinces of Bengal Proper, Behar, Oi issa, 
and Chutia Nagpur, It covers an area of 1^8,198 
square miles, being tiie largest and most pop'ulous 
of the twelve local governments of India. Three 
of its provinces, viz. Bengal Pi'oper, Behar, and 
Orissa, comprise great river valleys, while the 
fourth, Chutia Nagpur, is mountainous, in Orissa 
are the rich deltas of the Mahawuddy river; in 
Bengal Proper the marvellous deltas of the Oaiiges 
and Brahmapootra, higher np wliose valleys iies 
Behar. In these rivers lies the secret of Bengal’s 
wealth and productivity, and what these livens are 
to Bengal is thus eloquently described by Mr, W, 
W. Hunter, director-general of statistics to the 
Government of India. These untaxetl higliway.s 
bring down, almost by the motive power of their 
own current, the crops of Northern imlia die 
seaboard; an annual harvest of wealth tt) the 
trading classes for which the population of the 
lower provinces neither toil nor ^pin. Lower 
Bengal, indeed, exhibits the two typi<'ai stage.s in 
the life of a great river. In the northern districts 
the rivers run along the valleys, receive tiie( Ira inage 
from the country on eacii side, absorb broad tribu- 
taries, and rush forward in an ever increasing* volume. 
But near the centre of the provinces they enter upon 
a new stage in their career. Their main channels 
bifurcate and each new stream so created throws 
oft’ its own set of distributaries to i-ight ami left. 
The country which they thus enclo^e and intersect 
forms the Delta of Bengal. Originally conqxtered 
by fluvial deposits from the sea, itnows*tretches out 
as a vast dead level, in which the rivers find their 
velocity checked. The diminished force of their 
currents ceases to carry along the silt which they 
have brought down from Nortliern India. The 
streams accordingly deposit their alluvial burden 
in their cha.nnels and along their banks so that by 
degrees their beds rise above the level of the sur- 
rounding country. In this way the rivers in the 
delta slowly build themselves up into high-level 
canals, which every autumn break through or over- 
flow their margins, and leave their silt uj.x)n the 
adjacent flats. Thousands of square miles in 
Lower Bengal thus receive each year a top-dressing 
of virgin soil brought free of expense from the 
Himalayas — a system of natural manuring which 
defies the iitmOvSt power of overcropping to exhaust 
its fertility. As the rivers creep farther down the 
delta they become more and more sluggish, and 
their bifurcations and interlacings more complicated. 
The last scene of all is a vast amphibious Vvilder- 
ness of swamp and forest, amid whose solitudes the 
network of channels insensibly merges into the sea. 
Here the perennial struggle between earth and 


and to protect the i^roperty by legal means against 
improper a,cts on their part. 

Benefit of Clergy. In the Middle Ages 
persons who could claim to be clergy (or “ clerks ”) 
might be tried by a church court, which was con- 
sidered less severe than a secular court. Laymen, 
however, could only claim this benefit once. The 
test was ability to read Latin, and was applied with 
great laxity. For all great crimes tlie privilege was 
abolished at various times soon after the Eeforma- 
tion, and it .s last remnants were finally got rid of by 
Act of Pai-liament in 1727. 

Benefit of Inventory, [Inventory.] 

Benefit Societies are societies for insurance 
ag.'unst deatli, sickness, or inability to work, common 
among the working classes, and better known as 
Friendly SocietiEkS (q.v.). The term is sometimes 
aho applied to Building Societies (q.v.), which 
enable their members to obtain funds for purchasing 
land or house property on condition of their making 
periodical payments to the society. 

Beneke, Friedrich Eduard, was born at 
Berlin in 1708 and soon distinguished himself as a 
psychologist, publishing in 1820 his Theortf of 
Knowledije^ Empirical Psijckolofji/, and Dc tc?*l^ 
PhUomphke Put Ik. He was oppo.sed to the pre- 
vailing systems of Kant and Hegel. Hegel being in 
high favour with the Prussian government Beneke 
was banished for ten years, but in 1882 returned to 
Berlin as Extraordinary Professor.” In 1854 he 
was found dead in a canal nearCharlottenburg and 
is supposed to have committed suicide. His Elements 
of Pmjeholoiiii has been translated into English. 

Benevento, a province and its capital in South 
Italy. The province, which occupies the central 
portion of Campania, has an area of 600 square miles. 
Under the Lombards it was a duchy, and then fell 
into the hands of the Popes. Napoleon converted it 
into a principality and bestowed it on Talleyrand. 
The city wa,s probably founded by the Samnites, 
and received a Roman colony early in the 3rd 
century B.c., when its name was changed to Bene- 
ventum. Situated on the Appian Way, it was highly 
prosperous in ancient times, and contains more 
architectural remains than any town of its size. 
Trajan’s beautiful arch serves as a gateway in 
the enclosing walls which are of muciriater date. 
The amphitheatre has been nearly destroyed, the 
masonry being used for building. 'The castle dates 
from the 12th century, and the cathedral is in the 
Lombardo-Saracenic style. A large trade is carried 
on in grain, and the chief manufactures are leather, 
parchment, and plated goods. 

Benevolence, in Emjlish Hhtovi/yii compulsory 
loan exacted by the sovereign from the people 
without legal authority. In 1484 Richard III. 
passed a law condemning bemooUnGcs, but never- 
theless had recourse to them in the following year. 
They were finally abolished in 1689. 

Benfey, Theodor,' was born in 1809 at Got- 
tingen, where he became professor of Sanskrit and 
comparative philology. His contributions to the 
science of language include an edition of the 
Hymns of the Sama Veda, a Haiulbook of Smskrit, 





ocoaii gouH oil, and all the ancient secrets of land- 
making stand disclosed. The rivers, finally checked 
bv the dead weight of the sea, deposit their re- 
maining silt, which emerges as banks or blunted 
promontories, or, after years of battling with the 
tide, adds a few feet, or, it may be, a few inches to 
the J'uroshore.” Excepting it.s forests, which cover 
a surface of 12,000 square miles, no other physical 
feature of Bengal calls for note. The climate is 
humid and excessively hot, tiie mean temperature 
throughout the year being nearly 80° Eah. For 
administrative purposes Bengal is divided into 17 
districts, and it has 83 towns of more than 20,000 
inhaihtants. Of these the chief are Calcutta and 
Patna. Internal communication is facilitated by 
railwa.y and canal systems, which are under the 
control <if the Government. Among the mineral 
products of Bengal are coal, iron, and salt ; its great 
sta,ple crop is rice, while it also grows oil-seeds, 
Jute, imiigo, tea, opium, and cinchona-. Among its 
ma.imfactiires are silk, sugar from the date, salt- 
jmtre, etc. The natives of Bengal, one of the most 
densely j^eopled regions on the globe, present a 
considerable diversity of type according to their 
origin and environment. But the great bulk of the 
lowland peasantry are a somewhat feeble race, of 
dark olive complexion, short stature, and slender 
extremities, lacking both the jihysical energy and 
moral tone of the populations of the more elevated 
districts such as Berar, Audh, and the Doah. The 
substratum is certainly non- Aryan, partly Kolarian, 
partly Dravidian, and even Indo-Chinese and 
Tibetan, but for many ages subject to Aryan in- 
fluences, and now mainly Aryan in religion (Hindus) 
and in speech, the current languages (Bengali, 
Berari, Hindi, Urdu, etc.) being all essentially neo- 
Sanskritic, that is, modernised forms of tlie old 
Prakrits or vulgar Sanskrit dialects. IVIany of the 
ui>per^ classes, aspecially the high-caste Brahmans 
and Kshatrias, have even largely preserved the 
regnlav features, but not the fair complexion, of the 
primitive Aryan intruders from the north-west. 3’he 
Bengali is endowed with a considerable degree of 
intelJigenco or shrewdness, but is indolent and 
unscrupulous, and excessively fond of litigation. 
Many of the upper classes have received a, varnish 
of European culture, and ha-ve acquired a emtain 
fluency in the Englisii language. [Baboo.] The 
serious side to the Bengali character is manifested 
in the rise of the a religions move- 

ment wdiicli aims at the reform of the Hindu system 
on a monotheistic basis. 


yellow, sodium salts. It should be noted tluh tluvrc^ 
is danger in mixing together potassium chlcrato 
and sulphur, as the mixture explodes if struck by 
the pestle, and niay explode spontaneously owing to 
the presence of sulphuric acid in tlie sulplmr. 

Bengazi (classic B ere nice), thii capital of Barca, 
N. Africa, is situated on the Gulf of Sidra, with a- 
salt lagoon to the landward. The port is silted up, 
but a fair number of trading vessels embark and 
discharge goods by means of lighters. Though 
ruinous and neglected the town retains traces of 
ancient wealth in its buildings, among which are a 
castle and a Franciscan monastery. ITntil quite 
recently a brisk trade in slaves was carried on w'itli 
Eg>qjt, but at present tlie exports are sheep, wool, 
grain, butter, and salt. 

Bengel, Johanx Albrecht, born in Wilrtem- 
burg ill 1687, was educated at Tubingen and entered 
tlie Protestant ministrv. His life was spent in 
directing with great ability the Seminary at Ben- 
kendorf, and in discharging the duties of coiisis- 
torial counsellor at Stuttgart. His fame, however, 
rests on the laborious and intelligent zeal which 
he devoted to the textual criticism of the Greijk 
Testament, His edition is still held in esteem, and 
even more valuable is the Gnomon, or expository 
index that followed it, a work that won the pra-ise 
of John Wesley, and has given much help to com- 
mentators. He died in 1752. 

Benguela, a country on the W. coast of Africa, 
extending from tlie Coanza to the Cunene river, 
between 10° and 17° S. lat. with vague limits 
inland. It is a well watered and fertile district 
.sloping up to mountains of considerable height, and 
at various levels producing a great variety of crops. 
There is also much undeveloped mineral wealth. 
The Portuguese in 1617 founded S. Fcli])e de Ben- 
guela about the middle of the coast, and have ma.de 
it the administrative centre of their xu’otectorate. 
»Since the snppres.sion of slavery it has dwindled 
into insignifica.nce. Other towns are Catumbela, 
Bihe, and Qiiicombo. The southern part of Bon- 
gucla- is known asMossamedes, and forms a separate 
government, tlie capital, which bears the same 
name, being in Little Fish Bay. 

Beni, a. river in 58. America which rises in Bo- 
livia, not far from Mount Illimani, and Hows to the 
N.E. wTtli a navigable stream till it Joins at Biera 
the Rio Mamore, and thus passes into the Madeira, 
the chief tributary of the Amazons. It gives itvS 
name to a large province. 

Benicia, the former capital of California, 
United States, i.s situated on the north side of the 
Strait of Karguenas, in the Bay of San Francisco, 
and is c.onnected by railway with Sacramento. The 
harbour is excellent, and the ivorks of the Pacilic 
Steanishi];) Company are near it. The Benicia Boy 
was the name given to the pugilist Keenan, who 
fought Tom Sayers (q.v.). 

Beni-Hassan, a village in the ])rovince of 
Yostani or Middle Egypt, oil the right bank of the 
Nile, 15 miles' above Minieh. The name is tribal, 


Bengalese, a dealersHiamo for a white variety 
of Sjtermcstes aeuticmidata, with pale yank feet and 
bill. By continuous cross-breeding the Japanese 
have xA’oduced white and jpied strains from a 
naturally brown-black bird. 

Bengal Bights, mixtures burning with fine 
coloured flames. They may be formed by mixing 
XDOtassium chlorate, or nitre, together with carbon 
or sulphur, and tlie chemical emxiloyed to give tlie 
desired colour to the liame. For green lights, 
barium sa,lts may be used, for crimson, strontium 
salts, for blue, antimony or cojpper salts, and for 
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and signifies sons of Hassan. The tombs of the 
twelfth dynasty that are to be seen here exhibit 
some remlirkable architectural features. 

Beni Israel i^ons of Israel), a people of 
Jewish origin and type, settled for at least a thou- 
sand years past in Bombay and other towns, on the 
W. coast of India. Some of them know Hebrew, 
but their language is Marathi, and they possess 
some literature. They observe the Levitical dis- 
tinctions of clean and unclean food, and keep Jewish 
feasts including the Sabbath, but seldom intermarry 
with ordinary Jews or with an inferior class among 
them, the Ivala Israel or black Israel, consisting of 
half-])reeds and the descendants of proselytes. 

Benin, a, country, city, and river on the W. 
coast of Africa. The Bortuguese first visited 
this region towards the end of the loth cen- 
tury, and for some years carried on a trade in 
slaves. At that time and for two centuries later 
there would seem to have eixisted a powerful king- 
dom extending to the whole delta of the Niger. 
At present the name applies only to the area com- 
prised between the Niger to the ' E., Dahomey to 
the \Y., and the Yoriiba tribes to the N., and within 
these limits are many independent chiefs. The 
conntry is fertile, being wmtered by the Lower 
Niger, and produces palm oil, rice, maize, cotton, 
.sugar, and tobacco. The population is rather dense, 
and their manners and customs are similar to those 
of Ashanti. Benin, the capital, is on the river of the 
same name, about miles from its mouth. It covers 
a largo space, but has a decayed and deserted aspect. 
The river, called by the natives Uwoko Jakri, and 
by the Portuguese liio Formoso, is the western 
branch of the Niger. 

Beilin, The Bight of, the bay that forms the 
northern part of the Gulf of Guinea. It extends 
from the Gold Coast to the mouth of the Niger ; 
it has no harbour accommodation. 

Beni-Souef, a town of Middle Egypt, 72 miles 
above Cairo, on the right bank of the Nile. It 
serves as a mart for the produce of the fertile valley 
of Fayum, and has cotton-mills and quarries of 
alabaster. 

Benitier, a vessel or font for holy water placed 
near the entrance of Roman Catholic churches, 
being generally attached to one of the pillars. 

Benjamin (Hel). son of the right hand) was 
the youngest son of Jacob by his wife Rachel, wdio 
on her death-bed called the child Benoni {son of 
mg 2 ^ aln), a name changed subsequently. He was 
the favourite of his father and apiaarently of his 
brother Joseph, but little is known of his life except 
his journey into Egypt at the urgent reque.st of the 
latter, and his detention there (Gen. xlii. xliii.). 
The tribe that descended from him w^as numerically 
the smallest, but displayed fighting qualities (Num. 
xxvi. 41), and was almost exterminated by the rest 
• of the nation (Judges xix. xx.). It appears to have • 
speedily recovered, and in Asa’s time boasted 280,000 
warriors. Saul, the first ICing of Israel, was a 
member of the tribe, and Jerusalem came within 


its territory. Ahvaj^s closely connected with Judali, 
Benjamin remained with that tribe in the schi.sm 
that followed Solomons death. 

Ben Bawers, a mountain in the- centre of 
Perthshire, Scotland. 32 miles YkN-lV. of Perth, 
and on the W. side of Loch Tay. Its heiriit is 
3,984 feet. 

Ben Bonioild, a mountain in Stirlingshire, 
Scotland, on the E. side of Loch Lomond, liaving 
an altitude of 3.192 feet. It is the highest point of 
the most southerly extension of the Graiu]')ians. 
The N. side has a precipitous face feet high. 

Ben Macdlmi, a mountain in Aberdeenshire, 
forming part of the Cairngorm group at the lu^ad 
of Glen Dee. It has an elevation of 4,390 feet. 

Bennett, or Bexett, Henhy, Earl of Arling- 
ton, was born of a good Middlesex family in 10] M, 
and educated at Oxford. He fought as a royalist, 
and acted also as secretary to Lord Dig]-jy. He 
served the Duke of York in the same capacity, and 
w'as for several years employed by C]iarie.s 11. in 
France, Italy, and S])ain, where lie acquired a 
diplomatic training. At the restoration he w'as 
promoted from kniglithood to a bar^-iny, am1 later 
to an earldom. As chief Secretary of State he w'as 
largely resjjoiisible for the Dutcli war and the 
Triple Alliance, and in 107(1 he played a leading 
part in the C’abal (q.v.). He received the Garter 
in 1072. Under James 11, his innnence wanefl, and 
he died in 10(S5. Macaulay belittles him, but 
Clarendon, to wdiose policy he was liostile, speaks 
of him in re.spectful terms, and he compares fav- 
ourably with statesmen of the iperiod. 

Bennett, James Gohdox, born near Dumfries 
in 1795 and educated for the Roman priesthood, 
abandoned that career and emigrated (1819) to 
America. After bard struggles as a teaclier, printer, 
and journalist, he found himself in New York in 
1835 no better oil; than at starting. He contrived 
to start a little one-cent sheet, which he edited and 
sold himself in a cellar. Thus wms the Yorli 
Herald- founded, and Bennett by his industry, 
shrewdness, enterprise, an<l knowledge of the 
American public, soon developed it into a magnifi- 
cent property. He continued to t'flit and manage 
the paper till his death in 1872, and on(‘ of his last 
strokes of business w'as to send iStanley to Africa in 
search of Livingstone. 

Bennett, William (1801~188{r). a celebrated 
High Churchman, incumbent of 81. Paul's, Knights- 
bridge. He was the defendant, in tlm celebrated 
trial of Sheppard r, Beimett (1872). Hu wms, how- 
ever, judged to be not antagonistic 1u the Church 
of England in his teaching. 

Bennett, Sir William S'I’erndaui. was born 
at Sheffield in 1816, his father b(dng an organist. 
From 1826 to 183(5 he W’as a pupil at the Royal 
Academy of Mu.sic, and began (‘arly to compose. 
He attracted the attention of ]\hm(h‘lssolm and . 
Schumann, spending some time in Gernniny. How 
far he sank his individual talents in slavish 
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subservience to the great, master is a matter of 
dispute with critics. He certainly made a name 
abroad long before he won any popularity at home, 
where he was thought more of as a teacher than a 
composer. In 1856 he was appointed professor of 
music at Cambridge, and conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts. The Mcvy Queen, his most 
successful cantata, was jjroduced at Leeds in 1858. 
The overture of TParaclim and the Peri followed in 
1862, and The Wom^an of Saniaria Qo^me out at 
Birmingham in 1867. Among his other works the 
best known a, re The Lake, the IfiUstream^ and the 
Pountain, his pianoforte pieces the Or^eTture to The 
Naiads, and his Symydumy in G mimr. In 1868 
he was made principal of the Eoyal Academy of 
Music, Pie died in 1875. 

Beil M evis, the highest mountain in the United 
Kingdom, is in the S.W. corner of Inverness-shire, 
between Loch Eil and Loch Leven, and 7 miles dis- 
tant from Port William. It has an elevation of 
4,406 feet, and the circumference of the base mea- 
sures 24 miles. To the N. and N.E, its flanks are 
very precipitous with a sheer heiglit of 1,500 feet. 
Greologically the structure may be described as 
granite and gneiss capped with porphyry. Since 
1883 the Scottish Meteorological Society has had 
an observatory on the summit. 

Benningsen, or Beningsen, Levin Augustes 
Theophilies, Count, was born at Brunswick in 
1745, and in 1773 left the Hanoverian army to take 
service under Catherine of Russia. In 1791 he was 
sent by Catherine into Poland, where he was suc- 
cessful, and in 1801 he sup)ported the conspiracy 
against Paul. In 1805 he commanded the army 
of the north, but became commander-in-cliief in 
1807, and fought the battle of Eyiau. In 1812 he 
held the Russian centre at the battle of Moskowa., 
and he contributed indnectly to the victory at 
Leipzig. Ho died in Germany in 1826. 

Beiinmgsen, Rudolpm von, was born at Lunc- 
berg in 1824, and after a successful start as an 
advocfitc becauK^ judge at Guttingen, but in 1856 
abandoned that position for a political career, lead- 
ing the Opposition in the PIanoveria)i Parliament. 
When Hanover was annexed ho becamci a member 
of the Prussian Chamber and of the Reichstag, and 
in 1(870-71 he conducted important negotiations in 
8, Gerjna]];y and at Versailles for the establishment 
of the empire. In 1873 he was chosen president 
of the Prussian blouse of Deputies. He has long 
been one of the lea,ders of llie National Liberal 
; ’party..' ■■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ , , 

Beil Bfliyddillg, U village prettily situated in 
the Wliarfedale district of Yorkshire, 12 miles from 
Leeds by the Midland Railway. The handsome 
diydropathic establishment is a. great resort of 
in\ulids and tunrists. Doiilon Jkxrk in the parish 
was the home of the Fairfaxes. 

Benson, Edwaru White, D.D., was horn in 
1829 near Pirmingham, and was educated at the 
Kings ychool there and at Trinity College,^ Cam- 
bridge, of vvliich ho became scholar and fellow. 


After holding a mastership at Rugby he was in 
1858 appointed first head-master of Wellington 
College. Leaving this post after fourteen yeiirs he 
became chancellor of Lincoln cathedral, but in 
1876 was chosen by Lord Beaconsfield as bishop of 
the new see of Truro. On the death of Dr. Tait 
in 1882 Mr. Gladstone procured his translation to 
Canterbury. He is credited with being a, moderate 
High Churchman, but he has avoided controversial 
entanglements with much tact, and adopted a con- 
ciliatory tone towards all parties. 

Bent Grass, a name commonly appIio<I to 
various species of the genus Ayrodis and other 
grasses, occniTing in damp pastures ami on dry 
waste ground, the dried stalks of which remain 
standing at the close of the grazing season. 

Bentliaiu, Geoegk, was born at Stoke, near 
Plymouth, in 1800, being the nephew of Jeremy 
Bentham, the jurist (q.v.). In his youth he resided 
a good deal in France, managing his father s \'ine- 
yards. He then acted as his uncle’s editor, and in 
1827 published Outlines of a nets System- of Loyle, 
setting forth the doctrine of the quantificalion of 
the predicate. His attention was early directed 
to botany, and from 1829 to 1840 he acted 
as secretary to the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and from 1861 to 1874 as president of the Linnean 
Society. Among his chief botanical works were 
the Flora of Fony-Kony, 1861, the Flora Austra- 
Umisis, 1863—1878, and the Genera Plantarum, 
written in conjunction with Sir Joseph Hooker, 
1862 — 1883. He became F.R.S. in 1862, and C.M.G. 
in 1878, and was also an LL.D. of Cambridge. His 
extensive herbarium was presented to the nation, 
and is preserved at Kew. Bentham died in 1884, 
The genus BenthamUi, belonging to the Cornaoef.e, 
was dedicated to him by Lindley. 

Beiitliam, Jeremy, the son of a prosperous 
attorney, was born in Red Lion Street, Hound^ditch, 
in 174(8. Ho was educated at Westminster and 
Queen’s College, Oxford, being called to the bar 
in 1772. He" heard Blackstone lecture at the 
university, and listened with delight to Mansfield’s 
judgments in the Court of Queen’s Bench, but 
so far from being stirred to seek forensic distinc- 
tion, he felt a burning zeal to rebuild on a rational 
basis the whole edifice of jurisprudence. From 
Beccaria he adopted as the keystone of his philo- 
sophy the doctrine that human society lias for its aim 
“ the greatest happines.s of the greatest number.’’ 
Applied to ethics this foimmla became the prin- 
ciple of the school of moralists, afterwards called 
Utilitarian. His first essay, entitled A Fraipnent on 
Government, appeared anonymouslyiu 1776, and at 
once met with attention. In 17.80 he published his 
Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Leyisla-^ 
tion, a more elaborate exposition of his theories and 
aims. He then spent .some time with his brother in 
Russia or tra.velling on the Continent, where he 
wrote A Defence of Usury, In 1792 he was made a 
French citizen, a proof that his ideas were; exer- 
cising widespread influence. Bettliiig down in 
Queen vSquare he devoted the rest of his lorjg and 




laborious life, amid the congenial society of such 
moil as the Mills, the Austins, Samuel Bnmilly, 
Brougham, and Bowring, to elaborate criticisms of 
laws and institutions, and to the still more arduous 
task of reconstruction. Every principle and every 
application of it was subjected to rigorous logical 
tests, and Bentham’s mind, iinwarped by profes- 
sional training and pecuniary need, was especially 
suited to the work. The dream of his life is still 
far from being realised, and there is a tendency of 
late to treat him as a dry clocirmab'e^ but it is 
hardly too mnch to say that all the reforms that 
tlie last centuly has witnessed in our judicial 
system and most of our advances in social legisla- 
tion were indicated with precision b}^ Bentbam 
miiiiy years before their adoption, whilst his exer- 
tions liave borne fruit all over the world. No doubt 
tile stylo and phraseology of his later writings 
marrc‘d his fame. He lived until 1832, and before 
Ills fleath gave instructions that his body should be 
dissected, embalmed, dressed in his usual clothes, 
and preserved in the museum at University College, 
Condon, where it still remains. 

iBeiltmck, Loed Geoeg-e, the third son of the 
fourth Duke of Bortland, was born in 1802. Oan- 
ning, his uncle by marriage, took him as private 
secretary, and in 1826 he was elected member for 
Kings Lynn. At that time he was nominally a 
Whig, but 1 ike many of the aristocratic members of 
the party held loosely to old ties. In 1835 he fol- 
lowed Lord Stanley in seceding to the Tories, and 
like most converts became more thoroughgoing 
than those of the old faith. He left Sir Robert 
Peel in 18l() on the repeal of the corn laws, and 
stood forth as leader of the Protectionists until his 
sudden death in 1848. He was not a brilliant man, 
but he posscsscil some sterling qualities of head 
and heart. Ho was, perhaj^s, a greater loss to the 
turf than to Parliament, and owes his fame chiefly 
to Lord Beacoiisfi.ekrs memoir. 

Bentinck, Lord William Henry Cavendish, 
the second son of the third Duke of Portland, was 
born in 1774. At the age of 17 he entered the 
army, and in 1796 was returned as member for 
Camclford. He took little part in politics, being 
attached to Suwaroffs staff from 1799 to 1801. In 
1803 he went out to India as Governor of Madras, 
but the mutiny at Vellore, brought about by his in- 
judicious treatment of the native troo]ps, led to his 
recall in 1808. He then went out to the Peninsula, 
and was present at the battle of Corunna. In 1827 
he accepted the post of Governor- General of India. 
His rule was marked by striking reforms. He put 
the finances of the country in a healthier condition 
by cutting down expenses, imposing licence 
duties, abolishing the system of “ double batta,” 
and bringing under taxation large areas that had 
hitherto enjoyed immunity. He also encouraged 
the emjiloyment of natives by Government, and 
inaugurated great educational schemes. In 1833 
the charter of the Company was renewed on con- 
dition tliat complete freedeSm of trade should be 
established with England, and a legal member 
added to the Governor’s Council. Macaulay was 
sent out as the first occupant of that post. Few 


wars disturbed Beiitinck's governors] lip, and except 
in the cases of Goorg and Mysr)re ihore was little 
interference with the native states. He retinmed to 
England in 1835, and became member for Glasgow 
in 1837, blit he died in 1839 liei'ore he had taken 
any important part in home politics. 

Bentleys Richard, was born in 1662 at Onlton 
in Yorkshire, where his family bad been reduced 
poverty by adherence to the Royalist i>artY. His 
mother looked after his education, and from the 
Grammar School at Wakefield he passed as a sizar 
to St, John’s, Cambridge. The college sent him ns 
head-master to Spalding School, and Stillingtleet, 
Dean of St. Paul’s, soon after emplcwed him for six 
years as tutor to his son, whom ho accompanied to 
Oxford. All this time he was accumulating vast 
stores of classical learning, and at Oxford he 
became acquainted with the leading scholars of the 
day. His Mjmtola ad Millmm (1691), appended to 
Mill’s edition of Malalns, jiroclaiined him the ablest 
critical emendator of the day. He had now taken 
orders, and in 1692 was appointed Boyle Lecturer, 
receiving next year a prebcndal stall at AVor- 
cester, the posts of royal librarian and chaplain 
with the living of Hartlebniy Fur some years, 
though busy in small nndeitakings. lie atKuiqited 
nothing on a large scale, and it was ahuust by acci- 
dent that in 1697 he inserted in a work of AYootton's 
some remarks exposing the ^ptnious character of 
the Ujnstles of Phalaris, which Butle (afterwards 
Earl of Orrery) had edited at Oxford. Atterbury 
and Smalridge helped Boyle to write a foolish 
reply, whilst Swift, Pope, and Garth abusetl the 
dull Gaiiibridge pedant. In 1699 Bentley published 
his famous 3lsse7daium, crushing doivn his ojipo- 
nents by the weight of his erudition and making 
reply impossible. He was forthwith selected by the 
Crowm for the mastership of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Here the rest of his life was utterly 
wasted. He determined to sweep away tlie dis- 
graceful corruptions that had grovrn up both in the 
college and the university, but he set about the 
task with a, heavy hand, often resorting to means 
as little creditable as those by which his reforms 
were met. Twice he ivas nominally deposed by 
the fellows, the vice-chancellor, and the Bishop of 
Ely, but the courts of law protected him in some 
measure, and amidst endless ivrangiiiig he suc- 
ceeded in holding his ground till deatli removed 
him in 1742. During the intervals of the fray he 
brought out his editions of Horace, Tei’cnce, 
Phindrns, Pnblins Syriis, and Maniliiis ; his reply to 
Collins, in which he defended the text of the Greek 
Testament against the freethinkers ; his criticism 
of Menander and Philemon ; and his absurd reprint 
of the Pwmdim Lost. He was engaged on the text, 
of Homer vvhen he died, and left '.some valuabhi’ 
material to future scholars. His ingenuity led him 
to make wild emendations in Milton no less than 
in the Greek poets, and his lack of taste prevented 
his seeing how such verbal changes spoiled the 
beauty of the original ; bat in more knowledge he 
had and has no rival. 

Benton, Thomas Hart, was born in North 
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Carolina, U.S.A., in 1782, and settled as a lawyer in 
Tennessee, ^Yhe^e lie became a member of the legis- 
lature. In 1812 he served on General Jackson's 
staff, and afterwards started a paper at St. Loiiis. 
In 1820 he was elected senator for the new state of 
Missouri, and for thirty jmrsiilayed an active part 
in politics, opposing Callionn, and supporting Jack- 
son in his attaoks on the United States Bank. He 
wrote a JFi dory of American Affairs from. 1820 
1850, and an Alridr/ment of the Debates in Con- 
(jressfnm 1780 to 1850. He died in 1858. 

Beiliie, Binue, BENUtVE, or Chadda, a river in 
Upper Guinea (Niger Protectorate), West Africa. 
It joins the Quorra, or Niger, on the left at some 
230 miles above its mouth, having flowed down 
from tlie mountains in the Adamawa country, a 
distance of about 300 miles. The Eoyal Mger 
Company since 1886 has navigated most of its 
course. 

ft , ■ Benyowsky, Count Maueice Augustus de, 

; born in Hungary in 1711, joined the Poles in their 

i revolt against Russia (1768), and being captured 

^ was sent to Kamchatka. There he married the 

governor’s danghter and escaped to Macao. He got 
back to Em-ope, and was employed by the French 
(1774) to establish a colony in Madagascar. He 
was chosen as king by the natives, and then sought 
the support of England. On his return to the 
country in 1785 the French took up arms against 
him, and he was killed. He left some interesting 
memoirs. 

Benzene, also called Benzol, a hydro-carbon 
of the composition represented by The name 

is derived from the gum benzoin (q.v.). It is 
contained in coal-tar, wdiicli forms the chief source 
of all the benzene compounds. When coal is dis- 
tilled for the production of illuminating gas, tar and 
ammoniacal liquors are also obtained." The coal-tar 
contains a large number of solid and liquid 

1 substances, amongst wliich are benzene and certain 

of its derivatives. This tar is then distilled. The 
portion of the distillate which comes over below 160*^ 
is known as Light Oil^ the part distilling over be- 
tween and 250*^ is known as Intermediate Olf 
and the distillate above 250^' is called Jlcavy Oil. 
The light oil consists chiefly of benzene and some 
derived products. It is washed first with caustic 
soda, and then with sulphuric acid in order to 
remove certain acid and basic substances, viz. 
phenol and pyridine. It is then distilled in a suit- 
able form of apparatus, and the part distilling over 
first consists of benzene. Benzene thus obtained is 
a, colourless liquid whicli boils at 80'5‘^, and has a ' 
sp. gr. of -809. It has a peculiar odour, and tlie , 
, vapour when inhaled produces giddiness. It burns 

■ with a bright flame. It is very extensively used for 

the manufacture of the aniline colours, and as a 
solvent for many organic compounds. It is also of 
very great theoretical importance, as it is the 
starting-point of an exceedingly large number of 
compounds known as the benzene {Icrlmtlvcs or the 
aromatle compomids. On this account ils constitu- 
tion has been, at different times, the source of much 

if 

i, 


speculation, and it is now generally accepted that 
the carbon atoms are all arranged in the form of a 
closed chain, each being united with one hydrogen 
atom and two other carbon atoms, as repre- 
sented bv 

■ H ' 

I 

H-C C— H 

1 I 

H— C C— H 

I 

H 

By replacement of one or more hydrogen atoms by 
other elements or radicals a large number of 
derivatives can be obtained. By r’lqJaccment of 
hydrogen by hydroxyl (OH) or carbolic acid (q.v.) 

results. By substitution of the acid group 
CO. OH for a hydrogen atom, Benzoic acid 
CgH^-CO OH is obtained, which can be obtained as 
needle-like crystals, melting at 121*^ by sublimation 
of Benzoin. If only one hydrogen atom is replaced, 
the group CgHg persists ; this group is cnlled//^<^o? yl. 
The compound Anilme (q.v.) is an example of this 
class. Many of its derhntives contain the group 
CgHjjCO. These are called compounds. Thus 

benzoyl chloride has composition C,.Hr,COCl. Other 
compounds contain the group CgHgCH, and are 
called Benzal compounds, benzal cliloride would 
thus be CgligCHCL. Those containing 0,;H5CH.2 are 
known as Benzyl compounds. [For other deriva- 
tives of Benzene ,s*cd? Bitter Almond Oil, Car- 
bolic Acid, Salicylic Acid, Pyrogallic Acid, 
Hydeoquinone.] 

Benzoic Acid is an antiseptic, an expectorant, 
and a diuretic. It ha,d at onetime a considerable 
reputation in the treatment of pulmonary affec- 
tions. Its main use at the present day is in diseases 
of the bladder. It appears in the urine ashippuric 
acid, and so serves to restore the normal acid 
reaction to that excretion, -when it is rendered 
alkaline in certain forms of disease. Ammonium 
Benzoate has the same therapeutic action a.s 
Benzoic acid. [Benzene.] 

Benzoin, a fragrant gum-resin obtained from 
Styrax Benzoin, the Benjamin tree, a native of 
Siam, Sumatra., Borneo, etc. It is obtained by in- 
cisions, each tree yielding about three pounds 
weight annually. It is used in bronchitis, etc., 
forming a principal ingredient in “ Friar’s Balsam 
but it is chiefly employed as incense in the Greek 
Church. The name is also apjffied to a genus of 
Lanraaece. 

Benzoin Besin. Its main medicinal use is as 
an external application to wounds, in the form of 
Frin.r’s Balsam, the compound tincture of Benzoin. 
Internally it is occasionally employed ns an expec- 
torant in chest affections. 

Benzoline, a mixture of paraffins (q.v.), boil- 
ing between 70” and 100”, and obtained by 
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clii:4tilliiig' paraffin oil or petroleum. Is used for 
illuniinating jiurposes. 

BenasoyL [Benzene.] 

Beiissyl. [Benzene.] 

Beowulf, the mythical hero of an Anglo-Saxon 
romance or epic, which is written in probably the 
earliest forai of that language as imported into 
England. The only manuscript of this remarkable 
poem is preserved in the Cotton Library in the 
Britisli ffinseura, and dates from the tenth century, 
but the original composition may very likely be 
referred to "^the fifth century, though after the 
spread of Christianity some later touches were 
most likely given in the eighth or ninth century. 
Nothing is known of the author, but the work is 
full of vigour and rugged beauty. Beowulf is 
represented as being a Western Dane, and the 
scene of his exploits was the north. 

Beraiiger, Pjerre Jean de, was born at Paris 
of mediocre parentage in 1780. He was in early 
life apprenticed to a printer at Poronne, from whom 
he seems to have ijicked np a ta.ste for versifying. 
Coming to Paris, he was struggling against poverty 
when Lucien Bonaparte generously took him up, and 
he also got a humble clerkship in tiie office of the uni- 
versity. iSonie of his most sparkling songs and fugi- 
tive pieces were composed at this time, and began to 
get ill vogue. He was in 181r] admitted to the 
Caveau Moclcrne, and became the rival of Desan- 
giers. A democrat in principle, but not insensible 
to the glamour of XaxDoleon’s career, he dealt play- 
fully with politics until the restoration, but he then 
assailed the government with bitterness, and was 
iinprisone<i. The revolution of ISTO found him at 
tlie height of Ihs popularity, and he was sent to the 
Constituent Assembly in 18-18 as deputy for the 
department of the Seine. He soon retired from 
public life, and spent his remaining years in literary 
work and in the society of his devoted friends. 
He died in 1857. Politically Boranger s poems did 
much to keep alive the Napoleonic tradition and 
prepare for the Second Emiiire. They stand almost 
alone in their particular department of the lyric 
art. They are almost as carefully polislied as the 
odes of Plorace, and yet they are always addressed 
to a popuhir audience. Now and then his wit is 
inclined to indecency and profanity, but he is 
gencni'Uy stirred by pure and kindly emotions, 
while he occasionally displays tragic pathos. 

Berar, also known as the Haiderabad Assigned 
Districts, is a province of Central India, lying 
between Central Provinces N. and E., Bombay W., 
and Nizam’s Dominions S., and having an area of 
17,711 square miles. It comprises the provinces of 
Amraoti, Ellichpor, Wun, Akola, Buldana, and 
Basim. and forms a commissionership under the 
British resident at Ha-idcrabad, Occupying mainly 
a broad vallejq the basin of the Parna river, be- 
tween the Ajanta and Satpura hills, it is divided 
into the Pahyanghat or lowlands and the Balaghat 
or uplands; the former being very fertile and 
yielding large crops of millet, seed, wheat, pulse, 


tobacco, and especially cotton. Thc]‘e i.s a salt 
lake at Louar, and coal and iron exist in the pro- 
vince. 

Beirat, a town of Albania, Turkey, in the pro- 
wince of Janina, 30 miles from the port of A\iona. 
It is’ the seat of a Grieek archbi.shopiic. 

BerBer, town on the right ]:>ank of the Nile, 
near the confluence of the Atbara. Tl is ini]‘>r»rtaut 
as the point at which the caraYan^ from Cairo and 
from Suakin meet on the way to Khartrunn, and in 
1885 the British commenced a railway frtuu Buakin 
to this place, but the works wei'O soon abandoned. 

Berbers the collective name of ilie wmstern 
branch of the Hamitic race, extending along the 
Mediterranean seaboard from the Siwah oa>is, west 
frontier Lower Egypt, to the Atlantic, and occupy- 
ing the whole of the Sahara as far east as about 13“ 
or" 1-1“ E. long. Plere they are conterminous with 
the Tibbiis of the East Sahara, and since the spread 
of Ishlm their own domain lias been largely 
encroached upon by tlie Arabs. 'The Bcu-bers, who 
give their name to the “ Barljnry " states, and who 
are undoubtedly tlie true aborigines of Nortli 
Africa, are grouped in three great divisions : The 
Tuaregs of "the Sahara; ; the Shilluhs ^Shlalts) of 
Morocco ; and the KalujJc^^ of ..Algeria and Tunis, 
with whom may be classed the t)ui lying tribes of 
the eastern oases, who have no collective name. 
The name Berber itself, though of di.)ubtfnl origin, 
is of vast antiquity, and already occurs under the 
form Bemhemta in an instnuptiuii in tlie ITunple of 
Karnak dating from the time of Baineses II., about 
1400 B.c. The Berber type, wherever it has not 
been modified by the negro of Sudan, is essentially 
Caucasian, that is, regular in the Enro|'»ean sense; 
even the complexion is fair, often not more swarthy 
than that of Spaniards or Sicilians. Many of 
the Ivabyles have even ligiit hair and blue eyes, 
though this has been attributed to contact with the 
Romans, and later with tlie Vandals who invaded 
North Africa under Genserie, and became absorbed 
ill the surrounding populations. But on the Egyp- 
tian monuments of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries B.c. the Libyans and other peoples west of 
Egypt (all Berbers) are already dejiicted with a 
pink complexion, blue eyes, and fair or red hair. 
The Berber language, current throughout the whole 
of the Berber domain in forms not ditfering from oiie 
another more than Italian from French, constitutes 
a distinct branch of the Hamitic linguistic family, 
and is consequently allied to the Old Egyptian and 
to the Ethiopian (Beja, Somal, Galla, etc.) of the 
north-east African seaboard. The Shliihs and 
Tuaregs apply to the national speech the term 
Tawasheli (properly Tamazlgt) in the sense of 
“ noble ” or “ free,” this word stripped of its feminine 
prefix and postfix 2^ being identical with tlie IMaxyes 
of Herodotus, that is, the Amzigh (Tmazighen) or 
“ Freemen ” of Mauritania. Berber ])ossesses an 
alphabet which dates from remote ]irehistoric 
times, but the existence of w'hidi was first dis- - 
covered by Dr. Oudney in 1822. Specimens of this 
tafinagh writing, as it is called, occur in numerous 
rock inscriptions scattered over the Sahara and 
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Mauritania. The letters, 35 in number, closely 
resemble old Semitic forms, and their Ca.rtha.g'inian 
(Punic or Phcenician) origin is now demonstrated, 
iind is even iiidicated by tlieir very name ta-finagh, 
where fmayU— PJ uxuiician. See Shaler, “ Gommuni- 
cations on the African Berbers,” in ^^ Memows of 
i li e A 01 cri can Ph i losojA I cal Society, Philadelphia, 
1824 ; (xraberg* de Hemsm, “ Remarks on the Lan- 
guage of tile Amazirgiis, commonly called Berebbers,” 
Journal of the Poyal Adatic Society, 1836 ; General 
lianotoau, La Kabylle, etc., Paris, 1872-73. 


Berlberali, a good harbour in the Somali coun- 
try, East Africa, situated on the Gulf of Aden, and 
occupied since 1884 by a small detachment from 
tile garrison of tiiat station. A large fair is held 
here annually. 

Berberideae, the natural order of dicoty- 
ledonous plants to which the barberry belongs. 
There are^ 12 genera and over 100 species in tlie 
order, wliich is absent from Africaj and Austral- 
asia. They are shrubs or herbaceous perennials 
with scattered leaves, generally compound and 
spinous ; sepals, petals, and stamens generally 
equal in number ; stamens opposite the petals and 
dehiscing* by valves, and fruit of one carpel, either 
dry or succulent. Bitter astringent prop)erties pre- 
vail throughout the group. 

BerMce, once a separate colony, has since 
1831 been united with Essequibo and Demerara to 
form British Guiana. It i^roduces sugar, cocoa, and 
magnificent timber. The capital is New Amster- 
dam, on the right bank of the Berbice river, which 
■ is navigable for 170 miles. 

Bercliem. [Berghem.] 

Berclita, or Bertha (O.H.G. PeraMa, bright), 
corresponded in the ancient superstitions of South 
Germany to the goddess ITiilda in the North. She 
was, however, of a more stern and forbidding charac- 
ter than lier northern sister, and her festival was a 
fast prescribed under severe penalties. Her per- 
sonality has boon a little mixed up with that of 
historical Berthas, and enters into imuny local 
legends. Perhaps through the attribute “'bright- 
ness ” she was especially associated with the feast 
of the Epiphany. 

^Berchtesgaden, a inonntaiu village in Bavaria, 
15 miles S. of Saltzburg. It has large salt mines, 
woi’ked by the Government, and a royal hunting- 
lodge which occupies the site of an ancient abbey. 

Berdiansk, a ].>ort in the government of 
Taurida, South Russia, on the N.W. shore of the Sea 
of Azov. The harbour is the best in the district, 
and a largo trade is carried on. 

Berditclief, a town in South Russia, 108 miles 
l)y raihvay S.W. of Kiev. It has, until recently, 
been largely populated by Jews, and at the five 
annual fairs a great deal of business has been 
done in corn, cattle, wine, and local products. 

Bereasis, a religious sect, founded in 1773 by 
the Rev, John Barclay, whence they are also known 
as BarelaylteB, They called themselves Percans, 
from the allusion in Acts xvii. 2 to the people of 


Berea, who “ received the word with all read iness 
of mind.” 


Berengar I., son of Eberhardt, Duke of Friuli, 
caused himself to^ be proclaimed king of Italy in 
888, and, getting rid of his many rivals, was elected 
emperor in 915. In 923 his nobles, fearing his 
encroachments, supported Rudolph II, of Burgundy 
in usurping the throne, and Berengar was thrown 
into prison at Verona and was killed in 924, 

Berengar II., grandson of the foregoing, was 
by the help of the Emperor Otho (950) restored to 
a part of the dominions of his ance.stor, but as be 
refused to acknowledge himself Otlio’s vassal, lie 
was after a struggle deposed and imprisoned at 
Bam berg, where he died in 96 6. 

BerengariilS was born at Tours in 998 and 
was educated by Fulbert of Chartres. In 1031, as 
master of the cathedral school in his native (hy 
he acquired great fame, but had a powerful rival 
in Lanfranc of Bee. It is .said that in order to 
attract attention lie adopted novel views, especially 
as to the eucharist, rejecting the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. He was condemned in 1050 and 
imprisoned. He was protected by Hildebrand, and 
partly recanted, but soon resumed his old teaching, 
and continued to do so until 1079, when he was 
summoned to a council at Rome, and compelled by 
his former ally— no w Pope Gregory VIL— -to publicly 
retract. He then withdrew to an island in the 
Loire and spent his declining years in solitude and 
prayer, dying in loss. 

Berenice, the name of several Jewish and 
Egyptian princesses. 1. Berenice, the wife of 
Ptolenay Euergetes of Egypt, who, during her 
husband's absence on a Syrian campaign, offered up 
her hair in the temple of Venus to procure his safe 
return. The tresses vanished, but reappeared as the 
constellation known by the name of Cooia Berenices, 
2. Berenice, the daughter of Agrippa I. of 
Judrea, who married licr uncle Herod, and afterwards 
lived with her brother Agrippa. She took as a 
second husband Polemo, King of Cilicia, but re- 
turned to Agrippa, and was with him when Paul 
was brought before him at Ctesnrea. Titus, capti- 
vated by her charms, carried her to Rome, and but 
for the popular prejudice against the Jews would 
have married her. 


Berenice, the name of many cities in the 
East, so called in honour of various princesses. 

1. Berenice in Grenaica, now Bengazi (q.v.). 

2. Berenice in the Thebaid on the Red Sea, once 
a great centre of trade with Asia. 3. Berenice or 
Arsinoe on the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. 


Beresina, or Berezina, a tributary of the 
Dnieper, rising in the north of the Rns.sian province 
of Minsk, Lithuania. As a stream it is an important 
artery for floating timber from the country to the 
open sea. It is memorable in history as the scene 
of the fatal crossing by Napoleon's army in its 
retreat from Moscow in November. 1812. On that 
occa.sion 12,000 dead bodies were found on the 
banks of the river, and the Russians captured 
16,000 prisoners and 25 pieces of ordnance. 


I 
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curious feature about the tower of the castle is the 
way its breadth increases as it rises, so that it rocks 
in a severe wind. It has commodious market- 
places and does a good trade in anchovies, which 
are caught in the Scheldt. Its inariufactures 
‘ embrace tiles, bricks, and a line quality of poliory. 

Bergenrotli, Gustav, historian, was born in 
1813 in East Prussia. Appointed assessor to the 
High Court of Berlin in 1843, he was in 1848 
removed to a subordinate position in consc^quence 
of his revolutionary sympathies. He hd‘t the 
public service altogether, however, and in l8o(> 
came to England to collect materials in the Record 
Office for a history of the Tudor period. In IXilO he 
went to Spain, where he collcctcHl for the blaster of 
the Rolls from the archives preser\'ed in Simnneas, 
three volumes of State papers relating to English 
history. He died in 1869. 

Bergerac, chief towm of an arrondissement in 
the French department of Hordogne, is situatcid on 
the river Dordogne. It is an enterprising place, 
manufacturing leather, paper, irrni, ami articles of 
clothing. It does a consideiahle trade witli Bor- 
deaux and Lihourne in the wines of the di^trict. 
It is an old town, dating from the 11th centu]‘}% 
and during the wars with England was an iiepor- 
tant fortress. Its inhabitants adopting Calvini.st 
views, Louis XIII. had its forti heat ions demorushed 
in 1621, while the Edict of Nantes had tlie eifect of 
exiling many of its citizens. 

Bergerac, Savinien Cyrano de, French 
writer, was born in 1619 at Paris. He is reputed 
to have been principal in more than a thousand 
duels. While still at college he wrote Lc Pedant 
Joue^ which Moliere freely drew from for his Four- 
heries de Seajjin. His best known prod\iction is 
the Ilistoire Camique des Ftats et Fmjdj'es de la 
Lime et du Soleil, which is credited with inspiring 
Dean Swift’s CMliver's Travels, He died in 1655 
at Paris. 

Bergliaus, Heinrich, geographer, was born in 
1797 at Cleves. Educated at the Gymnasium of 
Munster, he served both in the PT'ench and Prussian 
armies, being made in 1816 geograpliical engineer 
in the war department at Berlin, in 1824 mathe- 
matical professor in the architectural academy of 
Berlin, and in 1836 director of the geographical 
school in Potsdam. His best known work is the 
Physical Atlas^ wliich forms the basis of Johnston’s. 
He died in 1884 at Stettin. 

Bergk, Theodor, scholar, was born in 1812 at 
Leipzig. From 1843 to 1869 he acted as professor 
of philology at the universities of Tlarhurg, Frei- 
burg, and Halle. Plis chief work wms in the pre- 
paring of editions of the Greek poets. In 1843 he 
published the Poetce Lyriei Grcect, and in 1872 the 
lirst volume of his unfinished GesckUdite dcr yrleeh'- 
ischeoi Litteratur, He died in 1881. 

Bergman, Torbern Glop, chemist, was born 
in 1735 at Katharinaberg, West Gothland. Having 
studied under Liimmus at Upsala, he became assis- 
tant professor of mathematics and jdiysics there, 
and in 1767 professor of chemistry. He discovered 


Bereslav, a town on the Dnieper, in the 
Russian government of Kherson. 

Berezna, a town on a tributary of the Desna 
in the Russian government of Tchernigov. 

Berezov, a town of Asiatic Russia in the 
goverimient of Tobolsk, on the Sosva. It was 
founded in 1593, and in the ISth century was made 
a place of banishment. Among- those- exiled there 
were Prince Menschikoflf in 1727, Prince Ivan 
Dolgoruki in 1730, and General Ostennan in 1742. 
Also the name of a gold mining village of Asiatic 
Russia in the government of Perm. 

Berg, since 1815 a territory of Prussia, formerly 
a duchy of Germany, is situated on the right bank 
of the Rhine. Acquired by Napoleon in 1806, it was 
made a grand duchy with Murat, Napoleon’s 
brother-in-law, as Grand Duke of Berg. 

Bergamo, the name of a town and province of 
North Italy. The town is fortified, manufactures 
textile fabrics and iron, and is annually the scene 
of the largest fair in Italy. The dialect of the 
people is peculiar, and is affected by the comic 
characters in Italian comedy. The Bergamasque 
shepherds, familiar in the Eastern Alps, come from 
this province. 

Bergamot, the name originally of Mentha 
citrata, whence a fragrant oil is obtainable. True 
essence of Bergamot is obtained from the unripe 
fruits of the Calabrian Bergamot orange {Citrus 
Beryamia), It is used in perfumery and con- 
fectionery. The Lime {Citrus Limetta) is known 
in France as Bergamofcte. 

Bergedorf, the name of a district and town of 
Hamburg. Its chief industry is the growing of 
fruit and vegetables, some of which are sent to 
the London markets. A railway connects it with 
Hamburg. 

Bergen, a seaport and city on the west coast of 
Norway and capital of the province of S. Bergen. 
It is fortified by the castle of Bergenhus (until the 
end of the 14th century the residence of the Nor- 
wegian kings) and by the citadels of Fredericksberg 
and Sverresberg. It is the second town in the 
kingdom, and manufactures gloves, leather, por- 
celain, etc. Its exj)ort trade is considerable, com- 
prising timber, fish, fish-roes, cod-liver oil, hides, 
tar, etc. It is the seat of a bishopric, and besides 
a cathedral has the interesting church of St. Mary 
dating from the 12th century." In its museum is an 
important collection of Norse antiquities. It was 
founded in the 11th century, and in 1445 the 
Hanseatic League, driving out British merchants, 
established a factory and practically controlled 
the trade of the city until 1558. In 1855 it 
suffered from an extensive conflagration. 

Bergen-op-Zoom, a town in Holland in the 
province of North Brabant, stands on the Zoom 
near its junction with the Scheldt. It was formerly 
a place of great strength, and the scene of many 
struggles between the Spanish and the Nether- 
landers. In 1814 it belonged to France and was 
unsuccessfully attacked by the English under Sir 
Thomas Graham, afterwards Lord Lynedoch. A 
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oxalic acid, and wa,s the first to classify minerals ac- 
cording to their chemical properties. He also experi- 
numtecl in electricity, giving the result in on 

Elective Eflinities. He died in 1784 at Upsala. 

Bergnielil^, Mou^^taix Meal, or Fossil 
Faeina, now generally known as diatomaceoiis 
earth, a pulverulent rock of recent origin, accumu- 
lated either in fresh or in salt water, and composed 
entirely of the siliceous friistules of diatoms [q.v.], 
a group of microscopic algte. 

Bergylt (SeJjasfes oiorveglcUH), a Scorptenoid 
fisl'i, somewhat resembling a perch in appearance, 
found in all northern seas as far west as Newfound- 
land, occasionally visiting the northern coasts of 
Uritain. It is a.bout two feet long, deep red on the 
back, lighter on the sides, passing into light flesh- 
colour ontlie undersurface. It is sometimes called 
tlie Norway Haddock. There are about twenty 
other species of the genus, principally from seas 
of the north temperate zone. 

BerhaHipiir. 1. A military station in the 
Madras Presidency, and the henrlquarters of the 
Ganjam district. It is a healthy place and trades 
in silks and sugar. 2. The administrative centre 
of the Murshidabad district, Bengal ; it used to be 
a military station. The mutiny of 1857 first burst 
into flame here. 

Beri, an Indian town in the district of Kohtak, 
Punjab; also the name of a state in Bunclelkund. 
The town is about 40 miles N.W. from Delhi, and 
has a considerable trade, 

Beri beri, the name of a disease prevalent in 
the East Indies, known in Japan as Kakke, and 
whioli, from what is known of its character, ap- 
pears to be a form of multiple neuritis. The most 
marked symptoms are burning pains, mnscular 
wasting and paralysis, affecting mainly the legs. 
It is possibly duo to some form of malarialjioison. 

Berkeley, a town in Gloncestcrslfire, nearly 20 
miles from Gloucester. It has a curious clmrcli, 
but is chiefly remarkable for the castle, which is of 
groat Instorical and, antiquarian interest. In 1327 
Edward II. w’as murdered there. The Berkeley 
peerage takes its title from this place. 

Berkeley, Geoege, Bishop of Cloyne, was 
born in 1085 at Dysart-on-the-Nore, Kilkenny, 
where ho received his earH education, going subse- 
quently to Trinity College, Dublin. Graduating 
B.A. in 1704, and IM.A. in 1707, he was chosen a 
fellow of liis college and ordained a deacon in 1709, 
the year in which appeared his Essay to7vards a> 
Kem Theory of Vision. This was followed in 1710 
by an amplification of the argument for his new 
theory in a Treatise, on the Prindjdes of Tliman 
Kntnoledye, and in 1713 by Dialoyves hettreen Ilylas 
ami Philonous — a more popular exposition. Mean- 
wliilc Berkeley had come to London in 1712, and in 
1713 was presented by Swift at Court. As chaplain 
to Lord Peterborough, be travelled on the Continent, 
and again as tutor to the son of Dr. Ashe, In 1721 
he was aj^pointed chaplain to the Duke of Grafton, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and in 1722 he held the 
positions of Dean of Dromore, Hebrew lecturer, 
and senior proctor at the university. In 1723 he 
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was left a legacy by Miss Vanhomrigh, Swift's 
“ Vanessa,” whom he met only once at diinior, ai.id in 
1724 the rich deanery of Derry fhll to his lot. He 
now became enthusiastic over the founding of a 
college in the Bermudas for the benefit of the 
American heathen, and he set out for Bhode Island 
to carry out his scheme. The subscriptions tliat 
had been promised him were not fortlicoming, and 
after a few years of waiting, spent in study, 
Berkele 3 " came home and published in 173)3 
Alclphron, or the Minute Philosojdf.cr, in execution 
his finest work. It is an examination of the various 
forms of freethonght in the light of his own theory 
of perception. In 1734 he was made Bishop of 
Cloyne, where he remained 18 years, retiring in 
1752 to Oxford, where, in 1753, ho died, and was 
interred in the catliedral of Christ Church. In 
addition to the works mentioned, and some mathe- 
matical and theological writings, Berkeley also pro- 
duced in 1744 fSiris, Philosophical Jtejiections and 
Inguiries concerniny the Virtues of Tar Water. 

The current psychological doctrine that percep- 
tion, especiall}^ by sigl.it, consists very largely of 
inference based on past experience is due in great 
measure to Berkeley’s theory of vision. But he is 
more important as the first great English idealist. 
Locke had held that material objects are known to 
us only through “ ideas ” or images caused by their 
action on our minds through our sense-organs. 
Berkeley pointed out thaf this view involved ab- 
surdities ; material objects are known only in terms 
of mind, and there is and can be no evidence that 
they exist apart from mind. But we know thaf 
ideas can be excited in a mind, bj’’ itself or by other 
minds {e.y. through language). Thus Berkeley 
concluded that the ideas ordinarily referred to 
material objects are due to the direct action of 
a supreme mind, the Deity, wherein they subsist 
when liuman beings are not perceiving them. Tliis 
doctrine received an important sceptical develop- 
ment from David Hume (q.v.), and was combated 
by Beattie and Reid, It is taken up in the cur- 
rent idealist theory, that the .whole sj’stem of 
Nature is essentially rational, the product of spirit, 
and that instead of mind being a product or 
function of ma-tter, material phenomena are modes 
of a Divine mind. But it was long grotesquely 
jnisunderstood as implying the non-existence of 
what is ordinarily called matter. Tims Dr. John- 
son iDrofessed to refute it hj kicking a stone. 


Berkeley, James, 3rd Eael op, was born in 
1681, and, having entered the navjq became a 
captain at the age of twenty. As Lord Dursley he 
commanded the Boyne., 80, at B.ooke’s action off 
Malaga in 1704; and in 1706 he commanded the 
St. Gcorye^ 96, at the siege of Toulon. In 17t)S he 
became a vice-admiral, and was activeh’’ emp)lo 3 ’‘ed 
in the Channel and North Sea, taking several ships 
from the French ; in 1710 he succeeded his father 
as Earl of Berkeley ; in 1717 he was made first 
Commissioner of the Admiralty ; in 1718 he was 
appointed Vice-admiral of England, and hoisted, 
by special warrant, a Lord High Admiral’s flag, 
as commander-in-chief of a fleet destined to act 
against Spain ; in the same year he was installed 
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for military, arcliitectara?, musical, agricultural, 
and technical training, and numerous libraries and 
iTiiisenms. The chief museums are the Old and 
the New. Of its live parks tlie largest is the 
Tliiergarten, covering an area of ilTO acres. Tlim-e 
are also Zoological and Bota.nical Gardens. It.s 
largest hospital is tiie Chaiitc, accommodating 
1,500 patients. Its manufactures are varied, em- 
bracing steam-engines, sewing machines, piano.s, 
scientific instruments, textile goods, musical instru- 
ments, beer, etc. Excepting Leipsic, it is tlie chief 
publi.shing centre in Germany, and has. in addition 
to numerous other ^periodicals, upwards of thirty 
daily newspapers. For transit it is pi-ovided with 
fourteen raiiwuys, tlie Spree with its canals commu- 
nicating with the Oder and the Baltic, besides the 
public vehicles common to modern cities. It has 
a metropolitan and an outer circle railway. 

Berlin Spirit, n coarse kind of whisky used 
in the manufacture of brandv^ 

Berlioz, Hector, was born in 1810 near 
Grenoble. His father was a physician, and wishing 
his son to follow the same profession sent liiin to 
Ikiris to study medicine. He. however, devoted 
himself to music and pas.sed the entrance examina- 
tion at the Conservatoire as a pupil of Lesiier. His 
father being displeased with liim for relinqui.shing 
medicine, he had to support himself now, which he 
did by singing in the chorus at the Gymnase. In 
1828 he won the second prize at the Conservatoire, 
and in 1830 the first, called the Prix de Home, 
which carries with it an income for tliree years to 
be expended in musical stu<lies at home. He after- 
wards became a contributor to the Jimrnal den 
JDcbats, and in 1833 married Henrietta Smithson, 
an Irish actress. In 1838 Paganini was so struck 
on hearing the Sumjdionlo Faniasthj^iie, wliich 
Berlioz had composed wlhle still a student, that he 
presented him with 20,000 francs. In 1830 Berlioz ■ 
was made a chevalier of the Legion of Honour, 
and received the appointment of librarian to the 
Conservatoire. In 1842 he set out upon a musical 
tour, meeting with enthusiastic receptions wliere- 
ever he went. In 1852 he went to London and 
was engaged as conductor of the New Philharmonic 
Society. In the following year lie successfully 
produced his Benvenuto Cellini at Hie Koval Italian 
Opera, acting also as musical conductor" at Covent 
Garden. ^ His best known works are the Symphanie 
FiiniasMque, Lello, Ihwieo et Juliette, and La, Bam- 
nation de Faust. He died in 1859, since wliich 
time the populnrity of liis works has gone on 
increiasing. 

_ Bermondsey, a London di.strict on tho south 
side of the Tliames, is the centre of the London 
tanning trade. 

Bermudas, or Somers Islands, a group of 
small islands in the po.ssessinn of Grea,t Britain, are 
situated in the Atlantic Ocean in lat. 32^ 20' N., 
and long. 64° 50' W. They are named from Juan 
Bermudez, a Spaniard, who discovered them in 
1522, and from Sir George Somers, an Englishman, ■ ■ 
who was wrecked here in 1609 and established a 
settlement. Their number is given as being 
between four and five hundred, ^mt so small are 


a Knight of the Garter, and in 1736, after having 
retired from active vservice, he died at tiie Chateau 
d’Aubigny, ncjar Kochclle. 

Berkeley, Sir Wjlliam, who was born in 1639, 
entcrotl the navy, and attained the rank of captain 
in iG(>2. In 1665, in spite of his youth, he was 
appointed rear-atlmiral under tho Duke of York, 
and as such behaved most gallantly in the victory 
over the Butch oil; Lowestoft, lie was al' once 
made a vice-admiral, and in the next year led the 
van during the bloody action otf the Goodwin in 
the early days of June, his flag living in the 
Swlfisv.re, 36. In that unfortunate battle he fell, 
a..nd liis sliip was taken by the Butcli, who, after 
embalming Sir William’s body, cliivalrously sent 
it to Cba,)'les H. in order to ascertain his majesty’s 
wish as to its disposal. It was brought home, 
and buried in Westminster Ai)bey. 

BerksMi'e, a C(umty in England, lies in the 
Thames valley. Its fertile soil overlies solid chalk, 
and is mostly under cultivation or timber. The 
richest part, the Akile of the White Horse, is so 
named from tho gigantic figure of a horse cut out 
in tho adjacent hill. This figure, whicli occupies 
nearly an aero, is said to have been the work of 
Alfred the Great in comineinoratioii of a victory 
over the Ba?»ies in 872. In the east part of tho 
county is Windsor forest, and at the south-east 
Bagshot Heath. The county comprises 20 hundreds, 
151 parishes, and 12 poor-law unions. It is chiefly 
devoted to agriciilture, and is celebrated for its 
breed of pigs. Its manufactures are mainly in 
agricultural implements, paper, malt, and biscuits. 
The chief towns are Reading, the capital, Newbury, 
Maidenhead, Faringdon, Hungerford, Wantag'e, 
Wokingham, East Ilsley, Lambourn, and Windsor. 
Besides the Thames, its tributaries, the Kennet 
with the Lambourn, the Leddon, the Ock, and the 
Enborne, flow through the county. In Berkshire are 
numerous Roman and Baxon remains and Norman 
churches of the 12th century. 

Berlad, a Roumanian town with considerable 
trade, on the Borlad river, which is navigable and 
a tributary of the Sereth. 

Berlin, capital of Prussia and of the German 
empire, in the province of Brandenburg, is situated 
on the Spree, which divides the city into two parts, 
united by about fifty bridges. The area of the city 
is about 16,000 acres. I’he houses are built of 
brick covered with plaster, and the streets are, 
exce^it in the oldest parts, straight and wide, the 
Unter den Linden being one of the finest in Europe, 
In close proximity to this street are tiie governmont 
buildings, including the emperor’s palace, the uni- 
versity, the opera, the cathedral, the old and new 
museums, and the national gallery. All it.s jiublic 
buildings, excepting a few churches and tho castle, 
are modern, it is profusely supplied with monu- 
ments of historic figures, the most notable being 
the equestrian .statues of the Great Elector erected 
1703, and of Frederick the Great. Among its 
educational institutions, besides its schools and the 
University founded in 1809, may be mentioned the 
Royal Academies of Arts and of Science.s, academies 
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they that they cover an area of only about’ 12,000 
acres. The largest is Great Beriiiuda, or Long 
Island, the chief town of which, Hamilton, is the 
governor’s seat and a. military station. Other of the 
islands are named St. George s — whose harbour is 
sufficiently commodious to slielter the whole British 
Navy, and where is situated the chief military 
station— Paget’s, Smith’s, St. L")a,vid’s, Cooper’s, 
Nonsuch, Longbird, etc. The Bermudas were long 
considered unhealthy, a reputation that is not con- 
sistent with their low death" rate. Their chief draw- 
back is the want of fresh water, the islanders 
having to depend upon the rain for their supplies 
of this necessary. The air is always moist, and 
the vegetation over green. The chief products 
are potatoes, onions, tomatoes, arrowroot, bananas, 
which aj'ticles are exported chiefly to New York, 
between winch and the islands regular steam com- 
munication is maintained. Oranges and medicinal 
plants, like the aloe, jalap, and castor oil plant, also 
grow, ii’he government of the islands comprises a 
governor, appointed lyv the Crown, a privy council 
of nine appointed by the governor, and an assembly 
of thirty-six x^aid members. There are plenty of 
schools, free and private, and, besides the Church 
of England, the Presbyterian, Wesleyan, and 
Roman Catholic denominations are represented. 
Here Bishop Berkeley (q.v.) settled in 1726 to 
carry out his mission of christianising the American 
Indians. 

Bermudez, a Venezuelan state, lies between 
the Orinoco and the Caribbean Sea. 

Bern, the name of a canton and town in Switzer- 
land. The town is situated on the Aar, and com- 
prises well-built houses and regular streets. Its 
principal buildings are a Gothic cathedral, the 
church of the Holy Spirit, the federal council hall, 
the town hall, university, hospital and mint. 
Among educational institutions are its museum, 
library, and literary societies. Its trade is ]>risk, 
and besides textile fabrics includes watches, clocks, 
small articles in carved wood, etc. Since 1818 
it has been the capital of the whole Swiss 
Confederation. The canton, covering an area 
of 2,560 square miles, is the most x^<^pa]<')ns 
in Switzerland, and its southern xiart, called the 
Oberland, is celebrated for its scenei-y. Here are 
many of the grandest mountains of the Alpine 
range, the Jungfrau, Eiger, Wetterhorn, Schreck- 
horn, and Finsteraarhoru. The central xiart of tiie 
canton is noted for its fertility, while in the north 
i.s the Jura range of mountains. The priiicixial 
river is the Aar, and its lakes are tlmso of Thun, 
Brienz, Neuchiltel, and Bienne. Iron and even gold is 
found in some parts, and there are numerous snrid- 
stone, marble, and granite quarries ; but its chief 
wealth lies in agriculture and cat tie -raising. 

Bernadotte, Jean Baptiste Jules, King 
Charles XIV. of Sweden and Norway, was born in 
1761 at Pan. His father was a lawyer, and he too 
was educated for the bar. In 1780, however, he 
enlisted as a x^avate in the royal marines, and in 
1789 had attained no higher than the rank of ser- 
geant. After the Revolution his promotion was 
more rax>id, and in 1792 he was made a colonel, in 
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1798 a general of brigade, and soon after a general 
of division. In the Rhine and Italifin cainx)aigns 
lie bore liimself with distinction as a soldier, and 
in the conduct of a difficult embassy to Austria lie 
showed that he was a diplomatist as well, ^nlile 
Napoleon was in Egypt he was appointed minister 
of war, and though between tliese two Ihei'e was 
considerable rivahy, yet on the establishment of 
the empire Bernadotte was made a marshal, and in 
1806 was created Prince Pontc-Corvo. In 1810, the 
heir to the Swedish throne dying, Bernadotte was 
nominated by the Swedish States in Council as the 
successor to Charles XIII. He immediately de- 
voted all his energies to the service of his adopted 
country, ascending the throne in 1818. He died, 
after a successful reign, in 1844. 

Bernard, Claude, ])liysiologist, was born in 
1818 at St. Julien, in the Frencli department of the 
Rhone. After studying at Paris he became in 1841 
Ma.jondie’s assistant at the College do France, and 
in 1854, having achieved distinction by his investi- 
gations and discoveries, he was ai)pointed to the 
general physiology chair in the Faculty of Sciences 
and member of the Institute. In 1855 he succeeded 
Majcndie in the chair of experimental physiology 
in the College de France, wliich in 1868 was fol- 
lowed by his appointment as professor of general 
physiology at the Museum. In the same year he 
' succeeded Flourens in the French Academy, and in 
1869 became a member of the Senate. Among his 
discoveries were the function of the pancreatic 
juice, the saccharine formation in the liver, and the 
part played by the nervous system in this process. 
For his experiments be was thrice awarded the 
grand prize of the Institute, and was the reciirient; 
of many other distinctions. His published writings 
comprise Reolierchesi snr Ics Umgea du Pancraah^ ' 
De la Physiolofjie Gcm'imle, now a text-hook in 
France, Lccom aur Jen AnestJicsigue et sur Anphyxle, 
etc. He died at Paris in 1878, and was honoured 
with a x>nblic funeral. 

Bernard, James, philosopher, was born in 
1658 at Nions, Dau|ffiine. As a minister hexmeached 
the reformed <loctrines and was in consequence 
obliged to retire to Holland. In 1705 he became 
Xmstor of the Walloon church in Leyden, and suc- 
ceeded M. de Valder as x^rofessor of mathematics 
and philosophy in the university there. Among his 
writings are Jlintoire Ahreyree dc V Europe, Lettres 
lUnforlyues^ Aeten dc NeyoeiatUmn de la Paix 
Rys7mc, a continuation of Bayle’s A'ourellen de la 
PepuUUxues den Lettres, etc. He died in 1718. 

Bernard, St., Abbot of Clairvaux, was born in 
1 091 at Fontaines, Burgundy. In 1118, after study- 
ing at the Univensity of Paris, be joined the monas- 
tery of Citcaux, and so unswerving was his devotion 
to duty and the rules of religion that lie com- 
manded the esteem and veneration of all about him. 
He was accordingly selected to leml a band of 
devotees to found a new branch of the order, which 
he did in 1115 at Clairvaux in Cliampagne, he himself 
becoming abbot. His fame and influence grew, 
and novices were drawn to Clairvaux who after- 
wards became distinguished men. A proof of his 







vujlit nolle Treat If sc on ilic Lij(jna(je of Cot A rmovrs, 
enddjmjc ntili a Treat ifi^e win eh sjnndjfi/cth of 
BUisijtujc of Armys. If Juliana Berners be the 
authoress of this work, then she is the earliest 
known female writer in English, 

Beriiliard, Duke of AVcimar, was born in 1()04. 
After signalising liimself in the Thirty Years’ war 
on the Protestant side, he became a colonel in 
the Danish array, joining Gustavus Adolphus in 
lt)31. After the king’s death he assumed the 
chief coinmaiid. He died suddenly at Xeuburg in 
1639. 

Bernhardy, Gottfeied, scholar, was born in 
1800 at Frankfort. After studying at Berlin he 
was appointed director of the Philological Seminary 
at Halle. He contributed seyeral yaluable works 
to philological science, including a history of 
Greek literature. He died in 1875. 

Berni, Fraxcesco, poet, was born about llDO 
at Lamporecchio, Tuscany. After a period spent at 
Florence he removed to Pome, and there became 
celebrated for his witty effusions. In 1530. return- 
ing to Florence, he ^yas made a canon in the cathe- 
dral there. In 1536 he died, supposed by some to 
haye been poisoned by Duke Alessandro de Jledici. 
Ho is the chief of Italian comic poets, and so 
pungent wms his wit that comic poetry was called 
after him Versi Bernesehi. His chief work was 
the remodelling of Boiardo s Orlando Innaoioraio, 

Bernicia, [Northumbria.] 

Bernier, FRAN901S, French trayeller, was horn 
at Angers, France. After studying medicine at 
Montpellier university, he visited Palestine, Egypt, 
and India, residing at the court of Aurungzebe as 
his physician for twelve years. In 1670, on his return 
to France, he published a popular account of his 
travels, which have often been republished and 
translated into different languages. He visited 
England in 1685 and died in Paris in 1688. 

Bernina, Piz, a Swiss mountain 13,290 feet 
above sea-level, in the canton of Grisons. It is 
remarkable for its glaciers, and its summit was first 
reached in 1850. 

Bernini, Giovanni Lorenzo, artist, was born 
in 1598 at Naples. After he had produced at the 
age of 18 his celebrated sculptured group of Apollo 
and Daphne, he enjoyed the patronage of Cardinal 
Maffco Barberini, who on becoming Pope Ui'ban 
VIll, appointed Bernini as his architect. Among 
his best works in this capacity was the great colon- 
nade of St. Peter’s. In 1665 at the iiivitation of 
Louis XIY. he visited Paris to comixTe in designs 
for the Louvre. Perrault's were considered supe- 
rior to his, and so ho limited his attention to 
sculpture. In 1680 he died at Home, leaving a 
fortune of upwards of £100,000, 

Bernonilli, Daniel, second son of John Bern- 
ouilli (q.v,), was born February 9th, 1700, at Gron- 
ingen. After studying medicine he turned to, 
mathematics, of which he was appointed professor 
at St. Petersburg in 1725. In 1733 he withdrew 
to Basel, where lie was professor lirst of anatomy 
and botany and afterwards of experimental and 


great influence was furnislied in 1130, when he 
was appealed to to decide the claims of the two 
rival jiopes, Anacletus II. and Innocent II. He 
decided in favour of Innocent, who, though pre- 
viously banished from Koine, was, at the bidding 
of St. Bernard, “ accepted by the world.” Opposed 
to the doctrines of Abelard, he in 1140 indicted 
liim in a letter to the Pope, and procured sentence of 
condemnation upon him. He also secured the ban- 
ishment from Rome and Zurich of Arnold of Brescia. 
At the council of Vezelai he preached the second 
Crusade in 1146. The disasters that befel the vast 
armies tliat were raised through St. Bernard’s preach- 
ing, recoiled upon him, as he had predicted success 
to the Christian arms. He founded about 100 
monasteries, and was a prolific writer of epistles, 
sermons, and theological treatises. He died in 1153 
at Clairvaux, and was canonised in 1174. 

Bernard, Simon, engineer, was horn in 1779 at 
Dole. Educated at the Ecole Polytechnique, 
wlien Ijr place and Haily were among the masters, he 
so ju’ofited by the instructions he received tliat he 
soon after entering the army became one of 
Napoleon's most distinguished engineer officers. 
After the emperor’s defeat lie withdrew to the 
United States, where he executed engineering 
wwks of hitherto unexampled magnitude — vast 
canals, the fortiffcation of 4,500 miles of frontier, 
etc. Returning to France after the Revolution of 
1830. he was in 1836 chosen minister of war to 
Louis Philipjpe. He died in 1839. 

Bernardino, St., of Siena, was born in 1380 at 
Massa- Carrara. Of noble parentage, he in 1404 
entered the order of the Franciscans. He became 
noted as a. preacher, and in 1438 was made vicar- 
general of his order in Italy, where he established 
upwards of 300 monasteries. He died in 1444 at 
Aquilo, in the Abruzzi, and was canonised six years 
later by order of Nicholas V. His works, which 
were published in collected form in 1571, are of a 
mystical character. 

Bernaner, Agnes, daughter of an Augsburg 
doctor, was in 1432 married to Duke Albrecht with- 
out the knowledge of his father, Duke Ernst of 
Bavaria. When the latter learnt of the alliance he 
sought to degrade his son. Failing to make Al- 
brecht give way in his devotion to Ms wife, he had 
her tried and condemned for witchcraft. She was 
then drowned in the Danube in 1435. 

Bernburg, an ancient city of Anhalt, in Ger- 
many. formerly the capital of Anhalt-Bernburg. 
It is intersected by the river Saale, and is the seat 
of a considerable trade in grain. Its manufactures 
embrace snuff, paper, starch, sugar, etc. 

Berners, Juliana, was the daughter of Sir 
James Berners, who was executed on Tower Hill 
in 1388. The year of her birth is not known, as 
indeed is very little else about her. To her author- 
ship are ascribed certain writings on hunting, 
hawking, and heraldry. The title of the book 
which was printed in 1486 at St. Albans, near 
which at Sopewell Nunnery she is said to have 
been prioress, is Treatyse perUynynge to Ilawhjnye, 
Iluntyngc, and Fysshynye with ml A'ngle : also a 
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specula tive philosophy. He published several mathe- 
matical treaHses, the cl lief being his Ilydrodynamicay 
(I'TilH), the first work on that subject. In his later 
years he directed his attention to the study of 
pr()l)al)ilities with special reference to social and 
economic matters. He cwas a member of the 
Academies of Berlin, Paris, and St. Petersburg, 
and F.K.S. of London. He died in 1782. 

Bernouilli, James, mathematician, was born 
December 27, 1654, at Basel. Though destined by 
his father for the church he developed a passion for 
mathematics, and soon distinguished himself in this 
science. On returning in 1682 from a visit to 
England, where he met Boyle, Hooke, Stillingfleet, 
and other distinguished men of science, he opened 
in Basel a seminary for the teaching of experimental 
physics. In 1687 he became professor of mathe- 
matics in the University of Basel, whither through 
his influence foreign students were attracted. He 
and his brother John (q.v.) were the first two 
foreigners that were appointed associates of the 
Paris Academy of Sciences ; and by the special 
request of Leibnitz they wmre made members of 
the Berlin Academy. In 1696 a problem he pro- 
posed relative to tlie properties of isoperimetrical 
figures led to a quarrel between the brothers, John 
being held to have evinced jealousy at James’s 
superiority. By his triumphs in the severe science 
he is esteemed as worthy to be ranked with Newton 
and Leibnitz. Among his published works were i 
A Method of teaching 3dathermtlcs to the Blinds 
Universal Tables on JDialling, Conamen Novi Sys- 
tematis Cometarum, Be Gravitate ^ Ether is, etc. 
He also wrote verses in French, German, and Latin. 
He died in 1705, and on his tomb, as he requested, 
the logarithmic spiral was engraven with the 
inscription, Eadem mutata rcsuryo. 

Bernouilli, John, like his brother James (q.v.) 
also a mathematician, was born July 27tli, 1667, at 
Basel. After about a year in tlie commercial world 
at Neufchatel he returned to his studies at Basel, 
being aided by his elder brother, James. Mathe- 
matics and chemistry w'ere his special subjects ; he 
also studied medicine, graduating M.D. in 1694, and 
immediately afterwards was appointed to the mallie- 
matical chair at Groningen. Here he remained 
until the death of his brother James, when he was 
appointed to the chair in the University of Basel 
thereby vacated. His mathematical disco\'eries 
were numerous and comprised the exponential 
calculus and tlie curve of swiftest descent. His 
collected tvorks were published in 1742, and in 1745 
his correspondence with Leibnitz. He died January 
1st, 1748. 

Bernouilli. Other mcmlicrs of this celebrated 
family that achieved distinction were: Nicholas, 
eldest son of John, born in 1695, and die<l 1726 ; 
John, youngest son of Jolm, born 1710, died 1770: 
Nicholas, cousin of the preceding, born 1687, died 
1759 ; John, grandson of the first John mentioned, 
born 17'14, died 1807 ; James, younger brother of 
the preceding, born 1759, drowned in the Neva 1789. 
This celebrated name, Bernouilli, it is said, con- 
tinuously appeared on the list of Foreign Associates 
•of the French Academy from 1699 to 1790, 


Beroe is the type genus of BerokhB, a family of 
jellyfish of the order Ctenophora ; eacl] Beroe 
consists of a small egg-shaped jelly-like lunss. Jt 
differs from the common Plevrobraohia, which it 
most resembles, by the absence of the long tactile 
filaments. [Jelly-fish.] 

BeroSHS, a Chaldean priest, lived in the time of 
Alexander the Great. He translated a history of 
Babylonia into Greek, from the Creation down to 
his own time. Only fragments of this w'ork now 
exist, and these have been preserved to us in the 
pages of such writers as Josephus and Eusebius. 
They were first collected and published by Kichter 
in 1825 in Germany. 

Berri, Charles Ferdinand de Bourbon, 
Due DE, second son of Charles X, of France, was 
born 1778 at Yersailles. In 1801 he came to Eng- 
land, remaining thirteen years and imirrying an 
English lady by whom he had two children. Hiis 
marriage, for reasons of state, was cancelled in 
1814, and in 1816 he married Princess Caroline 
Ferdinande Louise of Naples. In 1820, while leav- 
ing the opera house, he was assassinated by one 
Louvel. Seven months after this his son lienri, 
Due de Bordeaux, or the Comte de Chambord, was 
born. 

Berry, strictly speaking, a succulent, inferior, 
syncarpons fruit, neither horny exteriorly as in 
gourds [Pepo], nor having a core as in the 
pome of the apple, hawthorn, or service-trees. 
A gooseberry, banana, or prickly pear are true 
berries ; but the term is often more loosely used, 
either for similar superior fruits, such as the 
tomato or grape [Nuculane], or even for apocar- 
pous drupes ; for etmrios of drupels, such as the 
raspberry; or for other fruits of quite different 
structure, such as the strawberry; or even for the 
united fruit-structures of several flowers, as in the 
mulberry. 

Berry, Sir Edward, a distinguished naval 
officer, was born in 1768, entered the Royal Navy 
in 1779, became a lieutenant in 1794, and served 
with Nelson in the Agamemnon in 1796, from which 
date the great admiral became his fast friend. 
Attaining the rank of commander, Berry was 
present as a volunteer on board the Cay)iain at 
the battle off Cape St. Vincent, and at Nelson’s 
side he boarded the San Josef wad San Nicholas, 
He wjis promoted to be captain in 1797 ; was 
Nelson’s flag-captain at the battle of the Nile; 
and, being sent homo with desp<atches in the 
Leandcr after that victory, fell wdth her into the 
hands of the enemy. He commanded the Foudroy- 
ant at the capture of the Goner eux and Gnillamne 
Tell in 1800 ; and the Agamemnon at TraTalgar in 
1805, and at Duckworth’s victory in 1806. In the 
latter year he was made a baronet ; in 1815 a K.C.B, ; 
and in 1819 a colonel of Royal Marines. He 
became a rear-admiral in 1821, and died in 1831. 

Berryer, Pierre Antoine, politician, was 
born in 1790 at Paris. After receiving his ])re- 
liruinary educjition he adopted the legal profession, 
though he leaned to a career in the chui’ch. Among 
his first work was the defending of Marshal Ney 
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book for children, La Preniiere Annce d'EmeUjne- 
imnt Selentifirpie, has been translated into several 
languages. 

Bertha, the name of many royal and noble 
ladies who have played a part in the history of 
Teutonic nations. [Bekchta.] 

1. Bertha, St., daughter of Gbaribcrt, King of 
the Franks, married Ethelbert, King of Kent, and 
was instrumental in converting England to Chris- 
tianity. 2. Bertha, Long-Foot, daughter of tlm 
Count of Laon, who married Bepin of France, and 
became the mother of Charlemagne. 3. llEiiTiiA, 
daughter of Coimad, King of Burgundy, and wife 
of liobert, King of France, but divorced from liim 
(998) by Pope Gregory V. because she was related 
to her husband in tlie fourth degree. 

Bertlielot, Sabin, born at Marseilles in 1794, 
devoted his life to travel and the study of natural 
history. His most valuable work treats of the 
Canary Islands, and was written in conjunction 
with Mr. Barber-Webb. Many ])apers on]>hysical 
geography and kindred subjects were coniribiited 
by him to scientific periodicals. 

Bertliier, Louis Alexander, Prince of IVag- 
ram, and Neufchatel, was born in 1753. lake his 
father he became a soldier, and served in America 
under Lafayette and Koclianibeau. In 1789 lie 
commanded the National Guard at Versailles, and 
Livoured tbe escape of the royal family. After 
fighting for the republic in tlie Vendee, he joined 
Bonaparte as chief of the staif in the Italian cam- 
paign of 1796, and henceforth was tlie closest and 
mok devoted friend of the future emjioror, who 
made him his secretary of war after the affair of the 
18th Brumaire. He played a part at Austerlitz and 
Wagram, and all tlie important engagements until 
the'^banishment of his master to Elba. He then 
reconciled himself to the Bourbons, and refused 
to return to his allegiance during the Hundred 
Days, retiring to Bamberg, Iiis wife being a daughter 
of tlie King'of Bavaria. Plere he was found dead 
on the pavement in front of the palace a few days 
before the battle of Waterloo. Some assert that he 
killed himself through remorse or madness, others 
tliat he was murdered. He left several interesting 
I’ecords of events in which he was mixed up. 

Bertliollet, Claude Louts, wn.s born in 1748 
in Savoy. Educated as a physician, be a-bandoned 
the profession to study chemistry, arid rapidly rose 
to eminence, being a member of tlie Academy of 
Sciences, professor at the Normal and Polytechnic 
schools, and one of the founder.s of the Institute. 
The republic employed him together with Monge 
in making gunpowder and in plundering the art 
galleries of Europe, Pie accompanied Bonaparte to 
Egypt, and was appointed by him a senator in 1805, 
but this did not prevent his accepting a peerage 
under the Eestoration. Apart from his tlioories, 
not always verified, but clearly argued out in his 
Chemical Statics, he did. much to improve the 
manufacture of steel, soap, and dyes. Pie dis- 
covered chlorate of potasli and fulminating silver, 
and followed up the investigations of .Lavoisier and 
Priestlev. He died in 1822. 


and other of NapoleonV generals. In 1830 he v?as 
elected a member of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
shortly before the fall of Chaxles X. made an effec- 
tive speech on behalf of the policy of that king. 
After tlie July revolution he was the only member 
of the Legitimist party that retained his seaf. ^ In 
1832 he left Paris to meet the Duchess of Berri on 
her landing at Marseilles and so prevent her from 
organising a rising on behalf of her son, the Count 
of Ohambord. He failed, and was arrested as a par- 
ticipator in the insurrection. He was soon released, 
however. Thereafter he signalised himself by his 
defence of Chateaubriand in 1833. In 1840 he 
defended Louis Napoleon after his attempt at 
Boulogne, and in 1843 he made a visit to the Count 
of Cliambord in London, acknowledging him as the 
lawful king of France. He was a member of the 
Natiomd Assembly of 1848, and was among those 
who vigoroiLsly pi'otested against the cou^^ d'etat of 
December 2,’ 1851. Withdrawing from parlia- 
meutary life he was received at the PYeneh Aca- 
demy in 1854; after twelve yeans’ retirement he 
again, however, appeared as a deputy to the legisla- 
live body in 1863. The leading achievement of his 
later life was Ms defence of Montalembert in 1858. 
In 1865 he visited Lord Brougham and was enter- 
tained bj" the benchers of the Temple and Lincoln’s 
Inn. Pie died in 1868. 

Bersaglieri, so named from tlie Italian 
'bersaglio, aim, or target, are the riflemen or sharp- 
sliooters of the Italian army. The}^ were organised 
by General de la Marmora upon the model of tbe 
P’rench chassetirs-a-jried, and they now number 
twelve regiments, each of three baftalions of four 
companies, with a depot, and with a total normal 
strength of about 42,000 men. In war-time, this, 
by the addition of the militia, may be increased 
to 106), 000, The Bersaglieri are distinguished by 
wearing a soft felt hat decorated with a voluminous 
plume of cock’s feathers. 

Berserker, a Scandinavian mythological hero, 
was the grandson of the fabled eight-handed 
Starkader and Alfhilde. He slew in battle King 
Swafurlam, by wliose daughter lie had twelve sons 
who inherited his name. He went into battle with- 
out armour, hence the name Berserker, popularly 
derived from her, bare, and serlter, shirt of mail. 
More probably, however, it means “ bear-shirt,” and 
is either connected with Totemism (q.v.),or affoi'ds 
a parallel to the wbrewole (q.v.) myth. 

Berfc, Paul, was born at Auxerre in 1833, and 
after a training for the legal profession took to 
physiology, and in 1863 became assistant to Claude 
Bernard, the famous professor at the College of 
France. In 1867 he was elected to the chair of 
physiology at Bordeaux, and in 1869 filled the 
same post in Paris. On the fall of the empire he 
came forward as a politician, was returned to the 
Chamber of Deputies, and as Minister of Education 
and Public Worship, under Gambetta, he was active 
in suppressing the clerical schools. He was sent 
out as governor to Tonkin in 1886, and died very 
soon afterwards of fever. He wrote a good deal on 
scientific and educational subjects, and his little 
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Bertliolletia, a genus of lofty trees ICO to 150 
feet high, seldom brancliing except near the top, 
belonging to the order and native to 

northern South America. Its seed is the Brazil 
nut (q.v,). 

Bertin, Louis FEANpois, called; Bertin the 
Elder, was bom in Paris in 17 66, and in 1799 estab- 
lished the Journal des which under his 

able maHagemeiit secured the co-operation of the 
ablest literary men of the day. His suspected 
devotion to the Bourbons led to his expulsion from 
France during the greater part of Napoleon’s career, 
but in 1815 he returned permanently. In 1824 he 
combated the unconstitutional polic}’’ of Charles 
X., and gave his firm support to Louis PhilixDpe. 
Ho died in 1841. 

Bertin, XrooLAS, an eminent French painter, 
pupil of Jouvenet and Boullouque, was horn in 1667, 
and died in 1736. His subjects were mainly clas- 
sical and religious. 

Bertrand, Count Henri Gratien, was born 
in 1773, and served under Napoleon in Egypt, at 
Austerlitz, Friedland, Wagram and Moscow, be- 
coming ultimately Grand Marshal of the House- 
hold. Pie bravely covered the retreat of the French 
from Leipzic, and contested the advance of the 
Allies to Paris. He then shared the emperor’s 
exile both at Elba and St. Helena. On his return 
to France in 1821 he was restored to his rank and 
honours, and sat as a deputy for many years. In 
1840 he went to St. Plelena with the Prince de 
Joinville to bring over Napoleon’s remains. He 
died in 1844. 

Bertrand, ilLiE, was born in the Pays du Yaud 
in 1712, and became a distinguished Protestant 
preacher and writer. In the latter years of his life 
he adopted with ardour the study of geology, and 
was one of the early pioneers in that science. He 
wrote several works on the structure of mountains, 
on earthquakes, and on fossils, and died in 1777. 

Berwick, a, county of 8cotland, lying N. of 
B.oxburghshire and S. of Haddington, with the 
German Ocean as its ]:)Oundury on the E. It has 
an area of 464 square miles, and is I’ouglily divided 
into three districts: Lauderdale, tlio valley of the 
Leader ; Lammermuir, a bleak liilly tract having 
an average elevation of 1,000 feet; and the Merse, 
a level reach to the S. and E. of these hills. It is 
well watered by the Tweed and its tributaries, the 
Wliiteaclder, the Leader, the Eden, the Leet, etc., 
and by the Eye, which falls into the sea. Owing to 
the varying geological characteristics the soil is 
much diversiiied, but the industry of the Y>cox)le 
and the system of long leases have greatly enhanced 
tlie agricultural wealth of the county. Minerals 
arc^ not worked profitably, and tliere are no im- 
portant manufactures. The coast is rugged and 
inaccessible save at Eyemouth, an inditforent liar- 
bour, so that litlle external commerce (^xists. Its 
salmon-hsliery, however, yields a good return, and 
a. considerable quantity of sea fish is taken by the 
littoral population. Berwicksliire bt)asts many 
places of romantic or historical interest, such as 
Dryburgli Abbey, Coldiiigham Priory. PMst Castle, 
homo of the Bride of Lammermoor, the Khymer’s 


Castle, Hume Castle, Piet’s House, Diinso Castle, | 

and Laclykirk. Greenlaw is the cou nty town . j 

Berwick, Duke of, James Fitz- James, (1670 | 

— 1734), the illegitimate son of James II. lie won |; 

great fame as a soldier on the Continent, and was 
present with his father at the battle of the Boyne. 

He w^as made a marshal of PT'ance and a grandee of i 

Spain. j 

Berwick, North, a port in Haddingtonshire, I 

Scotland, on the PTrth of P'orth, 22.^ miles N.E. of j 

Edinburgh by rail. It has an indifferent harbour, ’ ! 

and a small trade, but the climate, the sands, jjnd I 

the golf-links attract many visitors. | 

Berwick-upon-Tweed, a port and municipal j 

and paTlianientary borough of Northumberland, on I 

the N. bank of the Tweed at its mouth, but it now I 

includes the suburbs of Tweedmoutii and Spittal | 

on the opposite shore. Of its foundation nothing _ | 

certain is known, but at the end of the lOtli century ' I 

it had become an important stronghold on the | 

Scottish frontier, being made a royal burgh by j 

Alexander I. It frequently changed hands during I 

the struggle between the two countries, but in 1 296 \ 

was sacked by Edward I. and never recovered from 
the blow. About this time the .stone walls ivere 
built, but those that now exist date from Elizabeth. 

It was not till 1482 that the English finally became 
masters of the town, which with its liberties ex- 
tending over 8 square miles maintained a curiously 
isolated existence, almost like an index3en(1ent 
principality, until the union. It was still a distinct 
county in 1835, when the Municipal Reform Act ■; 

incorporated it with Northumberland, but the title ,j 

is retained in certain proclamations. In 1885 
its parliamentary rexoresentation was reduced to , 

one member. In sx)ite of its antiquity the town ' 

is well built, opeii, and clean, having a tine site on ? 

a x^lf^teau above the river, which is spanned by a I 

fine stone bridge and a railway viaduct. Of old J 

buildings there are but few, except the ruins of the “ | 

castle. The parish cliurch dates from Cromwell, 
and the handsome town-hall wa.s comxilcted in 
1760. The harbour is not very good, though im- 
proved in recent years, and the trade is limited to 
local x^roduots and demands, but there is a very 
large fishing fleet. By the original charter the 
Corporation owns all lands within the liberties that 
are not X')nxate property, and these lands xR'oduce 
a considerable revenue. 

Beryl, a double silicate of aluminium and the 
rare metal beryllium or glucinum (ALO3. 3Si0.2 -f 
3BeO SiCX,). It crystallises in hexagonal prisms 
with basal xilanes, often deexfiy striated longitudi- 
nally. Those crystals sometimes reach enormouB 
dimensions, being found at Grafton, New Harap- 
sliirc, four to six feet long, and weighing 2,000 to 
3,000 lbs. The hardness of tlie rninci-al ranges 
from 7*5 to 8, and its gravity from 2*63 to 2*75. It 
is brittle and has sometimes a conchoidal fracture : 
its streak is white ; its lustre, vitreous or resinous ; I 

and it is almost infusible. It may bo transx>arent j 

and colourless; but is more often only transhicent 
and blui.sh-green ((iquamarhu) . or bright green ■: 

(emerald), from the xiresence of a trace of oxide of ’ ' 1 

chromium. Large crystals are generally opaque. i ‘ u. 
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Beryls were worked by the ancient Egyptians, and 
engraved as gems by the Greeks and Eomans. 
Good gems are obtained at Mnrsinsk and jSTert- 
chinsk in the Urals, Canjargum in Hindustan, and 
Eio San Matteo in Brazil ; but the locality for the 
finest enu3ralds is Muzo, about 70 miles from Santa 
Ee do Bogota, iS^ew Granada. 

Beryllium, a lustrous white metal (sp. gr. 2*1, 
at. wt. 9*1, symbol Be), does not occur free in 
nature, and it is difficult to obtain the metal from 
its conipouiids. It occurs as silicate in phenacite, 
as aluminate in chrysoberyl, and as silicate 
together with aluminium silicate in emerald and 
beryl. Its oxide, BeO, is known as berylla. The 
metal itself is also called gluciniim. 

Berzelius, Jons Jakob, was born in Sweden 
in 1779. He .showed at first an inclination towards 
natural science, but on going* to the University of 
Upsala, tlirew hiinself zealously into the study of 
clumiistry under Afzelius. In 1800 he was called to 
Stockholm as assistant to Dr. Hedin, and soon after 
began to lecture on physics, directing his attention 
specially to the bearing of chemistry on physiology. 
He early appreciated Volta’s discoveries, sharing 
with Davy the honour of propounding the electro- 
chemical theory. After several valuable treatises 
on physics, chemistry, and mineralogy, he produced 
in 18*10 his great work on Fixed FnrpoHwns and 
the Weights of Atoms, axidi this was followed by a 
Treatise on the Blowjnpe, which led to the classifi- 
cation of minerals according* to their chemical con- 
stituent.s. For this the Royal Society of London 
awarded him the Copley medal. He gave up lec- 
turing* in 1832, but went on with his investigations. 
In 1842 he was nearly killed by an explosion, but 
his death did not occur until 1848. 

Besancon (classic Vesontio'), the capital of the 
deimrtment of Doubs, France, on the river Doubs, 
45 miles E. of Dijon, is a town of the highest 
antiquity, and was in Ciesar’s time the chief "place 
of the Seqiinni. Under the emperors it rose to 
great prospierity, and its streets still bear Roman 
names, whilst the remains of a triumphal arch, an 
amphitheatre, and many other buildings still exist. 
From the 12th to the IGth centuries it belonged to 
Germany. By the treaty of Westphalia it was as- 
signed to Spain. Louis XIV. took it twice, and it 
finally became French in ]()78 after the peace of 
Kimeguen. Since thenit has beenbesieged more than 
once. The citadel stands 400 feet above the river, 
and the fortifications are strong. There are an 
arsenal, barracks, royal college, archbishop’s palace, 
library, academy of painting, besides the usual 
institutions of a provincial capital. The cathedral 
is Gothic, and the palace of Granvella, Charles V.’s 
minister, is an interesting monument. Wafehes, 
porcelain, and carpets are the chief manufactures, 
and a brisk trade goes on with Switzerland. 

Besant, Walter, was born at Portsmouth in 
1838, and educated for the church at King’s College, 
London, and Christ’s College, Cambridge. He 
turned liis attention, however, to literature, and in 
1868 broxight out a volume of SMies in Early 
Frencli Foetry. He 'was secretary to the Palestine 


Exploration Fund, and assisted Professor Palmer 
(whose memoirs he afterwards wnxte) in writing 
his History of Jermalcm. In 1871 lie began jointly 
with Mr. James Rice to cultivate the field of iictioii. 
The two partners published eleven novels, of which 
The G-oldeii B utter f y and Heady- Money Mortlhog 
have been the most popular. Then Mr. Rice d ied, and 
Mr. Besant produced on bis own account All Sorts 
a.nd Conditions of Men, The Bevolt of Man, Dorothy 
Forster, The Chaplain of the Fleet, and other stories, 
evincing, some of them, strong moral and social 
views, and all of them descripth’o ]>owe.r and know- 
ledge of character, but lacking the Jiumour that 
marked the earlier wmrks. Mr. Besant has lately 
devoted much energy to the protectioii of authors 
against publishers, whom ho regards as tlieir natural 
enemies. Fie has founded the Society of Authors, 
and also a journal to advocate his opinions. 

Besika Bay, an inlet on the coast of Turkey in 
Europe, near the entrance to the Dardanelles, only 
remarkable as having been the station of the British 
fleet in 1878, when war appeared imminent wdth 
Russia. 

Bsssaralbia, a go^'ernmont of European 
Russia, with an avea of about 15,000 square miles, 
lying Ibetween Moldavia, and the river Dneister, 
and extending along the coast of the Black Sea 
from the mouth of the latter to the Kilia mouth of 
the Danube. Formerly a part of Moldavia, this 
strip of territory was held by the Turks from 1484 
to 1812, when it was ceded to Russia, and its 
boundaries have often formed a bone of conten- 
tion between the twoneigliboiirs. The Berlin Treaty 
of 1878 extended the share of Russia to the Prutb. 
The country, low, swampy, and intersected by 
watercourses in the Bujak steppes towards the 
sea, trends up inland to the fringe of the Carpa- 
thians, and becomes hilly and wooded. The so- 
called wa.ll of Trajan divides the two districts. The 
chief products a, re cereals, hemp, flax, tobacco, wine, 
and cattle, and the principal towns are Akerman, 
Bender, Kisheuau, and Ismail. 

Bessarion, Johannes, was born at Trebizond 
in 1395 (or 1389). He became archbishop of Nioxea 
in 1437, and went to Rome in order to negotiate for 
the unifoii of the Eastern and We.stern *' churches. 
Pope Eiigenius made him a cardinal, and gave him 
preferment and enqfioynient. Tliough raised to 
the nominal patriarchate of Constantino] )le in 1463, 
he spent his life chiefly in Italy, where he was one 
of the great promoters of the revival of letters, 
being a learned Greek scholar. He translated 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics and Xenophon’s Memora- 
hilia, and ondeavoured to reconcile the systems 
of Aristotle and Plato. Fie died at Kawenna in 
1472, broken-hearted, it is .said, by an insult received 
from Louis XI, of France, to whom he had been 
sent as an envoy. 

Bessel, Friedrich Wilhelm, born at Minden 
in 1784, and brought up as a merchant, Avas attracted 
during a voyage to the study of navigation and 
astronomy. Some observations which he published 
brought him into notice, and in 1810 ho was made 
director of the new observatory at Konigsberg. 
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In 1818 he produced his Fu}h(laj)ie)itm)i Astomuimics, 
a work that placed hini in the tirst rank of astrono- 
mists. He was especially skilful in the use of 
delicate instruments, as was shown by his deter- 
mination of the jaarallax of Gl Cvgni, He died in 
184G. 


Bessemer, Sir Henry, was born at Charlton, 
Herts, in 1818, his father being an artist of Breton 
origin. His inventive talents shewed themselves 
early by the construction of a.n apparatus to prevent 
the fraudulent use of obliterated stamps. Several 
profitable patents, e.g. “ Bessemer’s Gold Baiiit,” 
were taken out by him at this period. It was not, 
however, till 1856 that he ]3erfected the system 
which l^ears his name for manufacturing steel by 
introducing oxygen into molten iron, and so elimi- 
nating the carbon. This discovery revolutionised 
the iron and steel trades, and brought Bessemer a 
great fortune and high honours. In 1871 he was 
chosen president of the Iron and Steel Institute, 
and in 1879 was made F.R.S. and knighted. 


Bessemer Process, for the manufacture of 
steel from pig-iron, was introduced by Sir Henry 
Bessemer in 185G. Its introduction has almost revo- 
lutionised the steel trade, nearly thirty times as much 
steel being now turned out as was produced prior 
to its invention, and at about one-fifth the cost per 
ton. Nevertheless, the finer steels have still to be 
worked up in other way.s, for reasons which are 
evident when the Bessemer method is explained. 
The principle is very simple. Pig-iron contains 
from 2 to 5 per cent, of carbon, besides small 
quantities of numerous other substances, such a.s 
silicon, sulphur, phosphorus, manganese, etc. 
Steel is essentially a compound of iron with '1 to 1 
per cent, of carbon, though several other elements 
are invariably present in small quantity and con- 
sideralfiy affect the nature of steel. Hence if we 
can properly reduce the quantity of carbon in jng- 
iron, a.nd also eliminate some of the other ingre- 
dients, we shall obtain steel. 

This is effected in the Bessemer proces.s by a 
special method of oxidation. Molten pig-iron is 
run into a converter lined with ganister, a siliceous 
reducer. Then air is forced tlirongh the liquid 
metal from below by means of blowing-engines. 
Ordinary converters contain 8 or lO' tons of 
metal, and the process lasts 20 to 30 minutes. The 
progresss of the reduction is noted by the appear- 
a.nce of the flames issuing from the converter, if 
the pig-iron be pure, as' with Swedish iron, the 
process is stopped when the correct carbon per- 
centage is reached. If less pure, it is continued 
till all the carbon is oxidised, and very nearly all 
the other ingredients, though practically all the 
phosphorus and sulphur in the original crude 
metal still remain. When this condition is reached, 
a definite amount of carbon and other matter is 
supplied by introducing a known weight of sjrier/el- 
eise?i, which is a special cast-iron of determinate 
constitution. In this way a steel may be made 
with the required percentage of carbon, but with 
the other ingredients to some extent beyond con- 
trol. The metal is condensed subsequently by the 
28 


-mill. [Steel, 


steam-hammer and the rolling ■ 

Basic Process.] 

Bessi^res, Jean Baptiste, Due dIstria and 
Marshal of BT'ance, was born of humble xrirentage 
in 1768, and entered the army as a private soldier. 
In the battles of Roveredo and Rivoli his courage 
was witnessed by Bonaparte, who advanced him 
rapidly and took him to Egypt in command of a 
brigade. In the second Italian campaign he won 
the battle of Marengo by a well-timed cavalry 
charge. After serving honourably at Austerlitz, 
Jena, Eylan, and Friedland, he wa's sent to Spain 
in 1808, won several engagements against the 
Spaniards, and was recompensed with a'dukedoin. 
He commanded the cavalry of the Guard in the 
beginning of the Xeipsic campaignof 1813, and was 
killed the day before the battle of Lutzen. 


Bestiary, the name formerly given to a book 
which treated of animals. 


Bestucheff, Alexander, born 1795, entered 
the Russian army, and with his brother ]\IiGhael 
formed a conspiracy against the Emperor Nicholas. 
For this offence Michael was executed, and Alex- 
ander transported to Siberia (1826). Subsequently 
lie was allowed to join the forces in the Caucasus, 
where he was killed in 1837. He was one of the 
first of the romance writers of modern Russia, and 
excelled in portraying military life. 


BesttLchefiF-Biumiix, Alexis, Count op, 
was born at Moscow in 1693. He was employed as 
a diplomatist by Peter I. and Anne, and the minister 
Biron was his supporter. Elizabeth made him 
chancellor, and he negotiated the peace of Abo. 
In 1758 he was banished on a false charge of 
treason, but was restored to favour by Catherine IL, 
and died in 1766. 


Betel-nut, the seed of Areea CciteeUn, a palm 
cultivated in tropical Asia. It resembles a nutmeg 
in size, in colour, and in its “ruminate” albumen 
which gives it a mottled appearance internally. 
Pieces of this nut are rolled up with a little lime 
in leaves of Pi})eT Betel, the Betel-pepper, and 
chewed by the natives. The pellet is hot, acrid, 
aromatic, and astringent, tinges the saliva red, ami 
stains the teeth. Areca-mit is now sometimes pro- 
scribed as a tmnifnge. Its charcoal is used as tooth- 
powder. 

Bethany (Heb. the Jtome of (latest), a village 
on the eastern flank of the jHount of Olives, 2,200 
feet above the sea-level. It is frequently men- 
tioned in the New Testament and was the home 
of Lazarus, and his sisters, Martha and Mary. The 
modern name, Lazarieh, preserves this fact. During 
the Crusades it became the seat of a monastic es- 
tablishment, which dragged on a ilecaying existence 
up to a recent date. 


Bethel (Heb. the house of God) was an ancient 
town, originally Luz, on the confines of Benjamin 
and Ephraim, about 11 miles N, of Jerusalem. 
According to one account it was renamed by Jacob 
on his receiving there the promise of Canaan^ and 
when the tribes occupied the Promised Land it was 
the temporary resting-place of the Ark. Later on 
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several of tlie kings lufuie it the centre of idolatry, 
bat this fact has' not prevented the word being- 
applied freely by NoJiconforinists to designate a 
])lace of woi-hhi]). Large ecclesiastical buildings 
were subsequently raised npontiie spot, but Beitin, 
as it is now called, displays only a heap of deserted 
ruins. Tlie name was frequently associated with 
that of Dan as represtmting two extreme points. 

Betkesda (Heb. Iwnse of mercy ?) a pool 
used as a public bath in the sheep-market near the 
'Femple in Jerusalem. It is identified with Birket 
Israel close to Bt. Stephen's Gate. At certain 
hours when “an angel troubled the pool” (John v.), 
the water possessed miraculous powers of healing. 

Bethlelieiu (Heb. hmtsc of hread^^ a small but 
very ancient town about six miles from Jerusalem 
on the i-oad to Hebron. It wa,s known in the time 
of the patriarclis as Ephrata, and is mentione{l in 
the story of Bath. David was born here, and 
Kehoboarn fortified the place as a station on the 
way to Egy])t. It had sunk into insignificance, 
when it became famous for ever a.s the birth-place 
of the Saviour. Hadrian desecrated the scene of 
the Hativity by setting up a temple and grove 
to Adonis, but the Empress Helena built on the 
site a majestic basilica which is still preserved. 
Around it sprang up Greek, Latin, and Armenian 
convents. In a neighbouring grotto Jerome pa.ssed 
his clays translating the Scriptures. The Crusaders 
founded a bishopric here, which was long preserved 
in name. The inhabitants of the village are 
Christians. 

Bethlelieixiite, a monastic order founded in 
Guatemala about 1659, under the patronage of 
Our Lady of Bethlehem, and at one time widely 
extended in Sjjanish America, but now represented 
only by a few monasteries in Central America. Their 
s]pecial functions were the care of hospitals and 
schools. An order with a similar name and object 
existed at Cambridge in the 13th century. The 
name was also applied to a military order estab- 
lished by Pius IX., 1459, to defend Europe against 
the Turks, and to the followers of John Huss — in 
the latter case from Bethlehem church in Prague, 
where he preached. 

Betlilen-Grabor was born in Transylvania in 
1580. With the aid of the Turks he rose against 
Prince Gabriel Bathori, his benefactor, and seized 
his throne in 1613. He then roused the Hungarians 
against Austria, and in l(>i8 assumed the title of 
king of Hungary. In the Thirty Years’ war he 
assisted Bohemia to revolt, but was compelled by 
'J'illy to renounce Ins sovereignty, He died in 
lt)29 Just as he was propn-ring to renew hostilities. 

Bethnal Green, a parish of 750 acres in the 
East End of London, which in 1885 was made a 
parliamentaiy borough, returning two members. 
Lying beyoiid Bpitalfields, it boasted in tl^e time 
of Pepys xdeasant gardens and country houses. It 
is now the most poverty-stricken and squalid quarter 
of the metropolis, but it is the scene at pr-esent 
of many beneficent experiments for the improve- 
ment of the humbler classes, ajtd among these the 


Bethnal Green Huseum jnay be regarded as the 
most successful. 

Bethsaida, a city in Palestine, on tlie N.E. 
shore of the Sea of Galilee, near the ]X)int where 
the Jordan has its issue. Pliilip the Tetrarch 
called it Julias and beautified it. Though the 
liome of Peter, Andixav, and idiilip, and often 
visited by Jesus (John i. J l : Mark viii. 22), the 
city xu'ofited little by its advantages, and was 
specially denounced by Christ (Luke x, 13). 

Betliuiie, u fortified town in tlie department of 
■ the Pas de Calais. Evance, 16 miles X.X.W. of 
Arras. Situated on a, rook abo\'e the river Brette, it 
is an unattractive place, but has a fine Gothic church 
and the usual public institutions. It was founded 
in the 11th century, taken by P’rance in 1645, recap- 
tured by the Allies in 1710, and restored at the 
peace of Utrecht. There are manufactories of 
linen, cloth, and beer, and some tva<le is done in 
agricultural produce. 

Betouy, Sfachya Befooica, a British plant be- 
longing to the order Lalnatic, comiijon on heatlis 
and in woods. Its pairs of oblong, cronate leaves, 
stalked below, but sessile where they occur between 
the interrupted spike of wliorhid flowers, are cliarac- 
teristic. The flowers are crimson, pink, or white. 
It is a xropnlar anthelmintic. 

Betsimisarakas, a main division of the Mala- 
gasy race, occupying a grciit })art of the east coast 
of Madagascar, and extending round to the north- 
west side^ where their domain is conterminous with 
that of the Sakala\’as. The Betsimisarakas a, re 
politically subject to the dominant Hova nation, 
whom they resemble in a,x)pearance and language. 
Their chief subdivisions are the Sihanakas, Tanalas, 
Tankays and Ikongos ; total X)ox3ulation 300, (fOO. 
See Bishop Kestell Cornish, Tour hi the 2iadafjm~ 
car, 1877. 

Betterton, Thomas. Imm at AYe.strainster in 
1635, was the son of one of Charles I.’s cooks, and 
was apxu'enticed to a bookseller, who turned thea- 
trical manager. Betterton apj^eared at the Cockpit 
in Drury Lane in 1659, and Im was soon after 
engaged by Davenant. His abilities ns a tragedian 
won him the patronage of the king, who sent him 
to see how plays were mounted in p'rance, and 
shifting scenes were introduced jis the result of his 
visit. In 1698, though his fame was at its height, 
he was plunged in ]:)Overty, I)nt funds were provided 
to enable him to open a theatre in Lincoln’s Inn 
Pdelds. Pie does not seem to have prospered, and 
at the age of seventy he retired. After this he 
performed occasionally, an<l his imxxwsonation of 
Hamlet was noticed in tlie Toiler. He died in 
1710. As an interx-weter of Bhakesj-xeare he un- 
doubtedly woi'ked upon the lines of the great 
master’s contemporaries, and banded down the 
earliest traditions of the English stage, but it is 
impossible to form a rejd estimate of his merits. 
His frieivl Cibber recorded some of the events of , 
his life. 

Betting (probably imiwahet, to aid, to support), 
the staking of money or some, valuable article bn 


Betting. ( l 

tlio issue of some event or contest. In some form or 
other it is very ancient ; it may originally have had 
some religions import, and it lias been conjectured 
from a passage in Homer (Iliad xviii. oOo) and 
certain features of early Roman legal procedure 
tliat lines in legal proceedings had their origin in 
the staking of money by the respective parties to 
prove the truth of their assertions. Horse-racing 
lias been the chief field of betting in England for 
more than a century. Such betting may be divided 
into liookmaking and backing. The former consists 
in laying odds successively against all the horses 
entered in a given race, or as many as possible, it 
being theoretically the bookmaker’s object to lay 
an equal sum against each. The latter, which must 
always be a. losing process in the long run, consists 
simply in taking the odds offered against a certain 
horse entered for a race. The bookmaker’s profit 
consists in the smns lost by the backers of the losers, 
minus the sum he has to pay to the backer of the 
winner ; and the former, oljviously, tends to be larger 
the more starters there are — or rather the more of 
them ho is able to back. Could he always lay an 
equal sura against eacli, he must win in the long- 
run. Bookmahing arose from the difficulty backers 
felt in finding anyone to Ijet with ; it has now be- 
come a less profitable trade than formerly, there 
being more bad debts ; and the betting on great 
races not now commencing so long beforehand 
as formerly, there is less opportunity to lay against 
a large number of the starters, “ Hedging” (laying 
odds against a horse which the layer has previously 
backed at longer odds) is a mode of minimising the 
risk involved in backing. Betting on elections is 
common enough in the United States (though, at 
least in some States, its discovery entails disfran- 
cliisement) and in parts of England ; and various 
forms of sport have from time to time attracted 
the professional betting man, particularly yacht 
racing, sometimes pigeon-shooting, and, it is said, 
football. .Betting is sometimes spoken of as an 
Anglo - Saxon vice, and certainly betting on 
horse-races is nowhere so highly developed as in 
Englaml and Australia. In France, tlie Argentine 
Kepublio, and the United States - tlie turf” is to a 
great extent an introductioii from England. But 
it must be remembered that other nations have 
their own forms of ga milling — the lottery, for 
instance. 

Ilu/lish Legislation against Betting, Gambling 
debts are not recognised by law. Betting houses, 
where lists of the current odds were cxhibitc‘d and 
money taken in advance, were made illegal in 1853 
by the Betting Houses Act, JG and 17 Viet., c. 119. 
This does not affect private betting, and betting 
clubs, or bets where the money is not deposited 
beforehand. It did not extend to Scotland ; and 
on a revival of proseemtions under it in 18G9 many 
betting agencies were opened in Scotland and at 
Boulogne. In 1874, therefore, an Act was passed 
extending the former Act to Scotland, and 
making all advertisements of betting-houses illegal. 

It is now strictly enforced, but does not reacli 
“ tipsters,” who advise how to bet. “ Welshing,” 
i.e, taking money to bet with and evading pay- 
ment of losses, has long boon carried on by a 


Beutken, 


well-known class of men on English racecourses, 
but w^as legally decided to be a felony in 1887. 

The g}aTi~nmtuel„ the French system of betting, 
was started in 188G, Anyone may back a i)robabTo 
I starter for any sum ho pleases ; tlie sum he deposits 
is noted and put into a purse, there being a 
separate purse for each starter ; and at the close, 
all the money staked (less 10 per cent, for expenses) 
is divided among the backers of the winner. 
Recently it has been proposed to levy a tax on the 
gross receipts, for charitable purposes, and there are 
indications now (May, 1891) that this will soon be 
the only legal form of betting on. racecourses in 
France. Laws have been passed against gambling 
in several of the United States, but appear to be 
a dead letter. Great efforts are being made to 
check it ; but it can hardly be reached by legal 
means. 

Bettws-y-Coed (pron. BeUws-y-co-ed, V^elsli 
a pleasant spot in a wood), a village and parish, 
with a railway station, in tlie E. of Carnarvonshire, 
North Wales, ^ miles from Llanrwst. It is a 
favourite resort of tourists and anglers, and is a 
convenient starting-point . for ascending Snowdon 
from the east. 

Betty, William Henry, the son of an Irish 
doctor, was born at Shrewsbury in 1791, and 
appeared on the stage at Belfast before he was 
twelve. He then came to London in 1803, and as 
‘•the Infant Roscius” roused extraordinary enthu- 
siasm at Co vent Garden and Drury Lane, the king 
even noticing him personally. In 1808, liaving made 
a good deal of money, he went to Cambridge. On 
his return to his profession he was received rather 
coldly, and in 1832 finally retired. He died in 
1874.* 

Beust, Frederick Ferdinand. Count von, 
was born at Dresden in 1809, a,nd entering the 
diplomatic service of the kingdom of Saxony, 
visited several foreign courts. In 1849 he was 
appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs as a decided 
Conservative, opposed to the revolutionary spirit 
then at work on the Continent. In 1853 he became 
Prime Minister, and somewhat relaxed his repressive 
policy. He stood forward as the champion of the 
smaller states, and morally supported Schleswig- 
Holstein against the encroachments of the Bund. 
After the war of ISGG, seeing that Saxony 
was he transferred his services to 

Austria, receiving the foreign portfolio. He now 
revealed himself as a strong Ijiberal, and being 
made Chancellor of the Empire, introduced many 
groat reforms, conciliating Hungary, curbing the 
Ultramontanes, and putting the army on a sound 
footing. His sympathies were with France in the 
war of 1870, but ho preserved strict neutrality, and 
on the proclamation of the North German empire 
held aloof from any alliance. From 1871 to 1878 
he was ambassador in London. His Influence waned 
in later years, and he died in retirement in 1886. 

Beutliexi, a town in Prussian Silesia, near the 
Polish frontier. It is the centre of an important 
mining district, and manufactures earthenware and 
woollen cloths, Nieder Beuthen, a smaller town, is 
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ment of Bresla.n, on the river was engaged in conjunction with Ins son iijion 
apital of the principality of British BisJics at tlie time of Ins death in i,y2S. 

His work was appreciated from the first, and lias 
I AND South, two islands on steadhy grown in estimation and ^alne since his 
, lying in the estuary of the decease. 

rValchercn, and forming part Bey (also written Eeg). a title of respect gi\’en 
3 eland. The northern island to persons of importance in Turkey. 

.he southern is the larger and Beyle, Maeie Henri, better known under his 
ng its caintal. Iheir united pseudonym of De Stendhal, was born at Grenoble 

in 1783, and educated at the Ecole rolytechnique. 
licipal borough and market After various essays in other careers lie finally 

of Yorkshire, miles N.W. of adopted literature as a profession. He s})ent mucli 

•rth-Easteni Railway, Until of his life in Italy, and was appointed Fi-eiicli 

members to Parliament, but Consul at Ci vita Yecchia in 1830. His graver works 

division of the county. The Lives of Haycbh Mozart, and 2lcf astasia, 

ihnrch, dedicated to St.John, a Htstory of IhuiHmg in Itah/, lloote, Xaj?tc\% and 

fixed Gothic architecture, and Florence in 1817, the Life of Fossltii, and Memo} res 

of the Perej’s and some Fun Tourisle, But his fame rests chiefly on his 

St. Mary’s is also a handsome two iiowerful novels, ItoiKjc et Soir, ami La 

id the grammar school is Chartreuse de Farme, in which liis \'ein ol ii-ony, 

lanufactures are agricultural wit, and analytical observation is fully displayed, 

manures, cement, and iron Balzac was infiuenced by his example. He w,ns 

.ai'ge trade in corn, coal, and strangely averse to and wrote under 

[rain known as the Beverley many assumed names. He died suddenly in 1812, 

in the neighbourhood. It Beypiir, or Baipur, a port in tlie i\Iadras 
fragan bisliopnc. Presidency, .British India, on the N. of the estuary 

on Ann Harbour, Massachu- of the Sherapoya. It has a fair harbour accessible 

ed with Salem by a bridge, to vessels drawing umler 1! feel, and is connected 

: Boston. The fisheries are with Madras by railway. Iron ore is found in tlie 

is a considerable coasting neighbourhood*. 

Beyront, or .Batrut, a fortified port on the 
ptOH, ^ legendary knight, coast of Syria, 57 miles X.IV. of Damascus, t«.> whicli 

related by Drayton m the it serves as a commercial depot. It is a very ancient 

Ihmi. Southampton \vas the place, the Berothah or Beryta, probably, of the 

d Heylin asserts that he was Phoenicians. The walls are three miles in circum- 

His statue adorns one of the ference, but tiie suburbs extend far beyond. The 

'ally regarded as having been parPour having silted up, a- new oiie was con- 

structed in 1873, when waterworks were also 

.11 tovrn in the centre of the cstabli.shed. There are many Bviropcaii churches, 

1 in E. Cumberland, 10 miles convents, and schools, and most of the xxiw’ers are 

1 the churchyard is a curious represented here by consuls. The local manufac- 

tures consist of gold and silver thread, silk tissues, 
.ULIEU, a market-town and <^ottoii goods. Sponges, galls, gums, madder, 

xy station, in 'Worcestershire, exported, and great quantities of 

miles H.W. of Kidderminster! goods from the West pass by this channel into xVsia. 
■>£ sanctuary, and Henry VIT. Beza, or De Beze, Theodore, born at Vezelai 

for Prince Arthur, in which in Burgundy, in 1 519, w'as educated for the bar, and 

je with Catherine of Aragon. after a dissipated youth came under the influence 
leather, combs, and malt are of the Reformers, and w'ent to Geneva, being snbse- 
s. quently appointed professor of Greek at Ijaiisamie. 

was born near Newcastle-on- Ten years later he joined Calvin as his assistant in 

thor owning a colliery. He the newly-founded church ami university of Geneva, 

'awing, and was apprenticed At the invitation of the King of Navarre he was 

r at Newcastle. He spent a present at a conference of orthodox divines, and 

eturned to the north in 1777, Ixis arguments are said to have converted the royal 

Dartner. His famous History listener. He accompanied Conde in the war of 

red in 1790, and established Ligne, and was present at the battle of Dreux. In 

ablest wood-engraver of the 1564 he succeeded Calvin as head of the Reformed 

' rave observation, skill, and church, and in 1571 presided over the Protestant 

mj of British Birds was synod at Rochelle. His activity and industry were 

cl he also illustrated in con- marvellous, and he continued to look after the great 

her, John, the works of Gay, interests confided to him until 1600. His death 

id Somerville. His last com- occurred in 1605, , The chief of Beza’s numerous 

'Mes^ came out in 1818. He works are his metrical version of the Psalms, his 


Bezants. 


Bliartriliari, 


trail slntion of tlio New Testament, and liis History 
of tlie FTeiic'k Reformed Clnir dies. 

Bezants, which are of frequent occurrence in 
heraldry, are plain flat circular ];>ieces of gold.' They 
derived their name from the ancient gold coin of By- 
zantium (now Constantino[)le), the value of which is 
stated to have been £875 sterling, and from their 
Eastern origin are popularly sn imposed to owe their 
introduction, like many other figures, to the Crusades. 
Similar circular figures have a separate name for 
each individual colour ; but when of two tinctures 
(as is sometimes the case), or when the colour may 
nut be known, the general term roviidle is used 
(under which word each descrijhion is particu- 
larised). The term hozanice is used when the Held 
or any charge is strewn promiscuously with bezants, 
without any number or particukir position being 
specilied. 

Beziers (classic Bretona Sepfimanorum^, a city 
in the de].)artment of Herault, France, on the left 
bank of the river Orbe, 88 miles from Montpellier. 
The town is surrounded liy a towered wall, and has 
a line Gothic cathedral, SL Naztiiro, i)arts of which 
date from the twelfth century. The episcopal 
palace is used for government ofhees. There are 
remains of a Roman amphitlieatre and of a cause- 
way over the imirsh of Cap-estang. In 1209 Simon 
de Montfort desti’oyed the place whilst marching 
against the Albigenses, and 00,000 people perished. 
It suR'ered in the subsequent religious wars, and 
was dismantled in 1()32. It enjoys a. largo trade, 
and manufactures gloves, silk iiosiery, brandy, 
starch, leather, glass,* etc. 

Bezique, a game of cards played -with two 
packs, from which all the cards below the seven 
(excluding the ace) have been taken out. The 
object is to “declare” certain combinations of cards 
(b6zique, double b^zique, sequences, etc.), and to 
secure the aces and. tens. Four, three, or two 
persons may play the game. 

Bezoar (from Persian pdd-zalm\ expelling 
poison), a stony concretion variously colourerl, 
■formerly in high re])ute. throughout the world, and 
still highly esteemed in China- as a drug, especially 
as an antidote to poison. It was said by some to 
be obtained from mines, by otiiers from the heads 
of certain serpents, by others to grow in the eyes of 
stags which had devoured venomous snakes. The 
Oriental bezoar was said to come from China and 
Thibet, and was really a concretion formed in the 
stomach of some ruminant animal, generally a 
gazelle, from unknown causes, or else a urinary 
calculus. The Occidental bezoar was a similar 
concretion from the llama. Bezoars of various 
kinds were among the ju’esents sent to Napoleon I. 
by the then Shaii of Persia ; some were analyse<l, 
but thrown away on their nature being ascertained. 
As medicines they are sinqdy inert. 

Bliagavat Gita (8ansc. the song of Krishna), 
a song, consisting of eighteen lectures, relafing a 
discourse of the god Krishna to Arjuna, hi.s pupil, 
during a battle. It is very highly thought of by 
some critics, notably Schlegel, who published an 
edition of it with a Latin translation in 1846, 





Bkagirathi, a river in Garwlial State, North- 
West Provinces of India, rises from the Gaiigotri 
peak, and after joining the Alaknanda at Deoprayag, 
flows on as the Ganges, Though smaller than the 
Alaknanda, the Hindus yet regard it as the chief 
feeder of the latter stream. 

Bliamo, a Burmese town on the left bank of the 
Irawaddy, It is the chief centre of the trade with 
China, being only 40 miles from the Chinese 
frontier, and is th^e starting-point of caravans for 
Yunnan. 

Bhandara, the name of a district and town of 
, British India in the central provinces. Its boundaries 
are — on the N.,the districts of Seoni and Balaghat ; 
on the E., Raipur ; on the S., Clianda ; and on the 
W., Nagpur. Its chief river is the Wainganga, and 
it contains more than 8,500 lakes. The area is 
8,148 square miles, of which upwards of a third is 
under jungle, producing gums, fruits, honey, etc. 
The chief article cultivated is rice, though there 
are other crops of grain, oil seeds, sugar cane, 
cotton, vegetables, etc. Iron and stone are found, 
and its manufactures are chiefly hardwares and 
cloth. It became British property in 1854. The 
town of Bhandara is the chief in the district, 
trading principally in cotton and ha,rdware. 

Bhang; or Hashish, a liquor or drug prepared 
from dried hemp .leaves; it is intoxicating in its 
effect and is much used in India. 

Bliannagar, capital of the native state in 
Gujerat, is a seaj)ort town with a good and safe 
harbour. 

Bhanpura, a town of Central India, Indore 
state, on the Rewa river. It is surrounded by a 
wall, has an unfinislied stone fort and palace, and 
the beautiful mausoleum of Jeswunt Rao Holkar. 

Bhartpur, the name of a native state and 
fortified town in Rajputana. The state is bounded 
on the N. by the district of Gurgaon, E. by the 
district of Muttra and Agra, S. and W. by the 
Rajput states. Amongst the hills which of'oupy 
chiefly the northern part of the state are found good 
building stone and iron ore. In the south is found the 
stone known as Upper Bhanner stone, of which are 
built the most celebrated monuments of the Mogul 
dynasty. It is a poorly watered country, but being 
well-irrigated is made to yield goofl crops of wheat, 
maize, cotton, pulses, and sugar. Salt of an inferior 
quality is also produced. The town is situated on 
the road between Agra and Ajmere, and on the 
Rajputana state railway. The fortifications were 
built by Badan Singh in 1733. An interesting 
manufacture of chauries is carried on, the art of 
making this particular kind being kept a secret. 

Bliartrihari, an Indian poet of whom little is 
known. He is said to have been the brother of 
King Vikramaditya, who flourished b.c., and 
that after a licentious life, or in disgust at the 
infidelity of his favourite wife, he withdrew from 
the world and ended his days at Benares in devout 
contemplation. His Centuries of Verse are a mixture 
of the amatory, the worldly wise, and the religious, 
and were introduced to European readers in the 17th 






Bkeels, [Bhils.] 

Bklls (Sanskrit hlillla, wild, rude), a wide- 
spread noil- Aryan race, Central India, chiefly in 
the Vindhya hills, Malva, Mevar, Kandesh, Gujerat, 
etc., bordering east on the Gonds and intermingled 
here and there with the Kols, with whom they 
seem to be fundamentally connected; are still 
semi-independent in the so-called “Bheel tract,” 
Bagar, under their own ravats (chiefs). Two main 
divisions ; Vjvala (“ bright,” that is, white ”) and 
Kala (‘- black”), the latter pure, the former mixed 
with Aryan elements. Speech of Ujvala, a corrupt 
Hindi, of the Kida, a doubtful Kolarian dialect. 
Numerous clans, but no castes ; type medium height, 
straight eyes, slightly prominent cheek bones, long 
and iank black hair, strong active .figures. The full- 
blood Bhils are estimated at over a million, the half- 
breeds at many millions. The great majority of the 
Minas in Bundi (Rajputana) are of Bhil stock, and 
alliances between the Bhils and Rajputs date back 
to remote times, probably prior to the institution 
of the caste system. The term Bldlala is still 
applied to numerous low caste communities in 
N.W. India sprung from Rajput fathers and Bhil 
mothers. 

Bkiwanif a town in Hissar district, Punjab, 
and chief centre of trade in the district, which it 
owes to being chosen in 1817 as the site of a free 
market. The chief articles of trade are sugar, 
pepper, spices, metals, and salt. 

Bkod-pa^ the collective national name of all 
the peoples of Tibetan stock in Tibet and along the 
southern slopes of the Himalayas, from hlidd (bhot, 
bhud, bht, bh6d, etc.,) = land, and pa = people, 
in the sense of autochthones, aborigines; hence 
Bhutan, and Bliotiya the name applied by the 
Hindus to all Tibetan peoples. The word occurs 
in early Sanscrit W'ritings under the form of Bhoja, 
and the inhabitants of Bhojphr are still called 
Bhdjas. In the Vedic poems the Bhdjas are always 
represented as Aryans, but only in a religious, not 


Bhnj, chief towm of the state of Cutch, stands 
at the base of a fortified hill. In it are uioimnierits 
of archtBologieal iriter(;st, a mosque, and mauso- 
leums of the Raos of Cutoli. 

Bkuiuaputra soufi of the soil, ahorlyines), 
the general name of the non-Aryan hiii and 
forest tribes, .Norrh-West India. The word is of 
great antiquity, occurring in the early .Rajput 
records, and particular tribes between the Ganges 
basin and the Deccan are still called Bhumyas, 
Bhoimiahs, Bhiiniijis, Bhiimyars, \vords simply 
meaning aborigines, and unknown to the tribes 
themselves. 

■ ' Bkuiider^ [Macaque, Rhesus.] 

Bhutan, or Bootan, an independent kingdom 
in the Eastern Himalayas. It is bounded on the N. 
hy Tibet, E. and S. by Assam, and by Sikkim. 
Its area lias been variously estimated at ten. fifteen, 
and twenty thousand square niiles. Its surface is 
rugged and mountainous, in the northern part re- 
posing in the region of perpetual snow. Forests of 
oak and pine and other trees, and the ordinary 
agricultural crops, are f(,)iind in its more genial 
districts. The rulers <)f the Bhutanese, who are 
Bhuddists, are named Bhanii Rajah, the spiritual 
head, and JDel) Rajah, the temporal head. These 
are controlled by a body of permanent ministers. 
Polygamy and polyandry prevail, and tlie people 
are in a backward and degraded state. Among the 
exports of the country are horses, musk, salt, and 
silk. Its chief towns are Poonukka and Tassisudon. 

Biafra, Bight of, Ls a large bay in the 
Atlantic Ocean, at the eastern x^art of the Gulf of 
Guinea, between Capes Formosa and Lopez. The 
delta of the Niger is between it and the Bight of 
Benin. It receives also the Calabar rivers, the 
Cameroon and the Gaboon. In it are the islands 
Fernando Po, Prince's, and 8t. Thomas’s. 


Bhatgaon. 


Biafra. 


in an ethnical senst'. Like all pre-Aryan })eoples 
they belonged to the Moiig'do-'L'ibetnu race origin- 
ally, and in their features they still show' trace's of 
Tibetan blood. 


Bhopal, name of a native stale in Central 
India, and of a. town. The state is bounded on the 
N. and W. by Scindliia’s territory and one or two 
petty states of the C^cnitral India Agency, E. by 
the British district of 8agar. and S. by the Ner- 
biidda and by Holkar s Territory of Ainiawar. Its 
area is 6,870 s(]nare miles. 'The .lUiopal d3'nasty 
Avas fonnclel by Do>t diohammed, and has always 
been friendly to The British Go\'ernment. The town 
is surrounded hy a wadi tw'o miles in circuit, and 
has two forts, it is siipphied with w'ater from two 
artificial lakes. 


Bhotiya. [Bhod-pa.] 


Bhuias, collective name of numerous non- Aryan 
or mixed low^-caste xK'<>[iles. North India, from 
Gondava and Orissa to We.^t Assam, in Chota 
Nagpdr, .Bengal, etc. Four main divisions : IMal or 
Desh, Dandsena, Kliatti, Rajknl ; speech, Oriya, 
Bengali, Hindi, acenrding to the localities, the 
Xnimitive Kolarian tunguc's being long extinct. 


century. He is also said to have written a gram- 
matical work. 


Bhatgaoxi, a garrisoned town of Nepaul, and 
formerly the favourite residence of the Brahmans 
of the country. It is eight miles from Khatnmndu, 
the capital of Nepaul, and does a trade in the 
making of cooking utensils, etc. 

Bhatti (Beat), a widely-ditfiised Tibeto-Aiwan 
race in Nepal, Rajputana, Bengal, Gujerdt, Sindh, 
and elsewhere. They claim descent from Yadu, 
a legendary X3atriarch of the Vedic Aryans, but are 
certainly a mixed race, who at a remote period 
adopted the Hindu religion and the Sanscrit 
language ; preseht speech, various modified forms 
of -Hindi. 


BliavabKuti, Indian dramatist with the title 
Sre-Kantiv, lueaning he in -whose throat -is eloquence, 
was born some time, in the 8th century in Beder or 
in Berar, and was a Brahman. He wrote the 
Xlttara Rana Ckarlta, Malta- Vira- Char it a, and 
Malati Mailliavci. Professor Wilson translated 
some of his dramas into English. 



Bialystok, 


Bialystok, a fortilied town of liussia, in the 
government of Grodno, formerly in the Polish 
province of Pod io chin. It was transferred to 
Prussia on the [)artitioii of Poland in 1795, and by 
the troa,ty of Tilsit to Pussia. Situated on a 
tributary of the Narew. it is well built, and has 
beautiful ].)leasure grounds connected with the 
castle, formerly the property of the Counts Braniski, 
and styled the •‘Versailles of Poland,” but now 
under tlie municipality. It has an active grain 
and timber trade and manufactures in textileSj 
leather, soap, tallow, etc. 

Biaiicavilla (meaning ‘mlilte villa), a Sicilian 
town oil the southern slope of Mount iEtna, from 
wdiich it is about 10 miles distant. It trades 
chieiiy in c()tfon, grain, and silk. 

dBiancMaii, Francesco, astronomer, was born 
ill at Wu'ona. lie was educated at Padua, 

and tliough lie took holy orders he devoted his 
attention chieiiy to science. In ldS4 he removed 
to Home, and was appointed librarian to Cardinal 
Ottoboni, afterwards Pope Alexander VIII. He 
became secretary of a committee api)oiiited for the 
reform <if the calendar, was engaged to draw a 
meridian line through Italy, and superintended the 
antiquities and momnnents of Pome. He died at 
Pome in 1729, a monument being erected to his 
memory in Verona cathedral. 

Bianconiy Charles, was born in 1786 at 
Tregolo, a village in Lombardy. Going to Ireland, 
he there, in 1815, after being a seller of prints, a 
carver and gilder, and a dealer in bullion, started a 
public conveyance betwee/i Cahir and Clonmel. 
His business as a jobber grew to such an extent 
that his cars covered a distance of nearly 4,000 
miles per day. He was twice, in 1844 and 1845, 
mayor of Clonmel, and after he had purchased 
the estate of Longheld in the neighbourhood of 
Cashel he was appointed in 1863 a deputy-lien- 
tenant. He retired in 1865, and died ten years 
later. His family was connected with O’Conneirs 
by marriage. 

Biarritz, a Frencli bathing place in the depart- 
ment of Basses-Pyrenees on the Bay of Biscay. Its 
renown as a wateriTig-place dates from the occa- 
sional residence there of Napoleon HI. and the 
Empress Eugenie during the years 1855-70. It has 
some curious grottoes. 


exhibiting the phenomenon of double refraction 
(q.v.). For any given direction in the crystal, eaeli 
qaart of the wave will have a definite wave-velocity, 
and as a rule the wave- velocities for flic two q'jarls 
will be difterent. In hiaxtal crystals tliere are two 
dehnite directions in which the wave- velocities are 
equal; in wviaxial crystals there is only one di- 
rection in which the wave- velocities for the two 
jparts are equal. As exanqdes of tlic biaxial type 
we have borax, sugar, fel.sq)ar, and nitre. [POLARI- 
SATION OF Light.] 

Bib {Gcuhts lusGus), a small food- fish, common 
on the rocky parts of tlie British coasts, and rang- 
ing as far north as Greenland. The upqjer surface 
is light yellowish brown, lighter below, and tinged 
in places with bluish-grey. There is a spot at Lie 
base of the pectoral fin as in the whiting (q.v.), to 
which the Bib is closely allied. Called also Pout. 
Blebs, and Blinds, and 'all its popular names have 
reference to its power of inflating a membrane 
which covers the head. 

Biberach, a town of Wfirtem})nrg, in the circle 
of the Danube, situated at the junction of the 
Biberach with the Kiss, a tributary of the Danube. 
It has an ancient church, dating from the 12th 
century, also a hospital and a college. It was a 
fine imperial city until 1802, wiien it came under 
the government of Baden, being ceded to Wiirtem- 
burg in 1806. 

Bible. The word Bible is derived through the 
ecclesiastical Latin term hihlia, from the Greek 
{UMia) meaning books, which it is believed 
was first applied to the sacred volume by John 
Chrysostom, patriarch of Constantijiople from 398 
to *404 A.i). jSifSAta (hlhlia) is the plural of 
^i^xiov {HhU(m')z=z{V) paper, a letter. (2) a book. 
It is a diminutive of ^i^Xas (dlblos) = the inner 
bark of the (huhloa) or qjapyrus ( (Jijjyenis 

jycupyTun or Papyrus wnilquimm), of which qiaper 
was anciently made. The general adoption by the 
Greek-speaking Chri.stians of Chrysostom’s word 
(JnMui), books, without any qualifying adjec- 
tive, as a sufficient designation for the sacred 
wTitings, imjdies that they concurred with him in 
thinking that these alone were worthy of being 
called books ; or, at least, stood qjre-eminent above 
all other literary productions. Whilst the Eomans 
adoq)ted the Greek term PtMia, they had also a 
word Ox* words of their own, which, being more 
familiar, came better home to their hearts. Some- 
times the,y said Le. writings, and some- 

times Scriptura, i.e, writing. Like BiMia these 
words implied the unique or qme-eminent value of 
the Bible above other writings, whilst ScripfMra 
added to this a new idea absent from the Greek 
word. BiMia was a plural ; Soriptum, a singular; 
the latter word, therefore, recognised that under 
the diversity of authorship there was an essential 
unity, produced by the controlling influence 
of One Directing Mind. The rich and copious 
English language deriving its names for the sacred 
writings from both the Greek and the Latin, recog- 
nises at once the diversity and the unity pervading 
the sacred writings, the ternns Bible and Scripture 


Bias, of Priene, near Miletus in Ionia, wdio 
lived about 550 B.C., was one of the traditional 
Seven Sages of ancient Greece. Many aphorisms 
are attributed to him — “Power shows the man,” 
“ Know aTid act,” and others : but they mostly bear 
the stamp of a later origin, and many were pro- 
bably invented to display the independence of 
worlfily goods and cares which after Socrates’ time 
was part of the character of the tyqrical philosopher. 

Biaxial Crystals are such a.s possess a cer- 
tain (lednite optical property. A wave of liglit 
emanating from a point within the crystal, which 
must be transparent for such waves, will divide 
into two parts, as is usual with all substances 
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poiuting- at the latter and Scriptures at the former. 
As, however, '‘Bible” is more frequently used 
than Scriptures, the ordinary English reader is 
continually in danger of forgetting the diversity 
and renicniboring only the unity. Whpn note is 
taken of both, it is found that a remarlcablo phe- 
nomenon presents itself. 

If the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch or of 
any part of it be admitted, and the approximate 
accuracy of the received Hebrew chronology be 
allowed to pass unquestioned, then the period 
during which the Bible was in process of prodirc- 
tion exceeded 1.500 years. The sacred writers 
dilferod greatly from each other in station, in 
education, and in various other respects. Yet 
when all their writings are brought together, they 
are found to be jicrvaded by a,n organic unity. If 
they were xiroducod by the operation of One Bi- 
reefing IMinrl, tlieii that mind, living and acting 
through fifteen cunsecidive centuries, cannot have 
been human hut must have been Divine. 

The Bible e\’erywhere, directly or indirectly, 
claims to be revelation from God. and it becomes 
at once the duty and interest of every Innnan being 
to examine the evidence on which the claim is 
brought forward. The science instituted for the 
pnrp)ose is called Apologetics ; hut almost at the 
threshold of the imiiiiry questions arise which 
fall under the province not of Apologetics T:)nt of 
Biblical Criticism. They are these : What books are 
meant when the word Bible is used, and, when 
this point is settled, then what dependence can be 
jdaced on the text of these books, as we now have 
it, and if it has in any places become corrupt, are 
there means for bringing it nearer to its pristine 
purity ? The Bible, as the word is understood in 
England, is generally held to consist of 66 books. 
These are naturally divided into two leading 
portions, the Old and the New Testaments. A 
third portion, the Apocrypha, intermediate between 
these two in date, is accepted as of Divine authority 
by the Church of Koine, but rejected by the Pro- 
testant churches ; the term Bible is used in this 
article in the Protestant sense. The designation, 
Old Testament, is the rendering of Vetus Tesfa- 
mmtum in the Latin TTilgate translation of 2 Cor. 
iii. 14. Testamentam in Latin means projierly the 
solemn declaration of one’s will; hence a will, a 
testament. The Greek AiaBiiK-r] (Diatheke) lias two 
meanings : (1) a will and testament, (2) a covenant. 
Here it seems to mean covenant, and is so trans- 
lated in the Revised Version. The Old and New 
Testaments, therefore, had better have been ren- 
dered the Old and New Covenants. 

Nearly the whole of the Old Testament is written 
in Hebrew, the trifling exception being that a few 
X^assages in the later books are in Aramaic. They 
are Ezra iv. 8 to vi. 18, vii, 12 to 26 ; Jer. x, 11 ; 
and from Daniel ii. middle of verse 4 to vii. 28. 

The Old Testament consists of 69 books ; Josephus 
reduced them to 22. This, however, is done arbi- 
trarily to conform them to the number of the 
primitive Plelirew letters. Probably he regarded 
the twelve minor prophets as one book, combined . 
Ruth with Judges, 2 with 1 Samuel, 2 with 1 ' 
Kings, 2 with 1 Clironicles, Nehemiah with Ezra, , 


and Lamentations witli Jeremiah ; this would take 
off 17 and make the number 22, 

The order of the Old Tcstaiiiont books with 
which we are familiar is not (|nitc the same as tiiat 
which exists in the Hebrew Scrixffures, and some of 
the names have been altered from tlioso originally 
given. The following is the order in the Hebrew 
Bible, and where the ancient (Hebrew) names liave 
been altered, the meaning which they bore is ax> 
Xaended within parentheses : — 

1. Genesis (lu [the] begiiininA ; 2. Exiwius (Anti, tiiese are 
[tlie] names) ; 3. Leviticus (And he called) ; 4. Xnmbers (In [tliej 
wilderness) ; 5. Beuteroinnny (These [are] the words) ; 
Josliua ; 7. Judges; S. 1 Samuel (Sanmel, Ah-pii, Qk)\ u. 
2 Sanmel (Sainuel, lieth, (B) ; 1(S. 1 Kings (Kings, AIcj>h, (A); 
11. 2 Kings (Kings, Hd/t, (B) ; 12. I.saiah ; 13. Jtu'einiah ; 14. 
Ezekiel; To. Httsea ; 10. Joel; 17. Amos; IS. ohadiah ; la. 
Jonah; 20. Alicali ; 21. Nahum; 22. Ilabakkuk : 23. Ze])h- 
aiiiah; 24. Haggai ; 25. Zeeliariaii ; 2t5. Alalachi ; 27. Psalms; 
2S, Proverbs; 20. Job; 30, iSong of Solomon (Song of Songs) ; 
33. Ruth; 32. Lamentations (How!); ,‘’>3. Ecclesiastes 

(Preacher); 34. E.sther; 35, Daniel; 3t). Ezivi ; 37. Nehm 
iniah ; .‘IS. 1 Chronicles (Daily Chronicles, Alenlt, (A) ; 3!*. 
2 Cliroiiicle.s (Daily Chronicles, IMh, (B). 

The names Genesis. Exodn.s, Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy, and Lamentations, are either copied 
with or witliout modification, or are tramslated from 
those emxfloyed in the Greek >Se]flna.e-int. The 
Hebrew de.signa,tions of the same hooks are formed, 
as a rule, by taking the first two or three words 
with which each begin.s, and using them as a. title. 
There are, however, two slight (exceptions. In the 
case of Nninbens, the words “ In (the) ivildcrness,” 
selected as a title, are not quite the first, tliough 
very nearly so ; ^ind in that of Lament<*itions. tlie 
initial clause, How doth the city sit solitary,’* is 
cut down to the single word How ! ” These books 
the Jews divided into three groups : — (1) 'f’he 
TTun (Torah), or law, containing the fl\'e books of 
the Pentateuch. (2) The (Nebhiin) or 

XU’oxjhets, divided into the earlier prophets, Joshua, 
Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings; the 
later XDroxdiets (the greater, viz. Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel ; and the lesser, viz. the twelve minor 
Xmophets). (3) Tire (Kethubhim), or Sacred 

Books, called by the Greeks 'Ayi6ypa4>a (Hagio- 
graxrha), including Psalms, Proverbs, Job, the Song 
of Songs, Ruth, Lamentati(m.s, Ecckisiastes, Estlujig 
Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and 1 and 2 Chronicles. 

In the prologue to the apocryphal book of Eccle- 
siasticus, 200 to 280, or 170 to 117 (?) B.c., mention 
is made of “the Law, the Prox-ffiets, and other book.s 
of oiir fathers.” In the New T’estament our Lord 
spoke of “tlie Law of Moses, the Proxrhets, and the 
Psalms ” (Luke xxiv. 44). More generally the 
three divisions were reduced to two, “ the Law and 
the Prophets ” (Matthew v. 17, vii. 12, xx. 40 ; Acts 
xhi. 15 ; Romans iii. 21). 

To the Jews were committed “ tlie oracle.s of God,” 
and they showed themselves worthy of the trust ; 
they never attempted to falsify the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, and when the Septuagint translation into 
Greek, begun, apparently at Alexandria, in the third 
century B.c., and the Samaritan Pentateuch of 
more doubtful date, but axjparently about the 
same time, had been made and diffused abroad, 
any tampering with the sacred text would soon have 
been detected. 



Except perhaps the Gospel of St. Matthew, which 
Diay possibly have had a ‘‘Helrrew” or Aramaic 
original, the bool-is of the New Testament are all 
but universally believed to have been composed, as 
we now find them, in Greek. The early Church 
carefully inquired into the claims of the several 
New Testament books. At an early period it 
accepted as canonical twenty, comprising, accord- 
ing to Gaiissen. 7,059 of the 7.959 A'erses into which 
the modern New Testament is divided, or about 
eiglit -ninths of the wiiole. They were the four 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the thirteen 
e]-)istles of St. Paul, 1 Peter, and 1 John. Five of 
tlie remaining seven, James, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 
Jolm, and Jude, were for a time considtired doubt- 
ful, l)ut were ultimately accepted, while the remain- 
ing two, Hel)rews and PeT.’ftlation, were received at 
first with unanimity, but subsequently for a time 
\vere regarded by some churches as doubtful, after 
wliich tliey again inet with universal acceptance. 

The Greek manuscripts of tlie New Testament 
are of two kinds, Uncials and Ckirsives. If tlie 
word Uncial is not c.orrn|)t, it must he derived from 
the Latin unclali,% in the sense of an inch high. 
It is used of maimscripts in which all the letter's 
arc capitals, and whicli in genend ha\'e no spaces 
between tlie several words. Uncial Greek writing 
began to decline in the sixth, and died out in the 
tenth century. Cursive is from the Low Latin 
cm'S'ivws, running, which again is from the classical 
Latin verb O7irro, to run. Tlie letters in cursive manu- 
scripts are not capitals, and. as a rule, there are 
spaces between the several words. 

The leading Uncial Greek manuscripts of the 
New Testament, entire or somewhat incomplete, 
are the following : — a, the Alexandrian ; h, the 

Vatican ; c, the Ephraem ; d, Beza’s and a (Aleph), 
the Sinaitio manuscripts. Of these, b is not more 
recent than the fourth century, and is perhaps older. 

N is also of the fourth century, a and c of the 
fifth, and d of the sixth. Adding other uncials and 
the cursives, about 1,700 manuscripts of the New 
Testament, some complete, others defective, are 
known. Essentially agreeing, they yet dilfer in 
minute points so that the A'arious readings amount 
to 150,000. Most of them are of no importance, 
and the remainder are most helpful in .settling the 
original text. Ancient versions are also of^ use, 
c.specially the Syriac Pesliitu (simple) made in tlie 
second century, and the Latin version, revised by 
Jerome, in the fourth century ; tliis is now called 
the Vulgate. 

The division of the Bible into chapters is attri- 
buted to Cardinal Hugo in the thirteenth century, 
and that into verses was borrowed, it is believed, 
from the Jewish “ Ma.sorites ” of the ninth. The 
verses of the New Testament as they now stand 
are due to Robert Stephens, the printer (1548 and 
1551). The Geneva Bible is the first English one 
with the present divisions of chajpter and verse. 

During the period when Anglo-Saxon was the 
language of Engla.nd, viz. from the time of the 
earliest Saxon settlement in the island till about 
A.D. 1150, and again subsequent to that period, 
when Middle English liad become the language of 
the country, translations from the Latin into the 
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vernacular of Scripture portions, especially tlie 
Gospels, but occasionally also the Psalms, and even 
the Pauline epistles, were made from time to 
time, but no translation of the whole Bible seems 
to have been attempited till Wycliffe appeared. 
He was born about 1824, aud died on December 
81st, 1384, About 1382 or 1888 he published a 
translation of the Bible and the Apocrypha made 
from the Latin Vulgate. That of the New Testa- 
ment seems to have been his own, but that of the 
Old Testament with a part of the Apocryplia appears 
to have emanated from a coadjutor of iiis, Nicholas 
de Hereford. The language* of TVy cliff es Bible 
was close to the original, but somewhat unpolished. 
A second edition, not so literal a,s the first, but 
with more flowing language. wa.s is.sued about 1388, 
tlie chief agent in its production being John Purvey. 
The work did much good at tlie time, but being 
written in Middle English, which prevailed till 
about 1500 A,D., it did not greatly affect the lan- 
guage of the modern English *Bil)le. It was 
different with the next version. In 1525 IVilliam 
Tyndale published at Wittenberg a translation which 
he made from Greek into English of the New 
Testament. An improved edition appeared in 1584. 
In 1580 he issued a translation from the Hebrew of 
the Pentateuch, and next year one of Jonah, both 
being printed at Hamburg. In 1584 he was cruelly 
put to death at Vilvorde in Belgium, closing Ids life 
of piety and usefulness by a martyr death. By this 
time Henry VIII.’s quarrel with tlie Pajiacy had 
reached an advanced stage. In 1529 Cardinal 
^Folsey had been deposed from the chancellorship, in 
1581 Henry had been declared supreme head of the 
Church of England, and in 1588 he had married 
Anna Boleyn, about whom tlie quarrel with the 
Papacy had arisen. In 1535 Mile.s Coverdale, on 
whom the mantle of Tyndale had fallen, published 
the first complete English Bible, Lord Thomas 
Cromwell lending his patronage to the work. It 
was not translated from the original, but made 
from previous versions, Tynclale’s five books of 
Moses, an unpublished manuscrijit of his extending 
from Joshua to 2 Chronicles, his published Jonah, 
and Ills New Testament being embodied in the 
work. It was dedicated to Henry VIII., who 
allowed it to pass into circulation. The version of 
the Psalms which is still retained in the Prayer 
Book is from the translation of Coverdale’s, slightly 
modified by the Bishops’ Bible afterwards to be 
mentioned. To Coverdale we were indebted for 
some felicitous renderings in the modern English 
Bible. In 1587 there appeared another version of 
the English Bible dedicated, like Coverdale’s, to 
the king. It was translated nominally by “ Thomas 
Matthew,” really, it is believed, by John Rogers, 
who afterwards became the first martyr in Queen 
Mary’s reign. It was made up ol: Tyndale’s and 
Coverdale’s translations, though the former had 
never obtained legal sanction. It had introductions, 
summaries of contents, and marginal notes, not- 
withstanding which it obtained tlie royal licence to 
be circulated, nay, more, a proclamation was issued 
requiring a copy to be placed in each church. It 
was thus the first Authorised Version. It was a 
huge folio, and was often called the Great Bible. 
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Bihle Society, any society _ w' 
its specific object to circulate coi ues 
In the genesis and growth of l>iblc ^ 
distinct stages of evolution may In 
the first, commencing with the eaii 
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Westiuinster, two at Oxford, and two at Cauibndse. 
^^{•h member of a class was to gi'o lus tiansla- 
Sof of^all the portion of the liible .■oiunutted to 
Ti? f Tlien the translations were to be 

to 1610 ^ The patentee, Kobert hiu.vei, paid all 
BpflilhlJiBl^ArcvisioiiiiPi.iii'aiypnBe L'.ish.p.' 

from that of Tvndale onwards. Though sanctioned, it 
K»t‘excepting even 

the English langnage,^as.y.tna^^i^^^^^^ 

“10 human freduction is I'icrfeet an.l fmm 
imo to toe during the present century wishes 
to revision began again to be expresso<l. In 
February 1870, therefore, the Con\ocation ol the 
Province ’of Canterbury resolved to take action ni 

rtie matter. On the 3 kI and oth ; : 

rides were agreed upon, one ut wlncli mn tnu» . , 

- That it is desirable that Convocation ^J^ould 
nominate a body of its own «;cmbm^ to 
the work of revision, and bhal\ be at liberty to 
invite the co-operation of any emmcuit for scholai- ; ; 
shin to whatever nation or religion they luay 
^ rp-,.. erreater nart of two corupames, the 

onefSr to revS ofthe Old and the other to 
that of the New Testament, was at once made up 
f ; ffmhprs of the English Church, the remainder 
bX<B composed of schokrs belonging to the British 
Sn^SoiTs, the whole number of the revisers 
varvim’- at different times from twenty-seven to 
twputv-four The actual work ot revision was com-: , 

wmpfetc civ of tlm Eeviskd Bible, containing 
now^both Testaments, was presented to the Q'-’oe”. 
the publication of the tollowmg on the 1^ 

Lin! 

iSs'Ziluto 

Ifto '^''Sgef requh-ThPe been 

carried out, it is found that no doctrine has been 
imperilled by all this revision ; the toundalions 
the faith stand just as they did. 
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oentury, zealous individuals lent : or gave away 
portions of Scripture to those in whose spiritual 
welfare they felt special interest. The prominence 
given to the Bible by the Reformers of the 16th 
century lent an impulse to private effort of this 
nature, and it could now be carried on to a greater 
extent than in th.o early Ciiristian ages, as the 
iiu'ention of printijig- in the fifteenth century had 
greatly reduced the price of the sacred volume. 
The second stage of evolution was reached when 
tlie ch'oulation of the Bible had begun to be effected 
not so much by individuals as by societies, which 
had this for one of their objects. It commenced 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, when 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Kew England, incorporated in 1649 and 1661, 
issued in 1663 a translation of the Bible into one of 
the North American Indian tongues. The society 
which did must for Bible circulation was that for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, incorporated in 
1(>38. Among other services in. this direction it 
issued four editions of the Bible in the Welsh 
tongue. 4116 third stage of evolution was reached 
in 1870, when a. society was formed in London for 
the circulation of the Bible not as one of its aims, 
but as its sole object. It was called the Naval 
and Military Bible Society. But its scope was 
limited, for its beneficiaries were but a small frac- 
tion of the population. When the progress of the 
first French Revolution, to which at first many had 
looked hopefully, began to be accompanied by san- 
guinary excesses, a feeling arose among religious 
men in England that a humanising and tranqiiilis- 
ing influence would be exerted if the Gallic nation 
could be brought back to the Scriptures, and a 
French Bible Society was formed in London in 
1792, but the breaking* out of war between France 
And England in 1793 prevented it from even com- 
mencing its operations. 

There was then much spiritual life in Wales, but 
there was a dearth of Bibles in the Welsh tongue, 
though the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge had printed nnd sold four editions of the 
Welsh ' Bible. In 1787, and apiin in 1791, olforts 
were made to induce the Society to issue another ■ 
edition. They were not, however, successful till 
1799, when 10,000 Bibles, 2,000 New Testaments, 
with Prayer Books and metrical Psalms were printed 
in Welsh. Tlie supply of Bibles was still inadequate, 
and the Society was afraid to incur the risk of 
printing more. On December 7, 1802, a, few 
Cfliristian friends were in conversation in Loiid.‘on 
when Mr. Joseph Tarn complained that a great 
deflciency of Bibles still existed in Wales. He was 
supported by an eminent Welsh divine, the Rev, 
Thomas Charles of Bala, who had been much 
a,ffocted on finding that a Welsh girl was accus- 
tomed to walk seven miles to consult the Bible, 
that being tlie only copy to which she had acce.ss. 
H(i proposed that funds shoidd be raised by volun- 
tary subscription. Independently of the Christian 
Knowledge Society, for the circulation of the Bible in 
Wales, T he Rev, j oseph Hughes, a Baptist minister, 
suggested that the sphere of operations should not 
be simply Wales but the world, the enlarged idea 
meeting with universal concurrence. Mr. Hughes 


was requested to issue an explanation and apxx^al, 
which he did. Samuel Mills, Esq., filled in the 
details of a scheme for the new society, which was 
to have been called tlie (Society for Promoting a 
more Extensive Circulation of the (Scriptures both at 
Home and Abroad, It was inaugurated at a jiublic 
meeting held at the London Tavern, Bishops- 
gate, on March 12th, 1804, its name being changed 
to the British and Foreign Bible Society. At the 
very outset the sectarian difficulty threatened to 
arise, but was wisely met and surmounted by the 
esta-blishment of a rule which has worked beauti- 
fully and is still in force : — 


Rule IX. — A Couiuiittee shall bo appointed to eonduct the 
bu.siues.s of the Society, coii.sistiiig of iJO hiyiueu, .six of wlioiu 
shall be foreigners, resident in Lomlou or its vicdiiity ; half 
the remainder .shall bo uieniber.s of the Clinreli of England, 
and the other half nieiuhers of other ilenoiniuatious of 
01uistian.s ... 


By its second rule it was to circulate the (Scrip- 
tures not only through the British dominions, hut 
‘‘other countries, whether Christian, Mohammedan, 
or Pagan” ; in short, its field was to be the world. 
Year by year its revenues and its operations had 
increased in magnitude, when a second great 
difficulty arose. On the Continent Bibles sold better 
if they had the Apocrypha bound up between the 
Testarnent.s. This might be understood or misunder- 
stood to mean that the Apocrypha was considered 
to be a portion of the inspired Scripture.?, 
Controversy arose on the subject, and continued for 
about five years — between 1821 and 1826. The 
Society at last yielded the point in dispute by 
adopting four new rules at its general meetings held 
in 1826" and 1827, excluding the Apocrypha from 
the Bibles which it circulated. From the first its 
growth has been continuous. Auxiliaries, branches, 
and associations of the Society have been formed in 
large numbers. Besides these, iiidepcudcnt, though 
not hostile, societies have been formed in Scotland, 
in America, in Germany, and edsewhe^re. In its 
report for 1890 it is mentione<l tliat there were 
then connected with the Bible Society in Great 
Britain and Ireland 1,100 auxiliaries, 471 branches, 
and 3,730 associations ; total, 5,801. In Europe 
and the Colonie.s its auxiliaries were 136, and its 
branches 1,516 ; total, 1,652. Lip to March 31st, 
1808, when the first summary was made, it had 
circulated from London 16,544 Bibles, 63,113 New 
Testaments, and 1 ,500 portions ; total, 81,157. Up 
to March 31st, 1890, it had circulated from Lon- 
don 29,614,856 Bibles, 32,521,067 New 'i’estaments, 
and 12,099,772 portions ; and on the Continent, etc., 
7,345,370 Bibles, 25,100,876 New Testaments, and 
17,247,096 portions ; total, 123,929,046. These 
numbers do not include the circulation by kindred 
societies, amounting to 81,497,526 copies. When 
the Society began, tliore were many hiuguages into 
which the Scriptures either in whole or in part had 
never been trairslated. There are fewer now, and in 
a little tractate, entitled The Goq)el'mmwifiy Towfuei^, 
of which a new edition was i.ssued by the Society in 
1890, specimens are given of Scripture passages in 
296 languages or dialects in whicli the Society has 
circulated the Bible or Scripture portions. During 
the first year of its existence (1804) the Society 
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on the work it hail nndertakeii £691 10s, 2d.; 
diiruii:^' it> (‘igiiiy-.sixth year (1890) it exj^ended 
£227,01 ;i> Os 8d.* The British and Foreign Bible 
Society has been like a seed of the banyan tree 
<lrop])ed into Indian soil ; it has sent forth over- 
arching branches, which have rooted themselves 
without did aelnnent from the original stem. Seeds 
from it carried to other places are also growing up, 
and inanifestiiig the .same capacity for extension as 
characterised ihe parent tree from which they 
sprang. 

Biblia Paiiperiini (///c Bible of the Poor), a 
hook which niorks a stage in the history of painting. 
It wa.s a ‘‘bloc.k book/' printed early in the 15th 
century from wood blocks, and contained, forty 
engravings of scenes from the life of Christ, with 
explanatory inscriptions. ])rinted from lettens cut 
on the same block as the jnctiire. Some of the 
chn]>el windows iiiLaiubi.dh Palace are copied from 
some of the designs, and the ’work has been pub- 
lisheil in faesiiuile. 

BibliOj^rapliy. 'J’he term (which means de- 
seription of books) was originally applied in France 
to that l>ran(!h of knowledge which deals with the 
deci]3herment and peculiarities of ancient MSS., now 
called Bahiiograjihy : but is now confined to the 
c'lassilication and description of books. In its 
widest sense it will cover catalogiiiiig and indexing 
— both, espei'i.'dly the latter, highly developed and 
specialiseil arts: ]>ut it is also applied more es- 
pecially to the knowledge of books as such — taking 
no account of their contents except as a rough basis 
of classification, but dealing with their date and 
place of publication, typographical peculiarities, 
binding, differimces of special editions or copies, 
etc. In this narrower sense it is an auxiliary to 
Bibliomania (q.v.). 

Bibliomancy, divination b}’ means of a book, 
generally the Bible, altliongh in the Sortes Vmiili- 
ance a. pn^cisely similn.r method was adopted with 
Virgil’s w'orks. 'J'lie person wd\o wished to employ 
bibliomancy opimod the cliosen book at random, and 
appli(‘d the lir^t passage on whicli his eye fell to 
the particular point in which he was in need of 
guida,nce. 

Bibliomania, a mania or passionate desire to 
possess books, g(.aiorLilly rare or curious copies. 
First editions of various wau'ks have frequently been 
the objects of tin* bibliomaniac’s passion, and fabu- 
lous prices have sometimes been paid for them. 

Bicarbonates, salts of the acid HoCO-}, in 
which only one-half of the total quantity of 
hydrogen is replaced by a metal. The sodium salt 
NaHCO.'* is largely used, and is prepared by action 
of carbon dioxide upon ordinary soda (NaoCo.}), 
crystals. It is also the finst product in the manu- 
facture of soda by the ammonia proces.s. 

Bicellariidae, a family of Beyozoa, which 
includes BihjvUi, “ the bird's head coralline,” and 
others of the best known of British forms of that 
order. 

Biceps (twm- headed), the name of two muscles 
of the body, one in the arm, the other in the leg, 


and which are so called from the fact that in eacli 
instance the muscle has two heads of origin. The 
biceps of the arm is readily felt to contract if, for 
example, the right upper arm be grasped in the kfi't 
hand, and the right fore-arm be then flexed on the 
right upper arm.'^Of its two heads the “ short-lien d” 
arises from the coracoid process of the scapula, and 
the “long head” from the iqiper margin of tlii^ 
glenoid cavity. The muscle is inserted below into 
the tuberosity of the radius. The heads of the 
biceps of tlie'leg arise one from the hip bone and. 
the other from the feinmv themnscle being inserted 
belowmnto the fibula. 

Bicetre, a celebrated hospital on the south 
side of Paris, on a hill overlooking the Seine. 
Originally built by Louis IX. as a Cartliusian 
mona.stery, it was o(;cu[)ied by John .Bishop of "Win- 
chester in 1290 (the name is a corruption of that of 
his seiO, destroyed in 1632 and rebuilt by Louis 
XTY. as a hosjutal for old soldiers. It is now used 
as a, lunatic asylum for bad cases. 

Bichat, Maeie Feaxoois Xaviee, ])iiysiolo- 
gist, wms born in 1771 at Thoirette, in tlie depart- 
ment of Ain, France. He removed in 1793 to Paris, 
wdiere he became one of Desault’s most brilliant 
pupils, and subsequently "Desault’s adopted son. 
At the same time he began to lecture, and in ISOO 
received the appointment of pliysiciaii to the Hotel- 
Dieu, the year in which appeared liis lieelierahes 
Phynolofflqucs sw' la Vie ct la Mart, followed in tlie 
following year by his still more profound Anatoune 
Genera te. " Bichat’s death, wdiich occurred in 1802. 
wlien he was scarcely 31 years of age, was due to o\'er- 
wmrk. During his illness he was attended by Desault's 
wddow, whom he liad never left; and after his 
funeral his bust with Desault’s was placed in the 
Hotel-Dieu by order of Napoleon. 

BickerstajOPe, Isaac, dramatist, was born 
about 1735 in Ireland. He was a page at the vice- 
regal court of Dublin during Lord Chesterfield’.s 
]ieutenar)C3^ 1716, then an officer in the marines, 
from which position he was expelled in dis- 
grace. When he died is not known. Among his 
friends were Garrick and Boswell. His pieces 
include The Maid of the Mill, The CaiMve, Love 
in a Village, The Hyjwcrite, etc. Steele and Swift 
botli used the title as a oiom cle gdume. 

Bickersteth, Edward, was born in 1786 at 
Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmoreland. While practisjng 
as a. solicitor at Norwich he was ordained in 1815 as 
a deacon in the Church. The following year he 
went to Africa for the Church Missionary Society, 
and until 1830, when he was appointed rector of 
Watton, Hertfordshire, he was the society’s secre- 
tary. He was also one of the founders of the 
Evangelical Alliance. His best-known works are 
The hcrix)ture Help, The Christian Student, and 
The Lonts Supper, The Ilestoration of the Jews, etc. 
He was also the editor of the Christian Family 
Library, He died in 1850. 

Bickerton. (1) Sir Eichaed, Bart., a British 
naval officer, after having received his eflucation at 
Westminster school, obtained a lieutenant’s com- 
mission in 1746, and became a post-captain in 1759. 




. ■ ^ Bicol- ( 

in 1778 was made a 
baronet. In Apnl ot the latter year, bein^ then in 

V “ ^ with a Freiicli convoy of 30 

sill, oi which 8 were taken ; ancV on July 27th 
toUowing he was present at Keppel’s nnsatisLtoi-y 
action olt hsliaiit with the Comte d’Orvilliers. ol 
tins occasion his ship lost 9 killed and 21 wounded. 
In loSI, as capt.am of the MrHtv.de, 74, he assisted 
relief of Gibraltar, and 
bcfoio the end of the year hoisted his broad pen- 
iiant as commodore in the Gihraltar, 80. He .saW 
With a convoy for India, and there joined 
iSii Ldward Hughes, with whom he shared such 
V'” tlie action with the Bailli 

lie bnftren, on , June 20th, 1783. Inthi.s engagement 
lu.s ship lost () killed and 40 wounded. In 1786 he 
was commodore in the JicpUer, 50, on the Leeward 

(i‘'*i?”i’ M became a rear-admiral. 

(1 lebniary 28th, 1792, being then vice-admiral 
<ind commander-m-chief at Plymouth, he died of 
apople-x.w (^) His eldest son. Sib Richard Husset, 
a \ (Ty distinguished naval commander, was born 
in 1(0.). and entered the service in 1771 In 1777 
sL"' and was first-lieutenant of 
the when, in 1778, she most gallantly 

raga,gcd the I renoh line of battle-ship Triton. For 
thus soriuce Mr. Biokerton was promoted to be 
commander, and appointed to the sloop Sm-llow, 
in which he assisted in the capture of the lai-o-o 
American privateer Slack Prlnoe. In 1781, Cap- 
tmn Biokerton, still in the S>vallo 7 i\ was present at 
lie capture of St. Eustatiiis, and in the sZe" 
haying in tlm meantime been posted, he took part 

In ^ killed'and 4 wounded. 

Jn i 792 Captain Biokerton succeeded to Iiis father's 
baronetcy, and from 1793 to 1799 served con- 
tniuunsly at sea. He was tiien promoted to be 

7? T ficagin the Siviftsnre, 

74, he served under .Lord Keitli in tlie Mediter- 
TuTha ’ t^etaehed for tlie block^ide of Cadiz, 

Lord Keith on 

beinvtd against .■Mexaudria, in which he 

hfq flof fnf ti* “°f* meritorious manner, having 

os ^ ^ returned to the Mediterranean 

.IS second in command, with liis flag in the Roval 

of Toukm W*'*’ '^w- tlie blockmle 

ot J-onlon, was obliged to invalid in 1S()5. Xn that 
year he became a vice-admiral, and in 1810 an 

thc^A H ’• ^ a lord of . 

the Admiralty. In the latter year he was appointed ' 

^oi’t^Moiith, in 181.5 a K.C.B., and ■ 
in llll !J;d®"'™‘'i"*-Se“eral of mariiie.s. He died i 


Biddle. 


Bicol, a large nation in Luzon, Philippine Islands 
occupying mast of the south-eastern peninsula, bo- 
Mdes ,the neighbouring islands, C<atanduane.s and 
Lunas ; total population 800,000 ; speech interme- 
diate between the Tagal of Manilla and the Bisayan 
ot the smaller islands between Luzon and Mindanao 
spoken in its purest form in the proN'ince of South 
oamannes. The Bicols are semi-civilised agiiciil- 
turists, mostly nominal Roman Ca,tholics. 


^ Af form of velocipede (q.v.), consistimj- 

bf two wheels, one of which is placed in front of 
) r wheels Iiave A-aried considerably 

of hate yeais fashion has lavoured wliecls of almost 

. seated on a saddle placed between the two wIk^oIs 
. (^^^etirnes, indeed, the seat is upon tiie hind wheelt 
and he propels the machine by means of treadles 
speed has been attained hv experts in* 
ha.ving beeireovered in 
less than two and a half minutes, and 100 miles in 
less than six liours. [Cycuxo. Trioyclo.] 

Bida, a large inland town of gVfrica, capital of 
Uie kmg-clom of Kytfe, lies 1(5 miles X. of the 
Niger m lat. 5^ N. and long. (50 5' 

: _Biddeford,^a city of the United ,State.s in 
Maine, on^ the .Saco river, which, falling 42 feet 
here, jirovides excellent water powetr, driving many 
mi L on each side It has oxten.sive manufactun.;, 
m cotton and woollen goods, hardware, and iron. 

(from hid, summon ; ,sv& 
IlEADle), a prayer, or more strictly an imitation to 
prayer, on certain specified subjeefs-for the 
welfare of the Queen and royal family, the 

-raiiianient, the magistrates, the universities," etc 

i'0‘- various temporal a’ncl 
spnitual blessings. Ihere are several forms, one of 

rmylV" the 55th Canon of the Anglican 

Uuuch. It is used before university sermons 
(which usually are not preceded by a service), and 
occasionally in cathedrals and chapels roval. It is 
followed by the Lord's Prayer, in which the congre- 
gation joins. The “ bidding of beads ” (or prayers) 
was an early cmstoin in tlie Church. The priest 
invited the prayers of the congregation on special 
subjects, which were said in silence. [Beads.] 

Biddle, John, theologian, and called the 
father of English Unitarianism, was born in 1G15 
at Wotton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire. After 
graduating at Oxford lie was in 1(541 appointed 
master ot the free school in Gloucester city. From 
this position be was dismis.sed in 1(5-15 and arrested 
onaccount of the views put forward in his 'JWedre 
Ar/fuments dmfvn out of /^'c/dpture, n'ho- 7 'e’uh the 
oj)mlo7i touch} no the Dedfu of 
the IMu hjnrit is elearhf and f7(lh/ ni'ufcd, wiiicii 
was oiriered to be burned byfluK'Jmmon hangman. 
Alter hvc years of impri.sonment, during which the 
Westminster Assembly of .Divines sought to com- 
pjiss his death, lie was released by Cromwell, 'and 
allowed to reside in .Staffordshire under surveil- 
ance. In 1(552 the general Act of Oblivion restored 
him to complete liberty, and his followers, who 
were ctilled .Bidellians finst, then .Sociniains, and 
linally Lnitarians, began to meet regularly In a 
^wo f storm of fury again br6ke over 
Biddles head by reason of further iiublications, and 
after a period of imprisonment Cromwell, to save 
^0 8t. Mary’.s castle in the 
bcilly Islands, and gave lixrn a grant of 100 crowns 
annually. In three years he was allowed to return 
by Croarwell, until whose death he preached in 
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Bideford, 


London. After the Kesturntiou I le was again thrown 
into piison in July, where he died in September 
(jf the same year, 

Bidefordi a- seaport town in Devonshire, 
Rngland, on tlie river Torridge. A bridge of 
twenty- four an'hes and dating from the fourteenth 
ctmtury crosses the river here. Among its institutions 
are tlie grammar school, union workhoitse, and 
hospital for the tiged poor. Its manufactures in- 
clude euirt lieu ware, ropes, sails, leather, and ship- 
building. 

Bidpai, t)r Pilpat, supposed to be the author 
of a collection of Hindu fables, which have been 
widely known for many centuries, and which have 
been tnuislated intoiuon? languages than any other 
writings except tlio Scriptures. The original 
soune of the fables is thcf Pmittihitmitra or Fire 
^eetU)ne,/A\\ old Jndi.an collection in Sanscrit, The 
materials of the J^aideliaiwn.hui were worked up in 
the llitopadcM (also in Sanscrit) or Book of Salutary 
Instruction, aiifl b(‘came more widely known in 
Europe than the original. Of the translations may 
be mentioned those into Pehlvi in the sixth 
century, and another from the Pehlvi translation 
into Arabic, which became the medium of conveying 
these fables into Europe, and in wTiich the author 
is first called Bidpai. The iii'st English translation 
appeared in 1570. 

Bielefeld, a town of Prussia in Westphalia. 
It is touched by the Minden and Cologne Railway, 
and is the centre of the Westphalian linen trade, 
having extensive bleaching fields and manufactures 
of woollens, thread, leather, iron, meerschaum 
pipes, etc. 

^ Bielitz, a town of Austrian Silesia, on the Biala 
river. It is a, railway terminus, and has a castle and 
liospital. It has manufactures in woollens, linens, 
and dyew'orks. 

Biella, an TtaH.'in town in the province of 
Novara. It is the see of a bishop, and manu- 
factures hats, paper, and woollens. 

Bielopol, a town of Russia, in the government 
of Kharkov. Its chief mamifactiire is brandy. 

Bienne, a Swiss town in the canton of Bern, 
situated at N. end of Bienne Lake, and at the foot 
of the Jura. It was joined to Bern in 1815, having 
previously belonged to France. It rnannfactures 
watches, wire, leather, and cotton. Bienne Lake, 
1,^1 2{) ft. above sea level, is interesting chiefly from 
its jsland St. Pierre, whore Rousseau resided in 
17(15. On its shore also are prehistoric lake- 
dwellings. 

Biennials, plants that complete their life- 
cycle in tw'o years or seasons, as in the ease of the 
turnip. They commonly only produce, root, stem, 
and leaf structures during tlie first season, though 
often storing u]) nutriment in fleshy enlargements 
of such structures. In the second season they 
produce flowers and fruit (“run to seed”) at the 
expense of such food stores, and die in completing 
this physiologically exhausting proce.ss. 


of the previous marriage). The offence is a feloiyy, 
ami is punishable with penal seiuitiide for not more 
than seven nor fewer than three years, or with im- 
prisonment with or without hard labour for any 
period not exceeding two years. 

This offence consists in going through the form 
of a second marriage while the first exists, for the 
former can only be a marriage in form, since a 
man by the English law cannot have two wives nor 
a woman two husbands at the same time. The princi- 
pal ground for criminally punishing a |)erson con- 
tracting a second marriage is the wrong done to 
the deceived and injured party. 

Fxceptio7is to the above — 

1. A second marriage contracted out of England 
or Ireland by any other tlian a subject of Pier 
Majesty. 

2. If either husband or wife has been absent con- 
tinuously for seven years and lias not been known by 
the other to be living during that time, lie or she is 
at liberty to marry again, and bigamy will not he 
committed, even though the fact prove otherwise. 

3. In case of divorce from first marriage (as 
already referred to). 

4. Where a former marriage has been declared 
void by a court of competent jurisdiction. 

The Scottish law presents some points of differ- 
ence to the above, but they are not of great import- 
ance. In the United States bigamy is criminal, and 
punishable by fine and imprisonment ; a di.scre- 
tionary power as to the extent of punishment being 
possessed by the several States. 

Bigorre, an old district of soutli-western France 
in the province of Gascony. It now forms part of 
the Hautes Pyrenees. 

^ Big Sandy Kiver in Wyoming, United 
States. It is a tributary of the Ohio, and is 
navigable. It is nearly 1(.)0 miles in length. 

Bihd, a South African district under the Portn- 
gucse. Through it runs tlie only caravan route 
south of the Congo. The capital is Kaymomba. 

Bijapnr, or Bijayanagur, meaning “ city of 
triumpli,” is a city of Southern India in the Presi- 



Bijawar, 


Bilharssia lisematobia. 


Bijawar, a nativo state of Hindiistan in 
Bnndelcnnd, co^•e^in_c^ jin ju’en, of 900 square miles. 
Dijunonds are found in it. The capital bears the 
same name. 

Bijuaiir, a district rnul town in tdve N"orth- 
Wcstern Provinces of British India, covering an area 
of nearly 2,000 s(|nare miles. The town, which lies 
3 miles E. of the sacred Ganges, has manxifactnres 
in threiid and cottons. 

Bikaner, native state of Ra-jpntana and 
capital of tlie same. The state covers an area of 
mure than 22,000 square miles, and though it is a 
somewhat bare region, without a permanently run- 
ning stream, yet its cattle and horses are celebrated. 
From the wool of their sheep the inhabitants make 
every article of native dress and good blankets, 
ildie town is surrounded by a lofty wall 6 ft. thick 
and 3-1- miles in circuit. Its industries embrace pot- 
tery, carving in stone, and the weaving of native 
wool into blankets. 

Bilander, a two-masted vessel, usually of 
small tonnage and used on the canals in Holland 
and elsewhere, having a mainsail bent along the 
whole lengtli of a, yard wliich hangs fore and aft, 
and which is inclined to the horizon at an angle 
of about 45^. The fore-end of this yard slopes 
downwards and comes as far forward as the middle 
of the ship, where the tack of the sail is secured 
to a ring bolt m the deck. The rest of the rig is 
that of a brigantine. 

Bilbao, one of the chief cities in Spain, and 
capital of the Basque province of Biscay or Bilbao, 
is .situated on the Nervion, which is navigable uioto 
the city, where it is crossed by four bridges. It is 
a commercial city, and in regular steam communi- 
cation with London and Liverpool. It has shipbuild- 
ing yards and xiianufactnres in iron, pottery, glass, 
paper, cotton, etc. For its steel it wa.s famous in 
Elizabeth’s time, wlien a, rapier was called a. “ bilbo.” 
It was founded in 13(X) by Dfm Pedro Xjopez do 
Haro, and siitfcred se\'erelv in the wars with 
France, who held it from 1808 to 1813. It with- 
stood an attack in 1835 from Zumalacarreguy, and 
again in 1<S74 from the forces of Don Carlos. It 
has a cathedral and several convents, but its public 
buildings are of little note. 

Bilberry or WHonTLEBEURV. the berry of Jae- 
eml icni Myrt'tllm, or the plant itself. This is a, little 
erect branched shrub, related to the heaths, which 
is common in our woods. Its bright green leaves 
turn red in autunm before falling; and its small 
flowers have a ]Mnkish globular corolla and anthers 
with appendages and with their lobes produced into 
t.u])es. The globular bluish-black berry, wdiich has 
a bloom like that on a plum, is edilfle. 

Bilderdijk, Wtllem, poet, was born in 1756 
at Amsterdam. He studied law at Leyden, and 
while there, as well as when pursuing his calling as 
an advocate at the Hague, cultivated literature and 
the Muses. Ho left liis country on its invasion by 
the French, and amongst other peaces visited 
London, supporting himself by lecturing. In 1806, 


when he went back to the Xethorlands, Louis 
Buonaparte, who was now king, nji^ioinied him 
president of the new institute at AmsteiTliun. ami 
he was otherwise well treated. Miiny of his publi- 
cations are translations or imitations ; of his 
original pieces the best known are livral Life and 
The J^ove of Fatherland. Besides some war songs 
lie also wrote a geological treatise ami a Jlisfory of 
the LLetlierlands, He died in 1831 at Haarlem. 

Bile, the secretion formed by the liver, and 
discharged into the duodenum tlirongh the common 
bile duct. Human bile is a yellow viscid fluid, 
bitter in taste, possessing no n])pr('ciablo odour, of 
specific gravity 1020 to 1025 (distilled water being 
1000). It accumulates during the intcuu'als of 
digestion in the gall bladder, from which, as the 
stomach passes on its contents into the duodenum, 
it is gradually dischargcfl. Its composition is as 
follows : — 

111 1,000 parts on)ile there are ~ 

Of wat er alxiut S50 parts. 

Bile salts „ 01 „ 

Fat „ 9 ,, 

Cholesteriii ,, 3 ,, 

Mucus and pigment ,, 30 ,, 

Mineral salts ,, S ,, 

The Jiile salts are the glycocholate and tauro- 
cholate of sodium. Their main function is the 
promotion of the absorption of fatty substances 
from the intestinal tract. The test for the presence 
of bile salts is known as Pettenkofer's (q.v.). 

Oliolestcrbi possesses a theoretical interest n,s 
being the only alcohol found in the body ; its 
practical importance arises from the fact that it 
sometimes forms the concretions known as gall 
stones. 

The yellow colour of bile is chiefly due to the 
pigment Bilirubin. In the green bile of the 
herbivora. an oxydised form of Bilirubin called 
Biliverdin is present. The bile pigment is inti- 
mately related to Hmmoglobin. the pigment of the 
blood! The retention of bile pigment causes 
jaundice (q.v.). The test for bile pigment is 
known as Ginolin’s (q.v.). The functions of the 
bile are ; (i) As an excrementitious suhstamce, it 
scparatCvS excess of carbon and liydrogen from the 
blood, (ii) To promote the alisorptiou of the fatty 
elements of the food, (iii) It is a natural purga- 
tive, and to its action in hastening the ]irogress of 
the contents of the alimentary ('‘.anal is probably to 
be attributed the antiseptic action bihi is said to 
possess, inasmuch as the prolonged stay in the 
intestines of material in 'process of digestion would 
favour putrefaction. 

Billiarzia lisematobia, a parasitic, worm 
belonging to the Treniatoda, and n(.^arly related to 
the liver fluke. Its pres<mcc in the human body 
gives rise to urinary troul^los, ]ja.rticularly to 
hminaturia, or the prc'scnce of blood in the urine, 
the favoured habitat of the Bilharzia being the 
small veins of the bladdcjr, ureter, and pelvis of the 
kidney. The adult worm is Jibout incii in length, 
the sexes are distinct. Tlie recognition of the ova 
in the urine is the means of demonstrating the 
j)resence of the parasite. The disease is practically 
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unknown in this country, but is common in Egypt 
and at tlio Cape of Good Hope. 

' Biliary Calculi. [Calculus.] 

Bilin, i3ile-.sa]ts. [Bile.] 

Biliousness, a p 0 ])nlar term of which it is 
impossible to give the equivalent in precise 
.language. Most tlisordcrs of dige.stion arc explained 
])y s(jme people as resulting from ‘‘ biliousness,” 
from the ‘‘ liver being out of order,” from conges- 
tion of the liver,” and the like. The looseness of 
sucii ])hraseology wall hecomc? apparent to anyone 
who acquires the most superficial acquaintance with 
tlie pliysiology and pathology of the unfortunate 
organ which is subjected to so much unmerited 
abuse. The most iavoiired a.[)plication of the term 
“ liilioiisiK^ss” a]>pears to be to tlie headache, 
nausea, furred tongue, lack of appetite, and consti- 
pation, with which })eopIe are jipt to wake in the 
morning ai'ter an over-indulgence in the good 
things of the table on the night before. A blue jull 
is a favourite remedy for this state of things ; but 
to persuade the patient to adopt jirevontive 
measures is of much more importance than to p.Iy 
him with curative ones. 

Bill, tile horny covering of the jaws of birds, 
often used to include the bones enclosed in and 
suppfirting this horny sheath. Tliese bones consist 
of an upper and a lower half, technically called the 
superior and the inferior mandible respectively. 
The former is made up almost entirely of the inter- 
maxillary bones (which are greatly elongated) with 
the superior maxilla on each side.* 'fhe latter is at 
first composed of twelve pieces, six on each side ; 


BII.I., .SHOWING BONES AND HORNY SHEATH. 

hut ia die adult bird these unite, and form a single 
hone, inoj-e or less resembling tlie letter V laid on 
its side (<). The bill varie.s greatly in form and 
liardiiess in the ditferent orders of birds, and even 
in the birds of some orders. These peculiarities 
will be described in treating of the groups in which 
they occur. The primary function of the bill is to 
take food, but it is also used as a weapon of offence 
and defence, to carry and arrange the materials for 
the nest, to dress the feathers, to feed the young 
brood, as a prehensile organ, and sometimes* as an 
organ of touch. Jn this latter case (as in the 
<lucks, snipes, etc.), the texture 'is moderately .soft, 
and filaments of the fifth nerve ramify through it. 
At the base of the bill in some birds there is a fleshy 
scale called the “ cere,” which probably also serves 
as a tactile organ. The nostrils arc placed at the 
base of the bill in most birds, but they may occur 
in almost any part of the upper mandible; in the 
apteryx they are at the extremity, and in the 
petrels they are tubular, and situated above and 
not in tlie bill. All living birds are toothless, but ' 


I ill some forms the bill isnotclicd [ibiiDS of Bkey], 
and in others liu* luurgius of bill are finely 
serrated as in sonic Divers. But the earliest forms 
known possessed true teelli [APLCll/EOi^TEitYX, 
Odoxtoiinithes]. and traces of teeth (dent a i 
papilhe) liave been found in the young of certain 
parrots. 

Bill has numerous meanings in legal procecul- 
ings and otberwiso, as : 

1, Bill of Adrentiire, a signed declaration by a 
.merchant that goods shipped in ins name are the 
property of another person, for whom the goods 
are to be sold and whose “ a( i\'entnre ” or speculat ion 
the business is. 

2. Bill of Complaird was a, statement in writing 
d(iclaring a wrong the complainant has sulfered 
from the defendant, or some bndt whicli he lias 
committed agaim^t the statute law. .Bills of this 
kind were addressed to the Lord Chancellor or 
otliers having cognisanc'c of the matter. tlTiey are 
now abolished {fut in uiunc only'), all actions in 
the supreme Court being commenced by writ 
of summons followed in most cases by statement 
of claim. 

8. Bill of Cc.sAs'. The statement of details of a 
solicitor’s charges against his client. [Costs, .Bill 
OF.] ' ' 

-1. Bill of B;)‘cepfio'ns to the ruling of a. judge in 
his direction to the jury on a, trial — cither for 
mistake of law or fact. 

5. Bill of Exchange, a common engagement for 
money given b}’ one man to another. [Exchange, 
Bill op.] 

6, Bill of Health, a certiTcate signed by a con.siil 
or other authority,and delivered to masters of ships 

clearing for foreign ixnts, as to the state of 
health of the port from which the ship start.s. 
When no infectious (lisorder is known to pre- 
^ vail, the bill is said to be •* clean”; ^Yhen its 
^ pre.sence is siuspected but not ascertained, the 
bill is “suspected’’ or touched” ; wdien it is 
known to be prevalent the bill is “foul.” 

7. Bill of Mortality, a return of the deaths 
within a certain district in a given time, specifying 
the diseases and age at death. On snch returns, 
c.specially the “Northampton lables,” much of the 
actuarial calculations as to life imsurance were 
originally based. The London “bills of mortality” 
begun in 15T2, were continued till 1840, when they 
were superseded by the Begistration Act. An 
allusion to them is preserved in the phrase “ witliin 
the bills of mortality,” an area, which in the absence 
of municipal unity was taken as marking the 
extent of London, 

8. Bill in Parliament. A draft of a new statute 
brought into either House of Parliament .for adop- 
tion IS termed “ a Bill.” [Paeliamentaey Bill.] 

9. Bill of Particulars is a statement of details 
of plaintiff’s demand in writing, its object being to 
furnish the defendant with a .specific account of the 
plaintiffs claim against him. 

10. BUI of Peace was brought for the purpose 
of establishing and perpetuating a right claimed by 
the plaintiff, of a nature to be controverted by 
different persons at different times and by different 
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actions (tlie design being to .secure repose from 
perpetual litigation). The practice in this respect 
IS now regulated by the Judicature Acts. 

11. 7A7/ of JiUjliU, The Act 1 William & Marv, 
stat, 2, c. 2, is so termed because it declares tlie true 
rights ot British subjects. [ItiGiiTS, Bill ob\] 

12. Ji'ill of hale is a docuiiient given by one person 
to anotlier assigning personal chattels or property 
by way ot mortgage or absolutely. [Sale, Bill op.I 


remitted to the Court of Session, and thcargumeiitj- 
brought forward and dcci<le<i uj.on, as in an 
ordinary action. The Lord Ordinary <m tlui ]nlh 
represents the court during ya.<‘ation tYmc. A large 
portion of Jhs duties i.s regulated by the statute 
1 &2 Viet. c. 86. 

Billet, an ornament belonging to Norman 
architecture, resembling a row or pile of bilhds or 
logs of wood turned endwise to the .speciator. It 
is formed by cutting portions out of a moulding, or 
several rows of mouldings. 

Billeting, a ^ metliod of ].)rovi<ling food and 
lodging for .soldiers by quartering tliem on tin.* 
inhabitants of a town, ]iracti.s(3d on the ■Continent 
during the annual military manmuvres, and Aiiider 


imported goods is not known at the'^time. It must 
be ^perfected in three days. 

i4. /A7/ of J iotuallhifj, a. list of necessary ship.s' 
stores subject to duty and therefore shipper I out of 
bond. Its object is to prevent smuggling, and it is 
made out by the master and countersigned by the 
Collector of Customs. Stores not on it are liable to 
destruction.underthe Merchant Shipping Act of 188'J. 

^ 15. TrueJJlll In criminal matters when a grand 
jury have decided upon any presentment or in- 
dictment they write on it the words hillti reraf 
Le. a “ true bill.” 

Billaiid-Varenne, Jacques Nicolas, revo- 
lutionist, was born in 1756 at Kochelle. He took a 
leading part in the murders and massacres that 
ensued on the destruction of the Bastille, and wa,s 
notorious for his violent attitude to tlie royal 
family. He was president of the Convention* in 
iTJlJ, and a member of the Committee of Public 
Safety. In 1795 he vras banished to Cayenne, and 
in 1819 he died in Hayti, 

Bill-brokers, persons who sell <ind buy Inlh 
of exeUanffG (q.v.) and promissory notes. The busi- 
ness involves special knowledge of the rates of 
exchange, the state of the money market, and the 
pro.spects of various trades, as well as of the personal thought that it 
credit of the traders. Bill- bi'okers commonly confine lolle^ a ball, 

their attention to the bills of some special tradci, and game to the English, while 

very frequently also act as discount brokers, i,e, cash consider i lie £■ 
the bills offered to them, and hold them i ill maturity, 
deducting of course a commission for risk as well 
as the ordinary rate of discount. Here their special 
knowledge of personal credit enables them to com- 
pete with the bank ‘ 

are accommodation bills (q.v.), both* classes'^reairy 
at times serve as money-lenders. 

Bill Chamber, the term applied to that de- 
partment of the- Court of Session in Scotland in 
which a judge presides at all times during session 
and vacation. The younge.st judge is Lnr<l Ordinary 
on the bills during session ; the duty is performed Iw 
all the judges in rotation (except th*e two presidents) 
during vacation. All proceedings for summary 
remedies or in resistance to threatened process are 
initiated in the Bill Chamber,” such as prohibitions 
or injunctions against inferior courts, suspension 
of writs of execution, etc. Sequestration (which is 
analogous to bankruptcy in England) proceedings 
also originate in this department. Most of the 
proceedings therein are matters of form, requiring 
only the judge’s sanction, who is advised by the 
clerks on perusal of the papers presented if in proper 
form. On a question of law arisins:. the same is 


to licensed victuallers and (for horses} to livery- 
stable keepers. The practice, however, is little 
resorted to .since tlie developmemt of railway 
cominunication, and the institution of military 
di-stricts with baiTacks at head-quarters in which 
tlie militia can be accommodated has rendered it 
unnecessary during their annual training. 

Billiards. The origin of billiards is uncertain. 
At any rate nothing is known about it till nearly 
the middle of the 16th century. By some it fs 
is derived "iTom ' the French 
French authors have credited tlie 
most Englisli writers 
^aiiie of French origin. The first 
mention of anything definite about it k in a w^ork 
entitled The Comj7lete Gameder, hj Charles Cotton 
(1674), Avho in one part of bis account speaks of it 
ns of Italian origin, and in another part as of 
As some of the bills ofiered | ^Spanish origin. Cotton states tliat the form of a 

billiard table is oblong, and he gives a sketch of 
two persons knocking about apparently round balls 
on a table with a raised edge to premit the ball.s 
from rolling off, and having six pockehs. There can 
be no doubt that the game originally was played 
with pockets, even in France. In the present day 
throughout the continent of Europe, and indeed 
throughout the greater part of America, the game 
is played on a table varying from 10 feet long by 

5 feet in width, to about 8 feet by 4 feet, having 
no jiockets at all. This is generally called French 
billiards. It is played with three balls, one red and 
two whitejarger than those used in English billiards. 
Each player has one white ball. They play alter- 
nately, the endeavour being for the plaver to cause 
his own ball to strike each of the other 'balls. This 
is called a cannon and counts one, After making 
a camion the player continues till he fails to Score, 

English billiards is played on a tedde 12 feet by 

6 feet, with six pockets, one at each corner of the 
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table, and one in the middle of each 12-foot side. 
It is phiyed with three balls, one red and two 
white. Each player takes one white ball. These 
are distini^iiished from each other by one having 
on, it a small black spot ; this ball is called the 
“spot wdiitc,’’ The diameter of the balls in 
English billiards is 2^^ inch. The bed of a billiard 
table is of slate, with cushions all round of india- 
rubber; both are covered with fine green cloth. 
The pockets are little net bags. Each pocket should 
measure about 3f inches across at the fall. 

“The spot” is situated 12| inches from the 
centre of the face of the top cushion opposite to 
the baulk. At the commencement of each game 
tlie red ball is placed on the spot, and replaced 
there each time it runs into a pocket or gets 
knocked oil; the table. The “pyramid” or “centre 
spot ” (where the red or opponent’s white is placed 
under certain circumstances)^ is at the centre of 
the top half of the table. 

The baulk is tlie space behind a line drawn across 
the table 25) inches from the face of the bottom 
cushion and parallel to it. At the commencement 
of each game, or after a player’s ball has gone into 
a pocket, each player has to place his ball in baulk 
in what is called the half circle, which has a 
diameter of 23 inches, the centre of which coincides 
with the centre of the baulk line. 

The players play alternately, and each one con- 
tinues to play on till he fails to score. Scores 
are made by means of winning and losing hazards 
and cannons. A winning hazard is when the 
player’s ball causes another ball to run into a, 
pocket. A losing hazard is when the player's own 
ball runs into a pocket after first striking another 
ball. A cannon is when the player’s ball strikes 
each of the other balls. A cannon scores 2, a 
red "Winning or losing hazard 3, and a white 
winning or losing hazard 2. The “ spot stroke ” is 
a series of red winning hazards in the two top 
pockets, and the “all round” game means the ordi- 
nary game when only two consecutive red winning 
liazards off the spot are allowed as distinguished 
from the “ all in,” which includes any number of 
spot strokes. By far the largest “breaks” (or 
series of scores) have been made by these con- 
secutive red winning hazards. 

The cue is the stick used for the purpose of 
striking the balls. It is about 4 ft. 8 in. in length, 
and has one end thicker than the other. The 
small end of the cue is covered with a piece of 
leather called the tip. 

The great art of playing billiards well is : When 
you inake a score, try also to leave the balls in a 
position where there is an easy score to make next 
time. Pyramids is played with 16 balls, 15 red 
and 1 white, and consists of winning hazards only. 
Pool (q-v.) is played by any number of persons up to 
12 or 13, each of whom has a ball of a different colour. 

Billings, Josh, the nom-de-plume of H. M. 
Shaw, a humorous writer, was born in 1818. He was 
a land speculator in New York state, and died 1885. 

Billings, Robert William, architect, was 
born in 1813 in London. After an apprenticeship 
of seven years with John Britton, the well-known 


topographical d,r‘aughtsman, he illustrated for 
George Godwin a history of St, Paul’s Cathedral in 
1837, '^and in 1S39 The Churches of London. Mean- 
while in 1838 he had produced on his own account 
Illustrations of the Teuqde Church, iMdon, which 
was followed by other more ambitious efforts, the 
greatest of which was Ita/ronlal and, Jdccleskistleal 
Antiquities of Scotland,^ vols., 1845-52. Besides, 
his numerous publications Billings was alse 
employed as a restorer — in this capacity doing the 
chapel of Edinburgh Castle, the Douglas room in 
Stirling Castle, etc. Pie died in 1874 at Putney in 
the Moulinere, a house once occupied by Sarah,. 
Duchess of Marlborough. 

Billingsgate, the chief market for fish in 
London, is situated between London Bri dge and the 
Custom PIoiLse, on the nortli bank of the Thames. 
By the Act of 1699 it was made a “ free market for 
fish,” and until 1846 it was merely a collection of 
sheds. In 1874 the present stone building was 
finished. The name Billingsgate is also given to 
coarse and low language. 

Billington, Elizabeth, singer, was born 
about 1768, in Soho, London. Pier father’s name 
was Weichsel, a native of P'reiberg, Saxony, and 
himself a musician. Her mother, too, wuas a singer 
of some distinction. Elizabeth was trained by her 
father, and made her first appearance on the stage 
at Dublin. Meanwhile she had been secretly 
married to James Billington, a double-bass in the 
Drury Lane orchestra. In 1786, after a ttvelve 
nights’ engagement at Covent Garden, slie was 
engaged from the end of P’ebruary for the season 
at £1,000. After this she made a continental 
tour, singing with marked success at Naples, 
P'lorence, Leghorn, Venice, and Milan, where she 
was received by the Empress Josephine. In 1799 
she married again, a I'lenchman, PYlissent, whose 
ill usage compelled her to leave him. She returned 
1 0 London in 1801, in which year she is said to have 
made as much as between £i0,000 and £15,000, In 
1811 she retired, living in magnificent style at 
P'nlham until 1818, when P’elisseiit induced her to 
accompany him to the Continent. In that year she 
died near Venice, at the hands, it was suspected, of 
her base husband. In t he opinion of many she was 
the greatest singer England ever produced. 

Billion, one million millions, represented in 
figures thus 1,000,000,000,000. It is often, especially 
in America, confused with the Prench hillkm, which 
is only one thousand millions. 

Billiton, or Blitong, an island in the E. Indies 
belonging to the Dutch, lies between Sumatra and 
Borneo, and has an area of about 20,000 square 
miles. Prom 1812 to 1824 it belonged to England, 
who ceded it to Holland. Among ih products are 
tortoises, edible birds’-nests, rice, iron, tin, pepi^er, 
and timber. 

Bilney, Thomas, martyr, was born about the 
end of the fifteenth century, in Norfolk. He studied 
at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and was ordained priest 
by Bishop West at Ely in 1519. After some heart- 
searchings and spiritual struggles, lie became 
converted to the Reformed doctrines, and in 152I> 
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was brought Lefore Wolsey on a charge of heresy. 
On taidng an oath that ho would refrain from 
promulgating- the doctrines of Luther, he was 
dismissed, but in the following year he was again 
arraigned and tlung into the Tower for a year. 
After a period of despondency brought on by refiect- 
ing on his vacillation he again began to preach, was 
again apprehended, and condemned to be burned as 
a. heretic at Norwich. The martyrdom took place 
in the Lollards’ pit on August Dth, 1531. 

BilocatioB, a word adopted into English from 
the Eccles. Lat. hiliwaiw==.t\\(i power or state of 
being in two places ^at the same time. This power 
is said to have been possessed by many of the 
Koman saints, notably by St. Francis Xavier and 
St. Alfonso di Liguori ; and in the case of the 
latter it is attributed to him in the office for his 
feast (August 2). On the subject of phenomena of 
this class Tylor remarks that the reception and 
explanation of them lit perfectly with the primitive 
animistic theory of apparitions. [Astral Body.] 

Bilstoii, formerly Bilsreton, a market town 
in S. Staffordshire, England, and united to the 
Parliamentary borough of Wolverhampton, from 
which it is only 2-J miles distant. It is the centre 
of the English hardware trade. 

Bimana, Rn order of Mammals created by 
Cuvier for Man, but now only retained by the few 
zoologists who refuse to recognise the teachings of 
Evolution (q.v.). Johann Friedrich Blumenbach 
(1752-1840) appears to have first used the term in 
his treatise 07i the Naiuml Variety of Manldncl^ 
and as the authority of the Gottingen anatomist is 
so often invoked to defend the division of the 
Linmean Primates (q.v.) into Bimana and Quadru- 
raana, the passage is here given : — “ From what has 
been so far said about the erect stature of man 
follows the highest prerogative of his external con- 
formation, namely, the freest vse of two most perfect 
hands. , . . For in the anthropomorphous apes 

themselves, the principal feature of the hands, I 
mean the thumb, is short in proportion, and almost 
nailless, and, to use tlie expression of the famous 
Eiistachius, quite ridiculous ; so that it is true 
that no other hand, except the human hand, 
deserves the appellation of the organ of organs with 
which the Stagirite glorifies it.”'^ [Foot, Hand, 
Quadrumana.] The reader should also consult 
Huxley’s Plan's Place hi Nature, and Mivart’s Man 
and Apes. 

Bimetallism, the name given to a system of 
coinage under which both gold and silver are legal 
tender, the value relatively to one another being- 
fixed at a certain ratio, that proposed being usually 
1 to 15J. At present, though both are used in the 
coinage of the more advanced countries, yet the 
basis'of the currency is usually gold only, silver 
being used as token money, with a conventional 
value. Thus 100 shillings are not the equivalent 
of so much silver bullion as five sovereig-ns will 
purchase, and silver is only legal tender in England 
for sums under 40s. 

As commerce is at present constituted, some 
nations tend naturally to use silver as a standard, 


others to use gold. Thus in uiost of the stales of 
South Amenca., -whc're fond is plentiful, wages ami 
the prices of the necessaries of life low, and the great 
mass of the population has but few wants, a gold coin- 
age vvould hardly circulates at all, unless the pieces 
were too small to be of any practical use, because the 
number of people who want to spend a, sum eriual to 
lOs. or £1 all at once is relatively very few. On the 
other hand, as a country becomes richer, it tends 
to adopt a gold standard, to save troiil>le in, the 
carriage and handling of coin. No-^v in trade be- 
tween a country w-it,h a, gold standard and one with 
a silver standard, in addition toall tlieordiriary risks 
of commerce there is the uncertainty arising from 
the fact that the existing market ratio between the 
values of gold and. of silver is constantly lluctuating; 
and (with the narrow jn-ofits gained on modern com- 
mercial transactions, taken singly) the tinctuation 
may make the difi'erence between profit and loss. 
Such fiiictuation, it is alleged, discourages trade. 
Still more does it discourage investment of foreign 
capital in silver-using countries— -silver, it must be 
remembered, having fallen in value almost steadily 
since 1872. A railway in ^lexico, for instance, where 
silver is the basis of the currency, may be owned by 
English shareholders, and fix its rates and fares on 
the hypothesis that the ratio of gold to silver will 
be as 1 to 20. A very slight depreciation of sih'er 
may cause a loss on exchange snfiieieiit to reduce 
the dividend seriously. And a company cannot re- 
adjust its whole tariff with every variation in the 
price of silver. Most of all, it is said, does the 
system affect the European producer of goods also 
produced in silver-using countries. The Indian 
wheat grower has been accustomed to sell his wheat 
for export for a certain amount of silver. Silver 
having fallen relatively to gold, this amount is 
obtainable by the European purchaser more cheaply 
than formerly ; he therefore has an inducement 
to purchase more Indian wheat, and so the fall in 
the price of silver acts as a bounty on the import 
of Indian wheat, which competes with the wheat of 
Europe. The Government of India, again, raises 
its revenue in silver from the Indian people, but 
must purchase stores and make various other pay- 
ments in Europe in gold or its equivalent. Every 
fall in silver decreases its ability to do so ; and 
the capacity of the mass of the Indian people to 
bear taxation is already strained to its utmost 
limits. Indian officials, too, whose pay is estimated 
in silver rupees, but to a great extent remitted to 
England to make purchases, feel acutely the fall in 
silver, in consequence of which 13 or 14 rupees 
exchange for a sovereign instead of 10 as formerly. 

After the Franco- German war and the unifica- 
tion of Germany the silver coinage of that country 
was replaced by gold. Part of the demonetised 
silver was offered .for sale— 3,552,000 kilogrammes 
from 1873 to 1879 inclusive, while at the same 
time there was an increase of nearly 50 percent, 
in the weight of silver obtained from the mines — 
chiefly in the United States— between 1870 and 
1885, Moreover, the demand at the same time 
decreased, partly from the cessation of free coin- 
age (or unlimited coinage on demand) in Ger- 
many, the Latin Union, and Holland; and from a 
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diminution in the Indian derriaiirl, due in part to the 
saVistitulion of bills for silver in the remittances 
of the lOn^-lish CTOvernment to India, in part to the 
cessation of special causes which between ltS57 and 
about l-STl stinivilated an exceptional export of 
silver to that country. Thus, while in 1872 the 
market price of silver averaged over 59d. per oz., in 
ISS.S it fell below 42d. Along wdth this has gone 
“the apjireciation of gold” (to use Mr. Goschen’s 
•phrase), partly from increased demand by the 
countries which have substituted a gold for a silver 
standard, viz. Germany, Holland, and the Scan- 
dinavian countries ; partly from increased hoarding 
by individinils and governments, owing to the un- 
certainties of the ])olitical and commercial world ; 
jiarfcly from an increase in its use in manufactures ; 
partly from a. <leorc;ise of supply. Hence there has 
been a general i'ull in the prices of commodities, 
that is in their values estimated in gold. (But 
no doubt much of this fall is due to increased 
supply consequent on improved methods of pjroduc- 
tion, and to tiiat temporary over-production which 
always results before the new methods and 
machinery ha,ve driven the old out of the field; 
and the relative degree in which it is due to either 
set of causes is one of the most hotly disputed 
points in the controversy.) 

The bimetallists therefore propose that the chief 
trading countries of the world shall agree to adopt 
a double standard— that is to allow free coinage (see 
above) of both silver and gold, fixing a ratio between 
them. Tiiat usually proposed is 15| to 1, or about 
the ordinary market ratio before the fall com- 
menced ; but some bimetallists are ready to accept a 
ratio of about 22 to 1, which more nearly represents 
the present state of things. The monometallists 
object that were both metals legal tender, debtors 
would at once hasten to discharge their debts in the 
cheaper metal, whenever a variation in the market 
ratio occurred. The bimetallists, however, reply that 
such a movement would at once check the variation ; 
the increased demand for silver if its value fell 
would check the fall ; and that in any case an inter- 
national agreement would practically avail to keep 
up the ratio. Bimetallism indeed, they urge, did 
exist in some degree from 18fi8 to 1872, when the 
Latin Union — Ifrance, Belgium, Italy, and Switzer- 
land— practised the free coinage of silver as well as 
gold, coins issued in any one of the countries being 
legal tender in the rest, and the same agreement is 
practicable on a more extended scale. Moreover, 
the supply of gold is not likely to increase, while 
the su] )piy of silver is ; and though in practice more 
than 99 per cent, of wliolesale purchases are 
paid for not by gold but by bills, cheques, and other 
credit substitutes for money, yet the value of these 
depends on their convertibility into metallic stan- 
dard coin at will. Hence in any monetary crisis 
at present there is a sudden and severe demand 
for gold, if only as the basis of fresh issues of bank 
notes. Bimetallism, therefore, it is urged, would 
supplement the supply of metal available for coinage 
in a way impossible if gold is the only standard. 

It is, however, this increased supply of silver 
(probably capable of very great extension) which is 
the great difficulty of bimetallism. This part of 


the case against it has been effectually put by Mr, 
David A. Wells (JRecent Econonie Changes). Mr. 
Gilfen’s Essays in Evnance may also be consulted 
on this side. Professor Walker’s Poliiical Economy 
gives a concise and impartial sketch of the theoi-y, 
to which this article is considerably indebted. 
In its support much has been written, parti cnlariy 
by M. Cerniischi, Mr. H. Hucks Gibbs, and Mr. 
Samuel Smith. Professor J. S. Nicholson’s Essays 
on Money and Monetary Prohlems must also be 
mentioned, and a concise statement of “ The case for 
Bimetallism” will be found in Sir Louis Mallet’s 
Eemains (1891). The report of the Gold and Silver 
Commission (1888), of which a ■useful summary 
has been published by the Bimetallic League, con- 
tains much valuable information. The commis- 
sioners were equally divided for and against bimetal- 
lism, and the controversy is still quite unsettled. 
Of course only a scanty outline of it has here been 
given. 

Binary Theory. The term salt was originally 
given to sea-salt only, and it was afterwards 
extended to many other substances resembling it 
more or less in taste and other characteristics. 
When it was found that bases and acids by their 
interaction gave rise to salts, difirerent speculations 
regarding the nature of these compounds were 
brought forward. Berzelius stated that all com- 
pounds consisted oftwo]3arts, one electro-negative, 
the other electro-positive. In the case of salts of 
oxyacids, such as Na2S04, he regarded the two 
parts as Na^O electron-positive, and SO-j electro- 
negative, i.e. an electro-positive basic oxide and an 
electro-negative acid oxide. Davjq however, re- 
garded all salts as compounds of a metal with an 
acid radical which might be an element, as in 
NaCI, etc., or a group of elements. Thus in the 
salt above, Na2S04 the two component parts would, 
according to Davy’s view, be and SO4. This 
was called the Binary Theory of Salts, which was 
supported by many contemporary chemists, and 
afterwards by Liebig, Daniell, and Miller. 

Bindweed, the name commonly applied by 
farmers and gardeners to the small Convolvulus 
arve7isis with pink and white flowers, a tiresome 
field weed; to the large Calystegia sejCmm, with 
large white flowers, in hedgerows ; and to Polygonum 
Convolvulus, the climbing buckwheat or black bind- 
weed, an equai pest, only resembling the others in 
its twining mode of growth and in the shape of its 
leaves. 

Bingen (Lat. Eingium), a town on the left 
bank of the Ehine, in the grand-duchy of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, a province of Rhenish Hesse, Germa,ny. 
It is pleasantly situated near the confluence of the 
Nahe, and does a good trade in wine, grain, and 
cattle, having factories also for tobacco, starch, and 
leather. Almost opposite, in the mid-stream of 
the Rhine, stands the Mituse-Thurm, with which 
the myth of Bishop Hatto is associated, and a little 
lower is the famous rapid, the Bingerloch, no 
longer a source of terror. 

Bingkam, Joseph, born at Wakefield, York- 
shire, in 1668. He became a fellow and tutor of 
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Univcrsit.y Colleg-e, Oxford, bat was driven from his 
post by a charge of heresy unfairly urged against 
him for a sennoii proiiched in vSt. Mary’s. Dr. Ead- 
cliffe gave him a living in Hamx3slnre, where ho 
spent his life in the composition of his learned 
work Orir/ines IJaclesiasticYe. He lost his all in the 
South Sea scheme, and died in 1728. 

Binnacle (anciently Dittacle, from the French 
liaMtadc), tlie box or case which is intended to 
contain a ship’s compass and the light which at 
night illuminates it. 

Binney, ThomAvS, was born at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne in 1798, and began life in a bookseller’s shop. 
In 1824, having entered the Congregational 
ministry, he became pastor of Newport, Isle of 
A¥ight, whence he was invited in 1829 to the Weigli 
House chapel, near London Bridge. Here he 
founded a solid and deserved reputati(.)n, and 
gradually became the recognised leader of the 
Nonconformists as a body. Though strongly oppose<l 
to a State church, he was a man of broad culture 
and liberal sympathies, so that he lived on fricTidly 
terms with his ecclesiastical adversaries. He visited 
the United States, Canada, and Australia, a.nd con- 
tinued preaching vigorously nnlil 1871, when he 
retired. His intinence -was directed towai-ds im- 
proving the external qualities of Congregational 
services, and to that end' he wrote The Service of 
So /If/ hi the Home of the Lord. Among his other 
books the most popular are, Is it Possible to mahe 
the I^est of loth }Voj'lds? and Money, a Popular 
Hxywsitioii in Itourjli Motes. He died in 1874. 

Binocular, a microscope or telescope in which 
there are tv^o systems of lenses, arranged one for 
eye. [Opera Glass, Microscope.] 

Biuomial Theorem, a famous theorem in 
Algebra, which gives any power of an expression of 
two terms in the foiun of a series. Thus the fifth 
power of the expression (a + h) may be expamlcd 
to a series of six terms. Newton proved the 
theorem t(.) be generally true, for powers fractional 
and negative, but it should be clearly imdersfood 
that there are cases where it fails, as for instance 
in the expansion (1— j;)”i where x is any number 
greater than unity. The Binomial Theorem is only 
a special case of the much more general Taylor’s 
TTuiorem of the higher calculus. 

Bintang’, an ishmd to the S. of the Straits of 
Malacca. It has an area of 440 square miles, and is 
swjunpy, but produces pepper, spices, and (/a/nhier, 
a plant used in dyeing. Though nominally a pos- 
session of the Sultan of Johore, it is practically 
under the control of the Dutch, who have built 
Eiauw as a rival to Singapore on a neighbouring 
islet. 

Biuturoug, any individual of the genus Arct- 
ictis, of the Civet family, with a single species 
(A. hmtiironf/), ranging from Nepaul to Sumatra and 
Java. Tlie binturong is a slow nocturnal arboreal 
short-legged animal, with a tapering prehensile 
tail, and having some external resemblance to the 
raccoons, with which it wuis formerly classed. 
Length about thirty inches from the snout to the 


insertion of the tail, which is about as mncli more. 
The fur ls coarse and dark, with the exce])lion of a 
white border to the long tufted ears. These 
animals are omnivorous in their di{4. aurd are easily 
tamed. 

Biobio, a river in Chili, South America, which, 
rising in the Andos, flows N.W. hetua'cn the 
provinces of Concepcion and Arauco, and empties 
itself into tlie Pacific after a course of some 20U 
miles, at the port of New Concepcion. 

Biogenesis, the theory that living matter is 
never produced but by the action of iirevious living 
matter. [Abiogjenesis.] (The names w<;rc first 
coined by Professor Huxley, at the British Associa- 
tion, 1S70.) 

Biography (Greek, a desaripflon. of life) is 
an account of the life and cliaraetcr of some actual 
pt‘r.son. The types of it aroi very various. A 
])iography may be a. mere clironicle of fuels, likr^ 
Marcelliiius’ Life of Thucj/dides, or Cornelius Nepos’ 
lives (all but one of which , In » wever, ar<‘ abridgments); 
it may be written with a. special purpose — thus, 
Xenophon’s Memorahilid is written to defend 
Socrates’ character, but not to de.scribe his philoso- 
phical views ; Sallust’s Catiline is probably in- 
tended to whitewash Julius Cjesar, and Plutarch’s 
lives have a religious and moral as well as a purely 
biograjphical purpose. Or it may consist largely 
of carefully selected table talk, as docs Boswell’s 
Idfe of Johison~m many ways the most vivid of 
English biographies. Or it may describe not only 
the person, but his contemporaries of all sorts — like 
Masson’s Ijife of IPtlton, Again, many modern 
biographies pay much attention to the ancestry 
and education of their subject, the conditions 
which helped to form his character, etc. Those of 
Schopenhauer, the German philosopher, in whose 
family there was insanity, and whose character 
and education were both very anomalous, arc con- 
spicuous instances. Probably the so-called ** scien- 
tific biogra])liy” of this type has a great future 
before it. But the artistic biography, when really 
w(‘U written, is often far more truthful and more 
permanently \'aluable than many far more laborious 
or detailed biographies, because the insight and 
sympathy of the author more than supply the place 
of nuich research. On the other hand there are 
many very valuable biographies in which tlie work 
of the biographer consists mainly of selection and 
arrangement ; and the book is made up of letters, 
etc., connected by a thread, of nm’rativo. 

Biographical dictionaries deserve a jjassing men- 
tion. The French liiof/raphic ITnireTscllG of some 
85 vols. was published in France between 1880 and 
1885. A comprehensive dictionary .of German 
biography is in progress, and so also is the English 
JDietionary of National IPtO(jraphy. Tliongh pri- 
marily sources of information, these, especially the 
latter, possess some literary value. The same 
may be said of the biographies of men eminent 
in some special branch of art or science. Every 
great newspaper office contains many biographies 
of eminent living men, carefully written and 
frequently reused, ready for publication simul- 
taneously with the announcement of their death. 
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These, too, are often of some literary value. But 
a fashion has arisen of late years of publishing 
the lives of eminent men in their lifetime. Mr. 
Gladstone's character has been analysed in special 
works alike by friends and foes ; the same is true of 
Prince Bismarck, Lord Beaconsfield, and others ; 
and the ablest but most hostile account of Napo- 
leon HI. was published in his lifetime in Kinglake’s 
War in- the Crimea. 

Much biographical matter is, of course, not bio- 
graphical in form— fcf.//. contemporary memoirs or 
histories of court and political life; or such col- 
lections of letters as those of Cicero and Madame 
de SevigmS ; while such character sketches as 
are found in Shakespeare’s historical plays may 
often be more vivid and truthful than a formal Life. 
Much history, too, is inseparable from biography, 
though the student must not fall into the error of 
supposing, witli the late Canon Kingsley, that 
“history is concerned with men and women, and 
with not} ling else.” The modern scientific schools 
of Iiistorians would say that the reverse was nearer 
the truth; that the conditions which make the 
personages, geograpliical, economic, political, racial, 
etc., are more important, in so tar as they can be 
assigned, than the pei'sonages by themselves ; and 
that economic history, constitutional law, and the 
social and intellectual life of the masses are of 
more substantial importance than the conspicuous 
personal traits and events which stand out from the 
history. 

Religious biographies, especially in modern 
times, are of special importance, partly from their 
numbers, and partly because they are one of the 
most conspicuous forms of the psychological type of 
biography. Unfortunately many of them are very 
inferior in execution, taste, and literary ability, 
and many of the personages are utterly unim- 
portant in history. 

But the most valuable type as a study of cha- 
racter is probably t.he autobiography (Greek autoa, 
self) for its self-revelations, conscious or uncon- 
scious, of the character of its author and subject. 
Such a work as Rousseau’s Confessions is a realistic 
study of a morbid, -weak, i-estless, yet versatile and 
powerful mind. The Jonrnal of M*arie BashkirtsefE 
(q.v.) is a striking example of somewhat the 
same type. St. Augustine’s Confessions and Car- 
dinal Newman’s Ajwlof/ia are conspicuous in- 
stances of religdous mind-history; Goethe’s 
nieinem LeMm is a sketch of the growth of the 
author’s own culture and powers, of which, unfor- 
tunately, much is certainly fiction ; while two of 
the best of recent autobiographies are that of 
Mark Pattison and that of John Stuart Mill—the 
latter mainly as a history of the growth of the reli- 
gious and philosophicai opinions of a man whose 
early training was both exceptionally severe and 
remarkably unsuitable. 

The question as to the degree of reticence a bio- 
grapher should obser\'e as to his hero’s faults has 
been sometimes discussed. Most biographers have 
glossed them over, on the principle that nothing but 
good should be spoken of the dead. This, however, 
is hardly fair to posterity. Yet to mention them 
may be to give them an unfair prominence above the 


mass of unimportant detail which makes up most 
of every man’s life. Mr. Froude’s Carlyle is a con- 
spicuous instance of this latter extreme. 

Biology, from the Greek lias, life, logos, science, 
is a modern name for the science of living beings, 
whether animal or vegetable, expressing in its 
comprehensiveness the recently-acquired conviction 
of students of Nature that there is a fundamental 
unity in the life of plants and animals. Botany and 
zoology are but subdivisions of this science, and, as 
it is difficult to distinguish some of the lowest 
plants from the lowest animals, they are indefinite 
subdivisions. Modern biology concerns itself less 
with the detailed classification of plants and 
animals or with the study of their dead remains 
than with their life, growth, development, and 
mutual relations as living beings. We can here only 
indicate the leading questions or groups of ques- 
tions which form the subject-matter of the science. 

Firstly, in defining the province of biology we 
have to attempt to explain the nature of life itself 
[Life], which we do by investigating the general 
properties of living bodies, and especially those 
distinguishing them from non-living bodies. Thus, 
true or active vitality is unknown to us in the 
absence of a certain extremely complex chemical 
substance, or rather mixture of substances, contain- 
ing carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and traces 
of sulphur, and known as protoplasm (q.v.). This 
substance is unknown except in living beings. 
Protoplasm is during active life constantly decom- 
|)osing into such simpler substances as carbonic 
acid, water, and ammonia, which may be 
excreted by the organism. This decomposition, 
known as katabolism (q.v.), is, however, accom- 
panied by a power of self-restoration, by the taking 
in of suitable simple nutritive matters and the 
building of them up (anabolism) into new proto- 
plasm. This is the chemical aspect of life, and such 
life can only occur at certain temperatures (varying 
with the kind of organism) and in the presence of 
moisture, oxygen, and other food-material. If the 
anabolism, or building up of protoplasm, does not 
equal the katabolism, we have death, local or 
systemic ; if it exceeds the katabolism, we have 
growth. The growth of living beings differs from 
that of inanimate matter (accretion) in that it 
almost invariably results in the production of a 
variety or heterogeneity of stmctiu'e, which we term 
organisation, and this organisation is accompanied 
by a variety of function, or physiological division of 
labour. Living beings have commonly curved 
surfaces, wdiich contrast with the plane faces of 
crystalline minerals. That division of biology that 
deals with form is termed Morphology (q.v.) ; that 
which deals with structure, Anatomy (q.v.) ; and 
that which deals with function, Physiology (q.v.). 
When the growth of a living being has reached a 
certain stage it may become discontinuous, the 
separated portion forming a new individual. This is 
Reproduction (q.v.). All the functions of an organism 
may be classified as those of nutrition (including 
alimentation and growth), those of reproduction, 
and those of relation (including sensation, the 
senses and motion), which are subsidiary to the 
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others, bringing the living being into relation with 
its surrounding’s. The latter, as more distinctive 
of animals, are sometimes called the animal 
functions., ■ ^ 

Whilst the protoplasm of living beings gives rise 
to many chemical compounds unknown in ihanimate 
nature, a yet more striking characteristic which it 
generally exhibits is that of being divided up into 
more or less distinct minute masses or structural 
units known as cells (q.v.). Plants differ from 
animals in having their cells commonly enclosed by 
a membrane or cell wall of simpler composition. 
Similar cells may be grouped! together into what are 
termed tissues, and that branch of anatomy which 
deals with cells and tissues is termed histology 
(q.v.). 

The lowest plants and animals consist of a single 
cell, or are unicellular, and multiply by simple 
tission [SCHIZOPHYTA.], and the higher plants and 
animals all begin their individual existence as a 
vsingle cell, ovum, or egg-cell. In these latter this 
cell by division gives rise to more complex struc- 
tures, certain parts or organs being gTadually shaped 
for the performance of certain functions. Whilst 
the germs or embryos of large classes of plants or 
animals resemble one another, as they develop they 
become more and more unlike, resembling, that is, 
the members of smaller and smaller sub-classes. 
This is Von Baer’s law that ontogeny, or individual 
development, recapitulates phylogeny, or the history 
of the evolution of the race. It is no contradiction 
of this principle of progressive evolution that we 
find cases of degeneration (q.v.), parasites, for 
instance, often losing many organs which their easy 
mode of life renders superfiuous. Thus biology has 
to deal with embryology (q.v.), and with classifica- 
tion (q.v.) as the tabulated result of phylogeny. 
This study is facilitated by that of the fossil 
remains of organisms now extinct, the ancestors of 
those no-w living. [PArj^fJONTOLOGY.] 

AVhilst nutrition serves to maintain the life of 
the individual, and reproduction to provide one or 
more new individuals to succeed it at its death, the 
increase thus brought about inevitably leads to dis- 
persal, and organisms have many structures, such 
as organs of flight, adapted to that end. Thus the 
struggle for existence has led to the existing geo- 
graphical distribution [Disteibutiok] of plants 
and animals. 

Biology has also to deal with many complex 
questions as to the relations of different classes of 
organisms to one another, such as those of symbiosis, 
parasitism, protective mimicry, the jDollination of 
flowers by insects, etc., referred to under these 
various heads. 

Ijastly we liave the great problems of (etwlogy^ or 
the causes of biological phenomena, such as the 
origin of living matter, the possibility of spontaneous 
generation or abiogenesis (q.v.) at the present time, 
and the origin of the existing specific differences 
between organisms whether by creation (q.v.) or by 
descent writh variation. [Daiiwixtsm, Evolution, 
and Vabiation.] 

The practical study of biology in this country 
generally begins with, the examination, both 
anatomical and physiological, of selected types of 


the great divisions of the animal and vegotahh; 
kingdoms, noting their likcm^ssijs and imlikej,iesseK. 

Bioily the Greek bucolic poet, -^'as born some- 
where near Smyrna, and was [u'obably a contempo- 
rary of Theocritus, and somewhat senior to Mo.sciius, 
who wrote a sketch of his life, wliich was a])paren1,ly 
passed in Sicily. It is said h€i died of poison 
administered by jealous rivals. The fnigments left 
of his works show little affinity with Uie pastorals 
of his brother poets. He is more thoughtful and 
refined, and hardly touches on rural matter. His 
of Adorm, the longest and. best ktiown of 
his productions, has served as a model to many 
imitatons. 

Bio;plasm (from hw.% Me, mul phim a, that 
which IS capable of being fasbiom*d), a. term due 
to Professor Lionel Beale, signifying formative or 
germinal matter. 

Biot, Jean B a pti ste, was born at Pa ris in 1 774, 
and at first entered tVie artillery, hut his fondness 
for science led to his being sent to the Ecole Poly- 
technique. .He was presently appointed professor 
of mathematics at Beauvais, and became the friend 
of Laplace. In 1800 he was called to the chair of 
natural philosophy in the College of France. He 
assisted Gay-Lussac in his balloon experiment.s, and 
imdertook with Arago the measurement of an arc of 
the meridian between the Pyrenees and Formentera. 
This he joined ten years later to the measurements 
effected in England and Scotland for the trigo- 
nometrical survey. In 1808 he devoted himself to tlm 
study of the phenomena of polarised light, making 
several important discoveries almost simultaneously 
with Seebeckand Brewster. He died in 18G2. 

Biped, a term popularly applied to man, and to 
such of the lower animals as use only the pelvic 
limbs for progression on the ground. The term is 
sometimes used of any of the Chordata (cpv.), in 
which only two limbs a, re present (as in the Cetacea 
and Sirenia, and some lizards and fish), whether 
these limbs are pectoral or pelvic, Le. corresponding 
to the human arm or leg. 

Bipinnaria, the common larva of the sta,rfish. 

Bicfuadratic, Jm algebraic expression, in 'which 
the highest power occurring is the fourth. 8}imi- 
larly, a biquadratic equation is one in which the 
fourth power of the unknown qua,nt,ity is the highest 
that occurs. The theory of equation then shows 
us that there are four roots to such an equation, 
all of which may be obtained by special methods. 

Birlblltim, a district and town in the Bardwan 
division of Bengal, British India. The former lies 
S. of Bhagalpur, and N. cf the Bardwan district, 
from which it is divided by the river Ajai. The area 
is 1,344 square miles, and it is densely populated. 
Towards the E. extends the alluvial plain of the 
Ganges, producing abundance of rice, grain, sugar, 
oil-seeds, and silk. Hilly jungles occupy much of 
the country to the W. and H. Coal and iron are 
found. The town, also called Sari, is only important 
as being the administrative centre. 
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Bircll, the general name for t he trees and shrubs 
forming- tlifi genus Betula in the order Befulacwrs. 
The g'eniis ineludes some 25 species, natives of 
northern latitudes. They have slender branches; 
scattered, serrate, deciduous leaves ; and catkins 
])Oth male and female produced on the same tree 
sliimltancously with the leaves. The male catkins 

fall off whole, 
'Whilst the female 
ones come to 
pieces, liberating 
the little winged 
fruits. In most of 
the species, as in 
the common Bri- 
tish forms, the 
bark is marked 
by long trans- 
verse lenticels and 
flakes off in thin 
sheets. This ren- 
ders it a tree 
suited to smoky 
towns. Betula 
alba^ our species, 
seldom exceeds a 
foot in diameter. 
It has deltoid 
leaves on long pe- 
tioles. It forms 
extensive forests 
in Eiissia and Si- 
beria, and extends 
far northward and 
to an altitude of 
2,500 feet in the 
Scottish High- 
lands. Its wood is 
■used by turners, 
carriage -b ui Iders, 
and upholsterers, 
as firewood, and 
for charcoal ; its 
branches f or 
brooms ; its bark 
for roofing, for 
making boxes, jars, and shoes, for tanning Russia 
leather, and even by the Samoyecles as a brea,d- 
stnff; its leaves by the Finlanders as tea; and its 
sugary sap, when fermented, as a wine or spirit. 
B. lenta, tiie black birch of Canada, reaches a 
. height of (50 or 70 feet, and a diameter of 2 or 3 feet : 
B.papijTacea, tlie canoe or paper birch of the same 
country, though becoming stunted beyond the arctic 
circle, grows in latitude 70° N., and the Himalayan 
B. Bhojindtra occurs at a height of 9,000 feet. 

Bircll, Samuel, IjL.D., was born in London in 
1813, being the son of a rector of St. Mary Woolnoth. 
He was educated at Merchant Taylors' and other 
schools, and in 1834 was employed by the Commis- 
sioners of Public Records. Two years later he 
entered the Department of Antiquities in the British 
Museum, and in 18G1 was appointed keeper of the 
Oriental antiepnties. As an Egyptologist Dr. Birch 
acquired a high reputation, writing an 


to the Study of lUewghjpUics, a Hisiory of pine lent 
Pottery, and a Selection of IBeratic Papyri, besides 
translating Bunsen’s important work and editing 
other valuable publications. He contributed mncli 
to the study of Biblical archeology. He never 
visited Egypt or the East, and so was not associated 
with my original discoveries. He received honorary 
degrees from" Oxford and Cambridge and many other 
distinctions, and died in 1885. 

Bircll, Thomas, was born in London in 1705, of 
a Quaker family, and was intended to make coffee- 
mills, as his father had done. How^ever, his tastes 
lay in another direction, and by hard work he 
qualified as a clergyman of the Established Church,, 
and, obtaining the patronage of Lord Haixlwicke, 
received valuable preferments, the last being the 
rectory of Debden, Essex. He was also private 
chaplain to Princess Amelia. But it was as an anti- 
quarian and iiterar}’' man that he acquired fame. In 
1735 he was made F.R.S., and from 1752 to 1765 was 
secretary to tlie Royal Society, of which he wrote 
a history. He was also a ’trustee of the British 
Museum, to which he left his library. His works 
%vere very numerous, and covered a wide range of 
subjects, but none of them possess lasting interest. 
He was killed by a fall from his horse in 1765. 

Bircli-Pfeii^er, Chaklotte, was born at 
Stuttgart in 1800, and first appeared on the stage 
at Munich in her thirteenth year. Marrying in 
1825 Mr. Birch of Copenhagen, she added his name 
to her own. She enjoyed considerable success as 
an actress, and in 1838 assumed the management 
of the Zurich theatre, and in 1849 took a permanent 
engagement at the theatre royal, Berlin. Many 
X^opular dramas, besides novels and sketches, came 
from her pen. She died in 18(58. 

Bird, Goldixg, M.D., w^as born in 1815, and 
entered the medical profession, taking his degree 
at the university of St. Andrew’s, and obtaining* 
the fellowship of the College of Physicians, London. 
He was attached to the medical school of Guy’s 
hospital, and in 1844 published a remarkable work 
on renal diseases and the functions of the kidney. 
His labours vastly extended the scope of diagnosis 
in disorders connected with that organ, anci he at 
once sprang into a great practice, receiving, too, 
the fellowship of the Royal Society. Unhappily 
his overtaxed constitution was undermined by the 
very malad.y which he had made his special study, 
and lie died in 1854. 

Bird, or Byrd, William, was born about 1540. 
and became in 1563 organist of Lincoln cathedral. 
He studied under Tallis, with whom in 1575 he was 
apipointed organist to Queen Elizabeth and gentle- 
man of the Chapel Royal. He was the earliest 
English composer of madrigals, and he also wrote 
many sacred pieces, some of which appeared in 
Elizabeth’s Vlryinal BooJi, others in independent 
collections. They are said to display remarkable 
freedom and elegance. .To him is ascribed the 
well-known round or vocal canon Kon NoVoi JDomine. 
He died in 1623. 

Bird Clierry [Cerasus Padus), known in Scot- 
land as the hagberry, is a small tree differing from 




other British species of cheiTv in liaving its flowers 
in terminal racemes. Its fruit is sinali, black, and 

bitter..; , , 

/Bird-lime, a sticky, viscid substance, used by 
bird-catchers. The bird-lime is spread on twigs, 
and around a cage containing a decoy bird. TTie 
birds, attracted by the singing of the decoy, alight 
on the prepared twigs, from which they are unable 
to extricate themselves. It may be ‘prepared by 
bruising holly bark, boiling with water, and allowing 
to stand for some veeeks ; or from flour, by im- 
mersing in vrater in a calico bag, and squeezing out 
the starch ; also by boiling linseed oil until the 
desired consistency is obtained. 

Birds, the class d as generally understood 
by systematic zoologists, but of late years classi- 
fied with the reptiles in one large order, Smvrop- 
si da- of Huxley. Although apparently so diffe- 
rent in external appearance from the BepUlia, 
birds are but highly .modified reptiles,- when the 
characters of their osteology and comparative 
anatomy are taken into account. The chief out- 
ward difference consists in the fact that birds have 
feathers, which no reptile possesses. Their young, 
likewise, are hatched from eggs, but this is by no 
means a character peculiar to birds, for it is now 
known that among the mammalia the Ornitho- 
rhynchus produces its young from an egg, while 
turtles and crocodiles and many snakes also 
lay eggs. Birds may, therefore, be described as 
warm-blooded, oviparous, vertebrate animals, 
clothed with feathers. 

The earliest fossil remains of any form of bird 
have been found in the Jurassic rocks of Bavaria 
(Arclueopteryx) ; they have also been discovered 
in the Cretaceous, Eocene, Miocene, and all the 
later deposits both of this country and abroad. 

It has been ascertained beyond all doubt that the 
most ancient birds possessed teeth, and that the 
feathers, though veritable p»lurne,s, were not quite of 
the same character as those observed in the birds of 
the present epoch. Thus the ATchm>}}teryif\ the won- 
derful fos^il form of extinct bird-life discovered . 
ill the lithographic slate of Sol enho fen in Bavaria, 
had an enormously long tail, exceeding the length 
of the body itself, and furnished with lateral 
plumes along its entire extent. Hence it has been 
proposed by Professor Gill in America to divide 
lards into two main divisions, one of which would ! 
comprise the lizard-tailed Saurimc, represented 
hy Arclariptcr If the great ma.ss of birds 
would be Emlplddunc, or fan-tailed 

birds, wherein the tail is spread, or at least 
arranged, on the pilan of a fan. Two other groups 
of biixls are recognised by naturalists, theT)<^^e>?j^- 
ornue and the ddowtoolefc, both represented by 
extinct forms, which also possessed teeth. 

In the time of Linmeus, and for a generation or 
two afterwards, the class “Aves” wa.s arranged 
according to external and visible characters only. 
Thus an early plan was to separate the feathered 
tribes into “Land” birds and “Water” birds. 
Then followed the division into raptorial birds, 
perching birds, game birtls, wading birds, swim- 
ming birds, etc.', witli many subdivisions such 


as ffssix'ostral or wide-gaping birds, scai>sorial or 
climbing birds, etc. But as' tlie study of sci(U'i(-u^ 
advanced many other characters were found to 
of importance; for ini&tanc(‘. the })terylogra])iiy or 
arrangement and structure of the fea.tluJrs, the slla})e 
of the sternum, and the general nstenh gy . A. great 
influence for good was exercisetl by tlie pul)Ucation 
of Darwin’s OrUfin, and tlie gcographmal 

distribution of birds began to be zealo'uslv studied. 
In 1807 Professor Huxley published his classiiica- 
tion of birds, in which ‘many prmiou.sly inikn(.)wn 
characters were brought to light, and tins im- 
portant fiublication underlies all tlu* ivxamt 
systematic work of ornithologists w]jo have 
attempted to arrange the class “ Aves.” IMuch has 
been done since by Parker, Garrod, Forbes, Fiir- 
benger and Gadow, to add to Huxley’s foundation ; 
and in all recent arrangements of the l.)inls, <\st{'o- 
logical and anatomical characters have been chiefly 
relied on, somewhat to the neglect of the extmmal 
form and the luabits of species, wliich are also of 
equal importance in detenu hiing what the nffiuitie.s. 
of a bird really are. 

Huxley divides tlie class “ Aves ” into tliroe large 
orders:— 

1. .Stoinfm’ dizard-taileU Uirds-the fossil AirJi(L’(ii>tt‘rii:i.). 

2. llatitm (Might, less Uirds which have no kool to' the 

stemuin-~-0sn-h.'?o:'s-, llhr.ns, Kmnus, Apternr). 

3. Carinaio!: All the reiiiaiuing families of birds which 

possess a keel to the. steruuni. 

An exception is seen in the case of the owl- 
parrot of New Zealand (Sirmyeps hahroptihfs\ 
which has completely lost the i:)Ower of flight, .so 
that the keel of the sternum, being no longer of 
use for the attachment of the pectoral muscles, has 
become in process of time obsolete. 

ne Batit (a consists of the ostrich and its allies^ 
■/.<?. the struthious birds as they are generally 
called. By many sy.stematists they are considered 
to be the most' ancient type of bird which surviveti 
at the present day. and are supposed to indicate the 
forerunners of all the forms of bird-life now on t he 
earth. That t bey are of ancient origin is imdoubl ed,. 
but it is more ]iro’nable tluit they point to an early 
departure from the reptile-like birds of a. long past; 
epoch. They apparently spring from a, stock whicli 
once had aiiiply developed wings, which through 
disuse have gradually become abort (.‘d, deveIo])ment 
of the legs and running j)Ower being corres])ond- 
ingly increased. It lias been stated that in the 
embryo ostrich tlie develo].)rnent of the wings pro- 
ceeds" at first as in other birds, but that after a 
time the growth ceases and the development of tlie 
legs proceeds at the expense of the wings. Tlie 
kiwis {Ajiteryx') of New Zealand also belong to the 
struthious birds according to their osteology, but 
in habits they are akin to rails (Italli). 

Of the carinate birds, the Tinainous (Crypt irri^ 
or Tinami) have a strutihous palate, in which the 
vomer is united in front of the broad luaxillo- 
palatine plates, as in the Emeu; while its shape 
and attachment behind is also like that of tlie 
struthiones. Thi.s peculiarity has induced Huxley to 
call the Tinamous “ Dromieognathcms.” 

' A second arrangement of the palatine bones is 
called by .Huxley “ Schizognathous.” In these 
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birds the vomer tapers to a point anteriorly, and 
divides the maxillo-palatine bones, which in conse- 
quence do not coalesce. Such are plovers, gulls, etc. 

Tlie third arrangeinent of the palatine bones is 
“ DesmognathousfVund here the vomer tapers to 
a point anteriorl}^, but the maxillo-palatines are 
united across the middle line. Hawks, ducks, etc., 
are characteristic Desmognathous birds. 

Ija&t ly, the great mass of passerine birds liave an 
“ iEgithognathous ” palate, intermediate in type 



at Budapest, held in May, 1891, the following linear 
arrangement 

CLASS AVES. 

Sub-class I.—Sauriirae. 

Order I.— Arditeopteryx (fossil). 

Sub-class ir.~Ratita\ 

Order IT.— Rlieiformes (Rheas). 

„ IlL—Strutliionifonnes (Ostriches). 

,, IV.— Casuariifornies (Casowaries and Emeus). 

„ V.— Apteryges (Kiwis). 



VENTRAL ASPECT OF SKULL 
OF TINAMOU, TO SHOW 
THE STBUTHIOUS PALATE. 


VENTRAL ASPECT OF SKULL 
OF GOLDEN PLOVER, TO 
SHOW THE SCHIZOGNATH- 
OUS PALATE. 


VENTRAL ASPECT OF SKULL 
OF COMMON TEAL, TO 
SHOW THE DESMOGNATH- 
OUS PALATE. 


VENTRAL ASPECT OF SKULL 
OP ROOK, TO SHOW THE 
JEGITHOGNATHOUS PAL- 
ATE. 


between the “Schizognathous” and “Desmogna- 
thons” forms. The vomer is truncated in front, 
and deeply-cleft posteriorly, so as to embrace 
the sphenoidal rostrum. The maxillo-palatines 
do not unite with each other or with the vomer. 

As before mentioned, Huxley’s Bromfeognathai 
contain only the tinamous. The Selikognatlico in- 
clude all the plovers and gulls, cranes, rails, petrels, 
divers, grebes, penguins, game-birds, and pigeons. 
The Deamognathm compw’ise all the herons, storks, 
ducks, flamingoes, pelicans and allies, birds of prey, 
parrots, and the bulk of what are known as Picarian 
birds (cuckoos, kingfisliers, trogons, etc.). The 
Mgiilwgnaiha^ contain the passerine birds, with the 
swifts, humming-birds, and goatsuckers. 

Several classifications of birds have been 
proposed since Huxley’s time, but none have pro- 
duced sucli important alterations in the line 
of study. The most celebrated is that of Fiir- 
bringer, which is tlje result of many years of 
labour, and is the most comprehensive work on the 
anatomy and morphology of birds. Dr. Bowdler 
Sharpe has recently passed in review all the 
schemes of classification published during the last 
twenty-five years, and. as a result, he has proposed 
to the meeting of the second Ornithological Congress 



Sub-class m.— CarinafaL 

Order vr.— Crypturiformes (Tinamous). 

„ VII.— Gahiformes (Game-birds). 

Sub-order IVTegapodii (Megapodes). 

„ Graces (Curassows). 

,, Fhasiani (True Gaiue-bird.s). 

Family Phasiauid<T, (Pheasants). 

,, Tetraonidiu (Grouse). 

,, Perdicidffi (Partridges). 

„ NnmididsB (Guinea-Fowls). 

,, Meleagridtu (Turkeys). 

Sub-order Hemipodii (Hemipodes). 

,, Pterocletes (Sand-Grouse). 

Order Vin.— Coluinbifonnes (Pigeons). 

„ TX.— •Opistlioroniiforrnes (Eoatzins). 

,, X. — Ralliforrnes (Rails). 

Family 1.— Galliniilidm (Water-Hens). 

„ 2.— -Rallidse (True Rails). 

,, .3.— OrtygoinetridjB (Cranes). 

,, 4. — Podicae. (Eii^"Poot). 

Order XL-— Heliornithifonnes (Sun-Grebe). 

„ XII. — Podicipitidifonnes (Grebes), 

,, XIIL—Colyinbifonnes (Divers). 

,, XIV.— Splieni.sciforrnes (Penguins). 

,, XV. — Procellar iifonnes (Petrels). 

Family 1.— Diomedeidfe. (Albatrosses). 

,, 2. -ProcellariidiB (True Petrels). 

„ 3. — Pelecanoididse (Diving Petrels), 
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Bird’'s-foot Trefoil, 


Order XVI. — Alciforine.s (Auks), 

„ XVII,-Lariformes. 

Family 1.— Stercorariidm (Skuas). 

,, 2. --Laridfe (Gulls arid Terns). 

Order XVnT.“-Charadriiforines. 

Sub-order Broinades (Crab-Plover-s). 

,, Chionides (Slieatli-bills), 

,, Attagides (Quail-Plovers). 

,, Cliaradrii (True Plovers). 

Family Hffiiiiatopodidffi (Oyster-catcliers). 
„ Charadriidre (Flovei’s). 

,, SeolopaeidiB (Snipes). 

Sulvorder Glareoke (Pratincoles). 

,, Oursorii (Coursers). 

,, Parras (Jacanas). 

„ (Edienemi (Thick-knees). 

, Otidides (Bustard.s). 

Order XIX.— Gruiformes. 


Sub-order Grues (Cranes). 

,, Arami (Courlans). 

,, Phimxdietides (Kagus). 

,, jVIesitidos (Gr<>und-H(?rons). 

,, Eurypygie (Sun-Bitterns). 

,, Psophiic (Truini>eters). 

5 , Dicholoidu (Seriamas). 

Order XX.— Pelargilbrmes, 

Sub-order Ardeie (Herons). 

,, CicoTiii (Storks). 

,, Balienicipitides (Shoe-bills). 

„ Sc(»pi (Umbres). 

,, Plataleie. 

Family Plataleidm (Spoonbills). 

,, Ibididie (Ibises). 

Order XXL— Phamicopteriformes (Flamingoes). 

,, XXII.— Anserilbrmes. 

Snb-order Anseres (Ducks and Geese). 

,, Palamedea^ (Screamers). 

Order XX III.— Pelecaniformes. 

Sub-order Plirethontes (Tropic-birds). 

5 , Suhe (Gannets). 

„ Phalacrocoraoes. 

Family Phalacrocoraeidiu (Cormorants). 

,, Plotidai (Darters). 

Sub-order Pelecani (Pelicans). 

,, Fregati (Frigate-bird.s). 

Order XXIV.— Cathartiiliformcs (Turkey Buzzards). 
,, XXV, — Accipitriifonnes. 

Sub-order Serpentarii (Secretary-birds). 

,, Aecipitres. 


Family Vulturida* (Vultures). 

„ Falconida; (Hawks). 

Sub-order Paudiones (Ospreys). 

,, Striges (Owls). 

Order X XVL— Goraeiiforincs. 

Sub-order Steatoruithes (Oil-birds). 

,, Podargi (Frog-mouths). 

,, I.eptosdsmati (Kirombos). 
,, Coracia* (Rollers). 

,, ITalcyoucs (Kingtishers). 

,, Bucerotes (Ilornhills). 

„ lT])up.'C (Hoopoes). 

,, Mcropos (Bee-eaters). 

,, IVI omoti (Mot -mots). 

,, Todi (Todies). 

,, Caprimulgi (Goat.sucker.s). 
„ Cypseli (Swifts). 

,, Trochili (Humming Birds). 

„ Colii (Colies). 

Order XXVII.— Trogoncs (Trogons). 

„ XXVIIL— Coccyges. 

Sub-order Alusophagi (Tourakoe.s), 

„ Cuculi (Cuckoos). 


Order XXI. V.— P.sittaeil'ornn's. 

Family Xestorida* (Xf'.stor.s), 

,, Loi‘ii<lio ( Lorii's). 

„ Cyclo]i.sittacidii'' (l.oi'iki'cts). 

„ Cacatuidiv (Cockatons’). 

„ P.sittacidic (True PaiTotO. 

,, Stringopidic (Owl-PaiTots), 

Order XXX. -Sennsores. ^ 

Sub-ordiU’ li;liaiuphastid{‘s (ToiU'aU''). 

„ C;i}ti<f)n<‘s (Barbfts). 

,, Indicatorcs (Honey-Guidc.s). 

Order XXXI.-— Picilbrmes. 

Sub-order Pici (Wiiodpc'i'kcrs). 

„ Biiecoiies (Piiff-bird.s), 

„ Galbuhe (Jacamurs). 

Order XXXIL— MenuiTc (Lyre-birds). 

„ XXXin.-Kiiryhemi (Broad- Bills), 

,, XXXIV. -Passeriformes. 

Section a. — O scines. 

Family l.-Corvidie (Crows). 

„ 2.— Paradi.seida* (Birds <tf Paradise). 

,, :i.— Ptiloiiorhyuchidie (Bower-liirds). 

,, 4. — tSl uniidie (True Starling, s). 

„ 6,— Kulalx'tidie (Tree-Starling, >,). 

,, (). -Eurycerotidie (Blue-bill, s). 

,, 7.— Dienu’idn' CDrongo.s), 

,, S.— Griolidic (Orioles). 

,, 0.— IcltM'ithe (Hang-ncsts). 

„ 10.— l’loC(‘idie (Weaver-birds). 

„ 11.— Tanagridic (Tanagers). 

„ 12,— Cierebida* (American Crceper.s). 

„ Jd— Friugiliidie (Fiuclies), 

,, M.— Ahuklidje (Larks). 

b'i.—Motaeillidie (Wagtail and Pipits). 
„ 10.— Mniotiltida.‘(Amcri{‘aii Warblens). 
,, 17. — Certhiidie (Creepers). 

,, IS.— Meliphagidic (Honey.Suekers). 

,, 1','. — Diceida* (Flower- Peekeis), 

,, 20.— Xostempidai (White-Eyes). 

,, 21.— Pari die (Tits). 

„ 22.— Regulidie (Gold-Cre.sts). 

,, 23.— Lanii(hc (Shrikes). 

,, 24.— Artamida* (Swallow-Shrikes). 

,, 2:').— Ampelhhn (Wax-wing.s). 

,, 2t;. — Yireorjidie (Greenlets). 

,, 27.--Sylviidie (Warbler.s.) 

„ 23.— Tnrdid’.e (Tlinisiies). 

„ 20. —Cinelidie (Dippers). 

,, 30.— Troglodytida* (Wren.s). 

,, 31.— Mimidie (Mocking Binls). 

,, 32.— Tiineliidic (Busli-Babbli‘r,s), 

,, 33.— Pyenonotidie (Bulbuls). 

,, 3.4.— Campophagidie fCuekoo-Shrikes). 
„ 3").— Muscicapidie (Flyeatchcrs.) 

,, 30.~Hinmdinidve (Swallow.s). 

Section n.— Oligoinyodi. 

Family L— Tyranuida* (Tyrant .s), 

,, 2.- -0'xyrhainphidu‘ (Sharp-bills). 

,, 3.— Pipridn* (Maiiakins). 

,, 4.— Cotingida* (Chatterers). 

,, L— Phytutomida- (Plaiit-eiittcrs). 

,, ().— Pliilepittidie (Velvet -thrushes). 

,, 7.— Pittida* (Ant-tlirusiies). 

,, S.— Xeniscidie (Bush-wrens). 

Section c.— Tmeheophome. 

Family 1.— Dendroeolapti<la'* (Spine-Tails). 

,, 2.— Formicariidie (Aat-liirds). 

,, 3.— Pteroi)tochida-‘ (Tapaeolas). 

Section o.— Pas, seres abnormal e.s. 

Family 1. — Atrichiidin (Scrub-birds). 


Bird’s-foot Trefoil (Lotus comiculatus), a 
low-gfrowiiig: pereiiidal leginiiinons plnnt, forming a 
ii.sefiil ingrendient in pasture vegetation. It has 
leaves of five leaflets, two of which are stipnlar, ami 
an umbellate inflorescence of from five to ten yellow 
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Bird’s-liead' Corallines. • . (■ -7(5. ) 


or orang'e flower.^, {(.allowed by straight pods, the 
reseiublance of which to birds’ claws gives the 
plant its popular name. 

■ Bird*S“liead Corallines, bryozoa of two or 
tliree species of tlie genus Bugitla, so named from 
the prominence of the bird’s-head processes- found 
ip'ion them. Tlu^y are common on the English coast, 
growing as fan-shaped tufts, or as series of such 
tufts, rising as a corkscrew spiral to a height of 
two or three inches. 

Bird^s-liead ' Processes are certain indi- 
viduals in a Bryozoan colony, which are modified 
into the shape of birds’ heads, and which are used 
as pireheiisile organs. They are technically termed 
aviculariac See also “ pedicellariae,’' similar struc- 
tures in the Sea-urchins and Starfish. 

Birds of Paradise, the popular name of any 
species or bird of the Passerine family Para- 
disehUe, almost entirely confined to New Guinea 
and the adjacent Papuan Islands, a single species 
being found in the Moluccas and one in Nortli 
Australia. Pigafetta, wh(3 accompanied Magellan, 
is said to have been the first to make Europeans 
acquainted with these birds, round which from tlie 
first a cloud of legend gathered. The Portuguese 
called them Pasiaws de Sol, or birds of the sun ; 
tlie Butch traveller Linschooten (1553-1633) says 
that no one has seen these birds alive, for they live 
in the air, filways turning towards the sun, and 
never lighting on the earth till they die, for they 
have neither feet nor wings. It was also gravely 
asserted that they lived on dew and nectar, that 
they took their rest “ suspended to branches of 
trees by those threads in their tails,” and that the 
young were hatched in a cavity on the back of the 
male. The legend that these birds were legless and 
wingless arose from the fact that those who first 
described them had only seen imported skins, pre- 
pared in native fashion by cutting off the limbs, 
skinning the body up to the beak, and taking out 
the sknil, and Linnjuus commemorated the fable in 
the specific name = footless, which he gave to 
the Great Bird of Paradise. 

The Birds of Paradise are of moderate size, allied 
in structure} and habits to the crows, from which 
they differ in the proportions of the toes, but 
characterised by an extraordinary development of 
plumage unequalled in ai]y other family. The 
intensity of its colour and metallic lustre is not 
surpassed even by that of the Immming birds. 
Tlie family is usually divided into two groups— the 
Paradiseirue, True Birds of Paradise, and the Epi- 
ma chime, Long-billed Birds of Paradise (q.v.). The 
following are ihe genera and species of the True 
Birds of Paradise, as given by Wallace : — 

1. Prtradtsca. — 'I’lio Great Bird of Paradise (P. 
aj)oda), 17 in. or 18 in. from the beak to the tip of 
tail. Body, wings, and tail rich cofiee-brown, 
deepening on the breast ; top of liead and neck 
straw-yellow, lower part of throat rich emerald 
with inetailic lustre. The two middle feathers of 
the tail are webless, except at the base and tip, 
and spread out in a double curve. On each side 
beneath the wings there is an erectile tuft of golden 


orange plumes. The females and young males have- 
the whole plumage coif ee-brown. From the Am 
Islands and Central New Guinea. P. mvcBgmnem, 
from the. south of New Guinea, is closely allied.. 
The Lesser Bird of Paradise (P.x)aima%Ci), probably 
ranging over New Guinea, is much smaller, of 
lighter brown hue, and with more yellow in the 
plumage. Its plumes are used for ladies’ head- 
dresses. P. finseJd, from the south-east of New 
Guinea, the Bed Bird of Paradise (P. rihhra) from 
Waigiou and Batanta. P. decora, from the D’En- 
trecasteaux Islands. P. raggmm, from the south- 
east of New Guinea., and P. Guliehni II,, from 
German New Guinea,, are other forms. 

2. Cicinnurus.—"lhe single species of this genus, 
the King Bird of Paradise (C. regms z=z paradisea- 
regia, Linn.), ranges over the whole of New Guinea, 
Mysoi, and the Aru Islands. Length about 6.J in., 
head, throat, and upper surface glossy crimson red, 
breast and belly white, marked off from the red of 
the throat by a broad metallic green band. On each 
side beneath the wing is a tuft of ashy feathers 
bordered wnth green, which can be erected into a 
seniicircular fan. The two middle tail-feathers 
are webless except at the extremity, where the 
emerald web is coiled into a spiral disc. The 
females and young males are of a dull earthy -brown. 

3. Piphyllodcs . — The Magnificent Bird of Para- 
dise (P. ejjeciom'), from the north-west of New 
Guinea and Mysoi, has a curious mass of straw- 
yellow feathers on the upper part of the back. The 
two middle tail feathers are elongated, and, crossing, 
form two circles. In paying court to the females 
the males erect all their feathers, the skin of the 
neck is inflated, and the head seems like the centre 
of a glory, formed beneath by the expanded feathers 
of the breast, and above by those of the yellow 
mantle, which are spread out vertically like a fan. 
Other species are P. ?viIso7il, the Bed Magnificent, 
from IVaigiou ; P. ckrysoptera, from the south-east 
of New Guinea ; P. johiensis, from Jobie Island ; 
J). hunsteini, from the south-east of New Guinea ; 
and P. GuUelnti III., with a green-tipped erectile 
fan, from the east of Waigiou. 

4. Loplwrkhia ', — The Superb Bird of Paradise 
(P. atra'), from the north-west of New Guinea. 
The plumage is of an intense black, with bronze 
reflections ; on the breast is a bluish-green shield 
shaped like an inverted V, and from the nape springs 
a larger V-shaped shield of velvety black feathers, 
with purple and bronze reflections. L. 

from the south-east, is another form. 

5. Parotia . — The Golden, or Six-shafted Bird of 
Paradise (P. sexx)emiis), from the north-west of New 
Guinea, is a small bird, with generally black 
plumage, glossed with bronze and' purple. From 
each side of the head spring three shafts some 
6 in. long, with an oval web at the tip, and on eacli 
side of the breast is an erectile tuft of soft feathers. 
P. lawesl, from the south-east of New Guinea, 
differs slightly in the form of the breast plumes. 

6. Semeio2)tercL — The Standard-wing (N. ^mllaccV) 
from Gilolo and Batchian, has ashy-olive plumage, 
with long creamy- white plumes springing from 
tubercles close to the upper end of the bend of 
each wing. 
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7. —There is only one .species 

(P. mdoIjjUy, a form from the south-east of Kew 
Gninoa, with bright blue side plumes, and the 
middle tail-feathers elongated and spat ulate at the 
tips. [Manucode.] 

These birds are practically omnivorous, but fruit 
and insects constitute their chief food. ‘ Of their 
habits in a state of nature very little is known, 
beyond the fact that they are extremely active and 
more or less gregarious. The males of the Great 
Bird of Paradise hold what the natives call 

dancing parties” in trees, and then display their 
charms to the female birds. While they are so 
occupied the natives shoot them with blunt arrows, 
so as not to injure the plumage. There is every 
probability that the other species show themselve's 
off in a somewhat similar manner. The Texans give 
the name of Bird of T'aradise to Mihiihsfmiieatns, 
the Swallow-tail TTy-catcher, or Sci.ssortail (q.v.). 

Birds of Prey, the Aetomorptue of Huxley, the 
Accipitres and Raptores of older systematists. ' The 
birds of this group have muscular bodies, short robust 
legs, generally with three toes in front and one behind, 
all armed with long curved claws ; the wings are 
of considerable size, for the most part pointed, and 
the flight is generally swift and powerful. The bill 
is strong, and sharply hooked ; the upper mandible 
is tlie longer, and is often armed with a projection, 
called by Ow^en a “ lateral tooth.” The Birds of 
Prey are monogamous, and the male is smaller than 
the female. They generally nest in lofty and some- 
times in inaccessible places ; the eggs are rarelj^ 
more than four, and the young, when hatched, 
are covered with down and helpless. The order 
contains the Eagles, Falcons, Hawks and Vultures, 
sometimes called the Diurnal, and the Owls or 
Nocturnal Birds of Prey. 

Biretta, an Italian name for the old English 
barret-cap, the French the ancient academi- 

cal cap: a tall ^ull-cap of silk or velvet, the sides 
stitTeued with pasteboard, and the upper part pinched 
into three or four ridges by which it can be held. 
Its present form, in which these ridges are still and 
the top surmounted by a button, dates from the 
17th century, (In the Roman Catholic Church that 
of priests is black, that of bishops purple, and that 
of cardinals red.) Occasionally it is worn by the 
Anglican High Church clergy. 

Birklbeclr, George {177G~1811), the founder 
of the Birkbeck Institute, devoted himself to the 
medical profession, and in 1799 was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in Glasgow. He took 
a keen interest in the formation of Institutes for 
London Mechanics. 

Birkenfeld, a principality of W. Germany, as- 
signed to Oldenburg by the treaty of Vienna, but 
actually enclosed in Rhenish Priis.sia, The area 
is 143 square miles, most of it being covered by 
hills and forests. The principal river is the Nahe. 
Cattle, hemp, flax, and oil seeds are the chief 
products, but coal and iron are worked to some 
extent. The chief town has the same name, and 
stands about 25 miles S.E. of Treves. It manufac^ 
lures linen, woollen, and leather goods. 


Birkenliead, a jmmicipal ami ]u‘irli:im«'ntary 
borough and market town uf Cheshire, on the left 
bank of the Mcu'sey, o]lp^^il(* to Livi-rpoul, with 
which it is connected hy steam ferries and a, 
floating bridge. From a li, filing* villuge in 1821 it 
has become a very large and thriving- manufacturing 
town. The flrst duck was opened in 1847, and now 
the area of the basins is 170 acres, and the quay 
accommodation amounts to over 10 miles, lunnenst^ 
ship-building- establislunents have been created here 
—notably tiint of Me.ssr.s. Laii-d — and the largest 
iron vessels afloat are turned out from these yards. 
Other castings and forgings are ex(?cu1ed on a large 
scale. A considerable general trade is also carrit^d 
on in coal, guano, grain, etc. The town }K)ssesses 
a fine park and handsome puhlic buildings, ainong 
thern being the industrial sehouis raised in memfay 
of Prince Albert. The Great Western am.l Lomlon 
and North-Western Railways have stations here. 
St. Aldan’s theological college (Anglican) is in the 
suburbs. 

Birlas, a Tatarised Mongolian tribe, settled in 
Transoxiana since the twelftli century. Timur Beg 
(Tamerlane) was son of the chief of this tribe, who 
resided at Kesh, 30 miles S. of Samarkand, where 
Timur was born in 133<j. 

BirmiHgliaDi, a municipal and jiarliamentary 
borough in Warwickshire, 102 miles N.W. of 
London, with suburbs extending into Staffordshire 
and Worcestershire. It is in size and population 
the fifth town in the United Kingdom, having risen 
into importance since the great Civil war, owing 
to its proximity to the great coal and iron fields of 
the Midlands, * Tlie population in 1801 was 73,000, 
and it is now about half a million. It was not, how- 
ever, represented in Parliament until 1832, but sim‘e 
1 885 lias had seven members. The prosperity of the 
place mainly rests upon metal manu fact ure.s, ranging 
from steamboilers and locomotives to pins and pens. 
Gun-barrels and swords are made in great quant if ies; 
brass-wares, jewellery, electro-plate, railway plant 
and stock tools of all kinds, screws, nails, pins, and 
bells are among the staple ]m:)(liicts. The manu- 
facturers of Birmingham at one time obtained a 
icjpulation for the xu'oduction of counterfeit goods, 
owing to the large number of electro-plate, etc. 
articles that issued from the town. Hence, the 
term “Brummagem goods” came into use, “Brum- 
magem*’ being a corruption of Birmingham, There 
are large glass and papier-mache works, and factories 
for dealing with wood and leather in connection with 
the leading hardware trades. An intmTxsting fact or 
in tlie developrn(*nt of these great industries has 
been the non-exi.stence in the town of the guilds, 
companies, and other re.strictive institutions that 
fettered freedom elsewhere. To this .same cause 
must be attributed the independent and liberal 
sjurit of the working-classes, and their generally 
prosperous and contented state. Whilst colossal 
fortunes have been comparatively rare, probably in 
no town have men risen more frequently from the 
humblest to the highe.st positions by thrift and 
industry. Among the names most intimately con- 
nected with the advancement of various branches 
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of trale arc Watt, Boulton, Wedgwood, Miirclocli 
(tlie inventor of gas). Gillott (the pen-maker), El- 
kingtftn, Mason, (.■Iiance, and Chamberlain, But it is 
the pride of Binuingham that science and art have 
always found a lioiue there, and that literature has 
never been neglected in the zealous pursuit of busi- 
ness. Priestley, Erasmus Darwin, Herschel, Banks, 
Galton, tSolander, and Eothergill are worthy repre- 
sentatives in the scientific sphere. Dr. Johnson was 
a fr(.'f[nent visitor to the place, and with the cultured 
socitd circle that existed, especially at Edgbaston, 
early in tiic century, are associated the Edgeworths, 
Dr. Parr. W. liazlitt, Hutton, and many advanced 
minds of the 18th century. David Cox, the painter, 
Wilinorc and Pye, the engravers, Hickman, the 
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architect, and Baskerville, the prinfer, were Bir- 
mingham men. Music has long been enthusiasti- 
cally loved there, and the greatest modern composers 
have produced tlieir works for the first time at the 
annual festivals. Political feeling for a century has 
run high in the midland capital. It is one of the 
few towns in which the local aristocracy of birth 
and wmalth has hitherto been on the side of 
advanced Liberalism, though since the death of 
John Bright there are signs of a reaction. The love 
of religious liberty has here also been conspicuous, 
and Unitarians, scouted throughout England, have 
met with respect and. encouragement. Birmingham 
early adopted such organisations for self-help and 
self-instruction as mechanics’ institutes, building 
and friendly societies, and savings-banks. Standing 
on high ground, it is a healthy city, and of late 
years much has been done to beautify its streets 
iind make its sanitation perfect. The town hall 
is a handsome building in Greek style, and cost 
£52,000. King Edward’s school, a valuable founda- 
tion, was rebuilt by Barry on Tudor lines. Mason’s 
College, Queen’s College, and the Exchange are 
good specimens of modern Gothic. The Midland 
Institute, the corporation buildings, the free libra- 
ries, the marktit hall, and the rooms of the Royal 
Society of Artists exemplify various forms of 
classical or Italian schools. Statues of Prince 
Albert, Nelson, Peel, Watt, Priestley, Rowland 
Hill, and other notabilities adorn the public 
places, while St. Martin’s church, the Catholic 
cathedral of St. Chad, and St. Philip’s church,, are 


worthy of mention. There are five parks, the largest 
being in the pleasant suburb of Aston, and a hand- 
some picture gallery has recently been erected. Bir- 
mingham is the centre of a vast railway system 
communicating wdth every part of the kingdom. 
Most of these lines, being part of the North- 
Western or Midland Railways, unite under the 
broad roof of the Central station, but the Great 
Western has a separate depot in Snow Hill. The 
canals, which served for traffic before steam loco- 
motion was introduced, still serve for the conveyance 
of enormous quantities of goods, and it has even 
been coiitemj)lated to put Birmingham in direct 
connection by water with the sea. The principal 
streets are New Street, Bull Ring, and Bennett’s 
Hill. 

Birnam, a village between Perth and Dunkeld 
in E. Perthshire, Scotland. Duncan’s Camp is 
shown on a neighbouring hill, and it was hence, 
according to the legend adopted by Shakespeare, 
that his soldiers marched against Macbeth with 
boughs in their hands, and so fulfilled the prophecy^ — 

Macbeth shall never vanquished be until Great 
Birnam Wood to high Dunsinane Hill shall come 
against him.” 

Birnee, Old and New, two towns in Central 
Africa. The former, once the capital of Bornii, is 
on the river Yeou, 70 miles from Lake Tchad, and 
covers an area of several square miles, having a 
large trade. The latter is 20 miles S. of Kuka. 

Biron, Akmaxd de Gontault, Baeon de, 
was born in Perigord in 1524, and distinguished 
himself on the Catholic side in several battles and 
sieges during the Civil war, though he favoured 
the Huguenots at heart, saving several friends in 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. In 1577 he was 
sent to the Low Countries as marshal of France to 
assist D’Alenqon, but he was defeated by Parma, 
He was one of the first to acknowledge Henry IV., 
fought for him in Normandy and at Paris, and was 
killed at Epernay in 1592. Plis habit of carrying a 
note-book to enter anything remarkable that came 
to his notice led to the proverbial expression : “ You 
found that in Biron’s pocket-book.” 

Biron, Ci-iaeles de Gontault, Due de, son 
of the above, was born in 1562, He served under 
his father at Arques, Ivry, Paris, and Rouen, was 
loaded with honours by Henry IV., wdio saved his 
life in the battle of Fonta..ine-Franf*aise, and was 
sent as ambassador to England, He seems to have 
lost his head through vanity, and, having entered 
into a conspiracy with Spain and Savoy to depose his 
master, was executed for treason in 1602. Several 
other members of the family were distinguished 
as soldiers or politicians in the two following 
centuries. [Lauzux,] 

Birs, or Birse, a river which rises in the N. 
slope of the Jnra about 5 miles from Bienne, flows 
through the Valley de Montier, and, after a course of 
50 miles, joins the Rhine close to Basle. On its banks 
the Swiss suffered a severe defeat from the French 
in 1444, and in 1499 gained the crushing victory 
of Dornach over the Austrians. In June, *1891, the 
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collapse of a bridge over tliis river caused one of 
tlie most disastrous railway accidents that has ever 
occurred in Switzerland. 

Birs Mimrud, [Babel, Babylon.] 

Bisaglia, or Bi sag lie, a port, in the Terra dx 
Barri, Italy, 21 miles N.W. of the capital of the 
province. The harbour is shallow and does but 
a coasting trade. There are several churches, a 
cathedral, the ruins of a pilgrims’ hospice used by 
the Crusaders, and line reservoirs to store rain-water. 
Wine and currants are the chief products. 

Bisahiagar, a town in the dominions of the 
Gaekwar of Baroda, Western India, about 220 miles 
N.W, of the British cantonments at Mhow. A large 
through trade is carried on, and cotton goods are 
manufactured. 

Bisayas (Visayas), one of the great nations of 
the Philippine Archipelago, ranking in importance 
next to the Tagals, and occupying nearly all the 
central islands between Luzon and Mindanao 
(Samar, Ticao, Masbate, Leyte, Cebu, Bojol, Panay, 
Negros) and a large part of Mindanao itself. Total 
population nearly 3,000,000. The Bisayas, he, 
“ Tattooed” (hence by the Spaniards called Pinta- 
doSj or “ Painted ”), are an indolent people, mostly 
agricultural, but cultivating little more than is 
required for their own 'wants. The great majority 
are nominal Roman Catholics, '^v^ho since their con- 
version have discontinued the practice of tattooing. 
Amongst them dwell numerous wild tribes collec- 
tively called Cimarrones, from the Spanish cima^ 
hill-top, whence the English word Maroon. The 
Bisayas give their name to the province of Bisaya, 
one of the main administrative divisions of the 
Philippines. Their language, a member of the 
Malayo-Polynesian family, is cultivated^ and "was 
formerly written in a peculiar character of Indian 
origin now superseded by the Roman system. 

Biscaclia. [Yiscacha.] 

Biscay, or Yizcaya, the most northerly of the 
old Basque Provinces (q.v.), Spain. It occupies a 
considerable coast-line between Giiipuzcoa and Old 
Castile, and has an area of 833 square miles. The 
surface is very mountainous, but the valleys, watered 
by numerous swift streams, produce nirnze, vege- 
tables, chestnuts, and excellent fruits, whilst sheep 
and cattle arc ])astured on the slopes. The coast 
abounds with fish, which provide a hardy race of 
seafarers with a good livelihood. Iron, lead, sul- 
phur, alum, and marble arc among the valuable 
mineral products, the chief mining centres being 
Soniorostro and Mandragou. Bilbao is the capital. 
Portugalete, Durango, and Ordiina come next in 
importance, but are small places. 

Biscay, Bay" of (anc. Aqnltan ' icufi ), the 
name by which Eiigli.sli geographers know' the in- 
dentation on the W. const of Plurope that extends 
from Finisterre in France to Capo Ortegal iiiBpain, 
and is called by the French (lolfc de Gascofine. It 
has a breadth and length of about 400 miles, and its 
depth varies from 20 fathoms neax' Ushant to 200 
fathoms off the rock-bound coast of Spain. The 


chief ports are Nantes, La Rochelle, Rociierort, Bor- 
deaux, Bayonne, St. Sobnstinn, Billuio and Sanlauder, 
and the rivers Loire, Oharente, Gironde, and Adour 
drain^into it. As avast mass of water is forced 
in this funnel-shaped recess ].>y prtwaili ug ■westerly 
winds aided by Renners curreut, the waves occa- 
sionally run high, and ships are swamped or driven 
on to a lee shore. 

Bischofy Karl Gustav, was horn at Nurciu- 
berg in 1792, and after studying under Hildebrandt 
at Erlangen, becanie pnxfessor of technology and 
chemistry at Bonn. He wrote a Treatise on, flic 
Internal Heat of the Olohe, an excellent Tcxlhmh of 
Chemical and Physical (Icoloyy^ and x'arions other 
works. His iiiTcstigations into the explosive gases 
of mines were verv highly ajipniciated. He died in 
1870. 

Biscuit twice eooh:d\ a, .small thin form of 
bread baked so as to render it hard (at least ex- 
ternally), dry, and flurnlde. For the last 30 or 
years biscuits liave ordinarily been made in large 
factories, the dough being mixed, kneaded, rolled, 
and cut by inachinory, and then passed through a 
“travelling oven,” during their ].»assMge through 
which they are baked. This trade is peculiarly 
English and Scottish, and the ex|jort of “ biscuit 
and bread” from the United Kingdom in 1888 
amounted to 194,678 ewts., valued at £535, R)3, 
though Germany and the United States also manu- 
facture considerable quantities. The varietie.s have 
greatly increased of late yeans, and upwards of 
150 kinds are commonly sold. Meat hiseniis con- 
tain either extract of meat or dry and pounded 
meat, or both, mixed ■with flour and othex' in- 
gredients; a coarse kind (which also sometimes 
contains beetroot) is used to feed dogs; Digestive 
hiscuits are so prepared as to contain diastase 
(q.v.), a nitrogenous substance which as.sists diges- 
tion by transforming starch into soluble sugar ; 
Charcoal hlsenits contain wood charcoal, which 
is alleged to absoib gasi^s present in the stomach 
(but its; moistened (ondilion there probably pre- 
vents this result) ; while Diahctie hiscuits contain 
bran and gluten, but not starchy or saccharine 
matter. Sh ijfs bread or h iseu it, a. mixt ure of sim pie 
flour and water, cut or stamped into regular flat 
cakes, and so thoroughly dried by baking as to be 
capable of remaining good for many months or even 
years. Bread for the Royal Navy was formerly made 
by hand, and was often very defective. It is now 
made entirely by machinery; and at the Royal 
Clarence Yictualling Yard, Gosport, facilities exist 
for turning the ungroimd wdieat into biscuit by 
a continuous process wdiicb requires no human in- 
tervention. Fine flour and middlings, fleiauved of 
bran and pollard, are used. Each sheet of doiigli 
of a yard square is stamped hexagon-wise in such 
manner that it wall break up into about 60 biscuits, 
and each biscuit pjrepared for the navy bears the 
Queen’s mark and the number of the oven to which 
it is to be consigned. The baking ])rocess occupies, 
ten minutes. Upon being withdrawn, the sheets 
are broken up, and the biscuits are packed in sacks. 
The regular service allowance, when fresh bread is- 
not obtainable, is 1 lb, per man per day. 
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Bisliari. 

Bishop, a- dealers’ name for some species of 
’WeaA'er-birtls. Tlie Napoleon Bishop is Euplectes 
afcr, the Oran,£>’e Bisliop E, fnmcUcamis, the 
Oryx or Grenadier Bisliopp^. oryx, and the Bed 
Orange Bishop E, Jiauun'iceps. [WEA.VER-BIKD.] 

Bishop (Greek episeojms, overseer, whence 
Ang’lo-'Saxon Mseop), a term originally applied to 
all who had the oversight of souls, as to apostles 
(Acts ii. 20), elders, and presbyters (Acts xx. 17 ; 
1 Peter v. 2), and even Christ himself the Shep- 
herd and Bisliop of your souls” (1 Peter ii. 25). 
in the apostolic age there is no very definite trace 
of any clear distihctiun between bishop and pres- 
liyter : th (3 persons who approxirnately correspond 
to bisho]->s are called evangelists (Acts xxi. 8) [per- 
haps] angels ( Rev. x. 20 ; 1 Cor. xi. 10), rulers (Heb, 
xiii. 7), and by other titles. Seemingly, however, 
after the apostolic age a sort of deputy apostolate 
was formed witli general powers to preach and 
visit the churches. By the side of these were 
superintendents of all the churches settled in a 
certain district, possibly identical with the “ angels ” 
of the Apocalypse (tliough this is much contested) 
and similar to the “Metropolitans ” of later date. 
Bishops were such superintendents specialised to 
one church or group of churches, afterwards called 
a diocese. But the subject has been involved 
in endless controversy. While the Roman and 
Eastern Churches and English Pligh Churchmen 
regard bishops as the successors of the apostles, 
and invested with the powers conferred on the 
apostles, the Bresbyteriau Church and almost all 
Protestant and non-Episcopal Churches, with many 
Anglicans, regard the episcopate as a purely human 
institution, likely to claim sacerdotal and ex- 
aggerated powers, and therefore full of danger to 
the spiritual life of the Church. (The Methodist 
Episcopal Church [of the United States] has indeed 
itinerant bishops, but avowedly as a human institu- 
tion for convenience of superintendence.) The 
late Dr. Hatch in his Bampton Lectures produced 
evidence indicating that the title and some of the 
•original functions are derived from the organisation 
•of certain Greek friendly societies, which are known 
from inscriptions. Apart from medimval opinion 
and tradition there is no evidence in the earliest 
ages of th6 Church of a distinct “ threefold ministry ” 
of bishops, priests, and deacons. The epistles of t he 
New Testament, the ShepliaTcl of Hermas, and 
the Teaclihiy of the Apostles, discovered in 1877 
— the two latter probably the earliest known docu- 
ments of the post-apostolic age— give no indication 
of it, and represent a much less definitely organised 
church and hierarchy than the high Catholic tiu- 
dition seems to indicate. There is, however, a 
distinct reference to the episcopate in a form 
analogous to its present one in the Ignatian epistles 
of the 2nd century, and it is found"” e.stablished by 
the time of St. Iremeus (9t) A.D.), who, however, 
calls Polycarp indifferently “bishop” and presbyter. 
St. Jerome, too, seems to recognise that bishops 
were not originally distinct from presbyters, and 
the Council of Ancyra (314: a.d.) allowed presbyters 
to ordain otlier presbyters with the bishop’s sanction. 


Originally bishops were chosen by popular election ; 
but the "right was gradually engrossed, first by 
the provincial bishops, then by the cathedral 
chapter, and eventually by the Pope. Usually on 
the Continent the Crown now appoints Bisho])s. 
In England the Pope appoints Roman Catholic 
Bishops subject to a recommendation of the Chap- 
ter. in Russia the Czar nominates, usually from a 
list submitted by the Synod. In the Turkish Em- 
pire the Sultan confirms the election. 

In the Eastern and Roman Catholic Churches 
the power of the bishop is much as it was in the 
3rd century, subject to the rise of patriarchs and 
metropolitans, and, since the beginning of the 
present century, to the various concordats that have 
limited the power of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Western Europe. The bishop alone has the power 
of consecration and ordination. He must visit 
every part of his diocese once every two years. He 
has the general superintendence of divine worship, 
a,nd makes regulations for his diocese subject to 
the common law of the Church. He can dispense 
from these, and in some slight degree from the 
laws of the Church. He decides, in the first in- 
stance, all ecclesiastical causes. He consecrates 
churches, and instruments of worship {ep. chalices). 
He can suspend the clergy and excommunicate 
the laity of his diocese, and (except of course 
where the Church receives a subvention from 
the State in lieu of endowments, as in France 
and Italy) he administers the diocesan property 
subject to the Councils of the Church and the 
Metropolitan, and in the Roman Catholic Church 
to the Pope. His title is “ Most illustrious and 
reverend lord.” His insignia are pastoral staff, 
mitre (probably alluded to by Eusebius), ring, pec- 
toral. cross, episcopal throne, pontifical vestments, 
gloves, and sandals. 

At the Reformation the Anglican and Scandinavian 
Churches retained some bishops when they broke 
with Rome, and the title has therefore been con- 
tinued in them. The Lutheran Church retained it 
for a time, and the modern “ superintendent ” 
exercises a kind of episcopal function. The “Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church of the United States 
of America” (the American branch of the Anglican 
Church) had its first bishop, Seabury, consecrated 
in Scotland in 1784, and its next two, White and 
Provost (after some little difticnlty owing to the 
rupture With England), at Lambeth Palace. The 
Scottish Episcopal Church has been a voluntary 
body since 1688, when all the Scottish bi^shops joined 
the Non jurors (q.v.) ; the Irish Episcopal Church 
was disestablished by Mr, Gladstone’s Act in 1868. 

Recent years have seen an immense development 
of the Anglican Episcopate. There are now 2 a.rch- 
bishops [Archbishop] and 32 bishops of English 
sees, besides 74 colonial, Indian, etc., and 10 mission- 
ary bishops. The “ Church of England in Ireland ” 
has 2 archbishops and 11 bishops ; the Scottish 
Episcopal Church 7 bishops ; the “ Protestant Epis- 
copal Church ” of the United States 70 bishops alto- 
gether, including coadjutor and missionary bishops. 

^ In England the Act 26 Henry YIII. c. 14 pro- 
vides for tlie consecration of sufi’ragan or assistant 
bishops to relieve those bishops of dioceses who are 
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overworked or infirm. This Act was revived in 
the present reign ; the mirnber of suffragan bishops 
ill addition to the above is now 16, In the Ameri- 
can Church it is also the oixstoin to consecmte 
suffragan or coadjutor bishops, with the prospect, 
however, of succession to the see. Suffragan' 
bishops in England have no seat in the House of 
Lords, and are not usually termed “lord bishops.” 

Of the English sees, Gloucester, Chester, Peter- 
borough, and Oxford were created in 1541 ; Bristol 
in 1542 ; a see of We.stminster was created in 1540 
but dissolved in 1550; Kipon was created in 1836, 
when Gloucester and Bristol were united. New 
sees have been recently created by voluntary effort : 
Truro and St. Albans in 1877, Liverpool in 1880, 
Newcastle in 1882, Southwell in 1883. Such crea- 
tion (by an Act of 1847) is not allowed to increase 
the number of lords spiritual. The two Arch- 
bishops and the Bishops of London, Durham, and 
Winchester, always sit in the House of Lords, 
and 21 of the remainder are summoned in order of 
seniority. For the mode of election see Conge 
d’eliee. The dress of an English bishop consists 
of a rochet, which is practically a surplice without 
sleeves, over which is worn the chimere of black 
satin, with the well-known lawn sleeves. 

In 1850 a papal bull xvas issued appointing Homan 
Catholic archbishops and bishops with territorial 
titles in England. This caused great alarm, and an 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act was passed in 1851 by 
Lord John Hussell imposing penalties for the 
assumption of such titles. But the Act proved a 
dead letter and was repealed in 1871. Previously 
the English Homan Catholic bishops had been, ac- 
cording to a usual custom, bishops m lyaHibm m- 
fdeVmm, with sees that were purely titular, e.g. 
Chalcedon, Gaza, etc. Thus episcopal functions 
are exercised in London by a prelate with the title 
of Bishop of Emmaiis. 

Bishop, SiE Hexey Howley, born in 1786, 
was a composer of great merit and reputation. 
Ho became “composer in ordinary” to Covent 
Garden theatre, where he brought out The Vln/m 
of the Sun. The MilleT and h h JAv?., (tuy Maiinor’- 
inr/, The Slaec, Maul Marian, and Cla.ri, intro- 
ducing the well-knowm song Home, Smcet Home. 
He also undertook to improve Mozart and Rossini 
for the English stage. In 1824 he went to 
Drury Lane. His Aladdin, intended to eclipse 
Weber’s Oheron, proved a dismal failure, and with 
The Fortunate Isles given at Covent Garden in 
honour of the Queen’s wedding in 1840 his op(?ra1ic 
efforts came to an end. He 'was a director of the 
Philharmonic concerts, 3:eceived knighthood in 
1842, and in 1848 succeeded Crotch in the chair of 
music at Oxford. He died a poor man in 1855. 
Bishop takes high rank along with Purcell, Arne, 
and other representatives of the English school as 
a tuneful writer of songs and glees, among which it 
suffices to mention Hid we discourse, Should he 
'Upbraid, Mtj pretty Jane, Mynheer Van Bunch., The 
n'bid whistles cold, 21ic Chough and the Crow. 

BisJiop-AticMand, a market-town in the 
county of Durham, situated at the confluence of 
the Wear and the Gannlees, 11 miles S.W. of the city 
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! of Durham, with a station on tiie XoHh-Easleni 
Railway. It derives its name from tin- palatial 
residence of the bishops of Durham, cstaili.slied 
here in Edward I, ’s reign. The niochTu town liall 
has a tower 100 feet in height, th'e streets ai-e well- 
built and clean, and there arc clmrclies, chapels, 
and the usual public buildings. Tin* mauufneture 
of cotton goods and machinery employs most of tlic 
population, but there are large coal-mines in the 
neighbourhood, 

Biskra, or Biskara, a town and militarv jxtst 
in the province of Constantine, Algeria, .standing on 
the S. slope of the Aures Monntains, in a. feiiile 
valley watered by 1 he Wady Biskra. It is an iinpcu-- 
tant depot for the caravan trade witli the interi(»r, 
has mines of iron and quarries of limestoiu; and 
saltpetre, and is famous for its dales and car|.)els. 

Bisley, a town in Surrey, the site of the annual 
meeting of the Tolunteers after their nunoval from 
Wimbledon, wdierc the competitions formerly took 
place, 

Bismarck, Otto Edwabd Leopold, Prixce 
vox, belongs to an old and distinguished Prussian 
family settled in Pomerania and lirandenbnrg, and . 
was born at Schonhausen in 1815. From 1835 to ’ 
1839 he field subordinate positions in the Civil 
Service. In 1847 he married Julia von PuLknmer, 
and entered the Prussian Landtag. He adopted 
Conservative views, which were strengthened by 
the events of 1848, and in 184 9, as a member of the 
new Parliament, he stood forward as one of the 
most powerful opponents of revolutionary ideas, and 
in 1851 he became the recognised leader of his 
party. Bismarck’s programme, framed at t his period, 
has been carried out with but little variation in 
detail until the present day. His aim was to sever 
tlie north German States from any dejiendence on 
Austria or any interference from foreign powers, 
and to wmld them into a free, united nation with 
Pru.ssia at its head. Thinking lightly of constitu- 
tions, xjarliaments, and other contrivances for stilling 
action in talk, he wished the central power to be 
in the hands of a monarch, wise, vigorous, patriotic, 
such as the house of the Hohenzollern could supply. 
His policy must be supported both at home ^ind 
abroad by sufficient military strength ; must aim 
at perfect jmstico and complete adrnini.strative effi- 
ciency; and must create and appeal to a pojmlar 
sense" of religion, loyalty, and military discipline. 
From 1851 to 1862 Bisniarck was employed as envoy 
or ambassador at the Frankfort Diet, St Petersburg, 
Yienna, and Paris, acquiring valuable experience. 
At last William I. summoned him home to act as 
minister, president, and chief adviser of the Crown 
at a moment when a, Liberal majority in the Landtag 
and the schemes of France and A u.stria threatened 
to postpone indefinitely the realisation of his hopes. 
His arbitrary methods made him unpopular at first, 
but his successful conduct of the Danish war and 
the consequent annexation of Schleswig-Holstein 
soon restored public <mnfidonce. A struggle with 
Austria then became imminent, and all Bismarck's 
skill Wits exerted to prevent Napoleon HI. from 
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ta king part in the fray. At this moment (May, 1 SGfJ) 
he narrowly escaped, death at the hands of a fanatical 
assassin, Lionel Cohen. Then followed the Seven 
AVeeks’ war. which saw Austria so speedily humbled 
ah Koniggriitz. The statesman rode by the king’s 
side over the field of battle, and completed the work 
of the needle-gun by skilfully negotiating the treaty 
of Prague. Tlie Bu nd was broken up, and in its place 
si nod the North German Confederation with Prussia 
at its iiead, Hanover, Schleswig-Holstein, Hesse, and 
part of Saxony being added to the Prussian kingdom. 
In 18G7 Bismarck, now the idol of his nation, became 
cliancellor of the Confederation. Napoleon III., 
bitterly disappointed at the issue of the war of 1866, 
sought various opport unities for beginning the strife 
on siK.di terms as would secure tbealliance of Austria 
and theSoutli German States, if not of other powers. 
Bismarck adroitly contrived to make a deliberate 
insult to his sovereign the casus heUi rather than 
the alleged candidature of Prince Leopold of 
Hohenz{.)lleni for the Spanish throne, and at the 
samcj time lie published a proposal from France by 
which Belgium Was to become French territoiy. 
War was declared on July 19th, 1870, and Bismarck 
with the king was present at many of the battles, 
and on September 2 received in person the surrender 
of Napoleon, with whom he arranged for the capitu- 
lation of Se(ian. In October he took up his cpiarters 
at Versailles, and it w'as there on January 18, 1871, 
that he saw the dream of his life fulfilled, when 
William 1. was proclaimed Emperor of Germany by 
the assembled princes of the Confederated States. ; 
He himself received the appointment of Chancellor 
of the Empire, and in that capacity a few days later 
arranged the terms of peace with France. For 
twenty years the “honest broker” was now supreme 
at Berlin, and it might almost be said throughout 
Europe. At home he skilfully took advantage of the 
divisions of parties in the Reichstag to free himself 
practically from parliamentary control. Abroad he 
strove earnestly for peace, and attained his ends 
by playing off one power against another with 
cynical dexterity. He must be credited with having 
circumscribed the Russo-Turkish quarrel of 1877, 
and with having patched up the peace of Berlin. 
He drew himself closer to Austria in 1879 as a hint 
to Russia, and ]:)rescntly showed signs of cordiality 
to the Czar. He sided apparently with France in 
deprecating the British occupation of Egypt, and 
in various "ways tried to lull into quiescence the 
keen spirit of revenge. In 1881 he began to take 
great interest in Gerixitan colonisation, and this new 
departure brought lain into collision with England 
as reganls Africa and witli Spain in the matter of 
the Caroline Isles. The dangers arising from this 
source were happily smoothed down, for a time at 
least, by diplomacy. In 1885 his seventieth birth- 
day was kept with universal rejoicing, and in 1887 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his accession to 
power was celebrated with equal fervour. In this 
latter year the unsettled state of France during the 
Boulanger episode and the open sympathy shown by 
Russia to French ChauvUmtes led Bismarck to seek 
alliance with Italy, and negotiations with Sig. Crispi 
resulted in an' understanding which has never been 
fully disclosed, but it was followed by a large increase | 


in the German army. The death in 1888 of his old 
master, William I., led to no immediate diminution 
of the chancellor’s influence, though it was expected 
that the well-known Liberal sympathies of the 
new kaiser’s wife would ruffle the relations between 
the court and the minister. These anticipations 
were multiplied by the hopeless illness and speedy 
decease of Frederick; but in the person of his 
son and successor rose up a fresh source of danger. 
William II., a young and vigorous man, had learned 
only too well Bismarck’s own doctrine of abso- 
lutism, and he resolved from the first to be the real 
head of the state. In March, 1890, an open rupture 
occurred on the question as to whether the sove- 
reign should communicate with his ministers di- 
rectly or through the intermediary of the chancellor. 
Bismarck resigned, and his resignation was accepted 
in a way that was humiliating to himself, whilst his 
own conduct was not wholly free from insolence 
and want of patriotism. His fall provoked no storm 
in the empire, and for some months he retired into 
private life. His discontent with the new order of 
things was chiefly expressed, for some time after 
his fall, in unsigned but inspired articles in a Ham- 
burg and Munich paper. In 1891, however, he 
obtained a seat in the Reichstag, and his future 
conduct is at this moment a matter of anxious 
curiosity. 

Bismutll, a grey metal found native in Saxony, 
and as oxide (Bismnth ochre) and sulphide 
(Bismuth glance). It occurs in Cornwall as sulphide, 
associated with sulphides of lead and copper. The 
metal is obtained from its ores by roasting, and 
afterwards melting with charcoal and a little iron, 
under a layer of slag. The metal so obtained is 
slowly melted, and the bismuth, -which fuses easily, 
is run off, and finally purified by melting with a little 
nitre. It is a very brittle and crystalline metal, 
fuses at It has at. wt. 210 ; sp. gr. 9*93. 

Its s 3 ’mbol is Bi. It is used as a constituent of many 
alloys. Fusible metal is composed of two parts 
bismnth, one part lead, and one pjart tin. This 
alloy melts at 9G°, and has the property, like bis- 
muth itself, of expanding on solidifying. It forms 
two oxides, BiO;> and BiO^, and forms salts with 
different mineral acids. It shows close relationship 
to antimony (q.v.) in most of its properties. The 
subnitrate and carbonate of bismuth are both 
used in medicine ; being heavy insoluble powders 
they are usually “suspended” in mucilage when 
given in mixture form. There is also a soluble 
preparation, the Liquor Bismut hi et Amraonim 
Citrates; and the subnitrate may be a, d ministered 
in the dry state in the form of lozenges, Trochisci 
Bismuthi. The subnitrate is one of the most valu- 
able drugs in the pharmacopceia ; in certain cases 
of vomiting and of diari-hcea the greatest benefit 
results from its use. The bismuth salts are also 
sometimes applied externally to sores and leigema- 
tous patches, and as a snuff in nasal catarrh. 

Bison, the popular name for two species of wild 
cattle europmis and B. americanus'), sometimes 
made a distinct genus (Bison) of Bovidm (q.v.). 
These animals differ chiefly from the common ox 
and other members of the genus Bos in the greater 
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]n-e:idtii aiul couvcxity of the frontal bones, in their 
longer limbs, in the presence of an additional pair of 
ril)s (there being fourteen x^airs in the bison and 
only thirteen in the ox), and in the much greater 
development of the spinal processes of the dorsal 
vertebra;, which serve as x^oints of attachment for the 
muscles that sux3port tl.e head, and with them form 
the hump so characteristic of these animals. The 
orbits are tubular, and the curved round horn-cores 
are x-^hiced considerably below the level of the 
occiput. The European Bison (i?. europams) has 
been known from classic times. There is very 
little doubt that it is the honassoa of Aristotle, and 
the bi nail of Oppian ; it is mentioned by Pliny (lib. 
viii. c. 15), and contrasted with the mm (B, jjru>ti- 
(feniuis). with which it is often confounded, and the 
same contrast is made by Martial {Lib, Spec, 28) in 
his cx'jigram on the hunter Carpox)horns, who was also 
a. professional fighter with wild beasts in the arena. 
According to this author (i. 105) the European 
Bison was trained to draw chariots in the Ronian 
spectacles. This species was formerly abundant 
over the central and eastern parts of Europe, but is 
now restricted to the Caucasus, and to the forest of 
Bialowicza in Lithuania, where it is x^rotected by 
the Emperor of Russia. It is the larger of the two 
sxaecies, and the largest living European quadruped, 
standing about six feet at the shouldens and 
measuring some ten feet from the muzzle to the 
root of the tail, which is nearly three feet in length ; 
and the strength of the huge beast is x^roportional 
to its size, The general colour is dusky brown ; the 
liair on the forehead is long and w’avy, and there is 
a kind of beard on the chin and breast. In winter 
the neck, hump, and withers are clothed with dark 
brown hair, with an undergrowth of soft fur x the 
former is shod in the summer, and renewed in the 
following winter. The cow.s are smaller than the 
bulls, and their manes and beard.s are not so thick 
and long; they carry their young (which do not 
attain maturity till their sixth year) for nine months, 
the same x>tu‘iod as the domestic cow, and the 
duration of life has been put at from thirty to forty 
years. Like the ox the bison grazes, but feeds also 
oil brushwood, and the bark and shoots of young 
trees, especially of the ash, birch, poplar, and willow. 
It is extremely shy, and as its sense of smell is very 
acute, the hunter can only appi’oach it from the lee 
side ; and when provoked it is very formidable. It 
runs with great speed, but has little staying power, 
and holds its head very low so that the hoofs are 
raised above it in galloxjing. This form is rex^re- 
.sented by a variety (v, jrriseua) in the Pleistocene of 
Europe and Arctic America. 

The American Bison (ij?. americamts) is some- 
what smaller tYmn B, euro but wdth a much 
larger chest, a smaller and weaker xieL'is, a shorter 
and smaller tail, shorter horns, more shaggy liead, 
and heavier beard. It formerly ranged in vast 
herds over North America, between the Great 
Slave Lake and the Mexican frontier, ‘‘form- 
ing the chief means of subsistence to tribes of 
Indians equally doomed to speedy extinction ; ” 
now as a wiki animal it has f) radically vanished, 
and only a few herds remain, in a more or less jiro- 
tected condition. In 188G, when the authorities at 


the Smithsonian Instituti; wished to }')r()cur(’!>xt(;ci- 
rnens for stalling find mounting, their agcmt.s, after 
diligent searcli, were only able 1 o hring back twenty- 
five. Tlie llesh of old bulls was tougli and hard, hut 
that of young fat cows madt; excdlent beef, and w'us 
dried or made into x>emnhcan for futuri; use, while 
the tongue and iuiin]') were reckoned sjHicial deliiu- 
cies, ami the fat was rendered into tallow. I'lie skins 
were dressed for robes or tanned for buff leather, 
the coarse wool was made into cloth, and the drop- 
pings — known as “ buifalo-chips or l)oh-(h:~ruehc ~~ 
were utilised as fuel. No serious attempt has ever 
been made to domesticate this sx^ecies, but Mr. 
Allen (to whose monograxdi all recent writers are 
indebted) thinks that th(‘ experiment, “ would 
evcuitually yield a satisfactory and probuhlya ]trolit- 
ahle result, with the pOhsibility of adding anut her 
valuable dome.stic animal to thost; we already 
yiosse.ss. It is probable that a, niixeil race might 
be reared with advantage.” B. lafifrom, from tlu* 
Pleistocene of 'rexns. is generally considered to have 
])een the ancestor of t his fonin As the European 
species is misnamed the Aurochs, this animal is often 
wu’ongly called a “ butfaln -the particular bovine 
to wliich it is least related, and which it li-ast re- 
semble-s. In India the name “bison” is commonly 
ax^iilied by the English to the Gaur (q.v.). 

Bissagos, or Bijuca Islands, a volcanic grouj) 
oft* the W. coast of Africa, between the Gambia and 
Sierra Leone. I'he larger islets are about tw'enty in 
number, but there are many smaller ones. The 
Frencli and Britisli formerly had stations there, but 
they are now in the hands of the Portuguese, and 
still serve as a depot for slaves. Bissao Is the scat 
of the Portuguese settlement. I’here is a large negro 
Xiopnlation, and the products arc maize, rice, wax, 
jjalm-oil, and hides. 

Bissen, Wjlhe:vi, born near Slesvig in 1798, 
studied sen Ipture in Pome under Tiiorwaldson, and 
returned to Denmark, wliere ho x^roduced some tine 
works. In 1811 he was again in Rome, having 
received a commi?,>ion from t lie f)alli^h Government. 
xV f(‘W years later he carved the Greek frieze that 
adorns the great hall of the jialace at C'openhagen, 
where in 1850 he became director of the Academy of 
Arts, Thorwaldsen left to liim at his deeea.se the 
completion of liis unfmi.died statue. His best-known 
works are Cupid ah u?peninf/ JnaA'rr<m\ and AtaUnUu- 
buutfitf/. He died in 1808. 

Bistort {PolipjoHum BiatoHa), a j^^'etty British 
Xftant often grown in garilens, named snake-weed, 
snake-root, or bistort (twice twistiKl), from its 
twisted root-stock. It ha.s stems 12 to 18 inches iiigh, 
each bearing a spike about two inches long of 
small liesh-pink flowers. Its starchy astringent 
roots have been used both as food and a.s meilicine. 

Bit, the part of a brhlle ((gv.) wliieh is inserted 
in the horse's mouth, together with the rings to 
whicli are fastened the reins and cheek-straps. It 
is made of met«al. There are very many varieties 
of bits. [BlilDLE.] 

Bitche, or BrTZCiiD (anc. Lidiacum or Uic'ma), 
a fortified town in German Lorraine, formeriy inthe 
department of Moselle, France, and to the N, of 
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Iho Y()s^-( 3S MouirLnins. It was formerly named 
Kattenhiuisen, and was taken by lY'ance as part of 
the Diu'hy of Lorraine in 173<S, and restored to 
Germain' in 1 S7 1 . 'i'lie position is a strong one, and 
resisted tlm attack of Austria in 1793 and Russia in 
1797, an<l stood a long blockade in 1870-71. The 
chief iiuluvstries are the manufacture of watch- 
glasses and matches, but there are ii'onworks and 
potteries. 

Bitlmr, a town in the North-West Provinces of 
India, on the right bank of the Ganges, 12 miles above 
Cawnpore. It was assigned as a residence to the 
last Iknshwa, Baji Rao. on his surrender to the 
British, a-nd there his treaclnwoiis sou by adoption, 
Nitmi tSiihib (q.v.), lived in great state, and, batched 
the conspiracy that took shape in the mutiny of 
18,77. Ihn'oloc'k drove him out of the place, which 
is now a sacred ba.thing-place for Hindu pilgrims. 

Bitliynia ks the name by which the country 
tliat occupies the N. W. corner of Asia Minor was 
known to antiquity. It is said to have been called 
Bebricia in remote times until colonised by the 
Bithyni, a Thracian tribe. Though nominally 
subject in succession to Assyria, Lydia, Persia, and 
Macedonia, the native chiefs appear to have enjoyed 
considerable independence, and Nicomedes I. (278- 
250 B.a), the founder of Nicomedia (Ismid). estab- 
lished a dynasty which struggled for some years 
against the rival kingdom of Pontus, and ultimately 
surrendered its territory to Rome (74 B.c.). Pliny 
the Younger was proconsul in 103 A.D. Prusias I., 
one* of these sovereigns, sheltered Hannibal, and 
gave his name to the city of Broussa, destined to be 
the capital of the Ottoman Turks before the capture 
of Constantinople. Bithynia as a Roman province 
was bounded E. by the Parthenius (Bartan) river, 
and S.W, by the Rhyndmus, having an extensive 
coast-line on the Enxine and the Propontis, where 
the Greek colonies of Chalcedon, and Heraclea 
Pontica (Erekli) were early established. Nicma, 
which played so important a part in Churcli 
history, wms then the rival of Nicomedia. The whole 
tract is intersected by offshoots of the Mysian 
Olympus ((5,400 ft.) and the Ala Dagh range, but the 
valleys are exceedingly fertile. Towards the 
Bosphorus the ground is hilly rather than moun- 
tainous, and is densely wooded with valuable 
timber. The Sangarius (Sakaria) is the chief river, 
but tiiere are many small and rapid streams. At 
the fall of tile empire, the Oghusian Tartars held 
the iirovince (1231 A.D.) for a time, but it finally 
passed into the hands of the Turks in 1327. 

Bitlis, a town in the pashalic of Yaii, Asiatic 
Turkey, G2 miles W. of the city of Van. It stands 
in a ravine 5,000 ft. above the level of the sea, and 
2,000 ft. above the valley bcdow, and has mosques, 
baths, convent.s of howling der\ishes, and caravan- 
serais for an extensive through trade. Red cotton 
cloths, arms, silver- ware, and tobacco are the staple 
products, In 1554 Solynmn the Magnificent was 
defeated by the Persians in the vicinity. 

Bitonto (anc. Jhduntum), a fortified city in 
the province of Terra di Bari, Italy. It is the seat 


of a bishopric, has a fine cathedral, an ancient 
castle, and a considerable trade in olive oil and 
Zagarelle wine. Though an old towm, it cannot he 
traced in classical times, and became known in tlie 
Middle Ages for its Accademia degV Inflammaii . A 
pyramid marks the scene of the defeat of the 
Austrians in 1735 by the Spaniards, under Mor- 
temar. 

Bits, or Bitts, a frame composed of two 
strong upright pieces of timber with cross bi'aces 
fixed in the fore part of a ship’s deck, and to which 
the cables are fastened when the vessel rides at 
anchor. In modern ships and especially in shi])s 
of considerable size, the bits are of iron. Smaller 
bits, constructed in nearly the same manner, are 
used for fastening topsail-sheets, etc., on deck and 
stand at the foot of the masts. 

Bitter Almond Oil, a volatile oil obtained 
from bitter almonds, consisting of benzaldebyde 
CgHrjCOH, also called benzoyl hydride. (See 
Benzene.) It does not occur as such in bitter 
almonds, but is produced by the fermentation of 
arnydalbi, caused by a substance, ermilsm, both of 
wdfich are contained in the fruit. The fermenta- 
tion of the amvdalinisrepre.sentedby the equation: 

+ 20H,=--CeH-5C0H+ HCN-f 
prussic acid, and grape sugar being also produced. 
It is also obtained from the stones of peaches, and 
from laurel, cherry, and peach leaves. To obtain it 
from bitter almonds, or any of these sources, they 
are ground, ^Dressed, made into a CJ’eain with water, 
allowed to stand for one day, and the liquid then 
di.stil3ed bypassing superheated steam through it. 
The crude oil so obtained contains p^issic acid, 
from which it is freed by fractional distillation or 
by sliaking with milk of lime, and ferrous sulphate, 
and again distilling. It is a colourless liquid with 
an aromatic odour, boils at 179°. Is miscible with 
alcohol and ether, and slightly soluble in water. It 
has the general properties of Aldehydes (q.v.). 

Bittern, the liquor left after the partial evapo- 
ration of sea water, and crystallisation of a great 
portion of the common salt. It contains, besides 
common salt, sulphate, chloride, and bromide of 
magnesium, and is chiefly used as a source of 
Bromine. 

Bittern, any bird of the genus Botaurus, of the 
heron family (Ardeidee), with six species, spread 
nearly over the globe. The bitterns differ from the 
true herons in having much longer toes and shorter 
legs and neck, the latter clothed in front and on the 
side.s with long, loose, erectile feathers, and nearly 
bare or downy at the back. The}’- are generally 
solitary birds, haunting wooded swamps or reedy 
marshes, lying close by day. and coming out at 
dusk to feed on fish and other aquatic animals, 
mice, and small birds. The common bittern 
(Botaurus stellarh) is from 28 in. to 30 in. long ; 
general plumage rich brownish buff, with irregular 
streaks and spots of black, dark brown, grey, and 
chestnut ; under-surface buff, streaked with brown, 
beak greenish-yellow, legs and feet green. This 
bird affords a good example of protective coloration. 
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There is an instance on r(‘C‘ortl of a, sportsman who, 
having tbot a bittern, was unable to discover it for 
some time, tliough liis dog made a dead point at it, 
so closely did the yiluinage harmonise with the dry, 
coarse grass in which the wounded bird lay. I’h'is 
species was formerly fairly common in the fen lands 
of England, but the reduction of these tracts to 
cultivation has driven it away, and the last recorded 
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instance of its breeding in this country was at 
Upt on Broad, Norfolk, in 1868. It was highly prized 
by falconers for the sport it afforded, though when 
attacked or wounded it is dangerous to approach it, 
for it throws itself on its back and fights vigorously 
with its claws and spear-like bill. Its flesh was 
eaten, and was esteemed superior to that of the 
heron. The nest of the bittern is a mere collection 
of sticks and rushes : the eggs are greenish-brown in 
colour, and four or five in number. The booming 
cry of this bird, wdiich is especially loud and pro- 
longed during the breeding season, has given rise to 
a number of expressive folk-names — Butter-bump, 
Bull-of-the-Bog, Mire-drum~and has been noted in 
English literature from Chaucer to Tennyson. 
Early naturalists thought it was produced by the 
bird putting its bill into a reed or into mud and 
water, and “after aw-hile retaining the air suddenly 
excliuling it again.” Sir Thomas Brown was the first 
to show that this was not the case, for some have 
beheld them making this noise . . . far enough 

removed from reed or water.” The American bittern 
(/y. I.c7it}{iinmnii), an accidental visitor, may be 
readily distinguished from the European form by it.s 
smaller size, more slender legs and feet, and the 
uiyiforrn leaden hue of tlie primaries, which in the 
last-named bird are broadly barred with buff. The 
Australian bittern {B, 27owiloptilus) closely resem- 
bles the European bittern in habits ; the upper 
surface is purplish-browm, except the wings, which 
are buff marked with brown, throat and under 
surface deep tawny buff mottled with brown. The 
Little Bittern {Ardetta Qumaia)^ an occasional 
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summer visitor, forms a connect ing link between the 
bitterns ami the Junmis. It is not. more tlian 13 in, 
long; general ])liimag<^ shades of bu(V, with the top 
of the lica<], shoulders, primaries, ami tail feathers 
shining greenish-lflack. 

BitterS; tlie nanu^ given to a compound pr<‘- 
pared from an infu.-iou of bitter or aromatic herl),s 
in spirits of wine. JIop hit/ers is tlui most common 
variety, and is highly thought of by some, as an 
aid to digestion and a mild tonic. It i.s to tiie hop 
that beer owes its efiicm'v as a toni<‘.. Otluir herbs 
frequently used arc tlio gentian, wormwood, cas- 
carilla, and quassia. 

Bittersweet, a literal translation of the speci- 
fic name of StdHitum Ihiirantd nu the woody night- 
shade, a common British plant cluiibering in 
hedgerows or by the waterside. It has drooping 
clusters of small bright ]mrple fiowers, resembling 
in miniature! those of itscongemr tlie ]iotato, whicli 
are succeeded by oval fruits becoming scarlet. Its 
young stems have hi'en used nu‘dicinally, and liave 
a. taste at first bitter but afterwards swoet. It is 
often popularly confused with the d(!adly night- 
shade {Atropa BcUadmino), an allied plant very dif- 
ferent in appearance. 

Bitumen i.s a general term for a number of 
natural iiiflararnable pitchy or oily substances, con- 
sisting of hydrocarnons, generally to some extent 
oxygenated, and sometimes containing a little 
nitrogen. The liquid forms are called T^ajthiha when 
thin and light-coloured, pei^vlc^ud when less fluid 
and dark yellow or blackish brown, and maltha 
when very viscid. Tlie solid forms are known under 
the general name asphalt (q.v.). They apiparently 
originate, at least in some cases, from the natural 
distillation of organic matter, the petroleum of. 
Pennsylvania coming from Old Ked Sandstone oi 
Silurian rocks, the most limpid and volatile oils 
froni the deepest borings. The asphalt of Trinidad 
is derived from lignite bo<ls in underlying clay. 
As colourless naphtha (CIL) flows from tlu! ground 
it partly evaporates, takes up oxygon and becomes 
brown and thick petroleum, or ultimately solid 
glassy asphalt. Isolated mim.'rals are elaterlie, 
elastic bitumen or mineral caoutchouc; albertlfe. a 
brittle black asphalt ; ozolierlte, ii native! paraffin 
(OH); hatclicHlne., or mineral tallow; and tor- 
haniie, or boghead coal. Solid paraffin and of her 
pure hydrocarbons arc obtainable from all these 
substances by fractional distillation. Solid bitumen 
wa.s used by Niepce in his photographic printing 
process, which depended on the fact that after long 
exposure to light the bitumen became insoluble in 
its ordinary solvents, as oil of lavender. 

Bitzius, Albert, born at Morat, Switzerland, 
in 17fl7, and passed an uneventful life as a. Protes- 
tant pastor. Under the 7tom-(Ic-phune of Jeremias 
Gotthelf he wrote a numlxn* of tales that became 
very popular and spread wiiolesorne lessons of piety 
and morality among the Swiss, in whose dialect 
they were written. He also (jollected national 
legends. His -works wore translated into German 
and thus got a wider circulation. He died in 1854. 
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Bivalve, fi term applied to those animals in 
which tlie shell consists of two separate halves or 
valves. Such are the LAMELL^BRA^X'HlATA, in 
which rile two valves may be equal, as in the 
cockle, or une{]nul, as the oyster ; the BraghiopodA, 
ill which the valves are always unequal though 
eacli valve may be bilaterally symnielrical. Among 
the Crustacea, there are the Ostracoda and some 
Bhyllopoda. 

Bivouac (a corruption of the German heiivaclie), 
in military language, the encampment in the open 
air of a body of soldiers without tents. Each man 
remains dressed and has his weapons by him ready 
for a sudden attack. 

Bizerta, a seaport of Tunis, Africa, 38 miles 
from tile capital, and occupying the site of the 
ancient Tyrian colony Kippo Zaritus. It stands on a 
lagoon wliich communicates wdth the fresh water 
lake of Gebel Ishkeb The Turks, as usual, have 
allowed the excellent harbour to become choked up, 
and trade, still considerable, can only be carried on 
now by small vessels. Fishing, and the preparation 
ot Botarge from the roe of the mullet, are the only 
industries. 

Bizet, Georges, was born at Paris in 1838, and 
received a, musical education at the Conservatoire 
under Hal4vy and in Italy. He came out first as 
an operatic composer with Les Pecheurs de Perles, 
ill 1863. In this, and in the Jolie Fille de Perth 
(18(J7), he showed that Wagner’s influence had 
extended into France. A little later he furnished 
the music for Daudet’s B Arlede/ine^ w-hich was 
very popular with his own countrymen. By far liis 
most brilliant and original work is Carmen, pro- 
duced in 1875. Tile work gave every reason to hope 
tliat greater things were in store, when the gifted 
author died suddenly from heart disease within a 
few weeks of the appearance of his piece. 

BjeXa, or Biela, a town in the government of 
Siodlce, Russian Poland, on the river Krzna. There 
is a large trade in corn, and the Kadziwill family 
have a palace here. 

Bjornson, Bjornstjerxe, was born in 1832 
at Quickne, in Norway, where his father was pastor. 
He completed his education at the universities of 
Christiania and Copenhagen, and his first literary 
attempt was Kalhorg, a drama which he did not 
allow to appear. In 1857 he made his initial 
success in another line with an idyllic peasant 
romance, Symiore SoIbaMen. Ole Bull made him 
manager of the Bergen theatre, and in 1858 he put 
on the stage Haltc Ihtlda and Mellena Slagcne 
{Between the Battles), besides writing his most 
popular story Arne. He then became a newspaper 
editor, but his religious views led to his leaving 
Norway, and for nearly twenty years he lived 
chiefly abroad. From 1870 to 1883 he settled near 
Lilleharamer, and as leader of the Peasants’ 
Party” had some influence in politics. His home 
is now in Paris. His best play is Sigurd the 
Bastard. He is a lyric poet of higli order, and has 
even tried his hand at epic verse. It is impossible 
to give a list of his many novels and tales. In all 
his works he has striven to express the national 


spirit and to discountenance imitation of the 
French, and he has undoubtedly stimulated the 
revival of Scandinavian literature. 

Bjornstjerna,. Magnus, Count, bom in 1779 
in Sweden; was employed in negotiations with 
Napoleon in 1809, and fought at Leipsic in 1813. 
He concluded the treaty wliich united Sweden and 
Norway in 1814, and from 1828 to 1846 was Swedish 
Ambassador in London. He died in 1847. Among 
other works he wrote an account of the Hindu 
theogony. 

Black signifies the entire absence of colour- 
sensation. An object appears black when no api^re- 
ciable amount of light comes from it to the eye of 
the observer. This maybe because (1) the object 
emits no light and no other source is available, a.s 
for instance, objects in a dark room which are then 
all black ; (2) it absorbs all the light which falls on 
it without reflecting any back, like lampblack in 
the ckiylight ; or (3) the light reflected is not 
reflected to the eye of the observer. Thus black- 
ness is not an intrinsic property of the substance. 
But none of these conditions are ever perfectly satis- 
fied ; thus lampblack does not absorb absolutely all 
the light received upon it. [COLOUR, Reixection.] 

Black; Adam, publisher, was born in 1784. in 
Edinburgh, apprenticed as a bookseller for five 
years, and after serving two years as an assistant 
ill London, started for himself in 1808 in Edin- 
burgh, where with his nephew he founded the 
house of Adam and Charles Black. In 1827, after 
Constable’s failure, the Blacks purchased the copy- 
right of the Encyclopcedia Brltannica, and in 1851 
the copyright of Sir Walter Scott’s novels— two 
ventures that brought fame and fortune to the 
firm. Adam Black took a keen interest in local and 
general politics, and after serving twice as Lord 
Provost in his native city, represented it in Parlia- 
ment from 1856 to 1865 in the Liberal interest. 
His death occurred January 24, 1874. 

Black, John, journalist, was born in 1783 near 
Hnnse, Berwickshire. After acting as a clerk in 
Duii.se and in Edinburgh, he removed in ISIO to 
London, and was appointed parliamentary reporter 
for the Morniny Chronicle, of which he became 
practically the editor in 1817. He was greatly 
assisted in this position by the advice and inspira- 
tion of the Mills, and under him Charles Dickens 
began his newspaper career. In 1835 he fought a 
duel with John Arthur Roebuck, who had published 
a pamphlet accusing him of cowardice. His 
editorship ended in 1843, when his friends, he 
having saved no money, bought him an annuity of 
£150 a year. Besides some translations from 
Italian, French, and German authors, Black also 
wrote a Life of Tasso. He died June 15, 1855. 

Black, Joseph, chemist, was born in 1728 at 
Bordeaux of Scottish parentage. He studied in 
Belfast, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, where his cele- 
brated, graduation thesis, Be humore acldo a cihls 
orto,et maynesla alba, was presented to the medical 
faculty June 11, 1754— a thesis that revolutionised 
chemistry and j3aved the way for Cavendish, 
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Lavoisier, and Priestley. After this came his dis- 
covery of latent heat (q.v.), of which, however, he 
failed to publish a detailed account. In 1756 he 
had been appointed to the chair of anatomy and 
chemistry in Glasgow university, but exchanged 
duties with the professor of medicine on account 
of the anatomy, which he felt he was not sufficiently 
quali tied to teach. In 17()6 he received the appoint- 
ment to the chair of medicine and chemistry in 
Edinburgh, where he chiefly devoted himself to his 
professional duties and made his class the most 
popular in the university. Though M. Delue, a 
Frenchman, in 1788 claimed to be the author of the 
theory of latent heat, yet it is upon this discovery 
that Black’s fame chiefly rests. He died in 1799. 

Black, William, novelist, w^asborn in 1841 in 
Glasgow. Taking up journalism, as a profession, 
he in 1866 acted as war-correspondent for the 
Morning Star in the Austro-Prussian war. After 
this he became editor of the Lo7idim BeHem imil 
assistant editor of the Ikiib/ which position 

he resigned in 1875. His first liit as a novel-writer 
was made by A JDaughter of Jletli, published in 
1871, his previous efforts having failed to attract 
very wide attention. The Strange Adventures of a> 
Phaeton (1872) and A Princess of Thule (1873) 
are among his best known works, his latest being 
Donald Boss of Heimra (1891). 

Black Art, magic, especially the power of 
exorcising evil spirits. The term “black” was 
applied because proficients in the art were supposed 
to be in league with the powers of darkness. 

Black Assize, the name given to an assize 
which was held at Oxford in 1557. The High 
Sheriff and 300 others caught an infectious disease 
from the prisoners, and all'perished. 

Black Baboon (Cgnoeephalus n}ge7^'),a small 
aberrant form, from Celebes and some of the 
neighbouring islands, where it was probably intro- 
duced by man. The general form of the skull 
agrees best with that of the mandrill, while the 
position of the nostrils brings it nearer to the 
macaques. It is frequently seen in captivity, hut 
nothing is known of its habits in a wild state. 

Blackband, an iron ore consisting mainly of 
ferrous carbonate. Bituminous matter is also always 
present, frequently in such amount as to render 
the use of cbarcoal in calcination unnecessary. 

Black Bear {Ursus americanus'), a North 
American bear, differing from the brown bear (q.v.) 
of Europe in the colour of its fur, more rounded 
skull, and smaller size, rarely exceeding five feet in 
lengtli. It is practically vegetarian in diet, and 
rather timid, rarely attacking man unless it is 
wounded and brought to bay. or in defence of its 
young. The fur is used for rugs, trimmings, etc., 
and for bearskin caps, holsters, and other military 
accontreraents. The iinme is also applied to Tf 
tihetanus, the Himalayan Bear, or Indian Black 
Bear, about the size of the American form, but 
with a white chin, a collar of long hair, and a 
broad Y-shaped mark on the breast. 


. Black Beer, a kind of beer largely inadti in 
Dantzic in Prussia. 

Blackberry, the fruit of tlic brambh^s, species 
formerly united undt'r the name Buhus frutieosus. 

It is known technically as an ctmrio of drupels, 
consisting of .a nuniber of (a]i(Krar| oiis) 

carpels, each of wliich is a dnqud or miinature 
drupe, with polished skin or epicarp, fieshy mesocarp, 
and stone (endocarp). containing one seed, but 
differing from a ])hiin in having a })crsistent style. 

The calyx and stamens also persist in tine fruit 
stage. Blackberries are largely collected in Englaml 
forpuddings, jam, and jelly. [IIpamole.] 

Blackbird {Timlus merulai)^ one of the best 
known British song-birds, breeding in every county, 
occurring also nearly all over Europe (in some parts, 
however, only as a winter visitant), and in the north 
of Africa and the Azores. Tlui adult, male is about 
ten inches long, plumage^ glossy hlat'.k, uncier- 
surface of wings grcivish-hlack, bill and edg<’s of 
eyelids gamboge-yellow; in the female the upper 
plumage is umber-brown, with some darker spots, 
belly, sides, and lower tail-coverts hair-brown, lull 
dusky brown. In very ohl birds the featluns of the? 
hind-neck are tip])ed with fine hairs. Albino, pied, 
and cream-coloured specimens are met with from 
time to time. Blackbirds pair early in spring, and 
often rear two laoods — a fact noted by Aristotle. 

The nest is formed of small sticks and root-fibres, 
plastered inside with mud and lined with soft dry 
grass, and is generally built in a thickset hedge or 
close bush or tree. The eggs are four or five in * 
number, bluish-green with brownish markings ; and 
the male assists his mate in feeding the brood. ; 
The food of the blackbird is very varied in charac- 
ter; in summer it commits great depredations in ; 
fields and gardens, making some amends, however. i 
by the number of snails, slugs, and beetles wliicb it 
consumes in the winter. Its natural song is loud ; 
and clear ; it can be taught simple airs and toarticu- , 
late short sent ences. In Old and Middle English the 
blackbird was often called the Merle, a name^ now , 
confined to provincial English or archaic litera- 
ture. In America the nanuj is loosely used for 
many birds of .sable ]>lnmage. [Hing-ouzel, 
Savannah Blackbikd, Thblsil] 

Black Book, the name given to the collection 
of the reports furnished by the emissaries of Henry 
VIII. in 1538, who had been sent to discover grounds 
for the suppression of the monasteries. 

Blackburn, a town of Lancashire, England, 
and the leading centre of the cotton industry, is 
situated on a branch of the Kibble, called in j 
Domesday Book “ Blackeburn.” It was incorpora- 
ted as a municipality in 1851, though as far back 
as the 10th century it had acquired inq)ortance as 
a market town. Amongst prominent names in the : 
history of the cotton manufacture, associated with 
Blackburn, are those of Peel, and Hargreave.s, the 
inventor of the spinning jenny. Its educaUonal 
institutions comprise a gTammar school, established 
by Queen Elizabeth in 1567, and a technical college; 
and among its notable buildings are the very 
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ancient church of St. Mary’s, the town hall, and 
exchange. Other amenities are its parks — the 
Corporation hark, of 50 acres, and the Queen’s 
l^ark, of 85 acres. 

Blackbiime, Fraxcts, Tjord Chancellor of 
Ireland, was born in 1782 at Great Footstown, 
County ]\reath. He entered Trinity College, 
Duhlin, in 1798, kept his terms at King’s Inn, and 
thereafter proceeded to Lincoln’s Inn, London. In 
1805 he was called to the bar, and in 1822 adminis- 
tered the Imsiirrection Act in the city and county 
of Limerick. In 1S80 ho became attorney -general 
for Ireland, under Earl Grey, and again in 1841 
under Sir Hobert Peel, succeeding Sir Michael 
O’Loghlen as Master of the Eolls in Ireland in the 
following year. His subsequent appointments were 
in 1840 to the chief-justiceship of Queen’s Bench, 
in 1852 and 1801) to the Lord-Chancellorship by 
Lord Derb}\ and in 1850 Ijord Justice of Appeal by 
Lord I'almerston. He wjjs for several j^ears vice- 
chancellor of Dublin University, and in 1867, the 
year of his deatli, he declined the offer of a 
baronetcy by Lord Derby. 

Blackcap, or Blackcap Warbler (^Sylvia 
airieainlla^, a migratory bird, resident in the 
warmer parts of Europe, arriving in Britain about 
the middle of April and leaving in September, strag- 
glers occmTing sometimes during the winter. The 
adult male is nearly six inches long, has the top of the 
head black, neck ash-grey, rest of upper surface 
greenish-grey, tail barred with a darker shade, under 
surface ash-grey. The female is somewhat larger, 
and has the top of the head reddish-brown, and the 
rest of the plumage more tinged with browm than 
the male. These birds feed on insects, berries, and 
fruit, e.specially red currants and raspberries ; and 
the male takes part in the task of incubation. The 
song of the blackcap is sweet, loud, and wild, 
according to Gilbert White, superior perhaps to 
any of our warblers, the nightingale excepted. 
[(hlICKADEE.] 

Black Cap, the cap of black colour worn by an 
English judge when he is about to pass sentence of 
death on a criminal. 

Blackcock, Black Game, Black Grouse, or 
Heath. Fowl [TetTao tetrix), a British game bird 
of the same genus as the grouse (q.v.). The adult 
male is about 22 inches in length, and weighs from 
4 lbs. to 4-J lbs. ; general plumage bluish-black, 
secondaries tipped with white, and forming with the 
neighbouring coverts a band across each wing, 
under tail-coverts white ; legs furnished with dark 
brown hair-like feathers speckled with white, toes 
pectinated ; the outer tail feathers are much longer 
than those in the middle, and bend outwards on 
each side ; there is a patch of bare scarlet skin over 
each eye, and this is inflated in the bi^eeding sea- 
son. the female, or grey hen, is a much smaller 
bird, little more than 2 lbs. in weight ; general plum- 
age rusty brown, barred and mottled with black or 
dark brown ; under tail-coverts white, tail orange- 
brown, with slight tendency to become curved. 
•The plumage of the young birds is like .that of 


the females. The males are polygamous, and 
during many weeks they congregate in numbei's 
to fight together, and to di.splay their charms before 
the hens. The hen lays from six to ten eggs, 
white, speckled with orange-brown, in a rudely 
constructed nest, generally among long, coarse 
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grass in some marshy spot. The male takes no 
part in incubation. These birds feed on the seeds 
of rushes and other plants, the shoots of heath, 
berries, worms, and insects, and often visit corn- 
fields and stubble for grain. In winter they eat the 
tops and buds of birch and alder, and the tender 
shoots of young firs. They are highly esteemed for 
table. The shooting season opens on August 20th 
and closes December 10th, with some slight local 
variation. The blackcock was formerly common 
in the south of England, where now it is becom- 
ing rare. It is more common in the north of 
England, and abundant in Scotland. It is found 
in Scandinavia, on tlie mountain ranges of central 
Europe, and through Siberia, to Manchuria and the 
north of China. Cases of hybridism, between the 
blackcock and other game birds are recorded. 

Black Corals. [Aktipatharia.] 

Black Death, the name applied to a series of 
epidemics which occurred during the fourteenth 
century. The disease seems to ha,ve originated in 
the East, it raged in Southern Europe during 1346 
and 1347, and first a,ppeared in England in 1348. 
From 1349 to 1357 a large mortality was attributed 
to the Black Death in this country. It is not certain 
whether the epidemics of later years, 1361 and 1368, 
were of the same or of different nature. According 
to some authorities the Black Death was the disease 
now known as Oriental Plague. [Plague.] The 
symptoms appear to ha,ve been in many respects 
simjlar to tho.se of this disease, and glandular 
swellings or buboes were common; but in Black 
Death there was ai:)parently a greater tendency to 
haemorrhage than in true plague, and particularly to 
haemorrhage from the lungs. [H.^EMOPTysis.] The 
purpuric blotches which were seen on the skin gave 
rise to the name Black Death ; such petechiae are by 
no means uncommon in severe cases of true plague. 
The mortality in England has been variously 
estimated at from ^ to | of the entire popuiation ; 
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100,000 deaths are said to have occurred in London 
alone. Certain it is that the niiixiberof deaths was 
so larti’e as to completely revolutionise the social 
economy of the time. The reign of Edward III. is 
regarded by modern economists as one of the 
critical pei'iods in the history of labour, and it can- 
not be doubted that the alteration brought about, 
by the enormous mortality, in the value of labour, 
was the main cause of the social disturbances of 
tlie close of the fourteenth century. 

Black Braiiglits the name applied to a purga- 
tive mixture, the main ingredients of which are 
infusion of senna and sulphate of magnesia. 

Blackfeet. L A Dakota tribe whose real name 
is Sihasapa, one of the original members of the 

Seven Great Council Fires,” now divided, but famous 
in. tradition and known to the early white pioneers. 
[D.\kota.,] 2. A warlike Algonquin nation, western- 
most branch of that family, south of the Saskatche- 
wan, and as .far west as the Rocky Mountains ; 
formerly also in Wyoming, where the curious picto- 
graph carvings on a rock near Fort Washakie about 
the headwaters of Sage Creek, were probably exe- 
cuted by them. The Blackfeet domain, over 130,000 
square miles in extent, was conterminous south- 
eastwards with that ot’ their hereditary foes the 
Prairie Crees, whom they drove from the north fork 
of the Saskatchewan southwards to the Red Deer 
affluent of the south fork. Three main branches, 
BlaclifcetyvoiiQv {SatsIJia or Simlta), 4,000 ; Plefjam, 
2,000 ; and Blood India?! s (JLena), 1,500 ; total 
population (1890), 7,500. The Blackfeet were essen- 
tially a hunting peo^ule, and their territory has been 
much reduced since the disappearance of the bison. 
Many have become Christians, but the Piegans — a 
word said to be a corruption of the English Pagan 
— are still nature worshippers ; their chief deity is 
the Sun. See lieporU of the Bureau of 
Ethnology for 1882-3, Washington, 188(5, 

Blackiisli, a poj^ular name loosely applied to 
several fish of black or dusky hue, and sometimes 
improperly used to denote smail whales and dolphins. 
In England the namci is chiefly given to Centrolo^ 
pirns ponipilus. a porcnform fisli of the acantho- 
pterygian family Slromateiche, found in European 
seas, and occasionally reaching our soutli coast. 
Yarrell records a specimen 32 inches in length, and 
14 lbs. in weight, but individuals of this size are 
rare. There is another British syjecies ( C, hritannU 
CVS), In America the name is given to the genus 
Ceiitroinustis, and to the Tautog (q.v.). 

Black Forest, a range of wooded mountains 
calletl in German Schwarzwald from the dark 
foliage of its trees, is situated in the S.W. part of 
Germany in Baden and Wiirtemberg. Its lengtl^S^is 
about 90 miles, and breadth from IS to 30 miles. 
Its southern and western sides bound a portion of 
the Rhine basin, and it is the source of the rivers 
Danube, Keckar, Murg, Kinzig, Elz, Enz, and 
Wiessen. In the south is the Feldberg, the 
highest summit of the range, reaching an eleva- 
tion of nearly 5,000 feet ; other high points 
are the Belchcn and the Kandel. Geologically the 
Black Forest is chiefly composed of granite, and 


there are silver, copper, iron, lead, and c.obalf mines, 
Itis noted also for its minera! watcx-s, ihos(* of 
Baden-Baden and Wildba<l being esjujcuilly famous. 
Its trees couquise lir. suitable for masts in shij>- 
building, pine, beech, and iiia}ile. At the foot of 
the mountains are many pieturesqm* valleys, of 
which the Murgthal and tlui ll(>lle;uthal an; distin- 
guished for tiuu'r natural beauties. ATllages are 
interspersed throughout, the inhabit ants l>eing 
mainly engaged in the rearing of cattle and tlui 
manufacture of toys, es})eci;il]y wootlen clocks. 
The district is now traverscfi "hy railways, some 
remarkable for t heir engineering. * 

Black Friars, the name given toimmks of the 
Dominican order (tj.v.T TInGerm is also applied U> 
a district of London lirst inhahiti'd by thes<‘ friars, 
and situated between tSt. raid's and llie Temple. 

Black Friday, a term ap])lied to Amrioiis days 
on which some ealamby has liappi'ued, or some 
bad news has be(*n aiiTionneed. Perhaps the best 
known is the (5th of Decemlx'r, 1715, when the 
tidings of the Pretender's arrival at Derby rc*ached 
London. 

Black Flux consists of a. mixture of crude 
tartar, saltpetre, bottle glass, aiifl a little borax, 
melted togetlier and tlneiy powdered. Jt is largely 
used in assaying. 

Blackguard, originally a scullion or humble 
servant in a wealthy household, whose duty it was 
to clean and protect tlje pots and pans. Lateig 
the term was applied to one of low moral character. 

Blacklieatk, a suburb in the S.E. district of 
London, near Greenwich Park. The heath itself 
covers an area, of about 70 acres, and was the first 
ground in England that the game of golf wa.s 
played on. Among its historical associations are 
the risings under Wat I'yler and Jack Cade. It 
was also a favourite liaunt of high way irion. 

Black Hole of Calcutta, an niiventilated 
room 18 feet .square, into which 1R.5 English pri- 
soners were thrust on June 2()th, 175(5; only 23 
survived the night, all the rest being sull'ocated. 

Black House, the mune given to a rude kind 
of dwelling common in the islands of Lewis and 
Harris, and less so in Scotland, and so called to 
distingtti.sh them from wliite stone housi^s. These- 
houses are built of rough stones, and consist of a 
main portion and a wing on each si<le. In the 
smaller wing is the door with a passage containing 
a quern and a stall for calves and lambs, and lead- 
ing to the central part in which are the larger 
cattle, separated from the human inhabitants by a 
line of rough stones. The farther wing is used as 
a barn and sleeping place. There are no window’s; 
their seats are planks placed on sods or simply 
piles of sods, with a threc-leggetl stool for the wife. 
The beds consist of four rough uprights, bound 
together with side pieces, aiicl having a, wooden 
bottom covered with loose straw. 

Blackie, John Stuart, scholar, was born in 
1809 at Glasgow. He studied at Aberdeen and 
Edinburgh, and in Germany and Italy. In 1841 he 
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became professor of hiimanitv in Mariscbal College, 
Aberdeen, and in 1852 of Greek in Edinburgh 
IMversity, which position he resigned : in 1882. 
Amongst his varied works the chief is Self Culttirey 
published in 1871; others are a metrical transla- 
tion of GoiitXiQ' s 1850, 

Homer and the Iliads viitli a translation of the 
Jllad in ballad measure, 1866; IFtf-r Songs of the 
Germans, 1870 ; a Hfe of Burns, 1888 ; contribu- 
tions to philology, etc. He is a strong advocate of 
a rol’orrn in the pronunciation of ancient Greek. 
The foundation of a chair of Celtic in Edinburgh 
University is due to his exertions, and he is an 
ardent supporter of the preservation of Scottish 
nationality in all its forms. 

Blacking, a polish employed chiefly for boots 
and shoes; introduced into this country from Paris 
in the 17th century. Many different varieties of paste 
and liquid blackings exist, generally consisting of 
bone black with fatty matters, and frequently some 
treacle and sulphuric acid added. Liquid black- 
ings for kid shoes, etc., are generally some form of 
spirit varnish coloured by aniline black. 

Black J* ack, the name by which blende (q.v.) is 
known amongst miners. 

Black Bead. [Carbon.] 

Black Better, the name given to the old Eng- 
lish character, because of its blackness. [(CJisf is 
prinfrir tn IShtfk ICcttn*.] 

Black Bist, the name specially given to lists 
of bankrupts or insolvents published in London 
generally once a week. Societies also exist of a 
more private nature for furnishing information con- 
cerning persons of shady character or doubtful 
honesty, with the view of protecting traders, etc. 

Blacklock, Thomas, clergyman, was born in 
1721, at Annan. While still an infant he lost his 
sight. His father, a bricklayer, used to read to 
him such books as Spenser, Milton, Prior, Pope, etc. 
He, too, began to write poetry, which attracted the 
attention of Dr. Stevenson, an Edinburgh physician, 
by whose as.sistance Blacklock received a good 
education, and became a licensed minister in the 
established kirk in 1759. After two years as 
minister of Kirkcudbright, he resigned in 1764. on a 
small annuit}’, which he eked out by teaching in 
Edinburgh. It was a letter from him that induced 
Burns to give up lii.s intention of going to the West 
Indies ; a, conversation between Blacklock and Dr. 
Johnson is also given in a 2bur to the Hebrides, 

Blackmail, money paid by property owners 
to freebooters and robbers as the price of protection 
Horn pillage. The system of blackmail existed 
until the middle of the 18th century in the High- 
lands of Scotland. .Ijater, the term gained a wider 
signiflcance and is applied to all payments which 
are extorted by threats of exposure, etc. 

Blackmore, S.t.r Richard, physician and 
writer, was born at Corsham, Wiltshire, After 
being educated at Westminster school and Oxford 
he became a schoolmaster. Pie then spent some 


time on the Continent, taking the degree of M.D. 
at Padua, and on his return to England being 
admitted fellow of the Royal College of Physicians 
in 1687. In 1697 (having pronounced strongly in 
favour of the Revolution) he was axapointed one of 
the king’s physicians and knighted by William. He 
also continued to be one of the court physicians 
under Queen Anne. Meanwhile, between 1695 and 
1723, he had published seven, epics, \Az, Brinee 
Arthur, King jirtlmr, Eliza, Creatioji, lleclempt'wn. 
Nature of Man, ?a\d. Alfred, oil of which are now 
regarded as insufferably dull. He also wrote some 
thWogical works and medical treatises. He died 
in 1729 at Boxted, Essex. 

Blackmore, Richard Doddridge, novelist, 
was horn in 1825 atLongworth, Berkshire. Educated 
at Tiverton school and Exeter College, Oxford, he 
graduated B.A. in 184.7. In 1852 he was called to 
the ba,r at the Middle Temple. Amongst his novels 
the best known, Lorna Boone : a Bomance of Exmoor, 
was published in 1869. He has also published 
some poems and a translation of Yirgil’s Geoi'gws. 

Blackpool, a town of Lancashire, England, is 
on the west coast, north of the estuary of the 
Ribble. It is chiefly noted as a bathing place, and 
is sometimes called the “ Brighton of the North.” 

Black Prince, The, the name by which 
Edward, Prince of Wales, son of Edward III., is 
usually known, was born in 1330 at Woodstock. 
He early distinguished himself as a soldier in the 
wars with France, leading a division at Cre^y 
when only sixteen. In 1356 he won the battle of 
Poitiers, taking King John and his son prisoners, 
with whom in the following year he entered London 
in triumph. In 1361 he married Joan, the 
Maid of Kent, widow first of Sir Thomas Holland, 
and next of the Earl of Salisbury ; and having been 
created Duke of Aquitaine, settled in 1363 at Bor- 
deaux. His next exploit was an expedition in 
support of Pedro the Cruel, who had been deposed 
from the Castilian throne by his brother, Henry of 
Trastamare. The Black Prince, crossing the Pyre- 
nees, defeated Henry at Navarette ; but Pedro, who 
had promised to pay the expenses of the expedition, 
failed to do so, and the Prince was obliged to tax 
his subjects. This led to a fresh rupture between 
England and France, and during the hostilities that 
ensued occurred the capture of Limoges, at which 
the Prince cruelly ordered the massacre of every 
soul found within its walls. This is the only stain 
on his chivalrous character ; it was also the crown- 
ing act in his military career. In 1371 he returned 
to England, broken in health, and died at West- 
minster in 1376, being interred in Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

Black Quarter {Charbon sgmptomatique, 
Bamehbranct), a disease of cattle, between which 
and true anthrax (q.v.) some confusion has arisen. 
A bacillus has been found in cases of charbon 
symptomaticpie resembling, but not identical with, 
the bacillus anthracis. 

Black Bod, fully designated Gentleman 
Usher op the Black Rod, an official of the House 
of Lords, who acts as messenger to the Upper 
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House, summons the House of Commons to hear 
royal assent given to bills, takes into custody any 
peer who is charged with a breach of privil^e or 
contempt, etc. He carries a black rod surmounted 
by a gold lion. 

Black Sea, or Euxine (ancient name PonUis 
Mixhiua), lies between Europe and Asia, with Russia 
on its N. and E., and Turkey on its S. and W. Its 
area is estimated at about 170,000 square miles, 
its greatest length being 700 miles, and greatest 
breadth 400 miles, and coast line 2,000 miles. 
As to its depth it increases uniformly with the dis- 
tance from the shore, and in the centre the bottom 
has not been reached at 1,070 fathoms. It receives 
from Europe the waters of the Danube, Dniester, 
Bog, Dnieper, and Don, and from Asia the Kizil- 
Irinak and Sakaria, draining an extent of territory 
in Europe and Asia of about 1,000,000 square miles, 
one of the largest drainage areas in the world. On 
the S.W. it communicates with the Mediterranean by 
the Bosphorus, the Sea of Marmora, and the Darda- 
nelles; and on the N.E. with the Sea of Azof by 
the Straits of Yenikale. It has only one island. 
Serpent Isle. Odessa is its chief port from a com- 
mercial point of view ; others are Kherson, Eupa- 
toria, Sebastopol, Batoum, Trebizond, Sinope, and 
Varna. Of its peninsulas the most celebrated is the 
Crimea, on its N. shore. There is no noticeable tide 
in this sea, but strong currents are occasioned by 
the large bodies of water that flow into it, and these 
set for the most part towards the Bosphorus. Its 
waters are not so salt as the ocean, and easily 
freeze, the northern ports being blocked for several 
months in winter time. Though there are great 
varieties of fish, yet the fisheries are unimportant, 
being confined mainly to sturgeon in the Straits of 
Yenikale. The Black Sea has long been known to 
navigators, and has played an important part in 
ancient as well as modern times. At one time 
Russia endeavoured to close it against the ships of 
other nations ; since the Crimean war, however, it 
has been open to all trading vessels. In 1856 it 
was neutralised by treaty, and interdicted to war- 
ships with certain trifling exceptions. In 1870, 
during the Franco-German Avar, Russia announced 
that she would no longer he bound by these restric- 
tions, and they Avere abrogated in 1871. 

Black Snake, a popular name for several 
snakes, from their coloration. In America it is 
applied to (1) Cohihcr constrictor, a large non- 
venomons snake found in the Mississippi A-alleyand 
to the eastward; uniform lustrous black above, 
varying to olive or leaden below, chin and throat 
Avhite. It feeds on birds, frogs, and small mammals, 
and is the deadly foe of the rattlesnake, which it 
boldly attacks and crushes in its folds. (2) Elaplds 
ohsoletvs, also harmless, found east of the Rocky 
Mountains ; light reddish-brown, darkening with 
age till nearly or quite black. Botli species run into 
varieties The black snake of Australia {PseudecJds 
porphyriacus),\i\^ck above and red beneath, is closely 
£illied to the cobra (q.v.), and is very A^enomous. 

Blackstone, Bin William, one of the most 
eminent of judges and the most important English 


legal text AATiter of the LSth Cfnilnry (if Jiot of 
all time). He was the writer of the <-o!muen1an(^s 
on English law, known as JPackstone's (hiomeo- 
tarieSf which to the ])n -.eiit <lay retains its sterling 
v’alue as Jin axithority in tln^* ]n'ofessiun of tluMaAA'. 
There have been many editions of this ini})or- 
tant work by legal Avri tors of great ability ; in tbe 
best of such editions the very text of the original 
work has been retained (enclosed in brackihs) 
adding, of course, the modfuii law and allmn- 
tions or improvements on each |xirtieular snljject. 
Stephens’ Comment aricii is tln^ last 

edition of this Avork, and is on the lines stated. 

Sir William Blackstone avus the son <.)f a silk 
mercer, and was bom in .London in 1723. .He was 
educated at the Charter House ; at 15 y(‘ars of age 
lie was at the head of that school, and in his KUh 
year went to Pembroke ColIeg(\ Oxford, He after- 
wards entered the Middle Temple and av rote The 
Lawyers Farewell to his Slfose, as aKo several 
small pieces of verse, and obtained the gold ineda.! 
for ver.ses on Milton. In 1743 he was elected 
a FelloAV of All Bouls’ College, Oxford, and three 
years afterwards Avas called to the bar. He after- 
wards withdrew to Oxford, purjiosing to lead an 
academic life, but in 1746 he Avas aiipointed Re- 
corder of Wallingfon'l, Berks, on the resignation 
of his uncle. In 1758 Avas a,})poiiited the first Vinerian 
Professor, in AAdiich character he delivered a course 
of lectures at Oxford on Law, Avhich attracted many 
students, among Avhom Avas Jeremy Bent ham. He 
happened to get engaged as counsel in a contested 
election case concerning the rights of cojjyholders, 
and he , afterwards published his opinion on the 
subject. He denied these rights; in the result an 
Act of Parliament aa^s passed doing aAvay Avith 
them. He became so popular from his lectures and 
a new edition which he Avrote of the (ireat Charier, 
and Charter of the Forest, that he ultimately 
found his Avay to the Iuav courts in tlie metropolis, 
and oblaincid extensive practice. He became 
member of Parliament for Hindon in 1761, In 
T7()2 he Avas grantefl a patent of precedence as 
king’s counsel, and in, the next year lie became 
solicitor-general to the queen. The first Aafiume of 
the original coinmeiitarios on the laws of England 
Avas published at Oxford in 1765, the other three 
volumes appeared at intervals sliortly afterwards. 
In 1770 he aauus made one of the justices of the 
Court of Common Pleas (which position he filled 
till his death in 1780). He Avas the author of an 
Analysis of the Laws of Fnyland^ti «listincfc work 
from the Commentaries, of some laAV tracts and 
volumes of reports. As a judge he liad great 
respect for the traditions of the bench, and his 
political opinions Avere moderate. The Hniversity 
of Oxford e(mta.ins several memorials in his honour. 
In 1784 a statue of him by Bacon was erected in 
All Souls’ College. Ho ha*d nine children, seven of 
whom survived him. 

Blacktkorn (Prunus sphiosa), a straggling 
slirub, common in hedgerows, with .spinous 
branches. It is “ precocious,” producing its small 
white fiowers on its blackish branches before the 
appearance of the leaves. Its Avood is hard and 
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taking* a fine polish, and is iised for walking- 
sticks, .and, in Ireland, for shillelaghs. The leaves 
were formerly nsed to adulterate tea. The small, 
rnnnd. harsh fruit, wdilch is a plum in miniature, 
with a bloom on its surface, is known as a sloe, and 
is used in rustic distillery. 

Black Watcli (from the Uaclt colour of their 
tartan), the name given to the companies of High- 
Itinders raised to preserve peace in the Highlands 
ufter tlio rebellion of 1715. In 1739 they were 
formed into th(; 42ud regiment, which in 1881 
became the first hattalioii of the Black Watch 
(Koval Highlanders). 

Blackwater, the name of several rivers in 
Ireland. 1. Rises in the S. of county Tyrone, 
which it divides from Monaghan and Armagh. It 
flows into Lough Xeagh. At one time it was the 
boundary betweiui the English Pale and the Tyrone 
O’Xoills, 2. Rises on the borders of Kerry and 
Linauick. Its coui'se is for the most part easterly, 
an<l it falls into St. George’s Channel through 
Youghal harbour. It is celebrated for the 
beauty of its scenery. There are many other 
streams with this name. 

Black Water, a disease of cattle which derives 
its name from the fact that dark-coloured blood is 
found in the urine of alfected animals. 

Blackwell, Alexander, physician, was born 
in Aberdeen about the beginning of the 18th 
century. About 1730 he seems to have been a 
printer in London, becoming bankrupt in. 1734, and 
being cast into a debtor’s prison, where he was 
supported by his wife Elizabeth Blackwell (q.v.). 
He afterwards wrote a book on agriculture, which 
attracted the notice of the king of Sweden, and led 
to his removal to that country. Here he was con- 
victed of conspiracy against the royal family, and 
beheaded in 1747. 

Blackwell, Elizabeth, wife of the preceding, 
was the daughter of an Aberdeen stocking 
merchant. In 1737 she published A Curious 
Jlerhal, conialru u/f Five Hundred Cuts of the most 
theful Plmits which are mtv used, in the Practice of 
Phi/sle, and with the proceeds freed her husband 
from prison. 

Blackwell, Elizabeth, was born in 1821 at 
Bristol. In 1831 she accompanied her family to 
America, where her father dying and leaving her 
mother destitute, she opened a school at the age of 
seventeen, devoting her leisure to the study of books 
on medical subjects. She applied to the medical 
schools of Idiiladelphia and Boston for admission as 
a student, but was in each instance refused. Ulti- 
mately, however, she succeeded in gaining admit- 
tance to the medical school of Geneva, X.Y., 
and graduated M.D. in 1S49. She then visited 
Paris and Londijn, being admitted in the former 
place to the Materniie hospital, and in the latter to 
St. Bartholomew’s, Returning in 1851 to New York, 
she there set up a practice as a doctor ; published 
in 1852 The Laws of Life ; and in 1854 with a sister 
opened the New York Infirmary for women and. 
children. 


Blackwood, The Hon, Sir Henry, fifth son of 
Sir John Blackwood, Bart., was born in 1770, and 
having entered the navy, was senior lieutenant of 
the Invinclhle, 74, in the action of the glorious 
First of June, 1794. As captain of the Penelope^ 
36, he particularly distinguished himself in the 
capture of the Gulllwiime Tell, 84, on March 31, 
1800. In 1801 he participated in the operations 
in Egypt; and at Trafalgar, in command of the 
Euryalus, 36, acquired deserved fame. In 1807, in 
the ' Ay ax, 80, he accompanied Duckworth to the 
Dardanelles, l3ut had the misfortune to lose his sliip 
by fire. He was promoted to be rear-admiral in 
1814; from 1819 to 1822 he commanded in the 
East Indies ; and from 1828 to 1830 his flag was 
flying af the Xore. He died a vice-admiral in 1832. 
He was one of the captains in whom Nelson reposed 
the utmost confidence, and as a frigate commander 
he was in his day umi vailed. 

Blackwood, William, publisher, was born in 
1776, at Edinburgh, where after an apprenticeship 
wdth a bookseller, and further experience in Glasgow 
and London, he in 1804 started for himself. On 
April 1st, 1817, he issued the first number of the 
Edinburgh Month ly Mayazlne, which on October 1st 
was issued as Blachvood's Edinlmryh Maffazine. 
Among Blackwood’s principal advisers and con- 
tributors were Professor Wilson and Lockhart, and 
the new publication was immediately successful. 
Among publications that have issued from the 
liouse founded by William Blackwood are the 
Edinburgh Encyclojiredla, edited by Sir David 
Brewster, and begun in 1810, Sir Archibald Alison’s 
History of Europe, and George Eliot’s novels. He 
died in 1834. 

Bladder. The urinary bladder is a hollow 
receptacle in 'which the urine accumulates between 
the intervals of micturition. Into it open the 
ureters, and from it passes the urethra. The adult 
bladder is capable of holding about one pint ; it lies 
in the pelvis, to the walls of which it is attached by 
various ligaments. Lining the interior of the 
bladder is a mucous membrane, and this is envel- 
oped by a muscular coat, and finally the bladder is 
invested in xiart by peritoneum. The upper part of the 
bladder is called the apex, the portionadjoiningthe 
urethra is termed the neck, and the triangular area 
' max^ped out by the orifices of the two ureters and 
the urethra is called the trigone. Inflammation 
of the bladder is called cystitis. Tumours may 
develop, too, in connection "with tliis viscus. For 
stone in the bladder, see Calculus. The bladder 
sometimes reexuires to be punctured to relieve dis- 
tension in cases of retention of urine. 

Bladder-iiiit, a name applied to Staphylca 
pinnata and S. trlfollata, shrubs belonging to the 
sub-order Staphylece- in the order SapindaceEc. They 
have opposite, stixmhite, jfinnate leaves, and xjendu- 
lous clusters of small white flow- ers succeeded by an 
inflated capsRi® of two or three partly-united 
carpels. Their geographical distribution is wide, 
and they are grown for ornament in our shrubberies. 

Bladderwort, the popular name for the species 
of the interesting genus of dicotyledonous plants, 
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Utr'umlarla. They arc aqujitic plants with little 
or no roots, and with snf)iuer.a;ed leaves, much 
divi(l(ul, and bearing numerous' small bladders or 

ascidia.” d'hese have a t rap-door opening inwards, 
and are lined by four- rayed hairs. ISbimerous small 
a(iiiatic animals, waterdleas, etc., enter these 
bladders, and are apparently suffocated, the hairs 
absorbing the liquid product of their decay as a 
] iiaimre. T here is no true digestion. The bladders 
do not serve as floats. The flower is personate, and 
in some foreign species large and ornamental, 
UtTicnlaria nehmnhff^vVia, a native of Brazil, which 
has round peltate leaves, lives in the water in the 
hollowed leaves of a Tillandsia. There are about 
1 20 species in the genus, four of which are British, 
and these and others are widely distributed over the 
globe. They sometimes bear tuber-like structures. 

Bladder-wrack, the popular name for those 
oli\'e-brovvn algm of the genus Fucus, wdiicli ha.ve 
air-bladders or floats hollowed out in the tissue of 
their frond-like thallus. Fiimts vcsleulosiis, with a 
midrib and its bladders in pairs on each side of 
it, and F. nodosvs, with a narrow thallus, no midrib, 
and bladders arranged singly, are the commonest 
sea, -weeds on our coasts, where they were formerly 
collected as kelp, and are still used for manure and 
for iodine baths. F. vesieulosus is the essential 
constituent in the remedy for obesity known as 
“anti-fat,” and owing to the iodine it contains has 
been used, in a charred condition, for tumours, 
under the name of “ vegetable ethiops.” 

Blaen, Willem Janszoox, map-drawer, was 
born in 1571, at Alkrnaar, Holland. Pie executed 
terrestrial and celestial globes in a manner that 
had never been approached. His death occurred 
in 1638. 

Blaesi, Jan, son of the jireceding, published 
Atlas Mapr (11 vols.),alsoa series of topographical 
pilates and views of towns. 

Blaine, James Gillespie, statesman, was born 
in 1830, at Brownsville, West rennsylvania. P^or 
a time be was professor in small colleges, to which 
his subsequent title of “ the scholar in politics” is 
doubtless due. In 1854- he was a journalist at 
Augusta, Maine, and from 1S5S to 1862 sjit in the 
State legislature, from 1862 to LSTtJ in the Plouse 
of Kepresentatives. In 1876 he was elected Pmited 
States .senator for Maine. Tn 1884 he was nomina- 
ted for the presidency, but was defeated by Cleve- 
land. In 1886 he accepted under President Harrison 
the secretaryship of state, a position he had held 
under President Garfield. He is the author of 
Ttventij Tears hi Conr/ress. 

Blainville, Henri M.\rte Ducrotay de, 
naturalist, wvas born in 1778 at Argues. Through 
Cuvier he was led to take an interest in natural 
science, and in 1812 was appointed to the chair of 
anatomy and zoology in the P’’acfflty of Sciences, 
Paris, succeeding Chivier in the professorship of 
comparative anatomy at the Jardin des Plantes. 
He died in 1850. His success in authorship was as 
pronounced as in teaching, and amongst his best 
known works are : JJe V Ordayihation des Anrmavie, 
ou Frinei^ycii d'Anatomie Covqyaree^ 1822 ; Cours de 


Fhysiohtjw Uvm’ralc, 1833; Osh'i>f/ra/diit\ 1831)™ 
1864, etc. 

Blair, Hun H, ciergyman, was born in 1718 at 
Edinburgh, where he sludic'd, and after <)('eupying 
the establislied imlpits of Collessii', "Fifeshire, 
Canongate, Lady YesierV, ami th(‘ Higli <'lmrch, 
Edinburgh, he was a])]Hniitt'd, in 1762, ])rofessor of 
rhetoric at the university. He wrote a J Assert a 
on the Poems of Ossian, pub]ishe<l Jiis Zeetinrs and 
Sermons, whicii attracted the notice of GtMU'ge Hi., 
who conferred on Blair a jieiihion of £200 a year in 
1780. He resigned his prufessorshiii in ITKI and 
died in 1800. 

Blair, PiOBERT, Ser)ttis]i divine, was ])orn in 
1690 at Fldinburgh. Ediuaited for the ehureh, he 
was ap}Jointed in 3731 minister (jf At heist aiuh’ord, 
where he wrote his well-known ])oem. The (irare, 
published in 1713, and where he died in i71(>. 

Blair- Atkole, Stjuttisli village in Perthshire, 
at tlie junction of the Gnrrv am! Tilt, ,30 mil(*s 
N.N.W. from Perth ami 20 K.E.W. from Dnnkehl. 
Near it is Blair Castle, the seat of the Huke of 
Athole. 

Blake, Bobert, one of the greatest com- 
manders that liave served England, was born in 
1598 at Bridgwater, Somersetshire, where ])is father 
was a wealthy merchant. From 1615 to 1622 young 
Blake, who * had previously been educated at 
Bridgwater grammar school, was at Wadliam 
College, Oxford, where he took his B.A. degree in 
1617. Upon leaving Oxford he appears to have 
devoted himself to elegant pursuits and the life of 
a country gentleman, until, in KMO, he was elected 
member of Parliament for his native place. 4Yhen 
the Civil war broke nut he linked his fortunes wnth 
those of the Parliament, and, having raised a troop 
of dragoons, became in Kilo governor of Taunton, 
He was there beseiged by Ltjrd Goring, but, amid 
great disadvantages and discouragements, defended 
the] dace until t lie si i^ge -was raised. Pie did not, 
however, agree with all llie actions of the Republican 
party, and strongly disajiproved of tlie execiitlon of 
the king. Not unlil February, 1619, did he beciune 
associated willi the service in which he was destimsl 
to gain undying renown. Tn that month lie was 
appointed a, oomiHissioner of the navy, and soon 
afterwards he was sent with a force in pursuit of 
Prince Rupert’s semi -piratical squadron. He shut 
the , prince up in Kingsale harbour, and followed 
him closely when he broke the blockade. Rupert 
then took refuge in the 3’agus, where the Portuguese 
afforded him protect ion in spite of Blake’s remon- 
strances, wherenpem Blake, in retaliation, attacked 
the home-coming Portuguese fleet from Brazil and 
took or destroyed 20 sail of it. Having carricnl 
homo hisprizcis, he returned to ])ursue Rupert, whom 
he chased into Carthagenn and thence into Malag'a, 
wdiei'e he fell upon him, destroyed thrc'e of his shijis, 
and obliged the prince to rc'lin^ to the court of 
Spain. Blake continued in Die Mediterranean until 
1653, making the flag feared and re.siiected there, 
and taking many prizes. Upon his return he was 
appointed vrarden of tiie Cinque Ports. In 1652, 
just before the outbreak of war with Holland, which 
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was then the most formidable naval power in the 
world, Blake was created admiral for nine months. 
Lying- witli but 20 ships in the Downs, he began 
the war by attacking Tromp, who came there with 
b") sail and who refused to strike his flag to him. 
Bcitig rortiinately reinforced, he drove off the 
Dutch with a loss of two of their ships. This was 
on May 18, In July Blake met and took the 
whole butch fishery fleet and its convoy, and in 
September he chased De Witt and De Ruyter in 
running light from the Kentish Knock into Goree, 
ca[)turi!ig or destroying several of their vessels. 
Blake wtuit back to the Downs, where, in a> short 
time, he found liimself with only 40 ships. In this 
situation he was furiously attacked by 80 vessels 
under Tromp, and was, as might be expected, badly 
beaten. He lost (> shi])s, but on the other hand he 
destroyed at least one of the enemy. His temerity 
in accepting battle on this unfortunate occasion 
must, upon the whole, be blamed ; but it w-as 
Blake’s sole tactical mistake of any importance, 
and, ha,X)pily, the groat leader was soon able to win 
a. compensating advantage. By February', 1053, he 
had managed to increase his fleet to 80 sail. With 
Monk and Deane as his associated “Admirals and 
Generals at sea,” he sighted Tromp, who had nearly 
100 sail, and on February ISth clefeated him, though 
not decisively, off Portland. Following up his 
success, he chased the Dutch to their coasts. In 
April, 1053, CToniwell, much apparently to Blake’s 
disappointment, assumed supreme authority ; but 
the admiral, who fully realised that, after all, the 
external troubles of his country were its more 
serious ones, had long since ceased to take an 
active part in politics. “ It is not,” he said, “ the 
business of a seaman to mind state affairs, but to 
hinder foreigners from fooling us. Disturb not one 
another with domestic disputes, but remember that 
we are English and our enemies are foreigners ; 
enemies vrhicli, let what party soever prevail, it is 
equally the interest of our country to humble and 
restrain.” A very few days after Cromwell’s as- 
sumption of power Blake again drove the Dutch 
into tlie Tex el, and there blockaded them, until, 
hearing that Tromp was at sea with 120 ships, the 
admiral went in search of him. He found him on 
June 3rd, 1053, off the coast of Essex, and having 
fought him for two days, gained a con.siderable 
succes,s, though not without the loss of Deane, who 
was killed by a cannon-shot. In the next year a 
new field was found for Blake’s energies, in the 
Mediterranean, where Algiers was intimidated and 
Tunis forced into surrendering all English cajjtives. 
In 1050, the admiral, there being war with Spain, 
cruised in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar ; and in 
1057, having heard of the presence of a Spanish 
trensnre-fl.eet at Santa Cruz, Teneriffe, he went 
thither, and, in a manner wduch for conduct and 
gallantry has never boon exceeded, not only silenced 
the numerous and heavily-armed batteries on shore, 
but also destroyed every one of the galleons. It 
was a glorious exploit, and it was a fitting close to 
a glorious career. Returning in his flagship, the 
'Si. George, Blake, whose devotion, to his country’s 
welfare had seriously undermined his health, died 
on Aug. 17th, 1657, as his fleet was triumphantly 


entering Plymouth Sound. His body was worthily 
buried in Henry VII/s Chapel at Westminster ; but, 
to the eternal disgrace of all concerned, it was, at 
the Restoration, taken up and thrown Into a pit in 
St. Margaret’s churchyard. Since then, however, 
no one "has dared to attack his memory. He was 
one of the greatest and the bravest of Englishmen : 
he first made the English flag generally respected 
at sea ; and in the whole of her history Britain 
has had no sea-captain of whom, in all respects, 
she can feel prouder. Indeed he is one of the 
very few great commanders whose characters 
appear to he without flaw. 

Blake, William, painter and poet, was born in 
1757 in London. At the age of 14 he was appren- 
ticed to an engraver for seven years, proceeding in 
1778 to the school of the Royal Academy, where he 
studied from the antique and began to draw from 
the living model. In 1780 he exhibited his first 
picture, 'ilie Death of Ectrl Godwin, in the Royal 
Academy’s first exhibition in Somerset House ; and 
after marrying in 1782 Catherine Boucher, wdio 
proved of great assistance to him in his work, he 
opened a pnntseller’s shop in Broad Street in 1784, 
Meanwhile, in 1783, he had published^ Poetical 
Sketehes, which marked him as a coming poet. 
For his Songs of Innocence he was unable to find a 
publisher, and hit upon a plan of producing them 
I himself, revealed to him in a dream, he used to say, 
by his dead brother Robert. Besides revealing the 
poet, this publication exhibited an inventive artist 
in decorative design. Among Blake’s other best 
known works are '. Book of Tkel, 1789 ; Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell, 1790 ; Gates of Paradise, 1793 ; 
Songs of Experience, 1794 ; Tke Book of Erizen, 
1794 ; The Song of Los, 1795 ; The Book of Akani a, 
1795, etc. He illustrated Young’s Night's Tkonghts, 
Blair’s Grave and The Book of Job. The strength of 
his genius lay in the vividness of his imagination. 
Though he commanded the patronage of the public 
to a very limited extent during his lifetime, his 
genius did not fail to attract friends whose kindly 
assistance relieved his declining years, which were 
passed in poverty. He died in 1827 at No. 3, 
Fountain Court, Strand, whither he had removed in 
1820, and was buried in Bmihill Fields. 

Blanc, Jean Joseph Louis, historian and 
socialist, was born in 1811 at Madrid. He began 
his career as a journalist at Paris, and in 1839 
founded the Bevue die Progrh, in which appeared 
his principal Socialistic work. Be V Organization du 
Travail. This gained for the author a wide fiopu- 
larity amongst the working classes, and on the out- 
break of the revolution of 1848 he was chosen a 
member of the pjrovi.sional government and 
appointed president of the commission of labour. 
Accused of being implicated in the disturbances of 
the summer in the same year, he escaped to London, 
where he remained until the downfall of the 
empire. On his return to Paris he was elected to 
the National Assembly in 1871, and afterwards 
became a member of the Chamber of Deputies. 
Besides the work already mentioned, his writings 
embrace Histoire de Dix A7is (1841-4), Histoire de 
, la Bevolntion Francaise, Lettres sur VAngleterre 
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(lSi)5-7), Illstidre tie la Ilh'olutio% de 18 JfS, 1870, 
etc. He' died ill 1882 at Cannes. 

' Blanchard, Lam an, , jonrnalist, was ■ born in' 
18t)‘l at Yarmoiitli. In 1827 lie was appointed 
secretary to the Zoological Society, and in 1831 
became editor of the Magazine. His Z/?/?v’6* 

Offerings, dedicated to Charies Lamb, and published 
in 182<8, received high commendation from Allan 
Ciiiminghara and Lamb. In 1845, his mind having 
become unhinged through the death of his wife, 
he committed suicide. 

Blancli-lioldiag, or Blench -holding, in 
Scottish law, a, tenure by which the tenant is 
bound to pay only a nominal yearly duty, e.g. a 
peppercorn, to his superior as an acknowledgment 
of tlie latter’s right. 

Blanching, m IlorUeulttire, a method of ren- 
dering plants white, and of depriving them of 
coarseness and bitterness, by growing them in a 
dark place. Seakale and rhubarb are reared in 
this way. 

Blancmange, a. table-dish made of dissolved 
isinglass or gelatine, of arrowroot, ground rice, etc., 
boiled with sugar, milk, and flavouring substances. 
Blancmange used to contain fowl, meat and eggs. 

Blanco, Cape, i . e . White Cape, on the west 
coast of Africa., is a rocky projection from the 
Sahara, and lies in lat. 20"* 47' N. and long. 16'" 
58' W. 

Blandford, an English municipality, in Dorset- ! 
shire, stands on the Stour. Near it is Lord 
Fortrnan’s seat, Bryanston Park, and from it the 
Duke of Marlborough derives his title of Marquis 
of Blandford. 

Blandrata, Giorgio, was born about 1515 at 
Salnzzo, Piedmont. In 1556 on account of his 
advanced religious views he had to take refuge in 
Geneva and ultimately in Poland, where he sowed 
the seeds of Ihiitarianism. dying about the end of 
the 16th century. 

Blane, Hie Gilbert, physician, was born in 
17-h) at Blanefield, A^u'shire. After graduating 
M.D. ho became physician to the fleet in the West 
Indies under Admiral Rodney. In 1783 he wms 
appointed physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
London, bringing out in the same year his treatise 
On the Diseases of Seamen, and in 1795 was one of 
the commissioners on the Navy Medical Board. In 
this latt<u' capacity he was instrumental in intro- 
duce ng lime- juice as a j^ro vent ive of scurvy on board 
shij). Among his publications the chief was 
Elements of Medical Jjogie, 1872. He received his 
baronetcy in 1812, and died in 1834. 

Blanket, a large piece of loosely- woven woollen 
stuff, used as a covering either for a bed or for a 
horse. Uncivilised people, such as the N. American 
Indians, use them as garments. In America very 
fine, expensive blankets are used. 

Blank Verse, a kind of verse without rhyme, 
but possessed of rhythm. The term is usually 
applied in England to the iambic pentameter, which 


is mainly used in English (Iramatic- ])tu‘iry and 
epic poetry. All 81iakes]H>aro’s plays are in’ blank 
verse, as is Milton's Buradise Lost. 

BlaiKTTii, Jerome Adolphe, ])olitieal eceiu)- 
nomist, was born in ITJiS at Rice. Whilt* a. siudent 
at Paris he ac<(uired the friendsl)i}> of J. Ib iSay, 
through whom he was iiidueed to study ecTaiomic's, 
and whom in 1823 lu' suetaaMk^d as pn^fessor at the 
Chnsermtolfe des Arts cl Metiers. Ib^ was an ad- 
vocate of free trade doctrines. His chief work is 
Ilistowe de V Economic Pidifigoe en Europe, drpuis las 
aneiens jnsgiCd nosjonrs (5 vols. 1837-12). He died 
in 1854 at Paris. 

Blanqni, Lons AntuSTE. revolutionary so- 
cialist, brother of the ])r(*c{*<ling. was horn in 1805 
at Nice. He was a., h'ading ligure in all the revolu- 
tionary movements of his time, and s])ent half his 
lifetime in prison for his extrmne conduct. He died 
in 1881. 


BlapS, the nanui of t 
of beetles, Blapr,id(t\ of 
which B. mortisaga. the 
common Churchyaiv I 
Beetle, is the best 
known; their wings are 
generally obsolete, and 
when attacked they 
emit a liquid witii itn 
unpleasant odour. 

Blarney, An tt cry, 
cajolery, extravagantly 
complimentary language. 
The term is derived 
from the Blame g-si one, 
a stone in a village in 
county Cork in Ireland, 
wrhich is fabled to en- 
dow with wonderful 
powers of flattery the pr 
ing it. 
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(71 mortisutjii), with larva. 
‘son who succeeds in kiss- 


Blasins, Ht., Bishop of Behask, Armenia, 
suffered martyrdom in the persecution of Liciniiis, 
316. He is titular ])fitroH of the woolcombcrs, 
who claim him on the ground that his flesh was 
torn by iron combs. His festival is February 3. 

Blasphemy, according to Blaehlonc’s Com- 
menfa.rics, an oflVnce against God and religion, 
consi.sting in the denying the being or ])rovi<lence 
of God, or in contuiiudious n*proachcs of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, and juofane scoffing 
at Holy ScriiM lire, or c‘x posing it to contempt aiul 
ridicule. These otVciu^es are ])unishable at common 
law by fine and imprisonnumt, or other infamous 
corporal punishment. 'I’he Blasphemy Act, passed 
in 1698, enacts “that if any person educated in 
or having made ])rofession of the Christian reli- 
gion should by writing, pnmehing, tt^aching, or 
advised speaking deny any one of the persons of 
the Holy Trinity to be God, or sluuikl assert or 
maintain that there are more Gods than one, 
or should deny the Christian religion to bo true, 
or the Holy Scripture to be of divine authority, 
he should upon the first offence be rendered 
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incapable of bold mg any office or place of trust; 
and for the second, incapable of bringing any 
action, of being guardian or executor or of taking 
a legacy or deed of gift, and should suffer three 
years’ iniprisonnient without bail,” but the pro- 
secution must be commenced within four days of 
the hlasjdiemy spoken, and is to be desisted 
from and all the penalties to be removed upon 
the defendant’s renunciation of his heretical 
opinions. An act passed in 1813 excepts from 
these enactments persons denying as therein men- 
tioned the Holy Trinity. In an important case 
occurring in the year 1867 the court reaffirmed a 
],)revious declaration of Chief Justice Hale, viz. : — 
That Chr’istiaoiUy was part of the Law of Eny land 
{to ho timnd in Blaokstonds Com me^itaries). 

The commissioners on criminal laws (6th report) 
remark, that “ although the law forbids all denial 
of the being and providence of God or the 
Christian religion, it is only when irreligion assumes 
the form of an insult to God and man that the 
interference of the criminal law has taken place.” 

In Scotland the punishment for blasphemy was 
formerly death. By an Act of Charles II., any person 
who, “ not being distracted in his wits, should curse 
God or any person of the Blessed Trinits",” was punish- 
able with death ; and by a statute passed in 1695 
in King William’s reign, any reasoner against the 
being of God or any person of the Trinity or the 
authority of the Holy Scriptures or the providence 
of God in the government of the world, was to be 
imprisoned for the first offence until he should give 
satisfaction in sackcloth to the congregation ; to 
be punished more severely for the second offence, 
and for the third to be doomed to death ; but by 
an Act passed in 1826, amended in 1837, blasphemy 
was made punishable by fine or imprisonment or 
' ■ .both. 

In the United States punishment is attached 
not only to this offence as above indicated, but to 
any language calculated to sap the foundations of 
society.' [Cursing, S^'earing.] 

Blast Furnace, the furnace used for the 
smelting of iron, i.e. the extraction of the metal 
from its naturally occurring compoun<ls or ores. 
In shape, size, and proportions, blast furnaces vary 
considerably according to the nature of the fuel, 
the character of the ores, etc., employed. The 
general shape may be described as of two truncated 
cones, united at their bases, the angular junction 
being rounded off, forming the hashes. The furnace 
Is, built of firebricks; outside this, and separated by 
a sjiace filled with sand, etc., is another layer of 
firebricks, and surrounding all are wrought iron 
plates united by rivets. The part of the furnace 
above the boshes is known as the staeh; and the 
top portion of the stack forms the throat, which is 
generally capiible of closure, to admit of the col- 
lection of the gaseous products. The bottom of 
the furnace constitutes the hearth, around which 
are openings through which the twyers, or pipes 
from the blowing engines, deliver the blast. In 
most cases the hot gases passing off from the fur- 
nace are utilised for the purpo.se of heating the 
blast. The front of the hearth is continued forwai’d 



beneath an arch of the walls — tymp arch— to 
form a cavity known as the fore-hearth. In front 
this is dammed by a block of firebrick supported 
by a metal damplate. On the top of the dam is 
a groove known as the emder notch, through which, 
when the furnace is Working, the slag runs into 
trucks placed to receive it. In the dam also is the 
tapping which, except when open for the 

purpose of allowing the molten rnetal to flow out, i.s 
closed by a tightly rammed plug of clay. The 
height of such furnaces is about 70 feet. When 
starting the furnace, wood and coke are intro- 
duced, then layers of limestone and coke with small 
quantities of the ore, till the furnace is about one- 
third full. The wood is then ignited, ore, fuel, and 
limestone (the flux) being* added lightly, and the 
blast slowly increased, the normal condition not 
being reached for some days. It is then kept con- 
tinuously working or hlastf hj filling in from 
the top the mixture of ore, fuel and flux. The slag 
runs off as before stated, and the iron is tapped 
when neces.sary. The furnace itself remains in 
blast frequently for years without intermission. 
For the chemistry of the process see Iron. 

Blasting’, an operation of much in'actical im- 
portance in mining and civil engineering, for the 
removal of obstruction by explosives such as gun- 
powder, guncotton or other special preparations of 
nitro-glycerine. [Explosives.] Thus in tunnelling 
through hard rocky material, holes of 1 to inch 
diameter are bored by hand or machine to the 
depth of a few feet, a cartridge of the explosive is 
pushed to the farther extremity of each hole, which 
is then tamped or blocked up with sand or clay suf- 
ficiently firm to prevent the explosion simpjly acting 
in the directly outward direction. A fuse leads 
from without to the embedded cartridge, and takes 
a known time to carry ignition to it ; during this 
time the workmen retire and w'ait for the explosion 
in a sheltered spot. It is often expedient to fire a 
number of such charges at the same time, in which 
case electricity lends itself readily for the simul- 
taneous heating of tlie fuses. Thus in the 'm'nie- 
system of blasting, where it is necessary to remo^*e 
very large masses .such as reefs or i.slots tliat ob- 
struct ship-way, the rock is honeycombed wil:h 
small tunnels, charges of the explosive are ]>lace(l 
all over the area to be acted iipon, and the fuses 
are connected by wires which lead to a safe distance, 
from which the firing may be effected by the passage 
of the electric current round the circuit. The best 
instance of this kind is that of the blasting away 
of a. reef at Hell Gate, Long Island Sound. New 
York, where a charge of 120 tons of rapvid ex))losive, 
distribute/! through about 20 miles of drill-holes, 
was fired in a single operation. 

Blasting Gelatine is an explosive, or rather 
a class of explosives, consisting essentially of the 
combination of nitro-glycerine and nitro-cotton. 
It is manufactured by dissolving finely divided 
nitro-cotton in heated nitro-glycerine. The result 
is a gelatinous-looking mass. It is made up for 
use according to the purposes for which it is de- 
signed. For blasting it takes the form of solid 
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cylindrical cartriclg-cs ; for ^-1111 cliargCH it takes the 
form of thin cord-like lilanients or of small cubes. 
One variety of it is known as Coi’dite ; another as 
jMaxiin Smokeless Fowder. Specially strong de- 
tonators are required to explode it, and confinement 
is needed to develop its power. It is nnatrected 
by water; and if a. little camphor or benzole be 
added to it in course of manufacture, it may be 
rendered almost insensible to explosion by shock 
or blow. 

BlastoccBle. [Bl astosfh ere.] 

Blastoderm, the term api;)lied in Endnyolog-y 
(q.v.) to the flattened disc of cells resulting froi’n 
the segmentation of the ovum, and in whicii the de- 
velopment of the embryo ])roceeds. 'J'he blastoderm 
divides into two layers, epiblast and hypoblast ; a.nd 
a third layer, the mesoblast, snbserpientl^y ajqiears. 
From tlie epiblast jire developed the cutaneous and 
nervous systems, from the hypoblast the epitheliiim 
of the alimentary tract with its ducts, and all other 
tissues of the body are derived from mesoblast, 

Blastoidea, an extinct class of Echinoderniata 
belonging to tlie group in which the body (calyx) 
is iisiially supported on a stem ; in many of the 
Blastoids, however, this structure is absent. The 
Calyx is small ajid ovoid or globular, and formed of 
a series of plates of which the most important are 
arranged in three zones : the lowest consists of three 
" basal ” plates, above which is a circle f)f five radials, 
and X)artly between but mainly above these is a circle 
of five interradial ” plates. The radial plates are 
forked, and in the angle of each is the ambuiacral 
field; at the sides of these are rows of pores which 
open below to a series of chambers known as the 

hydrospires,” which may be respiratory, repro- 
ductive, or both. The mouth occurs in the centre 
of the upper part of the calyx, and is surrounded 
by a circle of a]H!rtures, known as the spiracles, 
whioli lead to the Iiy<lrosj)ires. The anus also 
opens in this circle. The group lived in tlie Silu- 
rian, Devonian, and < 'arboniferous periods, aiid in 
the last it obtained its maximum develo]:»meni and 
became (‘xtinct. Tlie tyfiical genus Penf irmitea is 
not found in England, the forms rcferrcfl to it be- 
longing really to the mmus iimtiaUwrvun^. 

Blastomere. [Blastosfiiere.] 

Blastopore, fhe opening by whicli the central 
cavity of an embryo, when in the blastosphere (q.v,) 
stage, c.ommunicates with the exterior. This may 
])ersist either as the nauith in most worms and 
molluscs, or Jis the anus in Scrpula (<i.v.) and the 
limpid ; or as both mouth and anus in some sea- 
anemones Peachla ) ; or it may be closed 

entirely, and the permanent openings formed else- 
whon* ; or, as in the case of insects, it may never 
be formed at all. 

Blastospliere, or Blastula. After the fertili- 
sation of am ovum or t\gg it commences development 
l)y divhling into two ; each half again divides, and 
these parts contimu^ to sub-divide into S, ItJ, 32 , 
and so on, till the ovum is composed of a mass of 
a large number of cells. In this stage it is called a 
“ morula,” and each of these cells is a hlmtomero, 
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In most cases these hlastoiiuTes arrange thmii- 
selves ill a. single layer called the 
forming a splierical ‘shell eneloMiig a central 
cavity. In this stage il is a /Fi'/.sfc.sybe’/r, and the 
cavity in it is the hlastoca‘h\ and it iisuady opims 
to the exterior by an aperture known as the hl(/,sfo~ 
ywc. In some cases this ])nn‘ may ])ersl^t thiongh 
life as citlnu’ th(‘ mouth or amis of the a<lnit, but 
in most cases it closes and the permanent openings 
form els(;wher(‘. In some rare laises the biastie 
cfclo may remain as the body ca.vity of the aflult. 

Blastosty;le, the stalk which hears the re- 
productive buds (gonopl lores) in some* UvOROJiJEV. 

Blastnla, the same as BLASTOsmiKUE. 

Blatta, or Feuiplaneta, the cockroach, an 
insect belonging to the or<ler OirmocTHRA. so that 
it is not a t.riie beetle, tliougli ]K)|»ular]y known astlic 
“black beetle.” '[’lie bof.ly is hivesteil in a hanl 
brown coat 01' cut icle ; it is divider) into a inimlxu* 
of distinct segments grouped into three rlivi.sions, 
head, thorax, and ahdomen ; the first bears two 
large (yes and a, coiiqilex masticatory apirnratus. 
The thorax is of thrc'e segimmts, and in the male 
bears three pairs of Ic'gs and two of wings ; tlui 
front pair of the latter are hardened into elytra or 
wing cases, which, when the animal is at rc^st, 
cover find protect the soft flying wings. The 
female i.s wingless. The abdomen is of ten seg- 
ments, and tile only appendages are two small 
ones on the last segment. The animal breathes by 
a series of tubes raniifying through the body, and 
whicli open to the exterior by 20 pairs of “spiracles.” 
The heart is a straight tube running along the 
back. The alimentary sy.stem is very well deve- 
loped and complex. The nervous system consists 
of a ganglion above the ruouth, from which pro- 
ceeds a dtmble chain of ganglia along the ventral 
side. As its tiaiiie {Pet'iplaneta oncnfjfrui) implies 
it is not indigenous to England, but has been im- 
ported from the East. The W(st Indian “ Dnun- 
jner,” wliicdi belongs to the same iiunWy {JPaitUl(f‘) 
also occurs occasioually in England. 'JTie cock- 
roach takccs about six years t<.> reach maturity. 

Blaiiw-Bok (Dutch = hnclf), a. Soutli 
Afrioan antelope; {.Kfjaa'riK^ leA(C-oph€(‘uP) living in 
small herds in t he open plains, it is about .six fecT 
in length, and stands somewhat less than four 
liigh at the shoulder. 'The liide is black, and it is 
tliis colour, reflected througli tlie ash-grey luiir. that 
has given rise to the popular name us(;d by the 
Diitcii settlers, and to that of Foan Ant elope by 
which the animal is known to sj)ortsmeri. 'The 
liorns are long, curved, and marked witli rings to 
within six. inclies of the tips. 

BleacMng, in its wider sense, the elimina- 
tion of colour from a. substance, but in a r(;sfric- 
ted sense tlie destruction of the colour of 
organic flibr(;s or fabrics by ehemic^al means, so as 
to leave them white in app(‘aran(*.e. The agent 
most commonly (miployed is (dilorine, bleaching 
powder (q.v.) being usi;d as the source of this 
element. 'I'he general mode of operation may lx; des- 
cribed in tlie case of cckt on fabrics. Before bleaching, 
the separate pieces are stamped for purposes of 
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identification, thou stitched together, and the loose 
librcs singed. They are thoroogiil}' washed with 
water, mechanical contrivances being arranged for 
tliis as for all other processes. After washing 
they are subjected to the lime hoil, i.e. passed 
through, milk of lime and boiled with water. They 
are ne.xt passed through dilute hydrochloric acid, 
again washed, boiled with soda, some resin being 
also added, and subjected to another thorough 
washing with %vater. These operations have for 
their object the removal of mechanical, fatty 
and otlier impurities. The fabrics are now ready 
for treating with the bleaching liquor — eliem’wldng 
— and are immersed for six or eight hours in a 
solution oi bleaching powder which it is necessary 
should be ■j)eifectly clear. The bleaching powder 
itself juoduotis no decolorisation, and subsequent 
treatment with a dilute acid is necessary, which 
liberates the chlorine contained in the bleaching 
powd(‘i. The fabric is therefore immersed in 
dilute sulphuric acid and finally thoroughly washed 
and dried. 

In the case of linen, which does not bleach with 
tlie ease and rapidity of cotton, the operations of 
chemicking and washing with acid have to be re- 
peatcfl two 01 three times. Wool and silk are not 
bleached with chlorine, but by means of a solution 
of sulphurous acid (HoSO;;), being* first, as in the case 
of cotton, ell washed and cleansed from all im- 
purities. 

Bleadiing Powder is prepared by the 
action of chlorine on slaked lime. The lime should 
be free from iron or manganese, which are frequent 
impurities, and is slaked •with wa.ter, great care 
being needed, as too much or too little is detri- 
mental to the final product. It is then spread in 
thin layers o\*er the floor of the cliambers,” which 
are made of lead or stone. Tlie chlorine is then 
passed over, the supply being regulated so as to 
keep the tera])eratnre below G0°. The constitu- 
tion of bleaching powder ha.s been the source of 
much disciLssicn among chemists. The formula 
Ca(OCl)CT probably expresses it better than any 
other yet suggested. By the action of dilute acids, 
a.s vinegar, chlorine is liberatetl : 

CaOClCl -f 2HC1 = GaCh + OH, + 01.,. 

This chlorine is the active bleaching agent, and so 
tlie ” bleach ” is generally valuatedl>y"the amount 
of “ aA'ailablc chlorine.” 

Bleak {AlhnrmiH 7'/aoVf'a.s‘), a small British fresh- 
water fish of the Carp family ; found also in most 
European rivers north of the Alps. It is rarely 
more than 7 inches long, greenish or brownish above, 
.and silvery white below. The upper jaw is pro- 
tractile, but does not extend as far as the lower jaw. 
Bleak^ are cooked like sprats ; and the crystalline 
deposit beneath the .scales is used in the manu- 
facture of artifl.cial pearls, hollow glass beads being 
washed in the interior with this substance and then 
filled with white waix. 

Bleeding, or H,;emoerha.ge. E.xternal hemo- 
rrhage, or bleeding from a wound, is a condition 
which anjmne may be required to treat, and in which 
everything depends upon prompt and intelligent 


action. The bleeding may be arterial, venom, 
ox cainllary. If the first, bright red blood escapes 
in a forcible stream, and in spurts corresponding 
with the heart beats ; in venous hemorrhage 
the blood is darker and the stream continuous ; 
while in oapillaiy hmmorrhage there is a loss of 
blood by gradual oozing from the wounded 
surface. If the flow Is at all considerable no time 
must be lost in controlling the bleeding point ; this 
is readily done by applying pressure. The forefinger 
firmly compres.sed upon the spot from which the 
blood comes will at once temporarily arrest 
hmmorrhage, even from a large vessel ; such 
pressure must be steadily maintained until skilled 
assistance can be procured. If an artery of one of 
the limbs is injured, a handkerchief may be tightly 
tied above the wmund, or digital pressure may be 
made in the course of the vessel involved, this latter 
procedure requiring, of course, some anatomical 
knowledge. In bleeding from a vein the pressure 
requires to be applied on the side of the Avound 
which is more remote from the heart. A useful 
mode of applying pressure with a handkerchief is 
to tie it soineAvhat loosely, and then insert a stick 
betAveeii it and the limb, twisting the stick round 
until the requisite degree of tightness is attained. 
A graduated compress, made Avith pieces of lint of 
increasing dimensions, forming a sort of cone, the. 
apex of Avhich is applied to t he i^oint where pressure 
is to be made, is of value where bleeding has to be 
controlled for some period of time ; but after all, 
the main thing to rely upon in emergency is the 
tip of the finger, making sure that this is pressed 
upon the bleeding point. 

The A'arioiis surgical means of arresting hemorr- 
hage are as follow.s : — 

Prc.wirc, invaluable as a temporary expedient, is 
the sole means relied upon in many Avounds in- 
volving the scalp or ^palm of the hand. For applying 
pressure in the course of an artery, see Tourniquet. 

Cold excites contraction of the muscular fibres 
of blood-vessels ; cold injections are of use in 
bleeding from the nose. 

Heat: Very hot AAmter, as hot as can be borne, is 
of use in capillary oozing. The actual cautery is 
sometimes employed to check hmmorrhage ; it used 
to be largely used in bygone days before the liga- 
ture came into general use ; its main application at 
the present time is in the oozing from the cut 
surface of bone. 

Styptics (q.v.), of which perchloride or persul- 
phate of iron are the best. 

A cvprcss 2 ire (q.v.). 

Torsion and TAyatw'e, the end of the wounded 
vessel being seized Avith artery forceps and either 
twisted, or else secured by tying a ligature round it. 

In all cases of .serious bleeding the patient should 
be kept perfectly quiet, lying oh the back ; stimu- 
lants should be avoided, and only given under 
medical advice. When practicable the bleeding area., 
may be raised, so as to secure the aid of gravity in 
opposing the blood floAv. 

Hjemorrhige from various internal organs Avill 
be discussed under the following heads': — ^Bleed- 
ing from the nose, see Epistaxis ; from the lungs,. 
see HiEMOPTYSis ; and from the stomach, see 
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H-:EMATemesis ; also see Mel^ena, Piles,. Meno- 
BRHAGIA, H.EMATURIA. . 

JBlecdhig. Blood-letthig. When a vein is opened, 
the process is termed venesection or phlebotomy ; 
when an artery, arteriotomy. Other methods of 
abstracting* blood are by means of leeches, or 
Clipping, or the artificial leech. 

Yenesection was at one time in the history of 
medicine an everyday occurrence in medical prac- 
tice; jparticulaiiy was it deemed advisable to 
abstract blood in inflammations and fevers. In such 
conditions the blood often coagulates slowly, allow- 
ing a partial subsidence of the red blood corpuscles 
to occur, and there is consequently formed an upper 
almost colourless “bufty coat,” or crusta phlo- 
gistica ’’ composed of white corpuscles entangled in 
fibrine. This condition of blood was held at one 
time to imperatively demand venesection. But 
blood-letting was in old days by no means confined 
to cases of this kind; it was considered rigiit by 
some practitioners to bleed people as a matter of 
routine, wdienever they were a little out of sorts ; a 
man was bled before he made a mountain ascent, 
and so on. Cupping was a thriving profession, and 
leeches were used in such profusion as to make the 
leech trade quite an important industry. Nowa- 
days, such are the changes of fashion, venesection is 
but rarely practised, and even the application of 
leeches is becoming a rarity. There can be little 
doubt that in avoiding the one extreme medical 
science has rushed into the other. Of the use of 
leeches in the relief of pain there can be no question, 
and venesection itself seems to be of undoubted 
service in certain cases of apoplexy and of engorge- 
ment of the right side of the heart. 

In practising venesection the median basilic vein 
at the bend of the elbow is the vessel usually opened. 
The arm is allowed to hang down, the patient being 
sometimes directed to grasp a staff with the hand, 
while a handkerchief is tied round the arm just 
above the elbow to “ make the veins standout.” The 
incision into the vessel requires to be ma,de with 
caution, so as not to injure the underlying arteiy. 
After sufficient blood has been allowed to flow, a 
compress is applied and tlie arm bandaged up. 

Bleek, Friedrich, Biblical critic, was born in 
lT9o at Ahrensbok in Holstein. In 1818 he became 
a tutor a, t Berlin university and in 1823 a theological 
professor, ivliich position he was appointed to at 
Bonn in 1829. His Introduethm to the Old Testa- 
'meat, 18t)H. and Introduction to the Nem Testament 
are his chief works and those by which he is best 
known to English readers. He died in 1859. 

Bleek, Wilhelm Heinrich ImxMAnuel, philo- 
logist, son of the p)teceding, was born in 1827 at 
Berlin. He applied himself to the study of the 
languages of South Africa, and in 1855 accompanied 
Bishop Colenso thither. In 1850 he was appointed 
librarian of the Gray Library, Capetown, where he 
continued his philological investigations until his 
death in 1875. His chief works are 'Ilte Lan- 
guages of Western and Southern Africa, 1856, 
Ilegnard the Fox m South Africa: Hottentot 
Fables and Tales, 1864, A Comparative Graumar of 
South African Languages, 1862. He also began a 


Bushman* English and Lnglish- Lush man Birtion- 
ary, which was considerefl of such inqxu’tniu^c (hat 
after his death C5<.>Iony Assemi)ly appuinred 

a successor to continue Gie w^u’k. 

Blende, the name of which miiuu'al signifies 
blind or deceptive, is known to English miners as 
“ black-jack,'’ and, though containing' no lead, some- 
times resembles galena, lead sui])liide. Formerly 
considered worthless, hlemle, which is zinc sul]>hide 
(ZnS), is now the chitif commercial on* of zinc. 
Iron and cadmium ar<i often present in this ore, and 
the rare elements, lithium, indium, thallium and 
gallium, have been detected in it, especially in it.s 
darker varieties. Blende only fus<^s on thin edges 
alone, but decrepitat(\s before^ the blowpipe. With 
carbonate of sodji, it giv(;s a green fiauK*. and when 
intensely heated it yiehls liio white iintrustation 
characterivStic f)f zinc, that becomes grtuui with 
cobalt nitrate. It dissol\T‘s in oomtentrated nitric 
acid, leaving the sulphur as a residue, ami in hy<lro- 
chloric acid with <lisengagcmoiit of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. This and its greater softness distin- 
guishes it from tinstom,*. which it often resemlde.s 
in its adamantine lustre and black ami brown colour. 
Its hardness is between 3 *.j and 4. and its specific 
gravity 3*9 to 4*2. It is very Inittle. It maybe 
colourless or white and transparent yellow, green, 
or red, but is more often opaque and dark. It 
crytsallises in tetrahedra and other forms in the 
cubic system ; l3ut may lie fibrous or conqiact. It 
is abundant in Cornwall, Alston Moor, and elsewhei'o, 
associated with galena ; at Ainineberg on Lake 
Wetter, in gneiss ; in Asturias, with liquid enclo- 
sures ; in Missouri ; ami in Franklin co., New Jersey, 
where the linest colourless crystals are found. 

Blenheim, a Bavarian village on the Danube, is 
memorable through the famous battle in which 
Marlborough brilliantly defeated the French and 
Bavarians (luring the war of the Spanish succe.s.sion, 
August 13th, 17(H. Opposed to Marihorougli, who 
had 52,000 men under liiin, was a. forces of 56,000 
men. Of thes(‘ last 40,000 were either kill(‘d or 
captured, while of the victors only 12,000 ivere killed 
or wounded. For this achievement the estah.* of 
Woodstock was conferred on Maidborough, £50,000 
voted him to erect a family seat, and a perpetual 
Iiension of £4,000 per annum. 

Blenheim Palace, the seat of the Duke of 
Marlborough, near Woodstock, Oxfordshire, was 
erected at" the public expense during the tinu^ of 
Queen Anne, the architect being Sir John Van- 
brugh, and the .style Italo-Corintliian. In it 
stored, amongst other celebrated pictures, The 
Young St. Augustine a;nd Pope (tregory, by Titian ; 
Europa, Esther, and The Massacre of the loinoecnis, 
by Veronese ; Tintoretto’s St. Jerome, Bembramlt’s 
Isaac Blessing Jacob, etc*., jxirtraits by Bubens, 
Vandyck, etc. * The collection was disclosed of by 
auction in 1884, when Ra])ha(d’s Ansidel Madonna 
was bought for the National Gallery at £70,000. 

I The Titian Gallery was burnt down in 1859, 

I The grounds of Blenheim cover an area of 2,700 
acresj and are adorned with, amongst other things, 
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a pedestal K30 feet liigli, surmounted by a statue of 
tlie Duke of Marlborough. The plantations are 
said to re})reseiit the positions of the troops on the 
battlefield of Blenheim. 

BlenlieiBi Spaniel/' a small variety of 
spaniel, differing from the King Charles in colour, 
which should be pure Avhite, with orange or ruby 
markings. The dogs are named from Blenheim Park, 
where the breed was formerly in high rex3ute, and 
are sometimes called Marlborough dogs from the 
title of the owners of that seat. 

BlennorrliCBa, a disease accompanied by 
profuse discharge from a mucous membraiie. The 
term is not now often used, and when it is employed, 
is generally limited to mucous discharges from 
eitlicr the conjunctiva or the genito- urinary mucous 
membrane. 

Blenny, any fish of the genus Blenniiis, often 
extended to the family (Blenniidfe) of which this 
genus is the type, and sometimes to the Blenniiform 
division of Acanthopterygiaii fishes (containing 
six families, having the body long, low, and com- 
pressed, very long dorsal fin, generally long anal fin, 
ventral fins, if present, on or under the throat). In 
the family the body is naked or covered with small 
scales; there may be one, two, or three dorsal fins 
occux)ying the whole back, and the ventral fins are 
under the throat, or rudimentary, or absent. There 
ai*e numerous genera freely distributed in temperate 
and tropical seas ; all are carnivorous, and the 
majority are small shore fishes, many living in 
brackish, and others in fresh, water. In some the 
ventral fins are reduced to mere stylets, and are 
used as locomotive organs, by means of which the 
fishes move along the bottom or among seaweed. 
The largest Blenny is Anarrluchas the sea- 

cat or sea-WT)lf; and to the family belong the 
Butter-fish (q.v.), and the Viviparous Blenny 
(^Zmraes rh'iparus), and some other forms that 
extrude the young alive. Of the true Blennies 
(Blennius) there are some forty sx)ecies, of which 
the following are British : (/attoruffme, some 

12 ill. long; B. phoHs (the Smooth Blenny or 
Shanny), about 5 in. long, olive-green marked 
with black ; and B. (the Butterfly Blenny), 

about 3 in. long, with a black spot banded with 
white on the dorsal fin. In most of the species 
there is a tentacle over the eye. 

Blessington, Margaret Power, Countess 
OP, novelist, was born in 1799, at Knockbrit, Tip- 
perary. Marrying first at the age of fourteen, she 
lived only three months with her liusband, but on his 
death married in 1818 the, Earl of Blessington. She 
became an intimate friend of Lord Byron, wlio 
addressed several poems to her, and alludes often 
to her charms in his .Dlanj and Letters. On her 
husband’s death in 1829 she became the mistress of 
a large fortune, and her house at Kensington Gate 
became the resort of men of distinction of every 
country. Amongst her writings are The Idler m 
France, The Idler hi It ad y, Chnrersations leithlard 
Byron, Victims of Society, The Lottery of life, 

She wuis also the editor of Heath s Booh of Bewniy 
and the Keepsahe, She died in 1849, in Paris, 


whither she had fled with Count B’Orsay from 
creditors. 

BletcMey, a junction" of the London and 
Northwestern Railway, connecting the main line 
with Oxford and Cambridge. 

Blewiields, or Bluebtelds, a river and town 
in the Mosquito territory, Nicaragua, Central 
America. The river has an easterly course of 
several hundred miles, and flows into the Caribbean 
Sea. The town is at its mouth, and has a good 
harbour. 

Blicher, Steen Stensen, poet and novelist, 
was born in 1782 at Vium, a village of Viborg, His 
poems are national and vigorous, and his novels 
give vivid xhctiires of rural life in Jutland. He 
translated Ossian and The Vicar of Wahefield. He 
died in 1848 at S^jeiidrup. 

Blida, or Blidah, a fortified town in Algeria, 
in the Metidjah, and 30 miles inland from Algiers. 
It is situated in a fionrisliing district, where oranges 
are largety xoroduced, and is the centre of a con- 
siderable trade. 

Bligh, William, who was born about 1753, 
entered the Royal Navy and served under Cajotain 
Cook in 1772-74. As a lieutenant he was xiresent 
in 1781 at Hyde Parker’s action with the Dutch' 
on the Dogger Bank, and in 1782 at Howe’s relief 
of Gibraltar." He was appointed in 1787 to the com- 
mand of the Bounty and directed to endeavour to 
introduce the bread fruit tree from the Pacific to the 
West Indies. In April, 1789, when the shij) was not 
far from Otaheite, the greater part of the crew, led 
by Mr. Christian, mate, mutinied, and putting the 
officers and the rest of the hands into an open 
boat, set it adrift, with but little j>rovisions 
and water and no fire-arms. Captain Bligh and bis 
17 companions made their way, after terrible suffer- 
ings, to Timor, which they reached on June 14th, 
and where they were hospitably received by the 
Dutch governor. Promoted in 1790 to be x>ost- 
captain, Bligh commanded the Director, 64, at 
Duncan’s victory olf Camperdown, and the Glatton, 
54, at Nelson’s destruction of the Danish fleet at 
Copenhagen in 1801. In 1805 he was sent out as 
captain-general and governor of New South Wales, 
but he was so nnx)opular and arbitrary that after 
a stormy rule of about eighteen months he was 
forcibly deposed and sent home. He became a 
rear-admiral in 1811, and a vice-admiral in 1814, 
and died in 1817. He was an officer not devoid of 
merit, and certainly possessed both courage and re- 
source, yet he betrayed a singular capacity for 
making himself disliked by his subordinates. 

Bliglit, a term in popular use, signifying inflam- 
mation of the conjunctiva. [Conjunctivitis.] 

Blight is the name axqflied to a number of 
plant diseases. The term is best restricted to those 
due to the attacks of large numbers of minute 
animals or fungi. Of the animal blights the most 
important in England are APHiDiE, or plant lice, 
which, owing to their enormous ^lowers of repro- 
duction, can do serious damage to any crops they 
attack ; this group includes the Bhylloxera, which 
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lives on the A’ine. IMnst of the orders of insects 
supply GJises of bli.u'ht: thu.s amono’ the Diptera 
there is the genus Cccklonu/a (the com midge and 
Hessian Uy) ; among the Coleoptera, ITaltica, the 
turnip fly ; among the Hymenoptera., besides the 
Aj)]iUT(f\ there are the (Jiftujndw or gall flies; 
amongst the Lepklo[)tera various caterpiliars swarm 
in such number as to be included in tins category. 
Amoiigst other classes of animals that act as 
blights, there are the Pliytoptidce, a family of 
Acarina, which cause galls on plants; and some 
species of worms as AnguiUnla-trlticl which causes 
the ‘‘ ear cockle ” of wheat. Sultry weather is 
favourable to the development of insect pests, 
and thus the belief has arisen that the liazi- 
ness of the air overladen with moisture is itself a, 
blighting substance. The name points to a common 
effect of fungus growth, viz. the bleaching or yellow- 
ing of .leaves by thedestriuflion of their chloinphyll. 

Blind, Karl, revoluticjnist and journalist, \vas 
born in 1 82(1 at Mnnnheim. While still {i .studc‘iit 
at lieidelbcTg and llonn, he joined revolutionary 
societies, and in 1847 was iiipu’isoned on account 
of a X)aniphlet he wrote, (rcrmaii Ilttnycr and 
(irerman. Prltian. He was again aiTested in 1848 
as a participant in the risings in South Germany at 
the time and sentenced to eight years’ imprison- 
.ment, but was liberated by "the populace. 
Ultimately ho was forced to seek an asylum in 
England, where by his pen he has continued to 
advocate the freedom and unity of the German 
people. 

Blind Pish, a popular name for any fish in 
which the eyes are rudirnentaiy or absent. It is 
cliiefly applied to the blind fish of the mammoth 
cave of Kentucky Qimhh/ops'iH speheuif), which 
occurs also in the subterranean rivers of the central 
portion of the United States. It is about 5 inches 
long, quite colourless, and destitute of external 
eyes. Forms without ventral fins have been made 
a, distinct genus (Typhlichtliys) Cliologaster, an 
allied form, with small external eyes, has been 
recorded from a rice field in South CaTolina. In 
lAicifatja- dohfaia, from llut subterranean waters 
of caverns in Cuba, the eye is a])sent or (piite rudi- 
mentary. [Deo exeratiV)^, Envirox ai ext.] 

Blindness. In Great llritain one of every 
1,100 to 1,200 persons is blind, and thus in England 
ami Wales there are some liO.OOO blind peo])l(.*. The 
advances which have been made in ophthalmic 
surgery }ia\'e considerably lessened the number of 
cases <jf loss of sight occurring in the course of a 
year, and this im])rovement has been specially 
marked within quite recent time's. Still much 
remains to be done ; too many })eople arc still to be 
seen whose blindness is due to causes which might 
have been prevented had the mischief been dealt 
with in time. 

Perhaps the most impmlant of the preventable 
causes of blindness is the oiflithalmia of infants. 
The neglect of inflammation of the eyes in the 
newborn child too often lc‘ads to blindness ; and yet 
if the necessity for careful treatment be recognised 
from the very commencement of the affection, no 
imixiirinent of vision should result. Neglect and 


want of cleanliiio>s can work in thi^ disease a life- 
long mischief, in tlu' eourx* «>f pnv hours. 

Sympathetic ophthahnia is another iVu’ui of 
ocular disease which u.sed t,> aeeounlnble for 
many cases of bliiuluess. An injury of one eve 
may set up “svinjKithetic” inflaunmit ion, as it "is 
called, in the other, aiul so U.*ad to loss of sight in 
both. In the eas(^ (d* so iu.ij^ortant an organ as the 
eye, the advisability of at on<-e sei'king eom]ietent 
advice, even in what may appj.ar a trivial affection, 
cannot 1)0 too strongly insisted tqton. 

Fortunately the dense corneal opacities so often 
seen in former years as the restilt of smallpox are 
now quite a rare phenomenon, G-laneoma still 
claims a certain though a ivdiieed niimbm- of 
victims. Sight is not olten aetuallv lost, but in an 
enormous number <4* cases it, is considerably im- 
paired, by thii iiegloci un the part of ])nreiits to 
r(‘cogni.se the fact that their eliildnui ivquire a pair 
ol glasses. Peitcratefl ('onqdnints of lu'adfiehe in 
Ji child shoulfl always <*ause sus]>icion to fall up<in 
the eyes; und again, the fact \]u\i a ehild liolds its 
lieatl close to its book and ha.s inditlenuit vision for 
distant objects shruild bi* lufld to d(unand ])rompt 
att<*ntion. If the evil be recog]iise<l, it is mo.st im- 
portant to obtain the right glas.'^es and not be 
content with a rough and remly trial. Skilled 
advice should be obtained at the outset, and on no 
account sliould a child he allowed to run the risk 
attendant upon wearing a pair of si.)ectacles simply 
because they appeiu* to suit the eyes. 

The education of the blind has received much 
attention during the present century. M. Haiiy 
conceived the idea in 1784 of enabling blind people 
to read by passing the finger over letters raised in 
relief. Many forms of type have been tried, among 
which maybe mentioiuMi those of Frere, Lucas, and 
Moon. The last named ioria is in most general 
use. Blind people ar(‘ taimht various tra<les, 
e.sjjecially those of rope, brush; broom, and basket 
making. Pianoforte tuning has been suggested as 
an employment for the blind, and found (uninently 
satisfactory, hor information on tluise subjects see 
J^ducaihm. and Emphynwnt of the Mind, by I)i\ 
Armitage. 

Bliiidness, Colour [(T)lour Bltxdxeh8.] 

Blind Worm {Anr/uin fniffUis), a limbless 
lizard of the family beincida' [SkInk], without 
ext(‘rnal limbs, occurring in Groat Britain, dis- 
tributed over Eiiropi; except in the extreme north 
and in Sardinia, and found also in Africa and 
Western Asia. It is iisnally from 10 inches to 14 
inches long (though larger specimens a ni recorded), 
of nearly uniform thickness throughout, but with a 
slight taper towards the tail. 4’he colour is 
brownish-grey, with a silvery lustre, and there is a 
black line down the centre of the back. The 
popular name is misleading, for the small, bright 
eyes are distinctly visibhe Th('S(‘ rentiles are shy 
and timid, passing tlu^ day in the‘ir holes and 
coming out at night to lV(;d on worms, ins(icts, and 
small slugs. Country people consider them 
venomous, Imt as they have no poison-fangs their 
bite is inm>cuoiis, and tlieir toeth arc too small to 
draw blood. Blind woiins arc easily frightened, 
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and then contract their mnscles so forcibly as to 
render the body rigid, and in this condition they 
are easily broken in two by a slight blow, or by an 
attempt do bend it. Some writers say that “a 
sudden fright is sufficient. While you are looking 
at the tail wriggling and jumping about, the body 
quietly makes its escape.” The females are ovo- 
viviparous, and the young— from seven to twelve or 
more in number— are generally born in the summer. 
These animals pass the winter in a torpid condition, 
several of them occupying one hole. [Cjecilia.] The 
name Slow-worm is generally said to refer to its 
tardy motion; it is really from A,S. sld wyrm^ the 
slay- wwm, and embodies the old belief in its 
poisonous character. 

Blistering. Blister. Certain irritant sub- 
stances are employed in medical practice to set up 
inflammation of the skin overlying diseased organs 
or in the neighbourhood of diseased parts. As the 
result of sncii irritation, a blister, i.e. an accumula- 
tion of serous fluid beneath the cuticle, is produced. 
Thus in inflammations of deep seated organs, as, for 
example, the lungs, it is sometimes deemed advis- 
able to ai)ply blistering agents to the skin of the 
chest. Again in neuralgias, in certain eye affections, 
and in joint troubles, blisters are often used. The 
exact cause of the beneficial actions of the counter 
irritation produced by blistering is obscure ; certain 
it is that blisters do relieve pain and hasten the cure 
of some inflammatory affections. They must not, 
however, be indiscriminately employed, and are 
peculiarly unsuitable in the case of children. The 
blistering ointment and blistering fluid of the 
British pharmacopoeia are preparations made from 
the Spanish fly ( 

Blizzard, a gale or storm accompanied by 
great cold, and fine, driving snow. It is common in 
America, wdiere it not infrequently proves fatal to 
many men and beasts. In 1888 the severest yet 
recorded visited Texas and Dakota and caused 
great destruction of life. 

Bloch, Marcus Eliezee, naturalist, was born in 
1723 at Anspach, Bavaria. He is known from bis 
ichthyological treatise, Allyemeinc NatuTgeschicMe 
(ler FiseliC (1782-95). He died in 1799 at Berlin, 
where he had practised as a medical man. 

Blockade, the Jittempted pre\’ention, by a fleet 
or squadron, lying off a town or a length of coast, of 
the ingress and egress of shipping. In order to he 
internationally recognised, a blockade mii.st be 
effective. Otlierwise, in accordance with the terms 
of the Declaration of Paris, it is not to be respected 
by neutrals. In any event it must be officially 
notified to neutral powers. It is generally believed 
that an effective blockade wdll in the future be 
difficult if not impossible to maintain, save by 
means of overwhelming forces. 

Block and Tackle, mi arrangement of pulleys 
for the purpose of lifting heavy weights. It is an 
example of the so-called nieeJtanical jwmersAxi'^'hicAi. 
extra force is obtained at the expense of speed. In 
the example shown ive have two dlooks A and B, 
each holding three pulleys. A rope is fixed at one 
end to the upper block, and iiasses round the 


pulleys in the lower and upper blocks alternately 
till tile last pulley is used, and the rope passes 
to the hand of the operator. The weight is hooked 
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on to the lower block, and in the case shown will 
be supjiorted by i w, since there are six cords 
supporting it and each cord sustains a w. For the 
tension produced by the pull of the operator is trans- 
mitted throughout the cord. The second figure 
shows the arrangement more generally adopted, 
exactly the same in principle and in action, but 
more compact. 

Block-printing, the art of printing from 
blocks of wood instead of from movable type. It 
is said to have originated in China about the sixth 
century. Block-printing is now chiefly used in 
calico printing and printing of paper-hangings. 

Blocks. A block is a pulley, or system of 
pulleys, mounted in a frame. A block consists of 
the shell or frame; the sheave or wheel on which 
the rope runs ; the pin or axle on wdiich the sheave 
turns ; and the strap or part by which the block is 
made fast to any particular station. This last is of 
either rope or iron, the other parts may be of either 
iron or 'wood. A single block contains but one 
sheave ; a double block has tw*o sheaves, one above 
and one below. Blocks are of many sizes and 
varieties, and wooden ones with iron fittings have 
since 1804 been very generally made by machinery, 
which was originally designed in 1802 by Mark 
Isambard Brunei, and which was first erected at 
Portsmouth, where it has ever since been in use. 

Block System, a method of working trains on 
a railway to ensure that a definite distance exists 
between consecutive trains. The line is divided 
into sections, and no train is allowed to enter on 
any single section till the train in front has left it. 
The signals are worked by telegraph at each end of 
each section. [Railways.] On Meetrw Baihmys, 
worked by conductor methods, an automatic block 
system is possible. The existence of a.- train on one 
section of the line may be made to prevent any 
motive power being transmitted to another train on 
the same section, and so may render any nearer 


iipproacli impossible till the first has passed off. 
[Electric Railways.] 

Blois (anc. BUssa'.), the capital of the deimrt- 
raent of Loir-et-Cher. France, is pirettily situated 
on the right bank of the Loire, 85 miles S. of Orleans, 
and communicates by a bridge with the suburb of 
Vienne on the opposite side. Blois is not known 
in history before, the Gth century of our era. Until 
1391 it was the centre of a county, but being bought 
by Louis XII., became a favourite residence of 
Francis I., Charles IX., and Henry HI. The castle, 
a splendid structure recently restored in good taste, 
dates from the 13th century with many subsequent 
additions. Within its walls the Due de Guise was 
a.ssassinated (15SS) by order of Henry III., and 
Mario de Medicis was imprisoned. In 1814. Marie 
Louise took refuge there. The hotel de ville, the 
old episcopal palace, now the prefecture, the churches 

St, Vincent and St. Nicholas, and the modern 
catliedral of St. Louis possess features of interest. 
Water is still supplied by an aqueduct cut in the 
.solid rock by the Romans, The town is tlie seat of 
an archbishopric, and has the law courts, colleges, 
schools, and other institutions of aprovincial capital, 
and [I large garrison is maintained there. Many 
ancient houses remain in the streets that climb by 
steps from the Loire. The chief manufactures are 
pottery, gloves, and hosiery. A large trade is carried 
on in corn, wine, brandy, timber, and agricultural 
products. 

Blomefield, Francis, was born at Fersfield, 
Norfolk, in 1705, and taking holy orders, became 
rector of his native place, and afterwards of Brock- 
dish. The work of his life was the compilation 
of his Hutory of Norfolk, in wliich he gathered 
togetlier an enormous quantity of material, though 
it is not always accurate or well- digested. In the 
course of his inquiries lie discovered the 
Letters (q.v.), part of which he published, but died 
in 1752 before completing his task. 

Bloni£eld, Charles James, D.D., was born at 
Bury St. Edmunds in 1785, and distinguished him- 
self at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he held a 
foU(.)wship. He edited several play.s of iEschylus, 
the poems of Callimachus, and the literary remains 
of Person In 1819 he* been rector of St, Botolph’s, 
Bishopsgate, and in 1824 was mafic Bishop of Chester, 
being translated to the see of Ijondon in 1828. He 
resigned in 185t), and died in the following year. 
His exertions were devoted chieiiy to the extension 
of the Church at homo and in the Colonies, a,nd 
more cluirches were built in London during his 
episcopacy than under any bishop since the Restora- 
tion. He also took a strong ]?art in the religious 
controversies that began to stir the nation in his 
day, his views being opposed to tho.se of the Tract- 
arians, but in favour of church reform. 

Blommaert, or Bloeyiaert, the name of a 
Flonish family distinguished in the arts of painting 
a.nd engraving. Abraham Blommaert fioniished 
as a- landscape painter from 1555 to 1647. ,His son 
Cornelius established himself in Paris in 1630, 
and executed the plates for Marolle’s Temple des 
Muses, besides several fine reproductions of works 


of A. Carracci and .Rubens. Ho esfablislioda school 
of French engravers. 

Blommaert, PiiiLirp.E, Ixnm at Ghent, in 1809, 
spent most oi‘ liis life in collecting the fast <!(*caying 
fragments of popular Flemish ])oel ry. He translated 
the Niheliuiyen Lied into the language of Ins coun- 
try, and wrote a va,hiabl(‘ Uistory of the Belytans, 
in which he advocate<l the distinct nationality of 
his native country. He <lie<l in 1871. 

Blondel, the famous trouliadour of the 11th 
century, was born at Nesle in Picardy, and attached 
himself to tlie service of Richard I. of England, 
whom he followed, in his varit nis expeditions. The 
story of the minstrers discovery of his master by 
singing outside tli(3 prison into which the latter 
had been thrown by IjCfopold of Austria- belongs to 
historical fiction, and is iirst fouml in tlie Chnmieles 
of Illwlms, no (.‘arlier than the 13th eenttirv. 
Several .songs attributed to this personage are ex- 
tant, but some critics believe that Robert Blondel, 
the chaplain to Marie (rAnjou (MOO-MiU), was 
really their autlior. 

Blondel, Dax'ID, was born at Chalons-sur-Mame 
in 1591, and entered the Protestant ministry. He 
vras appointed historiographer to the French king, 
and afterwards beca-ine tl.ie successor of Vos.sius as 
professor at Amsterdam. He is best known for his 
exposure of the nivth of Pope Joan. 

Blondin, Charles (whose real name is E.mile 
Gravelet), was born at St. Diner, France, in 1824, 
and made his debut as an acrobat and rope-dancer 
at Lyons. He next went over to America, where 
his skill and courage were highly appreciated. In 
1859 he undertook tt.) cross 'on a tight rope the 
Falls of Niagara, and performed the feat before a 
huge crowal. He subsequently crossed blindfold, 
and again on stilts, and ho also carried a man over 
upon his back. The Prince of Wales witnessed his 
exploit, but declined Ins offer to be wheeled over in 
a barrow. Blondin visited England find all the 
principal cities of Europe, and having lo.st, it was 
said, the fort une he liatl Mc<juired, was performing 
as recently as 1888. 

Blondin, Pbthr, born in Pit'ardin 1<)82, became 
a pupil of Tournefort, tlie botanist, and received the 
curatorsliip of tiie Royal Gardens in Paris. He left 
valuable collf'ctioiis at his deatli in 1713. 

Blood, the viscid red fluid which circulate.^ 
through the heart, arteries, capillaries, and veins of 
the body. It ministei-s to the wants of the several 
animal tissues, wliich all draw upon it according to 
their needs ; it takes iq) (nxygenfrom the lungs and 
tmtrient materials from the capillaries of the ali- 
menta.ry canal, and it receivers the contents of the 
thoracic duct (q.v.) and the lymph of the right 
lymphatic duct. Again, from the blood the secreting 
glands elaborate their several st^crctions, and the 
kidney, iimgs, and cutaneous glands remove certain 
excretory substances. Thus each portion of the 
animal body takes nj) nutrient material from the 
blood and discharges wast<.3 pro<lncts into it, and 
the maintenance of tin; circulation ensures the 
distribution of suitable nourishment to all the 
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tissues, and tlio final elimination from the body of 
such sllb^tances as arti of no further use in the 
animal economy. In spite of tl.iis continual inter- 
change of such varied materials between the blood 
and the tissues the composition of the blood 
remains singularly uniform, in the matter of oxy- 
gen, it is true, there is a noticeable difference. The 
bright red arterial blood coming fiom the lungs is 
in striking contrast to the bluish red venous blood 
wliich has given up a, pa,rt of its oxygen to the 
tissues. But while the carrying of oxygen forms the 
most obvious and most importn,nt function of the 
blood, it must not be forgotten that the debtor and 
creditor a,cconnt of the circulating fluid is concerned 
with inmnmu’able other substances ; and. it is not a 
little remarkable that the cliemical composition of 
the blood should remain so constant in spite of 
variations in diet, climate, iiahit of life, and. otlier 
external conditions, it must be borne in mind that 
blood is not the only fluid which circulates in vessels 
within animal bodies. The lymidi (q.v.) also plays 
an important part in transfening the products of 
ti.ssue cliange from place to place. The lower we 
descend in tlie animal scale tlie more insignificant 
becomes the part played by circulating finids; and, 
inileed. among invertebrates there are but few 
types in which there exists a fluid corresponding to 
the blood of backboned animals. In all the verte- 
brata, however, a circulating medium exists 
which is nia.de up of two jxirts : fli*st, the plasma 
or liquor sanguinis, and secondly, the blood 
corpuscles. The plasma is well-nigh colourless ; 
it is a faintly alkaline fluid containing certain 
albuminous substances, fats, extractive bodies, and 
mineral salts. The corpuscles are of two kinds, the 
red corpuscles and the white corpuscles or leuco- 
cytes. The former are much more numerous than 
the latter ; roughly speaking, about 400 red corpus- 
cles are found for every white corpuscle in human 
blood, but this ratio is by no means a constant one ; 
consideralfle deviations from it are met with at times 
in healthy persons. After a meal, in particular, the 
white corpuscles are found to be present in greater 
numbers. When, however, the leucocytes are so 
numerous as to nearly equal in quantity the red 
corpuscles present, the bl(.)od is diseased, and is said 
to be leucocythiemic. [LEUCoCYTHyEAirA.] 

It has been estimated that a cubic milliiiietre of 
human blood contains on an aveivage 5,000,000 red 
corpuscles. In anicmia (q.v.) the number present is 
much less than this. Tlio rod corpuscle of human 
blood is a circular, biconclave disc measuring 
Woo to diameter and about T-joooi^^* 

thicknes.s. It is made np of a colourless elastic 
framework or stroma, the substance of wdiich is 
infiltrated with the renuirkable colouring matter 
called haunoglobin (q.v.). An individual corpuscle 
seen under tlie microscope is of a pale yellowish or 
straw colour; when, however, light passes through 
plasma containing large numbers of corpuscles, Ac. 
wdien several layers of these pale yellow bodies are 
traversed by the liglit before it reaches the eye, the 
deexA red colour which we ordinarily associate with 
blood ai)pears. It is noteworthy that the limitation 
of the hsemoglobin to the stroma of the blood 
corpuscles explains the opacity of blood. For the 


light is scattered by the multitude of minute 
coloured bodies whichlie in the colourless plasma. 
If the hasmoglobin be diffused uniformly throughout 
the substance of the blood, instead of remaining* 
confined to the corpuscles, a much more trans- 
parent fluid results. Blood in wdiich this change lias 
been effected is called “laky.” Shaking wit] i 
alcohol or ether and alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing reduce blood to this “ laky ” condition. 

The human red corpuscle possesses no nucleus. 
Speaking generally of the five grouxis into which 
backboned animals are divided, four, viz. fish., 
reiitiles, amphibia, 
and birds, have 
nucleated red cor- 
puscles ; in the 
highest groiij), 

]n animals, no nu- 
cleus is ji^'^sent. 

Moreover, while 
in mammals, witli 
the exception of 
the camel tribe, 
the red corpuscles 
are circular, in 
the otlier four 
groujis they are 
oval discs. In a 
droji of blood 
viewed under the 
niicroscoxie the 
coloured corpuscles usually adhere together, like 
coins piled one on another, in little heaxis, wdiich 
arc called rouleaux. The addition, of saline solu- 
tion to human blood makes the discs swell up, 
Xiroducing the horse chestnut-shaped or “creiiate” 
condition. 

Red corpuscles are formed in the red marrow of 
bones, and xierhaps in the liver and spleen ; their 
term of existence is a limited one ; after a time 
they are destroyed, mainly, it is siqi^iosed, in the 
spleen. 

The white corpuscle is a nucleated cell ; its 
jnotoplasm is possessed of that form of mobility 
which is known, as “amoeboid” [Am(J 2BA]. and its 
shape is consequently continually changing. In size 
it is a little larger, as a rule, than a red corpuscle. 

The great constituent of the coloured corpuscles is 
haemoglobin (q.v.), and their chief function is to 
carry oxygen. The functions of the wdiite cor}:)nscles 
are less cleaidy understood ; probably they play an ' 
important pa.rt' in coagulation, a,nd their number is 
largely increased in inflammatory conditions ; 
indeed, many theories have been x>ut forward with 
respect to the influence of leucocytes in disease 
processes. [In.f.lamma.tiox, Pus, Phagocytosis.] 

CoafjulaMon. Living blood, it has been said, 
consists of plasma and corxmsclcs ; on removal from 
the body, how^ever, an impf)rta,nt change occurs in it. 
Anew body, fibrin, appears as a network of delicatci 
fibres, which entangle the corpuscles and hold them 
as in. a meshwmrk ; and thus a jelly-like, semi-solid 
substance is formed, the crassamentum or clot, and 
the blood is said to have coagulated. The fluid in 
which the clot floats is called serum. ; thus while 
living blood consists of plasma and corpuscles, 



Human Blood. 

A. Rouleaux of red corpuscles. 

K, B,ed co.rpiisele .seen in jn’otile. 

0. Red corpuscle seen from its broad 
siirfoce. 

D. White coiTUScles. 
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clottod blood is made np of sernin and clot. This 
coai?nlation is of the first importance in the pre- 
vention of bleedinji: from injured vessels ; were it 
not for this remarkable phenomenon the slightest 
se.rateli or surface, abrasion would be attended with 
most serious consequences. Again, clot formation 
plays a part in certain disea, ses. [Phlebitis, 
AN.i?:uiirsM.] Many attempts have been made to 
explain how coagulation comes about. The modern 
view is that there exists in the plasma a complex 
substance allied to albumen, which is the antecedent 
of the fibrin, and tliat under certain circumstances 
this fibrin generator, “ fibrinogen,” as it is called, is 
converted by the agency of another substance, the 
fibrin ferment, into fibrin. Coagulafion may be 
dela.ye<l by cold, by exclusion of' air, by contact 
with living tissues, by addition of solutions of 
neutral salts, a, nd by introducing certain substances 
into tlie circiilat.ion before the blood is shed. It is 
hastened by <acc-ess of air, moderate waniitli, and 
contact with foreign substa,nces. 

Tt^stsfo?' blood, (i) Microscopic examination of 
suspected fluids with a view to detecting the 
presence of corpuscles, (ii) Guaiacum rtiaction. 
A few drops of freshly prepared tincture of guaiacimi 
are shaken up with the solution to be teMed, and 
some ozonic ether added ; the latter floats at the 
top, and at the line of junction of the lighter and 
}iea,\'ier fluids a, blue ling appears if blood be present. 

(iii) Formation of hmrnin ciystals. [H-BMI^.J 

(iv) Spectroscopic test, [Blood Stains.] 

Blood, Thomas, Colonel, was born in Ireland 
in 1628. Entering tlie Parliamentary army, he 
served under Cromwell, and was appointed a justice 
of the peace in Ireland by the Protector’s son. A 
needy, reckless, unprincipled adventurer, he turned 
loyalist at the Revolution. He twice attempted 
(1<)G3 and 1670) to seize and assassinate the Duke 
of Ormond, Yic'.eroy of Ireland, and escaped punish- 
ment, In U)71, dressed as a, priest, he gained 
admission to the fi’ower, and nearly succeeded in 
(‘arrying otf the Crown j(?wels. He was brought 
before Charles 11.. and boldly admitted his 
guilt, and confessed tliat lie had even formed a 
<le.sign against tlie king’s life, l.mt had been over- 
awed liy the royal presence. He was pardoned, 
ami received a pension (fl' .£500 a year. After the 
fall of the Cabal ministry bis influence waned, and 
lie was sent to the King’s Bench on a charge of con- 
s} »iraev. He died in 1680 after being released on 
bail. 

, Blood Bird (Mi/z omela smu/u’meolimta), an 
Australian honey-eater (q.v.), named from the rich 
scarlet plumage of the male. 

Blood Covenant, a covenant cemented by 
blood, in very many cases by the sacrifice of a 
victim. One of its most widely known forms is the 
rite of blood -brotherhood, mentioned by Herodotus 
(iv. 70), in which two pensons actually mix their 
blood as a. sign of lasting peace or friendship, and 
this rite is supposed to constitute real relationship 
between them. Accounts of such a ceremony are 
frequent in narratives of African exploration. 


Blood Stains. 


Blood Pend, a primitive system of rude jus nice 
by which every mmnlior of a sK^idc or clan is bound 
to avenge personal injury done to anyone renneet jd, 
with him by blood-relal ionshi] ». iin.* vendetta (q.v.) 
is a particular case of tlie 1 tlo< id- feud. 

Bloodhound, a large N'ariety of hunting rlog, 
the original stock from which the .staghoiuid, fox- 
hound, harrier, beagle and other liounds liave been 
obtained, and probably idtmtieal.or nearly .so, with 
the old >Southern Hound or Talbot ; called also the 
Sleuth-hound (from R^elandit*. : tlu* iut‘di;eval 
Engdish word survives as .slot = thotnickof a deer). 
This dog stand.s about 2s imiies high at tlie 
shoulder, but some breeders ])ut tlie sfamlai’d 
rather higher; the head is dome-.sluqied jind noble; 
ears large, soft, ami jienduhuis. long enough tonn.'et 
in front'^of tin* .square jowl; Hews well-de\elo{>o<l ; 
nose broad, soft, and moist. 'Ihe eyes are lustrous 
and soft, am! th.e “haw,” or nietitating niembraiH>. 
is visible, ’i'hc colour ^hould be a uniform re<ldish 
tan, with a black saddle, becoming ligliter on tlu? 
lower pa rts ami ext re m it I es ; any a<l m i xt n re o f w h i t (.* 
is generally e.onsidfm.'d to be a <lefect. '’J'lie blood- 
hound is remarkable for its keen .scent and its 
pertinacity in follo\\ing up a trail. It i.s now 
scarcely ever used for hunting (tliongh the late 
Lord Wolverton ki'pt a ]tack), but is sometiim'.s 
used to single out deer. Great caution, howe\'er, is 
required in the ojieration, as this dog can with 
difficulty be jirevented from satisfying its desire 
for blood, when the opportunity presents itself. 
Bloodhounds were formerly ke]:>t for the pursuit of 
thieves, and especially sheep-sttijders ; and trials 
were made with a view to their employment in 
tracking tlie 'Wlntechapel murderer. The Cuban 
bloodhoun<I, said to have a strain of bulldog blood, 
was kept for tracking criminals and fugitive slaves. 
It was propo.sed to nse tliese dogs against the 
Marof)ner.s in Jamaica, in 17ht), but t he (Iread they 
inspired rendered their employment iiimecessary. 

Blood-money, the i)ri<'.e paid for bringing 
about the death of anutlier, as l)v giving testimony 
such as will lead to his condemnation. 

Blood Poisoning, a term a])plied in popular 
usage in a very indiscriminate maimer. [BviEMlA.] 

Blood Stains. le criminal trials it is some- 
times a matter of imjjortanco to determine the exact 
nature of stains on clothing, knives, etc.. an([ in 
piarticular to ascertain whether the discoloration 
in question is a blood slain. In investigations of 
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this kind the ordinary tesbs for blood [Blood] are 
employed. A microscopical examination is made, 
the guaiacum te.st ap]>Iied, and an att('mpt ma.de to 
obtain Ineniin crystals. Perhaps IIk'; most valuable 
means of diagnosis at disposal, howev(*r, is afforded 
by the spectroscope. The spcictrum of oxyhiemogdo- 
b’inwhen examined in a] qiropriately dilute solution, 
presents ty\mabsor})tion bands — a narrower band in 
the yellow part of tlie spectrum and a broader one 
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in the green. On shaking up the solution with a 
reducing agent, such as sulphide of ammonium, 
the two hands become replaced by a single band 
in the yellowish-green. This test for blood is an 
extremely delicate one. 

Yarious stains may be confused with blood stains, 
e.{j. certain rod dyes and iron rust ; none of these, 
however, give the characteristic reactions of blood 
when examined spectroscopically. It must of 
course be remembered tlmt the blood of any verte- 
brate animal will give the hiemoglobiii spectra, and 
it is, as a rule, impossible to say to what species of 
animal the blood originally belonged. 

Blood-stone, or Heliotrope, a variety of 
quartz, crypto- crystalline in texture and dark green 
in colour, with small spots of red jasper scattered 
through it, so as to resemble drops of blood. The 
name heliotrope, applied to a somewhat different 
stone, is explained by Pliny as due to the stone giving 
a red reflection of the sun’s light when thrown 
into water. Blood-stone is found in the Isle of 
Burn, in Kintyre, and in the Deccan. It is chiefly 
used for signet-rings. 

Blood-vessels. [Blood.] 

Bloodworm, the red worm, like the larva of 
Chinmormis plnmosws, one of the gnats ; it is com- 
mon in iDonds. 

Bloomfield, Egbert, the son of a village 
tailor, was born at Honington, Suffolk, in 1766, and 
was brought up first as a farm labourer, being after- 
wards (1781) apprenticed to a shoemaker in London. 
His latent poetical genius was stirred by reading 
Thomson’s Seasons, and two of his compositions 
found a i)lace in the Zondon Magazine. He now 
devoted some years of labour to a more ambitious 
effort, and it was not until 1798 that his master- 
piece, The Farmer's Boy, was completed. It was 
printed in 1800 at the c.xfiense of Mr. Ca>pel Lofft, 
and had a lai’ge sale, being translated, too, into 
French and Italian. Bloomfield, after the custom 
of the times, obtained a small post in the Seal 
Office, but had to re.sign it on account of ill-health. 
His later poems, except Wihl Flamers, did not win 
popular favour, and he sank into great poverty, 
dying of brain-disease at Sheffiord, Bedfordshire, 
in 1823. ■. 

Bloomington. 1. the capital of Monroe 
county, Indiana, U.S.A., is situated 46 miles S.W. 
of Indianapolis. It is unimportant, save as being 
the seat of the university of Indiana. 

2. The capital of M’Lean county, Illinois, U.S.A., 
125 miles S.S.W, of Chicago ; is an important 
raihvay centre, and has large works and also coal- 
mines. Educationally it, too, is a jjlace of im- 
portance, cont<aining a Wesleyan university, the 
Normal university of Illinois, a Eoman Catholic 
academy, and a women’s college. 

Blount, Charles. [Mouxtjoy.] 

Blount, Charles, the younger son of Sir 
Henry Blount, w^as born at Hollo\vay in 1654. He 
dabbled in politics, but such fame as he possesses 
rests on his books attacking revealed religion. 
Anima 3hmdi, Life of ApoUo7iim Tyanmis, and 
Great is Diana of the Fjgliesians, were the chief of 


these publications. His pamphlet basing the claim 
of William HI. on right of conquest was burned 
by the hangman. Wishing to marry his deceased 
wife’s sister, he wrote rather an able letter on 
that still vexed question, but failing to procure an 
alteration of the law committed suicide in 1698. 

Blouse, a .loose upper garment, generally blue, 
made of linen or cotton, worn by the working-men 
of France. 

Blow, in Dynamics, means the sudden change of 
motion given to a body by the impact of another, 
of a mallet on a chisel for example. It is measured 
by the total momentum produced, and the effect is 
equivalent to that of a large force acting for a very 
brief interval. The average force during the blow 
is found by dividing the momentum produced by 
the short interval of time during which the impact 
lasts. The duration of the blow depends on the 
shape, mass, and material of the two bodies. 

Blow, John, Mus.Doc., was born at Cottingham, 
Notts, in 1648. An early promise of musical ability 
led to his being included amongst the first batch of 
“ children of the Eoyal chapels,” and at the age of 
twenty-one he became organist of Westminster 
Abbey, resigning in 1680 in favour of Purcell. In 
1685 he was appointed composer to the king, and 
held various other appointments. On the death of 
Purcell he resumed his office at the Abbey. He 
published a collection of his compositions under the 
title Aw2)hion Anylicus in 1700, and died in 1708. 
Though decried by Burney, many of his anthems, 
hymns, and songs show considerable talent. 

Blowfly, the popular name for two species of 
Diptera. CalUyghora erythroeepliala is the com- 
monest species ; it is also known as the “ blue- 
bottle.” 

Blowing Machine is the general term for any 
force-pump arrangement to produce a current of 
gas. The chief types of blowing machines are on the 
principle of the common bellows, the ordinary pump, 
the fan, or the injector. In the ordinary helloms a 
flexible-sided chamber is made of wood and leatlier, 
and is provided with a nozzle, a flap-valve, and a 
handle or lever to enlarge and diminish the cavity 
alternately. When the cavity is enlarged, the flap- 
valve opens and air rushes in ; when the air is com- 
pressed, it closes the flap-valve and is forced out a,t 
the nozzle. Thus a succession of intermittent puffs 
is given. The employment of two air-chambers in 
the douUe bellows enables us to obtain a. continuous 
blast instead of the series of iJuffs. Blowing ma- 
chines on the gnmy princixjle are much used in 
blast-furnaces and in the Bessemer x>rocess. They 
consist essentially of an air cylinder and a large 
air-chamber. In the former a piston is worked 
backwards and forwards by a separate steam- 
engine, and alternately draws air into the cylinder 
and forces it into the air-chamber, whose function 
is to act as an accumulator and ensure a steady 
blast. From this the air passes out by pipes to the 
furnace or to the con^'crter, at a j^ressure of from 3 
to 30 lbs. per square inch. In the fa7i, which is much 
adopted for the ventilation of mines, ships and 
public buildings, for forge fires and for the melting 
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of pig-iron, we liave a wheel supplied with vanes, 
rotating* inside a cylindrical chest at a speed of from 
600 to 2,000 revolntions per ininnte. Air is drawn 
in at the centre of each face of the chest, and is 
forced out tangentially through a suitable exit-pipe. 
The fan is analogous in xwinciiAe to the centrifugal 
pump. The tromjje is a blowing machine on the 
ia/aaf nr principle (q.v.) employed in France, Spain 
and America, where a head of water is available. 
Water flows out from a cistern through a nozzle at 
the bottom, and then into a vertical pipe of some- 
what larger dimensions. Air is drawn into the pipe 
at the nozzle by the flowing water; it is carried 
down to a cistern below, and is forced ont at a suit- 
able orifice. 

Roots’s rotary Uorrer has a chamber in which two 
solid pieces rotate together in such a way as to 
make always a close fit with each other and with 
the sides of the cha,mber. A volume of air is drawn 
in on one side of the rotating pieces during part of 
a revolution, and is forced out at the other side 
during the rest of the revolution. 

Blowpipe, an instrument used for directing 
a bhist of air into a flame. A convenient form of 
mouth blowpipe consists of a tube, fitted at one 
end with a mouthpiece, and inserted at the other 
into a small metal cylinder, from tlie side of which 
issues, at right angles, a short tube with a brass or 
platinum nozzle. To use the blowpipe well, consi- 
derable practice is required. A continuous blast is 
needed, and for this the cheeks should be kept dis- 
tended all the time, respiration being perfoimed 
through the nose. By regulating the Qam^, and the 
blast, an oxidising or reducing flame can be pro- 
duced at will. It is largely used in qualitative 
chemical analysis, and for fusions and glass-blow- 
ing. For this lafter purpose some of the different 
forms of foot blowpipes are employed. 

Bliiclier, Gebiiabd Lebekecht Von, Field 
Marshal and Prince of Wahlstadt, was born at 
Rostock in 1742, and at the age of fourteen enlisted 
in the Swedish service. He was taken prisoner by 
the Prussians and induced to Join their ranks. Dis- 
gusted at not getting promotion he retired for 
fifteen years to his estates in Silesia, and only re- 
turned to his regiment on the death of Frederick 
tlie Great. He now speedily earned distinction by 
his gallant conduct in the campaigns of 179fl-iM ; 
and in 1802 he took Erf urfc and Muhlhausen. After 
the disaster a,t Jena he led a masterly retreat to 
Taibeck, where he was captured after a bloody and 
oV)si.inate fight. Having been exchanged for 
General Victor, he again resumed his duties in the 
field, and wms actively employed in Pomerania until 
the peace of Tilsit. Napoleon's influence led to his 
temporary retirement, hut wlien Prussia took up 
arms again in 1813 he was recalled, and in spite of 
his age displayed great vigour at Lutzen, Bautzen, 
KatzbaeJi, and" Mnekern, playing moreover a con- 
spicuous pju't in the final victory at Leipzig, where 
Tie received his hdton as Field Marshal. In 1814 
he entered France at the heart of the Silesian 
army, and after successful engagements at Nancy, 
La Rothiere, and Laon, he entered Paris, and 
would have sacked the city hut for ■Wellington’s 


intervention. “ Marshal Vorwiiiis," as h<' was now 
nicknamed, received every iionour that eonld he 
bestowed upon biiii, and tiu* Iron ('ross was insti- 
tuted for bis sp('cial distine.tion. He visited Eng- 
land during the brief s]h 41 of ]»eace, and is .said to 
have exclaimed in ailmiratitm, on s(M‘ing London, 
“ What a ]jlaeu to sack!” hi 3815 he was once 
more called from his SilCvsian farm to command the 
Prussian army in the Waterloo e.ampa1gn. Defi‘ated 
after a stubborn fight at Ligny, “the old devil,” as 
Napoleon called him, narrowd}* esciqifHl witli his 
life, but arrived forty-eight hours later in time to 
put a finishing stroke to Wellington s groat victory. 
Once more he marched as a. conqueror to Paris, 
where he remained for several months. He di(;d 
in 1819 a,t Kiibhuvitz. Blucln r is said to liaviriH^en 
absolutely ignorant of tlic science of war, and to 
have been intellectually incapable of forming or 
criticising any strategical ])lam but his courage, 
tenacity, and activity made liini a very useful 
commander under the. control uf skilled advisers. 
Bine. [Pigments.] 

Blnebeard, whose edifying history ns a stern 
corrector of conjugal indisc-retion has been so 
useful ill guiding chihlren to a perception of moral 
truth, first appears in his familiar shnjie as the 
Chevalier Raoul in Perrault's Coiitcfi de (1B97). 
Some have supposed that Henry VIII. or the in- 
famous Gilles (le Retz, of Macliecoul in Brittany, 
suggested the leading features of the narrative, 
but probably it is to be traced to a more remote 
antiquity in the folk-lore that has been inherited 
by all races from a }jrimitive age. The tale under 
various guises appears in Greek, Italian, French, 
Gaelic, Basque, and sovei-al Scandinavian languages, 
the entry of a forbidden room being a common 
feature in ail eases. BluoT)eard has for a century 
at least been a household word tliroughout Europe, 
and his adventures have supplied matter for 
numberle.ss burlesques, as wf‘ll as for Gretry's 
Opera of Itaoid and 44e<*,k’s Phania-Hua, 

Blue-Bell, the popular name in England of the 
wild hyacinth {Sctlhini(faai>), and in Scotland of the 
hare-bell or roimd-leaved i>eil-flowT-!r (^Campamilci 
rotumlifoUa), 

Blue-Bird, «ny bird of the American genus 
Siaiis. The species, named from the gtmeral cc4onr 
of their plumage, are about the size of robins, and 
are as great favourites with the Americans as rolnns 
are in Britain. The adult male of H. the 

Eastern blue-bird, from the eastern Statesof North 
America, is rather more than 6 in. long; azure 
blue above, reildisb brown beneath, }>clly and 
under tail-coverts white. S. mexleana, the 
Callfoniian l)Tiic-bircl, ranging from tlie R(,fcky 
Mountn.insto the Pacitie, is slightly smaller, bright 
azure blue above, with more or less chestnut on the 
back, sides da,rk reddish-brown, n^st of under- 
surface pale bluisii. X aiilnt, the Rocky Mountain 
blue-bird, is the smallest .s])eci<^s* gr(*enish-aziire 
with white belly. 4'he females are duller in colour 
than the males; the young are spiUted and 
streaked with white. These binls feed on small 
beetles and the larvm of the smaller butterflies and 
moths. 
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Blne-lbook, a- b<-.)ok containing statistical , re- 
turns, re|)ortsof Iku'lianientary commissions, Acts 
of Parliament, etc. So called because many papers 
jjublislied by order of Parliament are bound in blue 
covers. 

Blue-bottle Ply. [Blowi^ly.] 

Bluecoat School, tbe name generally given 
to Christ’s Hospital school, London, founded in the 
reign of Edward VI. The scholars wear a dis- 
tinctive dres.s, con.sisting of a long dark-blue coat, 
adeather girdle, knee-breeches, and yellow stock- 
ings. They generally wear no caps at all. 

Blue-eye, the colonial name of Mitomyza> 
(u/moti\s\ sometimes called the Blue-faced Honey 
Eater. This bird seems to be confined to New 
{South Wiiles ; it is found almost exclusively among 
tlie blue-gum trees, and feeds on inseots and honey. 
Head and back of neck black ; bare space round 
the eye rich deep blue; upper surface golden 
olive, under-surface white. The blue-eye often 
resorts to the deserted nests of an allied species 
to deposit its eggs. The cry is loud and monoton- 
ous. [Hokey-eatee.] 

Blue-fish, the American name of Temnodon 
saltatory a fish allied to the Horse-mackerel, 
distributed ove]: nearly all tropical a,nd sub-tropical 
seas. It is abundant on the shores of the United 
States, where it is highly valued for the sport it 
affords, and as a food fish. It is carnivorous, and 
exceedingly rapacious, destroying many more fish 
than it can devour. Specimens of 5 feet in length 
are recorded, but the majority caught are not half 
that length. Called also Skip-jack. 

Blue-gown, a pensioner, who formerly, in Scot- 
land, used to receive on the king’s birthday a blue 
gown, a purse with a certain sum of money in it, 
and a badge. They were also known as the 
khiy's ledemoi. The practice of appointing blue- 
gowns was done away with in 1833. 

Blue G-um {EueahjjHus filohdns), one of the 
mo.st valuable and best-known species of a large 
genus of myrtaceous trees, most of which are 
natives of Australia. It was discovered by Labil- 
larditu'e in Tasmania, in 1792, but was not grown in 
Europe until ISbl. In its native country it reaches 
400 or 500 feet in height and more than 80 feet in 
circumfereiico, and its growth is wonderfully rapid, 
tree.s eleven yeans old reaching 60 feet in height and 
3 J feet in girth. As fuel, it has yielded a net annual 
profit of over £4 per acre. Its wood when mature 
takes a good polish, is hard, durable and nearly equal 
to oak. Its leaves are glaucous and turn edgewise, 
so that it gi\'cs but iittle shade. When rubbed 
these leaves are aromatic, and by distillation an 
essentia] oil is obtained from them whicli is largely 
emifioyed for diluting attiir of roses, and for scenting 
soaps. By its rapid growth this tree is certainly 
useful in draining pestilential swamps, for which 
purpose it has been employed in Italy, and its per- 
fume and an alcoholic extract of the leaves, are 
believed to be reined ie.s for intermittent fever. The 
Blue Gum cannot withstamd the frosts of northern 
Europe. 


Blue Jay (Oymmm crlstata'), a North Ameri- 
can jay, about twelve inches long, shades of blue 
above, wings and tail banded with black, and 
tipped with white ; white beneath, tinged with 
blue on the throat and brown on the sides ; a black 
crescent on the breast passing round to the back 
of the neck. These birds are omnivorous, pref erring- 
animal food, and repaying the farmer for the fruit 
and grain they eat by the quantities of caterpillars 
they devour. In mimicry the Blue Jay is scarcely 
surpassed by the mocking-bird (q.v.). 

Blue-jolm, a common name for Fluor Spar 
(CaF^), which is found to a large extent in Derby- 
shire." Used for ornamental piu-poses. 

Blue Monutaiais. 1. A range wTiich runs 
through Jamaica from E. to W., and divides the 
island in two, attaining in parts an elevation of 
7,000 ft. On the N. side the ascent is gradual 
through an undnlating and healthy country, but 
the S. aspect is wild, rugged, and precipitous. 

2. A range in New South Wales, Australia (lat. 
30° to 34° {§., long. 150° to 151° E.). It has an eleva- 
tion here and there of 3.400 ft., and consists to a 
large extent of sheer clift's enclosing vast valleys, 
both the upper and the lower lands being thickly 
wooded. Several rivers have their sources here, 
and either join the Macquarie or fall into the sea 
at Broken Bay. 

Blue Hile. [Nile.] 

Blue Pill, mercurial pill Q^llula hjdrargyn), 
has the following composition ; Mercury^ 2 parts ; 
confection of roses, 3 parts ; powdered liquorice 
root, 1 part. It is employed as a purge in 5 gr. or 
10 gr. doses ; and is also used to produce mer- 
cnrialism, being then administered in small and 
repeated doses, and usually in combination with a 
small quantity of opium to prevent purgation. 

Blue-ribbou of the tuep, the Derby” stakes 
(q.v.). The term blue ribbon is applied to any 
great prize. The Bhie Edihoii Army is the name 
adopted by an association of total abstainers who 
wear a piece of blue ribbon as a badge. 

Blue Bridge, or South Mountains, is the na-me 
given to the E. branch of the Alleghanies, U.S.A. 
Starting in N. Carolina it stretches across Wrginia 
as far as the Susquehanna river in Pennsylvania. 
It is about 130 miles from the sea, and its highest 
point is 4,000 feet. 

Blues, a group of butterflies including eight 
British species. Polyomwatus corydovi, the"‘' Clialk 
Hill Blue,” is a well-known species, but P. warm 
is the commonest. The females of most species 
are brown, and in some individuals two of the 
wings are blue and two brown ; in such cases they 
are said to be hermaphrodite. 

Blue-stockiug, a literary lady; the term is 
generally used in derision. The name derives its 
origin from certain assemblies at the houses of 
different ladies, held about 1750 in London, where 
a certain Mr. Stillingfieet attended wlio was in 
the habit of always wearing blue stockings. The 
term thus got to be applied to those who fi'e- 
quented the meetings. 
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Blue-tliroat {Hwfwllla a beautiful 

singing' bird, closely allicMl to tlie Redstart (q.v.), 
visiting Europe, and occnsionjilly Britain, in the 
suininer. These birds feed on eai'thworms, insects, 
and Ixu'ries, and tlio song is sweet and varied. 
Length of adult nude about (> in. ; upper surface 
and two central tail feathers rich brown, other tail 
feathers bright chestnut at lower half, rest black ; 
belly greyish-white; chin, throat, and upper part 
of breast brilliant blue, bordered below with black, 
and then a line of white. Three forms exist ; (1) 
with a large spot of bright bay in the centre of the 
blue ; (2) having the bay s]x 3 t replaced by white * 
and (3) with the throat entirely blue. 

Blue-winged Teal {Qucrgiwdula dlmms), an 
Anuiric.an species distinguished by the blue wing- 
coverts and green spetuiliim bordered above with 
wliite, and ranging from Saskatchewan and the 
oSth parallel to Guiana and the West Indies, 
breeding principally in, the north and west of the 
continent. Wlien the first frost comes on tliese 
birds travel south, and are tlien found abundantly 
in the inundated rice-fields of the Southern States. 
They frequent muddy and reedy shores, flying out 
from cover with great rapidity, and when they 
alight they drop suddenly like snipe or woodcock. 
The note is a low rapid quack. The adult male is 
about 18 in. long ; general i^lnmage on upper sur- 
face brownish and blackish green; wings, shades 
of blue; head, black on crown; sides and neck, 
]3nrple-green; a crescent -shaped white patch in 
front of each eye; under "surface, orange-red 
marked with black. In the female the head and 
neck are dusky. These birds are highly esteemed 
for the table, and they might readily be domesti- 
cated. [Teal.] In India tlie name is applied to 
the garganey (q.v.), which occurs in tliat country 
as a winter visitor. 

Blum, Robeut. born at Cologne in 1807, of poor 
parents, was a])]a’ciiticcd to a. trade, but became a 
clerk, and in 1831 was ap])()intetl secretary of the 
Lei]izig theatre. then engaged himself actively 
both in lireratur{^ and ])olitics, writing several 
books and starting the tSchiller-Verein, the Litera- 
tur-Verein, and otlier st)cieties, Bis influence 
with the p.eo])le prevented an outbreak at Leipzig 
in 1845, an<l after the revolntion of 1S48 he was 
sent as a d<mioerat to the National Convention. 
He joined the besieged insurgents in Yiemia later in 
the year, was made prisoner, and shot. He has 
.since been regarded as a martyr in the popular 
cause. 

' Blumeabacli, JoHANx Friedrich, was born 
at Gotha in 1752, and evinced in childhood a taste 
for anatomy, having begun at the age of ten to 
form his great mus(.uim. He studied at Jena, and 
becoming professor at Gottingen in 177fl, be held 
tlie ]X3st for nearly sixty years. Among his many 
woi'ks nury be mentioned the Institutwnes Pht/sio- 
h){flccp, a Mcnival of Katuml Htutirnj, a Manual of 
Conij)a.mt\rc Anafomy mid Fhyswlvyy (translated 
into all the chief languages of Europe), and the 
Collectio Craniornm JJiveTmTum Oenthmi, which 
gave great impulse to the study of craniology. He 


twice visikxl England, iii ]8:;r> was forced by 
age to give up lecturing, bnl he smaived imin J.sht 

Blumenthal, was Isom at Hamluirg in 

1829, and studied music, under Merz in I^iris, ho 
coming a very skilful ])iaiust. At the age of 2o 
he came to Loiulon. and was appointt'd pianist to 
Her Majesty. He has been V('ry suceossfnl a.s a 
performer, a. teaelier, and a eomposer uf songs and 
fugitive pieces, of wliieb My (fiveo and The 
Alesmyc are fair samples. 

Blumentlial, Leonard von. Field Marshal, 
was born at »Schw(4dt on tlic (><ler in INIO. and 
entered the iTnssian army in 1s27. After serving 
for 22 yea, rs wit] > various regiments Ik- was ]>ut. <tn 
the general staff, of whitdi he becanu* afterwards 
the chief. He- diMingni.shed ijiniself in th(‘. 
Schleswig-Holstein <‘ampaign of isp.hand in tlui 
course of the n(‘Xt few y(‘a:'s was Inupumtly sent 
on missions to England, with which c<'iimtry he 
was comieet{‘d ]>y marriage. In the Danish war 
of 1863-(>1 lie was (.‘hief <4’ the general staff, and 
earned high lionour for his eonrage* and ability. 
In ISOfl he accomp.anie(l tin* Crown Primal llirongh- 
ont the Austrian eampaign, as chitd’ of tlu^ staff, 
and in the war with France was again attached in 
the same ca.pacity to the heir-ajg.arent when lie 
commanded the thinl army. In 1878 he was 
present at tlie autumn mameuvrt in England, and 
in 1888 rec(dved the fleid-marsliars baton, 

Bluuder'fouss, a short gim. formerly in use, 
with a wide bore, capable of firing many balls or 
slugs at once. It was only of use for short range. 

Blunt, John Henry, D.D., born at Chelsea in 
1823, was brought uj) as a wholesale chemist, but 
in 1850 went io Durham University and wms 
ordained. In 1873 he was a]ipolnted to the Crown 
living of lk‘verstone, a.ml <lied in 1884. He wars 
a voluminous and ])opulnr writer on ecclesiastical 
subjects. His best known work is a, JJesfory of the 
Mnyiish JiefoTinafion (18i;s), but liis Dietionary of 
Doctrinal mul Uhioeical Thcohyy, Dictionary if 
Sects and Heresies, as id Annotated Dooh <f Common 
Prayer are exceedingly useful publications. 

Blunt, John James, bm-n in 1791, was educated 
at St. John’s CVdlege, Cambri<lge, where lie took a 
fellowship. After holding a. rectory in Essex till 
1839, he was ap])ointed Lady Margaret Professor 
of Divinity at Cambridge, and died there in 1855, 
having refused the bishdp>rie- of Salisbury in the 
previous year. He was the author of several theo- 
logical wf>rks, among which I'ndesiyned (Mneidences 
may be regar<l«.td as imiiortant. 

BIuntscMi, Johann Ka.spar. born at Znricdi 
in 1808, became professor of law in the university 
there. He took an active part; in Swiss politics first 
as a Liberal, but after 3839 as a (kmservative, 
though he presently adopted a middle course and 
endeavoured to form a Liberal-Conservative party. 
In 1848 he went to Munieli as ])rofessor of civil and 
international law, and in 1831 transferred his home 
to Heidelberg. He wrote a. history of Zurich, and 
another of the Swiss Confederation, and various 
treatises on legal subjects, the chief boung hi.s 
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jUk/emclHei^ Staatarfaht, He was an ardent sup- 
porter of relijrious liberty, and as president of the 
Pr(,)testantenverein had just delivered an address at 
the p-cneral svnod, when he died suddenly in 1881. 

BlusMsigy the reddening of the face which 
accompanies certain mental states is due to relaxa- 
tion of muscular fibres of small arterioles, allowing 
of an increased flow of blood to the affected part. 
It is a curious example of the involuntary influence 
of the mind upon vasomotor nerves. Blushing is 
Gonflned to the human subject, and is more com- 
mon in women than in men. The face, ears, and 
neck are alone affected, as a rule, but in rare 
instances blushing has been noted as extending to 
other parts of the body, and it is said thafi in some 
savage races blushing involves a much larger area 
of the skin than among civilised communities. 
Many facts concerning blushing and a theory with 
respect to its causation will be found set forth in 
Darwin’s work on the I^xj)Tcmon of the JEmotlons. 

Boa, a name loosely applied to any large snake 
that kills its prey by crushing. Properly the term 
is confined to serpents of the family Boidje (from 
tropical America and the Eastern Archipelago), 



Boa (Boa constrictor). 


distinguished from the pythons of the Old World 
by the absence of teeth on the premaxillse, and by 
the single row of inferior shields on the tail. The 
boas have an enormous ga]ie, and the small teeth 
all point iUvvards. The tail is prehensile, and the 
rudiments of hind limbs which end in horny anal 
spurs assist these animals to suspend themselves 
from branches of trees whence they swoop down on 
their prey, which consists of small mammals ; rats, 
according to Wallace, being their favourite diet. 


In captivity they are fed on ducks, pigeons, and 
guinea-pigs, and after a meal they require a long 
period of digestion. The young are extruded alive, 
the eggs bmng hatched within the parent. The 
largest species is the Anaconda (q.v.). The common 
boa (Boa eonstriotor) is said to attain a length of 
20 feet, and specimens of from 12 to 14 feet are 
often met with. The colour is a reddish-grey with 
wavy longitudinal stripes. Wallace (Travels on the 
Amazon) says that boas “are not at all uncommon, 
even close to the city (Para), and are considered 
quite harmless. They are caught by pushing a 
large stick under them, when they twist round it, 
and the head being cautiously seized and tied to 
the stick, they are easily carried home.” 

Boalbdil (Arab, Alm-Ahdallah or Bz-Zogaih/^ 
the Unlucky) was the last occupant of the 
Moorish throne of Granada, from which he drove 
his father Abdul-Hassan in 1481. He was captured 
in 1483 by the King of Castile, and made a nominal 
tributary, returning to Granada to resume hivS 
struggles against his father and uncle. In 1491 
the Moorish capital fell to Ferdinand, though 
Boabdil fought with a courage strangely at variance 
with his infirmity of purpose. As he rode away to 
the coast he halted on a ridge at Padul, still called 
JEl Ultimo Sosjrlro del IMoi'o (The IMoor’s last sigh), 
to take a farewell look at the Alhambra, and burst 
into tears at the sight. Whereupon his mother is 
said to have thus reproached him : “ You may well 
weep like a woman for what you could not defend 
like a man,” He died shortly afterwards on the 
field of battle in Africa. 

Boadicea, the wife of Prasutagus, king of the 
ancient British tribe, the Iceni, whose territories 
lay on the E. coast. Her husband, on his death- 
bed (60 A.D.), left his property to her and his two 
daughters jointly with the Emperor Kero. The 
Romans, however, seized all, and when Boadicea 
complained, scourged her publicly, whilst the 
daughters were outraged. This infamy roused the 
Britons, and they found a courageous leader in the 
queen. Roman soldiers and colonists were being 
massacred freely, and there was every prospect of 
the whole province being lost to the empire, when 
Suetonius Paulinus landed with an army from 
Mona (62 A.D.), and in the district between 
Colchester (Camalodunum) and London deftvated 
the queen, who soon afterwards poisoned herself. 
The story preserved by Tacitus and Dio Cassius 
furnished Cowper with a theme for a spirited 
poem. 

Boar, the male of the Swine (q.v.). The Wild 
Boar (Sus scrofa), from which most of the domesti- 
cated varieties are probably derived, is a large, 
fierce animal, usually measuring between 3 ft. and 
4 ft., exclusive of the short tail, though greater 
measurements rest on good authority. The general 
hue is dusky brown, or greyish with a tendency 
to black, sometimes diversified by black spots or 
patches. The liead is elongiited, the neck short 
and thick, and the body massive and muscular. 
In the males the canine teeth, or tusks, form 
terrible weapons of offence and defence, projecting 
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considerably beyond the jaws. In the domesticated 
variety these teeth are much reduced in size. The 
liairs of the body arc coarse, and mixed with a 
kind of wool ; those on the neck and shoulders are 
long- enough to form a kind of mane, which the 
aninia I erects when enraged. I'he female is smaller 
than the male, and has much less prominent tusks ; 
she bears from four to six at a. litter, ami the young 
are yellowish, with longitudinal reddish-brown 
stripes. Tlicse animals are, in general, vegetaVde- 
feofU'rs. tliongli they devour snakes and lizards— 
the senii-feral pig of the Western States of America 
is the deadly foe of the rattlesnake — and v^dicn 
pressed by hunger they will even feed on carrion. 
They arc nocturnal in habit, and their practice of 
ploughing long furrows in the ground in search of 
roots inflicts much damage on farmers, gardemu's, 
and vino-dressers. There are three types or races of 
Wild Boar, which some naturalists have dignified 
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with the rank of species — the European, the 
African, and the Indian. The first is found in 
Central and Southern Eiirojie ; the second in the 
forehts north of the Sahara; and the third in 
Central and Southern Asia, as far (^ast as New 
Guinea. The chase of the India, n Wild Boar is 
in high hivour with Europeans: the hunters 
are imjunted and armed with s])ears, and the s}a>rt 
is popularly known as “ pig-sticking.” The Wild 
Boar was formerly common in Britain, but became 
extinct towards the end of tlie 17th century. 
Atlem]>ts Imvc been made by sportsmen to intro- 
duce these animals once more, as beasts of chase, 
but ill at least one case “the country rose upon 
them and destroyed them;” and in another, the 
sportsman who made the experiment was so 
enrage<l by a favourite horse being wounded by 
a wild boar, that he caused the whole herd to be 
destroyed. [Hog, Pig, Swine.] 

Boarding-oiit System, a system by which 
workhouse children are placed in the houses of 
poor people, to wdiom a certain sum is paid for the 
maintenance of the children, and who adopt the 
children practically as their own. The supporters 
of the system maintain that it effectually does 
away with all the associations of the workhouse, 
and tends to make the children ordinary members 


of society. The o[)poncnts lU'gi.', howcv<‘r, the 
temptation affordcMl to the j)(‘i>ons with whom 
the children are lodged, in ill-treat the elnldrcn. 
for whom they can have no fei-lings of jianmtal 
atfection. This d.anger is, however, ])arf ly ]>rovid(‘d 
against by ji sy.stmuatic inspeet ion. 'Flm hoariUi^j- 
out system is gaining ground in England, and 'is 
frequent in .Scotland. 

Boardman, George Dana, was burn in the 
state of Maine, U.S.A., in LSG", and ediumted for 
the Baptist ministry. He went out to Bnrmah as 
a missionary in B<2r). and, luiving !ua^tered the 
language, worked with great success for stane ya^ars 
in the Moulmein district. Overwork in a trying 
climate undermine<l his health, and he died in I'.Sol. 

Boar Pisll, a. })o])ular name for any fish of the 
genus Cajmnf, (,)f llie liors((-maekerel family. The 
body is comprosse«l Jind ekivated, like that of 
tlie Dory, but there tire no spines tit tlie bttse of 
the dorsal or tmtd tin. The single sjiecii;.-. (C. a per), 
al)ont G inches longG ctirmine tibove, lighter below, 
is common in the Meditertmetin, and has been taken 
on the south cosist of Engltnul. 

Boat. The length tmd a]>])roximate weighi of 
the principal classes of boats which tire used in the 
British navy, and to a great extent also in the 
mercantile marine, are as follows : — 


PVLLIXC! OR Sailinji Buath 

Length. 

feet. 

Weight, 
cwts. urs. 

Dingey - - - - - - ■ - 

- 12 

:i 

1 

Dingey - 

• 14 

4 

2 

Whale Gig (lin*) 

* 27 

i 

2 

Whale Gig 

- 25 

7 

0 

Whale Gig 

• 27 

7 

2 

Cutter Gig 

- 20 

. 

0 

Gig 

« 22 

7 

1 

Gig - - 

. 24 

■7 

1 

Gig 

- 20 

7 

2 

Gig - • 

• 2S ' . 

S 

u 

Gig 

- 20 

s 

:i 

■• Gig 

- 22 

t> 

0 

Jolly boat 

. 10 

0 

0 

Jolly boat 

- IS 

' s 

V 

Gutter (litV*), Cork « - 

- 28 

2U 

0 

Cutter (life), eurk lineil- ■ - 

- 22 

20 

2 

Gut.t<?r 

- 25 

15 

0 

Gutter 

• 21! 

10 

0 

Cutter 

- 28 

1(» 

2 

Gutter 

- yu 

IS 

2. ■ 

Gutter . - 

- 52 

11) 

2 

Pinnace 

. 20 

■a 

0 

Pinnace - » - - .... 

• 22 

42 

2 

Lanneh, unslieathcfi- - - - 

- 40 

07 

2 

Lanneli, nnsheaUied- - - - 
Steam Boats (with machixerv):-- 

. 42 

75' 

0 

Cutter 

- 2S 

45 

0 

Pinnace. 

- 20 

t.;o 

0 

Pinnace 

- 27 

1U5 

0 

Luinich - - - - - . , - 

- 42 

148 to 155 CWt. 


Boats are found to gain in weight each year 
of usage. Btirges aix* cutters or gigs never 
rowing less than ten oars. A longboat is the 
largest of a shijfs sailing boats. Boats are either 
clinker or carvel built. In clinker-work each 
plank overlies the ])lank next below it ; in 
carvel-work the edges of the planks meet tiush 
together, and are caulked. Of boats which are 
not ship’s boats there is an almost endless variety. 
The wherry is a liglit sharp boat, chiefly used 
for passenger and small luggage traffic in rivers 
and harbours. Punts are "oblong flat-bottomed 
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boats. Oat-rigged racing boats were introduced 
about One year 1840, and were first used in the 
annual Oxford aiid Cambridge races in the year 
181(). Those of that date, however, were compara- 
tively hotavy and cumbrous, and it was not until 
1857 that tlie present style of boats without keels 
was used. The further improvement of sliding 
seats was introduced in 1873. For lifeboat, see the 
article Life Saving- at Sea. 

Boat Bill (Cimcroma eochlecma>\ a short- 
logged bird of the Heron family, deriving its 
popular name from its bill, which has been com- 
pared to two boats laid gunwale to gunwale, the 
ridge and liooked point of the upper mandible 
lending force to the cornparison. This bird, about 
tlie size of a common fowl, is confined to South 
America. ; it haunts marshes, swamps, and the 
banks of rivers, feeding on fish and Crustacea, and 
capturing its prey like the Kingfisher. General 
plumage grey, waslied with misty red, under- 
surface wliitish, belly rusty red. The male has an 
erectible black crest. 

Boat-lowering Apparatus, apparatus for 
lowering a boat, by which it is always kept in a 
horizontal position, and when it reaches the water 
it is detached simultaneously at both ends from the 
supports. 

Boat-racing. [Eowing.] 

Boatswain, mi officer who has special charge of 
a ship’s boats, sails, colours, anchors, rigging, cables, 
and cordage. It is likewise his business to summon 
the crew to their dut}', and for this purpose he 
uses a whistle of peculiar form. In the ro 3 ml 
nav}' the boatswain is a warrant officer, ranking 
immediately above a midshipman, and his pay may 
vary from £100 7s. 6d. to £150 I Is. 3d. a year, and 
he may obtain, on retirement at the age of 55, or 
earlier by necessity or special permission, a maxi- 
mum pension of £150. If, however, he be in the 
meantime promoted to be chief boatswain, his 
maximum pension becomes £150, and he may 
obtain on retirement the honorary imnk of lieu- 
tenant. 

Bolbadil, the name of a swaggeringbut. cowardly 
captain in Len Jon son’s comedy of Eeerij Mmi in 
his Humour. So cleverly is the character drawn 
tiiat the word has passed into a generic term for 
military braggarts. It may have been derived 
originally from Boabdil (q.v.), the story of whose 
weakness was familiar to writers of the period. 

Bobbin, in Sjfinuhiff, a spool with a head at 
one or both ends to hold yarn. The term is also 
applied to the weights used to steady the threads 
in pillow-lace making. 

Bobolink, Bob-o-link, Boblink (Holichom/w 
oTtjzlrorus), tlie popular name of tlie single species 
■of Dolichonyx, a genus of Hang-nests (q.v.). It is 
a migratory bird, found in the summer all over the 
American continent, from Canada to Paraguay, 
passing the winter in the West Indies, where, in 
some parts, it is known as the Butter-bird, from 
its plumpness, and, a.s in America, is highly valued 
for the table. These birds arrive in the Southern 
States about the middle of March, and then do 


good service to the farmers by destroying worms, 
insects, and larvm. They continue their fljgiit 
northwards, and rarel}^ breed south of 4.0° N. (Jn 
their return journey south the,y commit great 
depredations in the rice-fields, especially liefore 
the grain has fullj^ ripened. At this time 
they are in excellent condition, and are shot in 
great numbers for the market. From their fre- 
quenting the rice-fields they are known as Eice- 
birds. Rice-buntings, or Rice-troopials. The male is 
rather more than 7 inches long, and in his summer 
plumage has the head, fore part of the back, 
shoulders, wings, tail, and under-surface lilaok, 
scapulars, rump, and upper tail feathers white, 
patch of yellow on the nape. From its black and 
white plumage it is sometimes called the Skunk- 
bird, apparently for no better reason than that its 
coloration resembles that of the unsavoury quadru- 
ped. After the breeding season the male assumes 
the plumage of the female— brownish-black above, 
dirty j^ellow beneath — ajid the young males are 
like the females. The ordinary popular name is 
derived from the note of the bird, which has 
considerable vocal power, and is often kept as 
a cage-bird in the United States. 

Bobruisk, fortified town in the government of 
Minsk, Russia. It is situated at the 00115.1161106 of 
the rivers Bobruiska and Beresina. Until the 
beginning of this century, when the fortress wiis 
built, it was a place of small importance. There 
is some trade -with the south by the river which 
is navigable, and pottery is made there. Until 
recently the Jewish element formed half of the 
population. 

Boca Tigre, Bocca Tigbis, or “ The Bogue ” 
(Chin. Hu-vmn, tiger’s mouth), a name of Portu- 
guese origin given to the mouth of the Canton 
river known to the Chinese as Choo-Kiang or 
Pearl river. “ The Outer Waters ” or broad 
estuary extending southwards is blocked to some 
extent about 45 miles below Canton by five islands, 
all of which wmre strongly fortified to check any 
advance by water to Canton. The Bogue” forts 
were captured by the British in 1841 and in 1856, 
and were completely dismantled. 

Boca, signifying mouth, has been applied b^' 
the Spaniards and Portuguese to man}” straits and 
rivers, <?.(/. Boca Chica in New Granada, Boca <le 
Novios at the outfall of the Orinoco, Boca Grande 
and Boca del Toro in Costa Rica. 

Boccaccio, Giovanni, the illegitimate son of 
a Florentine merchant and an unknown French 
ladj", was born, probably at Certaldo, near Florence, 
in i313. Little is certain as to his early life, but 
he appears to have been carefully brought up by 
his father, who destined him for commerce, but 
finding that career distasteful allowed him to study 
law. Giovanni, however, from the age of seven 
conceived a passion for the Muses, and in 1333, 
having given up legal pursuits for some mercantile 
position at Naples, he came in contact with 
Petrarch, afterwards his life-long friend, and he 
also (1341) fell in love with Maria, a natural 
daughter of the king. Both of these circumstances 
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stiinnlated the yuun,t>' inaii to cultivate poetry and 
literature. Fia.iniuetta, a,s he styled his lady-love, 
at once encouraged him, and supjdied, like Beatrice 
anti Lain-a., a source of inspiration, thongli of a 
lews ideal kind. At lier bidding- he composed his 
first prose roiiuinco, Ft hieojjo, minima the familiar 
adventures of Florio and Eiancatiore in rather 
hea,vy style. Then ftdlowed the Tesaide, a heroic 
poem dealing- with the story of Palainone and 
Arcito, and remarkable as being- the earliest 
exjimple of tlie otiani and as having provided 
nifiterial fur Chaucer a,nd Dryden. About Bill 
Boccaccio was recalled to Florence by his father, 
anrl whilst parted froni liis niistress, wrote 
half in prose, half in verse, intro< hieing her among 
tlui characters, and JJAniorom Vmonc^ an acrostic 
of portojitous dimensions, wi’iting a poem to Iu‘r 
niider her real name. IS A uum^stL Flwmniiitta:,\s:\nA\ 
next appeared, describes the emotions of the lady 
on parting with Ihu- swain. In Bll-l he managed 
to get baelv to Naples, where the beautiful, brilliant, 
but dissolute doanmi .1. \vas now reigning. The 
(jutMUi gave ei-ery encouragement to the young 
po(‘t, and at the c<')urt he wrote most of tlie stories 
com[)rised in the Decamenme, a,s well as .Fllostrato^ 
known to English readers through Cliaucer’s un- 
acknowledged adaptation. Keturnhig to Florence 
in BloO on his farher’s death, lie was well received 
and employed in various foreign missions. It Avas 
by his urgent advice that Petrarch was invited to 
take a leading position in the newly-founded 
uni\-orsity. Ho devoted liimsolf eagerly to the 
study of the classics, learned Greek, and with his 
own hands laboriously copied many manuscripts 
rescued from tlie monks. In 1353 appeared the 
first edition of the Decanicronc, putting before 
Italia, ns a model of prose style that time has not 
yet impaired in a.iiy degree. Dante’s Vita A^vova 
and the Cento yorclle Antieho had revealed already 
some of the power of the language, but Boccaccio 
Avas the first to impart to his natwe tongue that 
ease, liexibihty, and subtle ciiarm Avhicli made it 
so delightful a A'ehiclc; for descripition, narrative, or 
playful wit. 'Flic Jh'.ed.mvTone^ notin itself original 
as regaxds matter, has been to succeeding writers 
a (jiiarry from which tliey have freidy hewn the 
stones of which their own ])octicaI structures have 
been built, Chaucer, }Shtiki.;speare, Dryden, Keats, 
and Tennyson, among otliens, being indebted to this 
sourc;e. To a. critic of Teutonic race and modern 
culture 'nothing seems more astounding and un- 
intelligible than the Avay in which Boccaccio Vdends 
the deepest patlios with tlui cynicism of a voluptu- 
ary, and the appreciation of moral virtue Avith the 
grossest indecmicy. But it must be remembered 
tha,t he lived in a lic.entions age when hypocrisy 
was less esteemed than a,t piresent, and, like 
CIniucer and Shakespeare, hcAvili be found to have 
raised rather than lowered the ethical standard of 
his cf>ntem])oraries. Until 13(>() Boccaccio lived at 
Floi‘eo(;e, and occasionally served the state' in 
iiegotiations abroad. He then retired, to Certaldo, 
and a religious change came over him, inducing 
him to take nominal orders in B'i02. Next year he 
visited Naples again to write tlie exploits of the 
Seneschal Acciajuoli, but he was not well received, 
82 


and docs not seem to havi* {HufornuNl his ta-dv. 
Until 1373 ho was eitlier at Fln!*ene(“ or ('ertaidn, 
spending also much of lii.stime in visits to ptUrareh 
or other friends, and cimiposing scvm’al Jjalin 
treatises on histon’cal, myl Imlngical, and geo- 
graphical subjects as well Jl Ahifair Ffcsulano, 
a loAm-story in verso, and a numbor of Itiuie. He 
A\ms not wealthy, but in* appears t** havt.* Ijotm a 
liberal buyer of books, ;nid to havi' been quite 
independent of patrons. The rjiivcrsity of Fioromie 
l}a,ving founded a, ch.air for thi‘ ^{ iidy of Daiiti*, he 
delivered an able seru-s v)f leefurt,- tm Ibe/hhubo/. 
Commedia. ’the loss of .{'etrarch in 1371 avus 
a severe shock to his friend, avIjo.'-o health Ava.s 
already failing, and he diini at tlm elose of 1375 
Avitli the consolations of the e!iur«-h. lie was 
never married, but had s(*veral natural ehildrmi, 
none of whom survivial their fat her. 

Boccage, Anxu Fioukt di', was horn 

at Ko lien in 1710, her maiden iiauu being Le Page, 
and marrii^d in her elhldluHjd a, Frtmeh employe at 
Dieppe, who soon left her a- widoAV. .Migrating to 
Baris, she Avas Avelc.omod IIhua' both bn* her literary 
tastes and her agreeahh,* ])er.'^oii. Her chief Avorks 
Avere La Cnlomh'nide, a (piasi-epit*. in ten cantos, 
Lea Amazont% a. tragedy, he J^aradiK .Perdn, a 
feeble imitation of Hilton, and .A/ Jforf dC4bvl,’A 
no less dull reflection of Gi'suer. Hm- Leftera are 
interesting, as she lived in a society of wliicdi 
Foritenelle and ‘\'oltaire wtue the leaders. She 
died in 1802. 

Bocc]ieriiaij> Lutgi, l.>orn at Lncc.a in 1740, and 
carefully trained as a. musician by Ids father, avIio 
followed that iirofession, associated Jlim^elf as a 
composer with HaniVedi, the vitjHnist. They went 
to Paris together (1770) and there Boeclierini's 
Divert issGiiwnta wtn-ti first printed with great 
success. The Iavo friends next visited Fpain, and 
were cordially Avelcomed, but though In; held ap- 
pointments at the Uonrt, Boceln'rini appears to 
have lived in poverty and obsmiriiy. dying in 1805. 
His AAmrks were Avny mimm-ous, ami show much 
fluency and ease oumbiiu'd witii a, sound knowledge 
of instruments, especially uf the violoncello. He 
has been styled “the wife of H.aydn.” 

Bocliart, iSamU-KF, was born at lioumi in 1500, 
and showed early great aptitmh* bn- Greek ami 
Latin scholarships. His studies were pursued ar 
Paris, Sedan, Leyden, and Oxford. When lie 
became Frote.slant pastor at Ctuni at the age of 
four-aiid-tAveuty he had acquired a considerable 
knowledge of Hebrew and other Oriental languages. 
It was not, however, until ItMlb? that lie publisiied 
Phaley and Canaan, forming together a trealiso on 
sacred geography tliat won him the fame' of being 
among the most learned men of Europe. In 11)52 
Christina, Quticn of Sweden, invited him to Stock- 
holm, but no good cann.^ of tin* visit. Hetuniing to 
Caen he brought out his //irrozideon, which was 
printed in Ijondon, and in Plfil fell dojul wiiilst 
arguing some arciimological point before the 
Academy of Caen. 

Bocliolt, a town in the circle of Borken and 
government of Mmister, Prussian Westpiialia. It 
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is situated on the river Aa, 44 miles W. of Milnster, 
and has inaiiufaetories of cotton, woollen, and silk 
fabrics, and hardware, with some distilleries. 

Boclnamj the capital of the circle of the same 
name in the Government of Arnsberg, Prussian 
Westphalia, 26 miles N.E. of Diisseldorf, and on 
the railway from Duisburg- to Dortmund. There 
are coal-mines, large steel wox'ks, and factories for 
making woollen cloths, carpets, kerseymeres, and 
hardware, especially lamps and coffee-mills. 

Boclandj, or Book-la^td, in Anglo-Saxon times, 
rvas land held by deed or charter. It was analogous 
in some degree to our modern freehold (q.v.), while 
folcland (q.v.) was the common land. 

Bode, Johann Elert, the son of a school- 
master, was born at Hamburg in 1747, and from 
cMldhood devoted himself to mathematics and as- 
tronomy. His first work was a brief essay on the 
solar eclipse of 1766, and this was followed by his 
Iiitfoduction to the Knomledge of the Starry Heaven. 
In 1772 Erederic II. invited him to Berlin as 
astronomer to the Academy of Sciences, and in 
1774 he began his famous Astronomical Year-'hooh, 
which is still published. His JJranoyraphia (1801) 
gave three times as many stars as had ever been 
recorded before. He died in 1826. His name is 
perpetuated in “ Bode’s Law ” (q.v.). 

Bode, The Barons de, for many years made a 
claim on the British Government for a share of the 
indemnification which was paid by the Erench in 
1814 to satisfy the demands of British subjects 
whose property had been confiscated during the 
French Revolution. Charles de Bode, a baron of 
the Holy Roman Empire, married an Englishwoman, 
and had a son born in England, and Clement, the 
son of the latter, a Erencli subject, tried to recover 
on the strength of this descent. The claim was 
finally rejected by rarliament in 1852. 

Bodesistedt, Friedrich Martin, was born at 
Peine in Hanover in 1819, and brought up as a mer- 
chant. He abandoned this calling for literature, and 
became for a time tutor in Prince Oalitzin’s house at 
Moscow. Later on he kept a school at Tiflis, edited 
the Austrian Lloyd at Trieste and the Weser-Zeituny 
at Bremen, finally settling at Munich as Sclavonic 
Professor — a position which he exchanged for the 
management of the Court theatre at Meiningen. 
His works include several volumes of poems, some 
on Oriental themes, an account of the Maces of the 
Caucasus, and A Thousands and one Lays in the Last, 
which has been translated into English. He has 
written some useful critical remarks on Shakespeare. 

Bode^S Law, named after the astronomer, is a 
connection between the distances of the planets from 
the sun. It was first observed by Kepler, and was 
employed by Bode to predict the existence of a 
planet between Mars and Jupiter. The discovery 
of tlie asteroids was practically the fulfilment of 
his prediction. No pliysical explanation , has yet 
been afforded of the rule, which is therefore purely 
empirical It may be stated thus Add 4 to each 


of the numbers 0, 3, 6, 12, 24, 48, and so on in 
geometrical progression, and w-e obtain the relative 
distances of the planets from the sun. Thus — 

Mercury. Venus. Earth. Mars. Asteroids. 

4(3*9) 7 (7*2) 10 16 (15*2) 28 (27*4) 

Jupiter. Saturn. TJranus. Neptune, 

52 (52*9) 100 (95*4) 196 (192) 388 (300) 

The numbers in brackets re23resent the relative 
distances as obtained by actual measurement, that 
of the earth being taken as 10. 

Bodin, Jean, was born at Angers in 1530, and 
after studying and lecturing on law at Toulouse, 
started as an advocate in Paris with such meagre 
success that betook up literature for a livelihood. 
His first important work was entitled 3Iethoclus ad 
Facileni Historiarurn Cogiiitionem his 

admirers claim that it lays the foundation of a 
science of history, A discussion on the rise of 
prices directed his attention to t^olitical economy, of 
which science he was a pioneer. In 1576 Henry III. 
made him his attorney at Laon, but his ojppo- 
sition to the League and to the king’s claim to 
alienate the royal demesnes soon lost him his ]post, 
This year witnessed the publication of Les Six 
Livres de la MsjnMiyue, a sifiendid attempt to 
build up a science of f)olitics, based p)artly on 
Aristotle, but disialaying* great observation, liberality 
of mind, and dialectical skill. Yet he was an ardent 
believer in witchcraft, joined rearlily in persecuting 
the wretched victims of that siq:)erstition, and 
wrote a book called Lemononianile dcs Sorciers. In 
1581 he visited England with his patron, D’Alen^on. 
His closing years were passed at Laon, where he 
died of the plague in 1596, his Vnirersale Katurale 
Theatrum appearing just before his death ; a re- 
markable colloquy which he left on religious 
toleration was not 2:>ublished until 1857. 

Bodleian Library, the University Library at 
Oxford. The original nucleus was chiefly the books 
of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, which were 
placed in the room over the Divinity scliool in 1480. 
These, ho*wever, were dispersed (])artly by the 
Puritans of Edward VL’s time), and tlie library was 
restored by Sir Thomas Bodley (q.v,), who, while 
employed in diplomatic missions on the Continent, 
in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, had collected a valuable 
library, which he x^resented to the university in 1598. 
The building was opened in 1603 with about 2,000 
volumes, and soon required enlargement. Much of 
the present edifice dates from 1634-1638. Arch- 
bishop Laud, Sir Kenelni Digby, John Selden, the 
jurist and antiquary, and Burton, the author of the 
AoiMomy of 3Ielanchohj, were among its earlier 
benefactors. Malone’s books on Shakespeare, and 
valuable collections of coins and jirints, partly 
formed by Francis Douce, are among its greatest 
treasures. It has extremely valuable Hebrew, 
Rabbinical and Oriental, as well as classical and 
other MSS., and is rich in autograph letters. It 
opens at 9 a.m. daily, and closes during the three 
winter months at 3. in February, March, August, 
September, and October at 4, and in the summer at 
5 p.m. It is, however, closed on certain Church 
festivals, the first week iii October, and the last week 
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of liut year. It may lut used by all Masters of Arts 
of tile university, and <»t}ier persons can easily 
obtain admission as readers. Parts are open to the 
getieral 'tho IbulelitTe labrary, or Cainfira 

iiodleunia, lia,s si*nee istd been nse<l ns a readinj:? 
room in comuadioii with it, and portions of the 
fSheldoniau theatn* and tln‘ ‘‘Old {Schools” Imve 
recently been acquired to meet its ^’rowing needs. 
.Books are lent out under special aiu'l very restricted 
conditions. A librarian tnul two sub-librarians 
manage tin; library, with a considerable but hardly 
adti(piate staP!. i.die libniry, with those of the 
I'niversity of Cambridge, and of the British 
Museum, is entit]e<l by law to a copy of every book 
published in the riiil'ed Kingdom — n right origin- 
ally secured to it by the founder, by grant from the 
{Stationers’ Coin])any in KdO. it ])ossesses upwards 
of ‘l(X),UbO prinled vuiumes, and about 30,0b0 
mM{3. 

Bodley, Piiomas. Kxt., was born at Exeter 
in 3,541. His fatluw. a, PiMXestant, took refuge at 
Geneva, during Mary's reign, and in tluit city the 
young Bodley got an excellent education. He took 
liis degToo at Mag<lalcn College, Oxford, became 
fellow of Merton, and for ton years led the life of a 
IGth century ‘‘don.” In 157G he made the tour of 
Europe, but some five yearslater entered Eliza betli's 
service ns gentleiiian-uslicr, and was employed on 
various foreign missi(.tns. Disgusted with Court 
intrigues, and provided for by a. wealthy marriage, 
he gave up official life in 151)7, and began the 
formation of the famous library at Oxford, to which 
he bequeathed most of his fortune when he died in 
1012. He was burietl in Merton College chapel, 
where his effigy remains. 

Bodmer, Johan x Jacob, born at Greifensee, 
near Zurich, in 1098, and trained not merely in 
classical, but in French, English, and Italian 
literature, devoted liimscdf to criticising and im- 
proving the German language. He founded what 
was kiicnvn as the Swiss sclieol of reformers, and 
by his editions of the XihelunffenVied and other 
specimens of older ])t)etry, as well as liiy his 
introduction of a higher standard of taste, did 
much to ].)ut German on a level with the more 
cultured tongues. Among his works maybe named 
TJtscovnst^ tier Malcr, Knthehe Brlrfe, NoacMde, an 
epic, and several mediocn^ potnus. He died at 
Zurich in 1783. 

Bodmin, a market town and municipal borougli, 
which has now sn])erseded 4'i‘uro as capital of the 
county of Cornwall. It formerly sent a member to 
Parliament, but th«i representation is now merged 
in the E. division of the county to which it gives its 
name. It is situated on the Great Western Bailway, 
30 miles beyond Plymouth, and is iirip)ortant as an 
agricultural centre, but possesses no manufactures 
save that of shoes. Tiie town is said to have sprung 
up around amonast(;ry in the 30th century, and the 
church of St. Petrock (M72) belonged to the same 
establishment. The town hall, too, occupies the 
site of a convent of Grey Friars. The religious 
feeling of the population led to their taking up 
arms against the retbrms of Edward VI. Several 


large fairs for etittle, holers, and hhrcjt areamiualiy 
held here. 

Bddtclier, Lrnvic, 'onrn at (’npeuliagen in 
1793, passinl imah of ]iU lib* In Italy, wlieni lie 
wrote some of tlai choicesf lyric,',, principally cn 
amatory tliemcs, that tlie Oanisii languagtqjo^scsses. 
He returned to Donmark iii is.q5and died in ]>^7i. 

Body Cavity. In the a,rti(9(‘ on blastfisphere 
it wtis shown that a central cavity is furnu'd in an 
egg in an early stage of its devtdojoneut ; this 
cavity is known as the “ blast ocachC’ and it usually 
commiuhcatos with the exterior by a ‘‘ Idastopore.” 
In some of tiui lower <‘a‘lenterata c.r/. Actinia 
and Hyihia) the blastocode is the rmly body cavity 
and the blastojMire remains as liu^ montli and amis. 
But in that. divisi«>n of the animal kingdom known 
as the Cielomata this simph.^ body cavity is usually 
r>blit orated, though remnants of it may per.sist in 
the adult as in the head cavities of some worms 
(.W6* Akcih ANNELIDA) aiid ill the Botifera (q.v.) ; 
such are known as -‘andiicades.” But in most cases 
the conspicuous body ca vity of the adult has no 
connection with this primitive “ blast(>cocle,’T)ut lias 
been formed by tlie excau’ation of a, series of spaces; 
such are known as “ pseudocedes” or false cadomes, 
and examples are met with among the mollusca, 
arthropoda., and the remarkable Perqmim ; in the ' 
prawn, liowever, it lias been proved that a large ■ 
true archiccele is also present. A third tvfie of 
body cavity is the “ eiiterocoele ” of Starfish, . 
Balanoglossus, etc., which is formed from an out- 
growth of the primitive alimentary canal (archen- 
teian) of the embryo. In the vertebrates and ' 
many worms the body cavity is of a similar origin, 
but as the development is shortened it is known 
as a “ crypt enterocoslc.” 

Boece, or Boyoe, or Boys, Hector (known as 
Boethius), was horn at Dumde of a noble {Scottish 
family about 1405. His edueiition was iinished in 
the university of Paris, and he became a professor 
in the college of Montaign, where lie acquirtd the , 
lasting friondshi}) of Erasmus. About 1500 be 
returned to Scotland as ])riiicipa] of the newly- 
founded King’s College, Aberdeen, at a salary of 
forty-four sliillings per annum, but he was also 
canon of the cathedral, and held otlior preferment. 
In 1522 appeared his Lh'Cif qf the Ifishojts ef Aber- 
deen^ in Latin, and his famous JIhforij of the JSrotg 
in the, same language was published in *1527. Tlui , 
style of this composition is elegant, if not quite 
correct, but asrijgards matter his jiatriorism outruns 
his veracity, and he seems not only to have invented ' 
facts, but to have supporttd tliem by fictitious , 
authorities. He iM'obablv died at Aberdeen in 
1530. 

Boeckh, August, was born in 3 785 at Ixarlsruhe, ■ 
and educated there and at the university of Hall«, 
studying theology under Schleiermacher, and pliil- ■ 
ology uiider F. A. Wolf. He was for a sliort time 
professor at Heidelbmg, but in IHII received the 
chair of anckTit libTat'ur<) in the new university of 
33erlin, where he spent the rest of his life. Following ' 
Wolf he forced into the service of philology tlie ; 
whole range of classical knowledge, historical, . 
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antiquarian, and i^Iiilosopliical. He laboured as- 
siduously in this wide field, and the djst result was 
his fme edition of Pindar with a dissertation on 
metres which threw a new light on the subject. 
Next came Ble StfiatsliausliaUwif^ Athener, a 
minute and critical account of the political economy 
of Greece, followed by treatises on the naval affairs, 
money, weights, and measures of Athens. Lastly, 
he edited for the Berlin Academy of Sciences the 
Cirrpm Inseriptiomim Gfcecarum, 1^^ minor 
writings there is scarcely a topic connected with 
Greek life on which he did not touch. He was an 
authority on clironology, on Platonic doctrine, ^ on 
ancient astronomy, and on the science of education. 
He edited and translated Antigone, and collected 
tlic doubtful fragments of I^hilolaus. He died in 
18()7. 

Boehm, Sm Joseph Edgar, 

Yienna of Plungarian parentage in 1 834, his father 
being director of the Austrian Mint. He wa.s in 
England to pursue his studies as a. sculptor from 
1848 to 1851, but it was not until 186S, after he had 
distinguished himself at home, that he permanently 
settled in London. His natural abilities, aided by 
Eoyal patronage, soon brought him to the front. 
He had in 1867 executed a colossal _ statue of the 
Queen, and several of his works, including the 
memorials of Princess Alice, the p'rince Imperial, 
and the Emperor Frederick, are to be seen at 
Windsor. Among other specimens of bis skill the 
most noteworthy are the statues of Sir ^ John 
Burgoyne, Lord Lawrence, and Lord ^ Napier of 
Magdala, in Waterloo Place, and of 'VYiHi^un Tyndal 
and Thomas Carlyle on the Thames Embankment, 
of Lord John Russell in Westminster Hall, of the 
Duke of Wellington at Hyde Park Corner, and of 
John Banyan. Boehm cannot, perhaps, be ranked 
among the greatest sculptors* for he seldom at- 
tempted more than the elevation of modern 
portraiture to a decent artistic level, but he suc- 
ceeded admirably in what he undertook. He was 
appointed Sculptor in Ordinary to the Queen in 
1881, and Royal Academician in 18S2. He died 
very suddenly on December 12tli. 1890, and at Her 
Majesty’s desire was buried with fnii honours in 
St. Panl’s Cathedral, 

Boehme, or Behmex, Jakob, wms born at Alt- 
Seidenberg, a village near Gorlitz, Prussia, in 1575, 
where he was apprenticed to a shoemaker, pursu- 
ing the business till he had made a competency. 
From Infancy he appears to have been subject to 
peculiar mental phases, which he regarded as 
spiritual revelation, and in 1612 he ventured to 
write, but not to print, a treatise Movgewrotlie 
in Anffgcmj, better known as Aurora, in which 
he endeavours to set forth his insight into the 
divine nature. The chief pastor denounced his 
doctrines, and he was silenced for some years. 
In 1618 ho again resumed his attempts to put his 
views into words, but i^ublished nothing until 1624, 
when his Way to Christ appeared, consisting of 
sundry devotional tracts. These he had to defend 
before the Consistorial Court at Dresden, and on 
his return thence he died in November, 1624. His 


posthumous works contain something approaching 
a systematic exposition of his mystical theosophy, 
setting forth (1) the nature of God in himself ; (2) 
the manifestation of the Deity in the physical 
world ; (3) the life of God in the soul of man. Many 
of his speculations are derived from earlier thinkers 
and put together in a strange philosophical jargon 
invented by himself, but when he gives way to the 
expression of his own simple feelings his utterances 
rouse sympathy and veneration. He has exercised 
a powerful influence on Protestant mystics, aud the 
sect of Behmenists, merging into the Quakers, 
survived for over a century in England and Holland. 
Hegel acknowledges him as one of the fathers of 
German philosophy, though his mind was not by 
any means of a philosophical turn, 

Boelimeria, a genus of the nettle tribe, grow- 
ing in tropical and subtropical climates, and 
differing iiiainty from the nettles in not having 
stinging hairs. Several of the species yield valuable 
fibres. B. nivea, the tchou-ma of China, the rhea 
of Assam, yields the China grass-cloth, a fabric 
rivalling the best French cambric. It is a perennial 
shrub, four to six feet high, with heart-shaped 
leaves covered with silvery- white down on their 
under surfaces. The inner bark of young stems 
yields the best fibre, the outer part being coarser 
but useful for cordage. Rhea fibre has nearly 
doable the tenacity of Russian hemp. It is largely 
cnltivafed in India and tlie Southern United Sttltes, 
a.nd, though susceptible to frost, might be grown in 
Europe. B. Buy a, of Nepaul and Sikkim, with 
broadly lanceolate leaves, yields Puya fibre, and 
B. alidda is used for textile purposes in the 
Sandwich Islands. 

Boeotia, a country of ancient Greece, having 
the Gulf of Corinth, Megaris, and Attica to the S., 
Attica and the Enripus to the E., the Locri 
Opuntii to the N., and Phocis to the W., witli an 
area of about 1,119 sq. m. Pent in to the land wa.rd 
by mountains, Bmotia is roughly divided into the 
A?'alley of Lake Copais, and the valley of the river 
Asopus, with the Theban plain between them, and 
the coast district stretching from Mount Helicon to 
the Corinthian Gulf. The former valley had no 
outlet for the waters of the Cephisns except 
natural underground passages (Katavothra), until 
some primitive race, probably Minyans, made huge 
drains into the Eubcean Sea. Then the district 
became noted for its fertility, as were also the 
Theban plain and the basin of the Asopus, but 
neglect has now reduced much of the lowlands to 
marshy water. The lu^avy moist air was supposed 
by the ancients fo blunt the intellects of the 
inhabitants, and the name Breotian was synony- 
mous with blockhead. Still Pindar, Hesiod, and 
Plutarch were Bceotians. In prehistoric times the 
country is said to have been possessed by various 
tribes, but soon after the 4’rojan war an iEolian 
immigration swept these away, and established a 
sort of federal union with Thebes as its centre and 
a common temple at Coronea, the administration 
being conducted by elected Boeotarchs. This 
confederacy existed nominally until the Roman 
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emperors. Tbr^bes, 'J’hespim, Orchomenns, 

and many other (hties tlouri>he<l iji early times, but 
all had dwinrlled, into insiyiiiilcance when Koine 
became su]jrein(‘. rndor tlie Turks Livadia. was 
erect(“d into the ea]>itaL Kmotia now forms one 
Nemos with Attica, ami is krgelj pieopled by 
Albanians, 

Boerliaave? IficmiANN, was born at Yorhoiit, 
nwir Leyden, in KibS, and intmided for the pastorate 
of which his fatiun- was a numiber. He distingmshed 
himself at the mnvcu'Mty of Leyden under 
Gronovius and other emimmt teachers, philosophy 
a.n<] malhemati(.'s being his strong points. At his 
father’s dt‘a1h he took u}> iiiedicme, and in 1701 
was appointed lecturi'r on that sabject, and on 
botany at Leyden. In 171 J he liecame rector of 
tli(i nniversity, and professor of jiractieal medicine, 
and four years later he oceupitd, the chair of 
ehemislry. As a ermi(‘al leaidier and an in- 
vestigator of dis(>aseiiis fame was <h*s(^rvedly gr(‘at, 
and to his professional talents he added piiety, 
gra.ve, yet cheerful mniinei's. and a considto-able 
knowledge of languages. His chi(*f works were 
JustitiithDicH Mrdicf/', Aphorhmi (h: Chf/z/twr/idia 
cb CuTomlti^ Morhh, Liheb/ns (be Matcrbcr Medhui et 
Ibcmcd'wTuni Fnrnndbs, and Jmtif eft ones Cheiiileae. 
He died in ITMS, after a long illness. 

Boers (pron. Burs), the Dutch, as oiii^ioscd to 
the English-speaking settlers in South Africa, who 
are mostly peasant farmers ; hence the name, 
which is the same as the German Bauer, and the 
Engli.sh hoar in its nndegraded original meaning of 
a free peasant, from a Teutonic root b}n, ns in Anglo- 
Saxon bvan — to till, cultivate. The first penuanent 
Dutch settlement (at the Caj^e of Good Hope) dates 
from the year 1(502, a fttu- which they were joined 
by many German and Frencli (Huguenot) immi- 
grants, who all ultimately adopted the Dutch 
language, and thus ])(Mjame merged in tlie giuiernl 
Boer population. The Boers ar<j at present chiefly 
centred in the western districts of Gapci Colony 
proper (about 200,00(1), and in the two Dutch re- 
publics of the Orange Free State (50,000) and 
Transvaal (02,000). But the English language is 
almost everywhere* steinlily mn'roaching on tlu^ 
Dutch, whi(di is not eulti\a{ed, and is consequent ly 
gradually .sinking to tJie jioMtioii of a, provincial 
patois. Heceutly the term Boer has been somewhat 
.superseded by Afrihaotber, which has a broader 
meaning, comprising lH)th the English and Dutch 
element. s, merged tog<*t her in a common South 
African nationality irrespective of race or language. 

'Boetiiis, Anicius Manlius Sevebinus, was- 
probably born about 157 A. D. at Koine, w'hero his 
father \\ms consul in -IS? under the rule of Odoacer. 
Little is known of his early life, but he appears to 
have lived in the highest societ-y, and was a favour- 
ite with llu.'odoriig Odoacer’s successor. Ho 
married a senator’s daughter, and had two sons. 
He was consul in 5)0, and his sons held tlie office 
jointly in 522. His <q)positi(m to official inju.^tice 
led his enemies to bring against him a false charge 
of treason. He \vas inqwisoned by Theodoric, and 
after some delay wms put to death in 523. During 


his imjjrisonment la* wrote las famous Imtlc Be 
Consol at bone P/ib/osophbfe, in five ])ai'ts, using ]>rose 
and verse* alternately, in a dialogue with perKua- 
lied riiiUisophy tin* probkmis of the moral govern- 
ment of the universe an* dis<*u.ss(‘d rev(*r(‘iit ly and 
intelligently, but not a .synqlom <)f Uhrislian 
belief can be det(*(‘tt^<l tlirnughoiif tlie l/ook, which 
is largely indebted to Sene<*,a for language and 
matter. Gibbon praised it highly, and, oddly 
enough, the riiurcli of Kome conceiving that 
Boetius must ha.ve been mlhorlox as I’heodoric 
was an Arian, treated the author as a martyr, and 
canonised liimas iSaiiit Severinus. Boirius, through 
his admiration for Greek literature, whi(‘]i led 
Mm to translate and coimnent on some tnMi.ses of 
Aristotle, exerclseil a favonndile inlhu'ucc* during 
the ^fiddle Ages, and k<*pt alive* .some slight kintw- 
ledge of ancient philosophy. The (’hristian treatises 
ascribed to him are of doubtful ant lieiit ii'iiy. 

Bog, an area ofiiorous soil insulliciently drairuHl 
so that it beconu’s more* or ]i‘s.s saturated with 
water. Bogs may ocejir at any altitude*, (>ften 
occupying leiiges on mountain side-s or depressions 
in npiand moors where there is a high rainfall. 
They may.. consist mainly of W(‘t sand almost, 
destitute of vegiTation (<|nicksnnds), or tlieir depth 
and extent may be largely a<ld(*d to liy the growth 
and decay of certain a<]iia,tic plants. A forest 
stream, for instance, obstructed by a tree blown 
down by the wind, may i.*xp<ind into a pool, and 
from the sides of this, or any other body of stagnant 
water, the gi’owth of bog-moss (q.v.) or siinihir 
plants may extend until they occupy the wliole 
a,rea, ami tlien hy displacing the water, expand the 
jiool. undermine surrounding trees, and convert a 
wide tract of forest into a trcele.«5s swamp. The 
])eat-bngs of Ireland (‘ommonly occupy the sites of 
lakes, and havt* layers of fresh-water sliell-rnarl 
below the pieat-moss. Tin* decaying vegetation in 
a bog produces black carbonaceous matter or peat, 
colours the water, and charges it with acids known 
as humic acids, the chi'inistry of which is little 
known. Having a, great affinity for oxygen, these 
acids have a reducing effect iqum salts of iron, 
converting the snlpliate into sulphide, reinku’ing 
the peaty w’uler chalyb(*ate, and so causing it on 
evaporatifui to dtposit bog iron-ore (q.v.). d'hongh 
it is a laborious ])roeess, bogs may be rcclainunl 
and converted info valuable agricultural land. 
Draining, turning down the heathy so<] to decay, 
and dressing with a hot mixture of four tons of 
lime and five cwt. of salt and Ihen with guano, 
produced good crops of potatoes and oats on Chat 
Moss, Lancashire. 

Bogardus, James, 1800-1874, an American in- 
ventor, was a watchmaker’s a})prentiee. Ho began 
by improving the construction of eight-day clocks, 
and afterwarils inTento<1 an engraving machine, a 
dry gas-meter, a trausbu’ machine for producing 
bank note ])lat(*s from sepanitc* dies, a plan — adopted ' 
by the British Government — for making po.stage , 
stamps, a pyrometer, a <le(*p-sea, sounding apparatus, 
and a dynamometer. Ho also improved the manu- 
facture of indiarubber goods. 
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Bogatzky, Kabl Heineich von (1690-1744). 
Geiinan theological author, born at Jankowe in 
Lower iSilesia. He studied divinity at Halle from 
1715 to 1718, and was for some time in the service 
of different Silesian nobles. He afterwards 
organised an orphanage at the Silesian village of 
Glaucha. In 1746, at the death of the Duke of 
Sachsen Saalfeld, in whose family he had lived, he 
retired to Halle and gave his time to writing 
devotional books. His best known work is The 
Golde% Treasury, He also wrote hymns and an 
aiitobiogra]3hy. 

Bogdanovitcli, Hippolyte (1743-1803), a 
Kussian poet, called by his fellow-countrymen “the 
Ihissian Anacreon.” He studied at the university 
of Moscow, and was intended for the army. The 
frequenting dramatic performances gave him an 
irresistible turn for literature. His best known 
work is a poem, Psyolie^ which, in an agreeable 
and simple style, describes in a succession of 
allegories the dissolute maimers of the Eussian 
aristocracy. 

BogcrmaiLSi, Johann (1576-1633), President 
of the Synod of Dort. He studied at Heidelberg 
and Geneva, and then became pastor of Leeuwarden, 
and took an active part in religious controversy, 
especially in that against Arminius. He was elected 
President of the Synod of Dort in 1718. He was 
professor of divinity at Franeker. His principal 
work was the translation of the Bible into Dutch, 
the edition which he superintended soon becoming 
the standard one. 

Bogliead Coal, Toebanite, or ToebaneHill 
Mineral, is, or rather was, a valuable source of 
paraffin. It is amorphous, yellow or light-brown, 
soft and light, its hardness being 1*5 to 2, and its 
gravity 1-28. Its composition is 60 to 65 per cent, 
carbon, 9 hydrogen, 4 or 5 oxygen, the remainder 
being aluminium silicate, and the microscope shows 
it to consist of granules of a yellow wax in shaley 
matter. It yields a larger amount of luminous 
hydrocarbons than any cannel coal, giving upwards 
of 120 gallons of crude oil from a ton. It occurred 
at- Boghead, Torbane Hill, and elsewhere in 
Linlithgow, where since 1860 it has been nearly 
exhausted ; in the Lower Greensand in the Isle of 
Wight ; at Pilsen in Bohemia, and in Russia. In 
1853 it gave rise to a lengthened lawsuit, involving 
the definition of the term coal. 

Bog-iron Ore is an earthy form of limonite 
( 2 Fe 20 ;} -f- SHoO) or other h.ydrous iron-oxide, 
with hydrous manganese-oxide iron-phosphate, 
and otiier substances frequently mixed with 
clay or sand, yellow, brown, or black in colour. 
It is precipitated by the oxidation of iron- 
salts in solution in the water of peat on its exposure 
to the air. It may be deposited in situ, as in the 
“ moor-band y)an,”a layer of hard ironstone forming 
on an impervious subsoil under ])eaty ground, or it 
may be carried by streams into lakes, forming the 
lake-ore (sumpferz) of Scandinavia. Though decay- 
ing vegetable matter plays an important part in 
•reducing these iron-salts in solution, there is 
apparently no foundation for Elironberg’s opinion 


I that the rapid precipitation of lake- ore is due to the 

j action of diatoms. 

^ Bog-moss (SjPiaymim), a large genus of mosses 
of world- wide distribution, having a structure 
sy)ecially adapted to their aquatic mode of life. 
They only possess roots when young, the base of the 
stem decaying into peat while its upward growth is 
continued by a succession of side shoots or “ inno- 
vations.” The stem has externally several layers of 
large cells destitute of protoplasm, with large 
yDerforations, by which water rapidly rises through 
the plant. The leaves also, which are only one cell 
thick, have similar cells surrounded by meshes of 
smaller ones containing chlorophyll. On removal 
from the water the whole plant rapidly dries and 
bleaches. It is extensively employed in packing 
plants and in cultivating orchids and bog-plants. 

Bog-myrtle (^lyrica), a widely-distributed 
genus of small, mostly dioecious, catkin-bearing 
shrubs, the type of the oidex 3Iyrieaeea?. They have 
simple, scattered leaves, and numerous resin glands, 
the secretion of which is fragrant. Our British 
species, J/. Gale, is known as sweet gale, and is the 
badge of the clan Campbell. The drupaceous fruit 
is coated with wax, whence the American names of 
candleberry and waxberry applied to other species 
of the genus. 

Bognor, a watering-place in Sussex, a little over 
9 miles S.E. of Chichester. Its development is quite 
recent. It has an iron pier 1 ,000 ft. long, and a good 
esplanade. It is of some geological importance as 
the seat of the Bognor beds of London clay. 

Bog-oak, the wood of the common British oak, 
when, having fallen into peat, it has become stained 
a deep black by the action of a natural ink formed 
by the action of the tannin which it contains upon 
the iron-salts in the peat. It is obtained in con- 
siderable quantity below the peat both in Ireland 
and Scotland, and is used for ornaments. The wood 
of yew under similar circumstances becomes a deep 
brown. 

Bogodukilof, a town of Russia in Europe, on 
the right bank of the Merl, in the government of, 
and about 43 miles from, Kharkof. There are 
tanneries, and the district is noted for its fruit 
crops ; and the town has a trade in grain, cattle, and 
fish. It was taken by Menschikoff in 1709 ; and its 
ramj)arts and ditches may st in be traced. 

BogOmili (from Slav, words meaning Gods' 
wercy), a religious sect which arose in the 12tli 
century at Bhilippopolis in Bulgaria., under a monk 
named Basil. Their theology was dualistic. From 
the Ultimate Reality proceeded a good and an evil 
principle, the latter — -conceived as the creator of 
the world— being finally overcome by Christ. They 
were extreme ascetics, and rejected the Church, 
with its priesthood and other sacraments. Their 
leader was burnt by the Emperor Alexius Comnenns, 
but the sect continued to exist in Bosnia, where its 
presence tended to facilitate the reception of 
Mohammedanism upon the Turkish conquest by 
the Turks. 
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BogOS (])ro])erly Bjlin). n .Hjtniitic nation north 
of jVlyyssinia, aboiit tJie riviT Ansebfi.. whei’e their 
chief setth.^jucut is Kt'i'eni, recently <jccni,)ie(,l by tlio 
Italinns from Massawa. Their laugaa.y'e, spoken 
by about 20,(X)(), is akin to tlie A|ji’a,u of Abyssinia, 
but tlie (IbTerences are so great that the two peoples 
cannot converse together. A branch of the lliliiis 
on tli(‘ <‘ast sifle of the Upper Anseba call them- 
sehes Snnahib. The gcivernnient is patriarchal, 
each village being ruled by elders, and all profess 
the Christian religion, recngnisiug the Abima of 
Abyssinia, as tl 10 head of their church. See Mun- 
zigei*. Slftc'/i 'iniil litJcM tier Jloijos (1875), and 
Brofessor Ileinisch, A'/'. Marlt's Go^ijjcl in Bogoa 
(188-1). 

Bogotaj, river {>r South America, in the Grenadine 
Confemu'at ion. h’ising in Lake Gua.tavista 15 
miles N. of Santa, he de Bogota, it flows past that 
city, ami after a course of 125 miles falls into the 
iMagdalena. Into the Lake Guatavista, the natives 
are said to have thrown theii' treasures when they 
were iuvailed by the S[)aniards. At the catarant of 
TeMjuendaina tlie watm*s fall over a precipice 700 
fe<‘tliigli, and ba,ve hollowed out the rock below to 
a depth of 130 feet. Near the fall is the natural 
bridge of Icorionzo. 

Bogota, Santa Fb de, town in South America, 
near tlie river Bogota, and on a table-land 8,391 feet 
higli, which separates the basins of the Magdalena 
and Orinoco, capital of the liepiiblic of Colombia 
(formerly New Granada) and of the State of Candina- 
marca. It is the seat of government and of an arch- 
bishopric, and of the supreme court of justice. It 
possesses a university, colleges, library, museum, 
botanical gardens, observatory, school of painting, 
and mint. Among its industries are manufactures of 
soap, cloth, and linen, and die preparation of leather. 
Printing and working in the precious metals ai’e 
also carrie<l on. 'Plie climate is wholesome and 
agreeable although very damp. There are frequent 
eartiujuakes, and tlie I leases are in consequence 
mostly nne-stor(\ved. Founded in 1538, Bogota was 
for three e(mturi(>s the scat of the Spanish vice- 
royalty, and having been taken (181()) by the 
Si'ianianls after the declaration (A independence, it 
wa.s ndaken by Bolivar (1819), and Ixicnme the 
ca])ital of the republic of Colombia till 1831, when 
that republic was suhdividcxh At that time Bogota 
was made the <*,a]')ital of New Granada, and since 
3858 lias remained tlieseat of government. The great 
drawback to its jirospcrity is the diflieulty of traiis- 
]')ort ; but a railway has been projected, and the 
neighbouring mountains give much })i*omise of 
mineral wealth in the shape of iron, coal, and salt ; 
while gold, silver, copper, and emeralds are also 
said to exist. 

Bog Plants belong to many very ditlerent 
groujjs, Tiu^ bulk of ])t*at tlioiig’h generally cora- 
])osed of Sjiluignum [.swi BoG Moss], may be made 
u]> of rushes a^nd sedges, as in the Cambridgeshire 
Fen.s, or of golden saxifrage {Chrgsosjflenivm^ or 
oth(‘r plants. On wet sand or the spongy sides of 
slaty or limestone mountains, where there is no 
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organic matter in the the sundews (/Va.svor/) 
and butterworts (/V/g///bo//c), which get tlu'ir 
nitrogenous food from ea| ft urt'd Hies, will tlourisli, 
and it is iioticealih! that all in^eetivortMis plaiith are 
eitiier bog-jdants or water-plants, wliiisr, many of 
them possess but viuy siuali ntots. We may 
jjerhaps trace, a coniie(?.liou ifetweeu the ]iresenceof 
an abundance of small liyiug ius<.‘cts over biigs and 
the occurrence of many small flowered bifldx'autiful 
plants ill such places, such as t.he iHg-asphodei 
{Xa/rtheciuni), bog-jflmperi icd (A lUtgaUtti fcncifti)^ 
ivy-leaved bell-flower {Wahlei'thergia, hcdcranta^), 
marsh St. John's- wort {Hgpencum. dodvs), grass of 
Parnassus (.P/Dvomv^), and the pla/nls almady 
mentioned. Most lx(g-i>lants can he grown in 
S])hagnuin, if kept coiistanlly moist ; but the use 
of two porous ])ans, on«; in>ide tin* other, avoids the 
ilanger of decay from absolute stagnation. 

Bog Spavin, the name given to a form of 
disease occurring in tlie Iiur.se, afl’ecting the joint 
known as the “ lioek.’’ 

Bogne, -David ( 1 Tot t- 1825), was burn in Cold- 
ingliam jiarish. Berwickslnre. After studying 
tlieology in Edinburgh he was licimsed to i)rea,ch 
in Scotland, and in 1771 lie went to Loudon. From 
London he went to Gos](ort, wliere he was mini.stcr 
of an Independent chapel, and tutor in an Inde- 
pendent theological colk\ge. This became a great 
school of missionaries, and the nucleus of the 
London Missionary Society, in whose foundation 
David Bogue had a. great hand. He would have 
gone himself as a missionary to India- had not the 
Bast India Company refused their consent to his 
scheme. He was concf-irned in founding the British 
and Foreign Bible Society and the Religious Tract 
Society. "He collaborated with Dr. Bennett in 
writing a Ilistorg of the lAmy/iters ; and among lus 
other writings is an Xsmg on the Dinne Authoritg 
of the Xe7V fesiement. 

Bolieillia, a province of the Au.stro-'Hungarian 
monarchy [Austria], situated hetween lat. 48^ 33' 
and 51^ P N., and hidwemi long. 12° C/ and 
1(;° 25' E. Its area is 19,983 stpiare miles. 

J/oontnim. Th(‘S(^ lie chiefly around llm horrlers 
of Bohemia, the priucqiul ranges forming, in fact, 
the boundaries of the State. Thus the Erzgebirge 
separates it from Saxony in the N.W., the Uicseiige- 
hirge from Prussia (Silesia.) in tlie N.E., tlie 
Moravian Hills from Moravia in the S.E., and the 
BhhiiuTwald from Bavaria- in the S.W. fl'hese 
have already been h^scribed under Austria, 

Ificors. The Elh- rist's In tlie Rie.sengebirge, and 
flows in a sommvhat circuitous course through 
Northern Bohemia, jiassing through the mountains 
at 'Tetschen into Prussian territory. Together 
with its tributarieis, the Adler, the Iser, the Mohlaii, 
the Eger, and others of minor imjiortance, the 
Elbe drains the whole I'ounlry, whi<;h thus forms 
the upper portion of its basin. The climate is 
generally healthy, while cold as conqiared with other 
parts of the empire, and siiil is remarkable for 
its fertility. 

Mineral .s]>rings are plentiful. Home of the best 
known are at Carlsbad, Teplitz, Marienbad, and 
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Fmnztaisbrnnn, all of which are miicli frequented 
by invalids socking a “ caire ” from their waters. 

l\>l)ulat\on. At the end of 1880 the number of 
inhabitanis ^Yas 5,560,819. Of these 9G per cent, 
w’ere Koiiiaii Catholics, 2*15 Frotestants, and 1-7 
Jews. 

J<]tl neat loti. Of ptiblio elementary schools (Volks- 
und Bilrgerschuleii) in 1888 there were 4,867, be- 
sides 282 pivate schools. The number of teachers 
employed is about 19,500, of whom 4,500 are women. 
The attendance of children of school age reaches as 
high as 98 per cent., the actual figures for 1888 (the 
latest available) being : Children liable to attend, 
995,574; children attending, 973,894 ; of these only 
25,399 were in private schools. German is the lan- 
guage ordinarily used in 2,156 of the schools ; the re- 
maining 2,711 employ the “ Czecho-Slav,” which is 
still the mot her- tongue of the Bohemian p)eople. 
The schools of handicraft (Gewerbeschulen) number 
223, with 25,210 scholars ; these figures are consider- 
ably higher tlmu those of any other part of the 
Austrian dominions. There are 34 schools for the 
study of agriculture of various Muds, having 977 
pupils. The “middle schools” comprise 53 
“Gyrnnasien” and 17 “ Eealschulen,” 38 of the 
former and 12 of the latter being maintained by 
the State, and the remainder by their respective 
communes, with the exception of two “ Gymnasien” 
supported by the clergy, and one private “ Real- 
sohiile.” In Prague are technical high schools for 
German and Bohemian-speaking pupils, attended 
by 184 of the former and 348 of the latter. 

The University of Prague is among the oldest 
and most renowned in Europe ; it was founded in 
1348 by the Emperor Charles lY., and has played a 
prominent part in some of the most stirring scenes 
of European history. 

Like most other educational foundations in 
Bohemia, it has distinct establishments for the two 
languages. On the German side there are 160 
professors and teachers, with about 1,600 students; 
on the Bohemian side, 130 professors, etc., and some 
2,400 students. ! 

Tiiere are four theological colleges in Bohemia, 
with a total staff of 30, and an attendance of 433. 
Tlierc tire tilso 13 t mining colleges for male and 4 
for female teachers. 

Jlhtort/. 9Tie early history of Bohemia is 
obscure, and probably, in part at least, mythical. 
The name is derived from the Uoii, the first 
inhabitants of whom we have any record. They 
are said to ha.ve been of Keltic race, and to have 
been supplanted in tlie time e Augustus by the 
Marcomanni, and the chief o] rmnents of Marcus 
Aurelius in Germany, 

Early in tlie ele\'enth century Boleslaw Chrobry, 
Duke of Pohaid, conquered Bohemia, but after 
struggii ng for fourteen years against the Emperor 
Henry II. , lie was compelled to give up his claims 
and to do homage to the Emperor. 

Charles tlui Groat (Charlemagne) subdued, among 
other inliabitants of the lands on his eastern 
borders, the Czechs, who then dwelt in Bohemia. 

Frederick Barbarossa raised Wladislaw, Duke of 
Bohemia, to tb(3 rank of king, as a reward for faith- 
ful services. 


About the year 1230 we find Ottocar, King of 
Bohemia, taking part with the knights of the 
Teutonic Order in their singular crusade against 
Prussia. A granddaughter of this king became 
the wife of John of Luxemburg, son of the 
Emxoeror Henry VIL, in whose family the crown 
remained for several generations. Charles, the son 
of King John, was elected emperor, as Charles IV. 
Though not altogether successful as emperor, 
he was one of the best of the kings of Bohemia, 
and devoted much care to the inijirovement of 
Prague, where he founded a university ; he died 
in 1378. 

Ill 1415 occurred the burning of John Huss (q.v.), 
and, in the following yeai*, Jerome of Prague, 
another jireaclier of Wyclif s doctrines, shared the 
same fate. These events caused intense excite- 
ment, which culminated in the outbreak of the 
Hussite war (1419). This sanguinary conflict was 
carried on for fifteen years. The Protestant jiarty 
gained many victories under their leader, the blind 
General Zisca (q.v,), and Ms successors, but ivere 
finally defeated, and the war terminated, by 
Meiniiard of Neiihaus, at Lippau, in 1434. Sigmund, 
the x^ersecutor of the Hussites, was then acknow- 
ledged as King of Bohemia ; he had been crowned 
emperor in the preceding year. 

In 1458 George of Podiebrad was elected king, 
and for some time held his own against Matthias 
Oorvinns. His successor, Ladislaais, a Polish prince, 
was elected King of Hungary, thus uniting the two 
crowns. On the death of his son Louis, who fell 
fighting the Turks, at Mohaez, in 1526, the Arch- 
duke Fenlinaiid, son - in - law of 'Ladislaus, and 
brother of the Emperor Charles Y., was elected 
and crowned king, and from thenceforth the 
throne was always oocuxfied by the imperial house 
of Austria. 

Disturbances on account of religious persecutions 
led, in 1618, to the outbreak of "the Thirty Years’ 
war, in which Bohemia suffered to an extent 
out of all proportion to its area. After the great 
defeat of the Bohemians at Weissenberg (the White 
Hill), near Prague, in 1620, Ferdinand II. visited 
his wrath upon the conquered country in a fashion 
without precedent in modern history. 

On account of its geogi'aiAiical situation, in the 
very midst of the rival German and Austrian 
states, Bohemia has been the scene of much 
fighting. As an instance, it may be noted that 
Prague, after being three times taken and re- 
taken during the Thirty Years’ war, has since been 
besieged or oceuxfied no fewer than five times. 
The last occasion was at the close of the Austro- 
Prussian campaign, in 1866, the decisive victory 
which 'was gained by the Prussians on Bohemian 
soil, at Koniggriltz. 

Itidmtries. Coal-mining em|)loys nearly 40,000 
persons, and more than 5,000 are at work in 
iron mines and w'orks. Farming is fairly pros- 
perous, More cattle are raised here than in other 
parts of the empire, but sheep-farming does not 
seem to have advanced of late years. 

Woollen, cotton, and linen goods are manufac- 
tured ; the last in considerable quantities. 

Bohemian glass has long enjoyed a deservedly 
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liiy-ii rt!} mint ion. Its production gives employment 
to soiiK^ :->,50fi tViinilics, living, for the most part, 
on tht', woodttd slopes of the HohnterwaM moun- 
Iniiis. 'I'ln'ro an) seventy-live glass houses, and 
t\ventv»1\vo grinding find polishing mills. The 
priiuipal <‘enrres of this ULJinufacture are Liebenau, 
Adolfshiitli*. Gahlonz, ISilberherg, Georgerithal, and 
J)el‘ert‘ck. 31o.-t of the polishing is done at Leit- 
nua-itr. 

brewing i> efirrie*] on in 772 establishments, 
whose combi nod output is stated to amount to 
‘Kljxw eent. of the total production of beer in the 
empire. r>l ])er eent. of Austrian brandy also 
e.uines from iJoliemia. 

The beetroot, sugar industry is filmost confined 
to bohemia, whioh j)roduees two-thirds of the total 
finiuud finiount, find lifts dfhOOO workpeople em- 
]iloy(‘d in 120 ffedorie.'-. 

j Tilt" iMfircomanni (,s*dY? above) were 
in their turn oxpidled bv the iSlavs, who still form 
Ilu‘ mujoriiy of the population (Ah<H),000). The 
other eiiief ideiuent is the Germans (2,150,00(1), 
wliieii with fibuul 100 . 0(10 Jews and others make 
u[i the jirescnt ]io})ulation of 5.^52,000 as estinuded 
for Janufuy 1, isoi. The Germans are found in 
more or less numerous communities in every district 
(‘xeept thftt of Tabor, but tiny form a compact b<idy I 
only in the thrt'e north-western districts of Eger. ' 
Safitz and Leitinoritz. At one time Bohemia seemed j 
destined to become completely Tentonised, the Slav i 
population lioing reduced at "the close of the 18th j 
century to the last stfige of ufitional degradation. I 
But since then a remarkfihle revival has taken place, 
and the Czechs or Chekhs (Tsekhs), as the Bohemian 
Shivs are cfilled, have completely" recovered their 
ascendency both in a xiolitical, literary, and social 
respect. [ChiKKHS.] The Young Czechs,” the 
fidvfinced se<‘tion of the Xationalist party, have 
recently (IShO-hl) been actively agitating for tlie 
restonition of the Bohemian kingdom and the com- 
plete politiefd sejjfirfition of Bohemia from Amstria, 
the Emperor of Austria to be King of Bohemia as 
he is King of Hnngfiry. 

' Bolieiiiiaii Brethren were composed of 
remnants of the Tfiboritcs or e.xtreme sect of the 
Uussiti*s. Thesi* hfid formed themselves into an 
orgfmisi'd body, ealh^ltlie Cnited Brethren, in 1455, 
find fit one time numberi'd some 200 comimini ties 
in Boluuuia. 'they were broken up by the Thirty 
Years' war, when tlie Brotetotanls were expelled 
from Hull country, but afterwards met in secret, 
find in 1722 were pormitte<] by Count Zinzendorf to 
settle on his land in Sfixony. From this time they 
were called Moravians or HeiTiilmters. 

BolieBioiid, ITince of Antioch, and son of 
Bobml Guiscard, was a 'Celebrated warrior of the 
beginning of 1 he 1 2t h cent my (died 1111). Trained 
ill firms by ids ffitlior. and folltiwing him in liis wars, 
lie imbihed fill his enmity for the Greeks and their 
Enpieror Alexds. At Robert Guiscard's death, 
Boiiemond declared wfir figainst his brother Koger, 
the heir, ;md baced him to give up the principality 
of Tfirentum. He. with his relative Tailored, joined 
the crusfide of Godfrey de Bouillon, and having 
failed to jicrsuadc the hitter to make war upon 


Alexis, he mfuiaged to take Antioeii find to be 
nominated prince of it, a title wliieb remfuiieil in 
his family for IbO yi'nrs. After fi two years’ 
iinprisonmeiit fimong* the ,Sfiraceas, he married 
Constance, daiigluer of Piii!ij)}te <,»f Frane<-, and by 
aid of the French king iiifule war upon Alexis. At 
length the plague in his army for(*ed 1dm to nudcc 
conditions, find Amui Comnena has lid't us Iiiu’ 
impre.ssions of him ;is she saw him at fi conference. 
She was greatly struck ly his line fippefinmec, in 
which something torrihle Wfis mingled with fi 
cluivming sweetness. He was nnulitating auotiier 
Wfir a.gainst Alexis when death overtook him. 

Bolin, Henry Grorge (ntHbissd), publi.sluu-. 
Stfirting fis a secondlifind bookseller, be turned 
his attention to vfire hooks, of which he soon 
possessed fi grcfit ((Ufintity. It wfis in is hi flmt lie 
ht'gan to issue the series of jiuhlieatioiis that h;is 
maile liis name famous. I'lds series mmtfiined in all 
fdjout bOO volumes. Mt* fdsn edited sevend othm* 
valunblo works and transkitions, and had imide 
considerfible and interesting collections of cldmi 
find objects of art. 

Bohnn, a Xorman family founded byHuinpbriy 
do. Bohim, whose ilesceiidaiit in 1 Ihh became Earl of 
Hereford. In B-180 the heiress of this earldom 
together with tliose of Essex and Xorthfimpton, 
married Henry Bolingbrokc, afterwfirds Henry lY. 

Boiardo, Matted ^Iakia. n. celebrated .Italian 
])oet, ]>orn M.'Ki Trfiined at the mnversity of Ferrara, 
and being well read, especially in Latin, Greek, find 
Oriental languages, he became doctor of law and 
philosoiihy, and h;id the re])ntation of being one of 
the most learned men of his day, as well as an 
accomplished courtier. Bi.umming a soldier, ho was 
appointedto im]')orta,iit posts by the Dukes of Ferrara, 
among others to t hat of governor of Keggio, which 
he retained till the end of his life. His most ceie- 
brateil work is the Orlmidv Imnimorata, in hh cantos, 
lirst published in 1495, This])oem marks an epoch in 
Italian literature as heing the most striking of the 
Komantic jinems before the time of .Ariodo. Its 
subject is the su])]>osed siege of Paris by th<" Sara- 
cens ; and introduces us for the first time to the 
Agraunants and Ast oil's and otluT typhail personfige>. 
Ariosto’s continuation of the poem as OrUnnh* 
Fitfhso and the recasting of it by Berni ]ia,vehad th<; 
elfect of putting the original into the bae.kground. 
Among the otlier works of Boiardo an* (Airmcu 
JincolleoH> 'ilo), Hoiuictti e Cktnzom (1-199, Uo), 
Timon (a live-act, comedy, 15()b, 4lo), and an Italian 
translation of the (widen- H,v,s" (152b, 8\ u). 

Boieldieil, Franc/ois Adrif^n. born at Bouen 
1775, died 1834, a Fnmch comjiosiT of note. Hin 
musical talent having been remnrki'd by Bioche. 
organist of Romm cathedral,this latl er took charge of 
him and of his musical ediu'ation. The mader’ssi ver- 
ity drove the child to run away, and it was not till 
arter four da,ys that inquiries led to his being found 
on the road to Ihiris and to Ids biung brought liai'k. 
Heturning to Broehe, he soon aftcu' liecame en- 
amoured of the theatns tmd. wluui he had not money 
enough to pay for his seat at the opera, lie nsi'd to 
slip into the theatre, and remain liiddcn all day. He 
was one day discovered, and the director, learning 
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who lie was. made him free of the theatre. In 1793 
he produced a piece at the theatre at Rouen, and 
its success led him to go and try his fortune in 
Paris. After many vicissitudes, he saw represented 
in 1801 the first of his popular operas, The Call^pli of 
Bagdad'. His most celebrated work is La JDame 
Blanche., the production of which, in spite of his 
habit of repeated revision and rewriting which 
made the appearance of his pieces a question of 
years, was finished, rehearsed and played in the 
space of twenty-one days. 

Boii, a powerful Keltic people, originally said to 
have been settled in Gaul. At an early period they 
migrated in two great swarms— one to Germany, 
which is said to have given its name to Bohemia, 
the other to the district in North Italy, between the 
Po and the Apennines, where after a long struggle 
with the Romans, which indkecth" had much 
inliuence on the course of the Second Punic war, 
they were finally subdued in 191 b.c. 

Boil, a localised infiammation of the skin and 
subcutaneous tissue, usually in connection with a 
hair follicle or with one of the cutaneous glands. 
Boils are frequently found in situations which 
suggest that friction has played a part in their pro- 
duction, as on the neck where the collar mbs 
against it, or on the forehead where the hat exerts 
pressure. The buttocks and back form occasional 
sites of boils. They occur by preference in young 
adults and during the spring, and often indicate 
“poorness of blood,” as in diabetes and albuminuria, 
or result from errors of diet or faulty habits of life. 
A boil commences as a small painful induration 
of the skin, which subsequently suppurates and 
bursts, discharging a “ core ” of dead tissue. If 
the boii disappears without reaching the stage of 
suppuration it is called a “blind boil.” Micro- 
organisms can usually be detected in the matter of 
a boil, and possibly they form the real source of 
mischief in many cases. A boil may sometimes be 
checked by counter-irritation ; as a rule, however, 
the best local application to employ is a poultice. 
The^ most important matter, however, is to look for 
hygienic defects whicli may constitute the origin 
oi the trouble. Regulation of diet and exercise, 
and the administration of tonics, are indicated. 
Crops of boils are sometimes associated with faulty 
drains. 

Boileati, Nicolas (1636-1711), French critic, 
born at Paris, He studied both law and theology, 
but on coming of age and inheriting property he 
a-bandoned both for literature. In French literature 
he holds a well-defined place as having on the one 
hand reduced versification to rule, and as having 
polished and refined both prose and poetical styles ; 
and on the other as having robbed French poetry 
of much of its fire and power, and having cramped 
and cri]')pled French drama and given it a stilted, 
artificial character. His Art Poetlq'ue is founded 
upon the Ars Paetica* of Horace, and aims at doing 
for the French language what Horace’s essay did 
for the Latin. Pope’s essay on Criticism' is a,n 
imitation of this, just as Le Lutrin gave Pope a 
model for tlie Rape of the Loch. Among his works 
was a translation of Longinus on the Stiblime, and 


his satirical prose Pialogue des Jrlcros de .Roman 
gave a deathblow to the elaborate romances of the 
time upon which they were a satire. The iirst piece 
that showed his peculiar powers was Adheux dhvn 
Poete d la ville de Park. Boileau obtained the 
favour of the king, and was associated with Racine 
as court historiographer, as well as being the reci- 
pient of several pensions. On the whole his mission 
appears to have been to serve as a sort of sieve or 
filter for purifying and arranging the flood of new 
ideas and works that the 16th century had brought 
into France. 

Boiler, in Mechanical Engineering, is a, vessel 
for the generation of steam from water, and is an 
essential accompaniment to every steam-engine. 
The build of the boiler depends on the pressure at 
which the steam is to be produced, on the position 
it is to occupy, on its being stationary or locomotive, 
on the nature of the water supplied and of the coal 
burnt in the furnace, and on other circumstances. 
Hence the different types of boiler are very nimie- 
roiis, and definite ciassification is difficiiit. The 
efiioiency of the boiler is measured by the number 
of pounds of steam generated per pound of coal 
employed in the furnace. The coal, or other fuel, 
should therefore he burnt efficiently, and the boiler 
should have a large surface in contact with the 
furnace, the hot gaseous products of combustion 
passing ofi; to the chimney. The intensity of natural 
draught is regulated by the height of the chimney, 
but if this cannot be made sufficiently great, a forced 
draught is effected by injecting the exhaust steam 
into the chimney through a contracted nozzle. 
This we have on an ordinary locomotive, wdiere the 
chimney cannot be made very long. 

The Cornish and Lancashire boilers are the most 
common forms used for stationary engines. The 
Cornish boiler is a horizontal cylinder, through 
which runs another of three-fifths its diameter. A 
part of the front end of this inner tube is arranged 
as a furnace, terminated by a transverse bridge, 
of fire-brick or hollow metal, towards which the 
fire-bars slope downwards from the front. The 
steam of hot gases passes along the tube or inside- 
Jlue to the end, then through external flues in con- 
tact with the outside of the boiler, and then up the 
chimney, at the lower end of which a damper is 
placed to vary the draught when required. In the 
Lancashire boiler there are two long internal flues 
instead of one passing through the sliell, the dia- 
meter of each being two-fifths that of the shell. 
Calloway tubes, forming passages for the water 
from one side of the flue to the other, possess the 
advantages of increasing the heating-snrface, pro- 
ducing beneficial eddies in the flow of gases, and 
of considerably strengthening the flue. The same 
advantages are partially gained by the use of 
corrugated flues. 

If instead of one or two largo flues a number of 
small tubes are employed, we have a m.ultltuhnlar 
boiler, much stronger, having much more heating 
surface, but more expensive than the simpler form. 
Such boilers are extensivelj?' used for locomotives, 
marine-engines, and other cases where compactness 
and economy of fuel have to be considered together. 
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For ninny .small ]>uipo.scs vertical Ixiilcrs are ein- 
pioyc.d ; they are g‘eneraily tubular. 

Boilers are built of.’ pfates of mild steel or of 
wronpdit-irou, tbe first beinir nmeb more extensively 
nsetl nowt ban f’ormm'ly, asit maybe i>roduced clienp- 
ly and oi’ faiiiy uniform qualify. Hteel hoilens are 
as strong' as wrought -imn boilers of about lij timiis 
the thickness, ami may therefore be made thimuT. 
This is a distinet advantage from the Lieating point 
(d' view, for thick plates do not conduct heat so 
well as thin ])lat(‘S. The quality of the metal must 
be well ti^sted, es]>ee.ially for those parts s^ibjeeted 
to tln‘ action of the Hames. Tlie flre-lxix of a 
hxainiotive is made of copper, the tubes of copper, 
brass or iron. 

The chief boiler a]q)omlag‘es are the donic^ which 
gives additional steam-spaee ami emihles dry steam 
to enter the steam-]}ipe, whicli opens here; the 
■mriff/inla. an opening to the hoilcT, closed by a, tight « 
titling bolted eovt*r, Cor a man to enter wlum cleaning 
mil <jr repairing is re(]uired; the hfotv-ojf' eocli^ n<*ar 
the bottom of the boiler, for the di.seharge of muddy 
water and sediment; the /av^ water pump ; the 
premrre-ffauffe for showing the pres.snre of the st(‘am 
within tlie boiler, this pressure varying in dift’erent 
cases from 30 to 150 lbs. pt'.r srpiai'e inch; the glass 
water~(jmujG^ to show the level of the water witliin ; 
and the mfetij-valrcto provide an exit for the steam 
wdien its pircssure exceeds a certain limit. [Steam, 
Locomotive, IMarix e-Engixes.] 

Boiling, or ebullition, signifies the transition 
of a substance from the liquid to the gaseous state. 
As the temperature of the liquid rises, its particles 
as a rule exhibit a greater inclination for free 
motion, till at last a tempm'ature is reached when 
the vapour pressure witliin the lifpiid is sufficiently 
great to overcome the external pressure. This 
temperature is called the hoUhuppolnf of the liquid 
at that particular jire.ssure, Ihibbles of vapour tlien 
begin to form in the liipiid ; they jiass to the surface 
unless cooled liy transit tiirongh colder layers of 
the licpiid, and are given off ns gas into the air. It 
is evident that the tenqierature at wliieli this takes 
]>Iace mii.st depmid on tlu^ external pressure, tlie one 
inenuasing with the otlim'. 'i’hus, water at atmo- 
sphere pr<‘ssure boils at H2" (t, a fact that niay be 
verified by plneing a ves.sel of water at this tem- 
perature within tlie nxmlver of an air-])um]>, and 
gradually diminishing the pressure therein. Water 
under 1 atmospliere ]U'essnre boils at 10(1“ C. or 
212“ F. ; and under 2 atmos])heres, at 120“ C. The 
conmjction betwexm tlie boiling-point and pressure 
is known accurately for water by exjieriments of 
Eegnaiiit. Thus, by determining the boiling-point 
of water we can estimate the external jiressure, a 
principle em]fioyed for the measurement of heights 
by the hypsonuder (q.v.). 

The following are the boiling-points of the more 
important liquii Is : — 

Sulplmmus anliydride ... - S'OO^G. 

Etlior at-Si) 

Carbon bi.sulpbidti 48*0.3 

Aetdomi 30-2S 

Bromine 03*00 

Wood-.spirit iVcbO 

Acetic ctlier 73*83 


Alculiol « 
Benzole - 
Water - - 

Acetic acid 
Siilplmrii; acid - 
Mercury - 


78*30 C, 
SO* j 1 
linrou 
rrr'gs 


Boisgobey, Fortune du, bom at (Jranville in 
Normandy. After .several e.'juqiaigns as muiiy pay- 
master in Algeria, he tried his fortune as a novelist 
and made liis debut in tlie .Petit JouenuL His 
sensational stories, which are in stjine rc.-pects 
modelled upon thoseof Gaboria u, but do not a]‘)|.>roac]i 
the dramatic fitness and keeping of the latter, have 
achieved a, certain anKumt of iiojuilarity iiven in 
England, where translations have app(;art.;d. S«)me 
of his works are : — P Homme .Vom ; Le Foroat 

Colonel; VAu de Ctrur ; Le,^ Mlptereii <le .Xouredu 
Paris; Le Crime de t Opera.; and Lc t<eerct de 
Berthe. 


Bois-le-B'ac, H tCiwn of Holland, chief town 
of the province of North Brabant, arrondissetiumt 
and canton, da iniUis 8.E. (.)f Amsteniam, ad the 
confluence of the Aa and the Doimnel. 'riie town 
is protected by a. citadel, and the neighbouring 
country can be easily laid underwater. Founded 
in 11S4 by Godfrey, Duke of Bralvint, iqum the site 
of a hunting-l(jdge in tlie midst of a, wood, it was 
called Hertogeifs Boscli, from which tlie French 
Bois-le-Diio. It was enlarged by Philip the Good 
(1453), taken by the Gerniams (i(>2fl), occupied by 
the French (1734), and restored to Holland (1814). 
The early 12th century Gothic cathedral (Johaiinis- 
kirche) is one of the finest churches of the Low 
Countries, and the Hotel de ville, designed by Tan 
Campen, has a fine set of chimes. The indu.stries 
of Bois-le-Duc are varied and considerable, and it 
possesses an arsenal. Erasmus attended the .school 
here. 


Boisseree, Sulpiz, 1783-1854, German arcliitect 
and antiquary, Toget lier with his brother IMelchior he 
made a magnificent collection of German ]>ictures. 
fidiis collection he sold in 1827 to the King of 
Bavaria for 120,000 thalers, and it is now in the 
picture gallery at Mnnich. Melciiiur Boissereis, 
brother of the abo^o (1780-1851), disiau’erefl tlie 
means of painting on glass with the brusli idono, 
and has copied by this process the best of the 
pictures above mentiumul. 


Boissoiiade, Jean FR.tNtyns, Greek scholarand 
French man of letters (177^1-1857}. His early educa- 
tion was disturbed by the revolution. Although lie- 
longing to the aristocratic [;art y— ol’ which, liowever, 
he retained nothing but the elegance and polileness 
— lie obtained employment under tlie republican 
government, losing it, however, under the suspicion 
which his aristocratic birth brought iqion him. 
Nominated again to political enqdoyment l>y Lucieii 
Bonaparte in 1801, he soon entirely abandoned 
politics for letters, and devoted himself more par- 
ticularly to grammar. 

Boissy d^'Anglas, Comt.e de (175(5-1(825), 
French .state.sman. B(fis.sy D’Anglas has gained to 
some extent the rejnitation of Ixdng a. ])oUtical 
trimmer, but it may be questioned whether he was 
not steady to his own princijiles throughout. 
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Already a, barrister, lie was a moderate supjporter of 
revolutionary ideas, and his views as to religious 
freedom gained for him at the hands of the 
royalists the accusation of wishing to establish a 
Protestant ascendency. As procureur syndic of the 
Ardeche he showed much courage in defending 
some Gatholic priests. As a member of the 
National Convention he was opi^osed to the execu- 
tion of the king, and he joined the silent party 
during the Terror. He came to the front again after 
the fall of Kobespierre, and earned much popular 
odium for his mismanagement of the measures 
undertaken for relieving Paris during a scarcity 
which was called in ridicule the Boissy Famine.” 
He gained some reputation for the dignity wdth 
which at the Convention, during an inroad of the 
populace, he sat. said an eyewitness, “like the 
Eornan senators who awaited death in their curule 
chairs.” He served under Napoleon, under 
Louis XYIIL, again under Napoleon, and again 
under the king. As an orator and as an author he 
w^as but second-rate. 

Boito, Aerigo, Italian composer and poet. 
Born at Padua. 1842. Besides writing his own 
librettos, lie has published songs, novels, and lyrical 
dramas. After studying at the Conservatorium at 
Milan, he produced, but without success, in 1868 
the opera Mefwtofele. In this the influence of 
Wagner may be traced, and it has since grown more 
popular, I-le has also composed JSro c Lcanth'o, 
Kerone, and Oda, aUA-rte. 

Bqjaniis, The Organ of, is the name of the 
excretory gland of many mollusca. 

Bokhara, a country and Khanate of Independent 
Tartary, between lat. 37*^ and 41° N., and long. 
62° and 69'^ E. Its original jiroportions have 
been much reduced by Russian conquests in the 
north, and Afglian encroachments on the south. 
Its area is about 90,000 square miles, and its 
population is cuuisidered to be somewhere about 
two millions. Exce|)t in the neighbourhood of the 
river very little calti\'atioii is possible, and the soil 
is composed of stiff clay, with here and there low 
sand hills. The most important of the rivers are 
three, the Amu or Oxus, which flows from S.E. to 
N.W., and varies in width from 300 to 800 yards, 
and finally emj sties itself into the Sea of Aral. 
The Zarai’shan, tlie neighbourhood of which is 
more populous and more fertile than that of the 
Amu, rises in the highlands east of Samarcand, 
and used to form a large lake about 25 miles long 
in the province of Karakul. Irrigation works have, 
however, lessened the volume of the lower cour.'^eto 
fertilise the valleys of the upper, and the river now 
loses itself in tin* sands, as does also its northern 
branch. The Karshi, too, loses itself in the desert 
after a course of alxiiit 60 miles. The climate of 
Bokhara v'aries fivuu about 100° F. in summer to 
frosts in winttu', which freeze over the Amu so as to 
allow of the passage of caravans over the ice. 
Earthquakes and violent storms and tornadoes are 
not infrequent, 'riiough the sands of the Oxus 
yield gold, minerals are generally scarce. Alum, 
sal-ammoniac, salt, and sulphur are found. Rice, 


cotton, wheat, barley, beetroot, vegetables, hemp, 
silk, and tobacco are among the products ; and 
fruits are abundant. Sugar is manufactured from 
the camel thorn. The horses of Bokhara are cele- 
, brated for strength and endurance, and the asses 
are large and sturdy ,* and a great number of sheep 
and goats are reared. The mulberry is abundant on 
the banks of the rivers, being planted for the use of 
the silkworms. Bokhara has the transit trade 
between Russia and S. Asia, and the Traiiseaspian 
railway will develop still more its commercial 
resources. Conquered in the 8th century by the Arabs, 
and passing through various hands in the succeed- 
ing centuries, Bokhara became a coveted object to 
England and Russia in 1826. But Russia has gained 
the ascendency, and the country seems likely before 
long to be absorbed in Russian Turkestan. 

Bokhara, the capital, is in a fertile plain near the 
Zarafshan, and is surrounded by trees and gardens. 
Its circumference is about 9 miles, and it is girt by 
embattled earthworks about 24 ft. high, and having 
11 gates. The town is the centre of the religious 
life of Central Asia, and is said to possess 365 
mosques. The population is decreasing owing to 
the lessening of trade, which has followed upon 
the gradual drying up of the river. A canal passes 
through the town. There are manufactures of 
swords, silks, and woollens, and the bazaars are 
numerous. The Transcaspian railway connects 
Bokhara with Merv and the Caspian ports. 

Jnhahitcints. Lying on the parting line between 
the Aryan and Tatar ethnical domains, Bokhara 
has for ages been occupied in varying proportions 
by representatives of both races. Although now 
inferior in numbers and position, the Aryans ap- 
pear to be the primitive element ; but for several 
centuries the Tatars have been the dominant class 
politically. The two elements present the sharpest 
contrasts in their physical appearance, speech, usages, 
pursuits, in fact in every respect except religion,- 
all being Mohammedans, mainly of the Sunni sect. 
The Aryans, here called Tajilis, are sedentary, tillers 
of the soil, artisans and traders, of Persian speech ; 
the Tatars, here called Uzderjs, are nomad pastors, 
residing in tents, devoted to stock-breeding and the 
military profession, and speak Tatar (Turki) almost 
exclusively. The XJzbegs with the kindred Turko- 
mans number 1,700,000, the Taqiks wdth the kindred 
l^ersians and Afghans 700,000. Other minor 
groups are the Arabs (50,000), Kalmucks (20,000); 
Kirghiz and Kara-Kalpaks (6,000), Jews (4,000), 
Gypsies (2,000). [Tajiks and Uzbegs.] 

Bolaxi Pass, a, narrow, precipitous gorge 
between vSind and Candahar, and leading to the 
plateau of Hasht-i-Bidaulat, in Beloochistan. It 
rises 5,500 ft. in 55 miles, giving an average of 
90 ft. I’jer mile, its outlet and entry being 5,800 ft., 
and 800 ft. above sea-level. A torrent flows along 
the bottom of the pass, bridged in many ])laces by 
a military road, and there is a railway 56 miles 
long. The road is bounded by cliifs, which in some 
places almost touch each other, and are in places 
800 ft. high. In 1839 a British column marched 
through the pass in six days. Quetta, a British 
fortress 25, miles away, commands the road,. 
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Bolas (Spanish hiih). :i weapon oonsisting of 
two (or sotiH‘1 inies three) balls of stone or inetal 
connecte<l by tlion^a's or ropes, which are thrown at 
animals in such a way as to entaiip:le their fe{‘t 
and brine: them down. It st^ems to be a native 
]*atan-oni;ni wea]tnn, and is also used by theOauchos 
of the South American Pampas. 

Bolbec, a Fretieh town (Seine Infth'ieure), the 
head of an arronelissemeiit and of a. canton; on a 
river of tlie same name, miles N.B. of Havre, 
'the town has eunsiderable tanneries and paper- 
fae.torii'S, and there is much weaving and manu- 
facture t.tf calicoes, linen, llanm.'!, and blankets. 

Boletus, a genus of fungi btdonging to the class 
/////;/ <'aon////rc/c.v, ha viiig a. t iiick stem and rounded 
nius!iro(jui-like cap nr ]>ilcus, on the under surla(Hi 
<tf which nnniertjus lulies take the place of the gilts 
of tin? mushroom, 'i’iic tabes are very distinct 
botli fr<)iM the cap and from one another, and aio 
lined by the liynienium, or s}M>re-l)earing' surfacui. 
There are numerous s})ecies, JJ. rdiilix (with sulphur- 
y(diow tubes) an<l otliers, being edible, whilst .B. 
Suia/fax and others, witli red tubes, are poisonous. 
In some tiie liesli rapidly turns to a deep blue wlicii 
broken, 

Boleyn, Anne (1507-1536), second wife of 
Henry VIII. of England, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Boleyn and Elizabeth Howard, daughter of the 
Duke of Norfolk. She spent three years of her 
early youth at tlie French court, and on her return 
to England her hand was sought by Henry Percy. 
This match was broken oif by Wolsey, probably at 
the king's suggestion, and the king himself began 
to woo her, she being then a niai<l of honour of 
Katherine of Aragon. She vras already Henry's 
mistress, and kept almost the state of a queen when 
the divorce of Henry from Katherine of Aragon 
was pronounced in 1533. The Princess Elizabcdli 
was born in Septemlicr, 1533, Anne Boleyn having 
been crowned and publicly married in April of tliat 
year. In 1536 the birth of a still-born child roused the 
su|ierstitiuns fears of the king and gave an impetus 
to his passion fur Jane Seynumr. Idie queen was 
arrested on a charge of adultery with divers people, 
including her own brot]a*r, and of conspiring against 
the king's life, a.nd having been adjudged guilty, was 
beheaded on the 19th of Hay — tliose accused with 
her being also executed. Tiie question of her 
innocence or guilt cfin never he settled, since none 
of the evidence remains. In answer to a proposal 
of Henry that she sliould confess on the chance of 
receiving paxdon. a letter slic wrote from the Tower 
strongly atlirms her innocence. The fact that her 
father and her uncle were instrumental in her 
death does not ])rovc that they believed in her 
guilt. Dread of Henry’s anger and the fear of 
losing their ]‘)ossessions and lives may have been 
tiioir governing motive. Little is known of Anne 
Boleyn’s married life, further than that she 
countenanced the Kefonners and interested herself 
in the translation of the Bible. 

Bolinghrolce, Viscount op(HabrySt. John), 
English statesman and political writer (1678-1751). 
His first appearance in Parliament was in 1700, 


wlum he ranged himsdf the Tory side. In 
1704 he became tSernnary id' Stalf, ami was a 
minister for four years, until Heiact* IValpolc and 
the Whigs came into puwrr. '{Tit- two yoars’ 
inttTval that now followed wa^ nf the g]-ealest. 
service to him, as giving him lei>ni-i‘ ha* perfecting 
by study and reflection his ]'nlitieai mal his ])}nlo- 
sojdiical principles, ()ueen Aiijie regretted her 
Tory Government, and intrigued with Marltw and 
Boiingbroke for the return to piuver ef the party. 
This was accoirq dished in 17bt ami Foreign 
Secretary, and fully convinct'd of the evils of cou- 
tiiiuing the war, Boiingbroke did not rest till las 
brought about the peace of Ftreeht. in spite of 
o]>posilion abroad, the weakiu'ss of tlie quemi, and 
(‘Veil the envy of his own eullt'agae.s. liewi'iit to 
France to negfol into this trejity- the.* erottniiig act 
of his jmlitical life — ami was most tiatteriugly 
received by Louis XiV. 'riieaeeeNsion of George 1. 
drove tlie Tories again nut into tlie colii, and it is 
at this period that Boiingbroke entered u])on the 
questionable cours(‘ of joining the exih‘d Stuarts, 
and tlien turning them into ridieuie. Allowed to 
(‘ume back from exile, and restisred to his projierty, 
lie descended again into the politi(‘al arena, so far 
as was in his power, and attacked Waljiole in the 
famous l(.‘tlers wdiich upheld the rights of the 
country against the o]pr('ssim]s of a ministry at 
on<;e corrupting and corrujited. Death found him 
writing his Jiejlceiions on ihr Proxont iSfafe of the 
y at ion. As a philosopher, though classed by many 
as an atheist, he was ratlier the exponent of that 
vague and indeterminate theism which was known 
later in France as “ Yo3taireisiii."arid it is from the 
arsenal of Bolingbroke’s writings that the writers 
of this school drew their rmt>t iiointed and telling 
\veajjons. As a man of letters Bolingbrukeheld ins 
own with Swift, and he gave his intimate friend 
Ikqje the idea, of his Exxon on J/rog and is said to 
have aided him to carry it out. 

Bolivar. L A state of Colombia W. of the 
Magdalena.. Area, 21,345 sq. miles. 1‘lu* surface 
is low and swampy, ami tlie climate in parts hot 
and mihoaltby. Chief port, Barranquilla ; capital, 
Cartagena. 

2. One of the Unite<l States of Venezuela,, 
stretching* acro.ss tlui c(*ntre from Col</uibia to the 
Atlantic*. Area, 88,383 sq. miles. Capital, Giiuiad 
Bolivar. 

3. A national territory of Colomljia. 

4. An agricmltural settlement btr emigrants in 
Venezuela ; 30 miles N.E. of Caraeeas. 

5. A new territory of Buenos Ayres, 170 miles 
S.W. of the capital. Area, 2,07{t squai'e miltw. 

Bolivar, Simon, surnamed •* El Liberador,’' 
statesman and general — the Wnshiugton of South 
America — horn at Caraeeas (Vfuiezuola) 1783. 
After studying at Madrid he tru veiled in Euro])e, 
and Iniving imhibctd the revolutiouary principles 
which were trininpliing in Fraiua* he returned to 
his country with the determinat/ion t(» free it from 
Spanish domination. .In .1812 he enibarke<l on the 
war of Independence, taking w-rvicu* as colonel 
under Miranda. Failing at first, ho ev(‘ntually 
gained several victories over Genc-ral l\I(intevcrde, 
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mid finally drove him out of Venezuela, Made 
Dictator ot this province, he had a severe struggle 
with the bands of slav'es and brigands who infested 
it, and above all with the Haneros—those Tartars 
of the American steppes— whom the Spaniards had 
succeeded in enlisting against the cause of Inde- 
pendence, and it was not till 1819 that he was able 
to friic New Granada and Venezuela and see them 
united under the name of the Columbian Republic, 
of which he was made President with dictatorial 
pov/er. At the summons of the revolted Peruvians 
he drove out the Spaniards and set free Upper Peru, 
which now received the name of Bolivia, and the 
grateful Peruvians also made him Dictator, In 
1 821 tlie freedom of the South American Republics 
was consolidated by mutual alliances and by their 
ollicial recognition by Great Britain, Holland, and 
the United States. In 1824 Bolivar summoned a 
congress of the States at Panama, hoping to form a 
pow'orful confederation of Republics. In this hope 
lie was disappointed, and his latter days were 
embittered l)y the occurrence of internal struggles 
and factious struggles in Colombia, and the envy 
of his foes cansed him to be accused of tyranny. 
Several times he laid down his dictatorship and 
was forced by the people to resume it ; but at last, 
disgusted and wearied out by their caxorices, he 
determined to resign it once and for all, and to 
leave bis country. “ The x>resence,” said he, “ of a 
successful soldier, however disinterested he may 
be, is always dangerous in a State that is new to 
freedom.” He had already made all his prepara- 
tions for dex3arture when he died of fever at Santa 
Marta, 17th December, 1830. Perhaps Bolivar’s 
greate.st quality was his spirit of self-sacrifice. Far 
from reaping a rich harvest from the civil com- 
motions, like many of his contemxDoraries, he lost 
his own patrimony by spending it for the State 
and turning his slaves into soldiers and citizens; 
and as Dictator, far from enriching himself, he 
reduced his own salary, and devoted the half of 
what remained to the widows and children of his 
dead comrades, and he also aided, with x^nrse and 
influence, Mr. Lancaster in his efforts to establish 
his system of education in Colombia. As a soldier 
he was remarkable for his indomitable pluck and 
elasticity in reverses ; and for bis audacious 
raf>idity of movement, and the various tyx:)es of 
soldier over whom he held wonderful sway, he has 
not inax-itly been coinx^ared with Hannibal. As a 
statesman he lui<l the foundation of Colombian 
credit and ])olitical power, and had it not been that 
his creative genius was far in advance of his 
country and Ins times, the lot of the South 
American Rei:)ublics might have been a far happier 
and more united one than we see it now. 

Bolivia, deriving its name from the statesman 
and dictator Bolivar, i.s a rexmblican state in 
western South America; from 8*^ to 23° S. lat., 
and from 57 ^ 30' to 73° W. long,, and enclosed by 
Pern, Brazil, Paraguay, the Argentine Rex^ublxc, and 
Chili. The Argentine fi*ontier is undetermined, and 
the coast provinces were added to Chili in the 
Peruvian war of 1879-83. Area, 438,175 sq. miles. 
Pop. nearly millions. Formerly called Upper 


Peru, and being x^art of the viceroyalty of Buenos 
Ayres, Bolivia declared its indexoendence, and 
adox^ted its new name in 1825. The constitution 
prepared by Bolivar, wdiich it then adox^ted, has 
since been greatly modified. Its history has been a 
series of useless revolutions. The terms of peace 
with Chili not only deprived Bolivia of its sea-board, 
but also of its stores of guano and nitre, and 
included a heavy war indemnity. The state is 
divided into fourteen provinces ; and the seat of 
the government, formerly at La Paz, is now at 
Sucre. The chief towns are La Paz (26,000), Cocha- 
bamba (14,705), Sucre (12,000), Potosi (11,000). 

The executive government is entrusted to a 
President (constitutionally to be elected every four 
yeai*s — a x^rovision seldom attended to), two AGce- 
Presidents, and two Chambers — the Senate and the 
House of Rex^resentatives — elected by universal 
suffrage. The ministry is divided into five dex3art- 
ments. The Andes xxi'opei’ no longer form part 
of Bolivia, but are the western boundary ; but it 
contains the lofty x^l^'teau of Oruro, averaging 
13,000 ft. in height, and having 150 miles breadth, 
and includes the volcanoes of Sahania, Illamxxu, 
and Illimani, over 21,000 ft. high. Of the two parts 
of the great plateau, the northern is the more popu- 
lous, owdng to the X3resenoe of Lake Titicaca, and of 
well-watered valleys around it. Lake Titicaca has 
an area of 3,200 sq. miles, and is 720 ft. deep, and 
contains several islands, the largest of which was 
the original home of the Incas. Lake Titicaca is 
connected with the salt lake and swamps of Faria 
by the Rio De.saguaders, 160 miles long ; and to the 
west is the Laguna de Soiposa, which is covered in 
the dry season with a crust of salt. The southern 
table-land is a desert, where the streams alternately 
flood the pampas in the rainy season, and lose 
themselves in the sand in the wet one. On the noith, 
the Cordillera Real system, with the peaks of Illimani 
(21,300 ft.) and Sorata (24,800 ft.) reaches above the 
line of perpetual snow, while in the east it forms 
series of terraces, which sink gently to the plains of 
Eastern Bolivia, which belong in the north to the 
basin of the Amazon, and in the south to that of 
La Plata, both of which rivers have their feeders in 
this district, the Rio Grande, which, uniting with 
the Beni, forms the Madeira, and the Latter the 
Pilcoraayo; which through the Gran Chaco forms 
the Paraguay. The plateau of Titicaca is the highest 
in the world excexxt that of Thibet, and yet unlike 
this which has only mountainous sheep-runs, the 
former has x^opulohs cities, bounteous crops and 
harvests, and numerous herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep. Although it is within the troxxics, its variety 
of elevations gives Bolivia a great ra,nge of climates 
and productions. The districts over 11,000 ft. are 
called punas, and the region of snow and ice over 
12,500 ft. the x^^ina brava. The climate of this 
region, owing to the rarity of the atmosphere and to 
the winds, is cold and dry but healthy, with scanty 
vegetation of coarse grasses, barley, and x^otatoes. 
The rainy season is from November to March. 
The heads of the valleys descending to the lowlands 
vaiy in climate from temperate to sub-tropical, and 
the productions have a corresponding variation 
from wheat and maize to tropical fruits. The jalains 
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])elo\v llu^ 5,000 ft. liitiit lie east of the inner 
Cordillera, aial are called yungas. These are well- 
watered, and have a luxuriaiit vegetation, with fine 
forests ill the north and wide savannahs in the 
south. IMost tro])ie.al productions are to be found 
here, and the copal and caoutchouc trees abound. 
The overllowing riviTs and swamps of the north give 
risci to i’l'viu's. The rainfall is uncertain. The 
alpaca, guanae.o, llama, vicuna, and the chinchilla 
are alumdant in the ])unas. The fauna of the east 
is tlu.; same as that of brazil, and includes jaguars, 
])nmas, ta])irs, and other wild animals. Besides 
being valued for their skins, tlie three first-named 
animals are usid'ul 1 yeasts of burden. CMnclnlla 
skins an? a I'ahiabh* art ielty of commerce, and the 
vicuna yitdds a long, tine wool. The highlands 
abound in shei'j), ami the lowlands in herds of 
cattha 

But nu'yst attoniion lias b(!on given to developing 
the mines of B( )li via, a lul although transport is difii- 
c nit, great ])rolit attimds the working of the gold, 
silver, copper, and tin. Botosi, whichissaid to have 
]trodu(ied siiiee loin over six Iuindr€*d millions 
sterling, still produces 2, S(.)(),(X)0 oz. ; Oriiro the same, 
and Huanchaiai. more tlian twice that amount. The 
silver mines in all are calculated to produce over 
.-£8,000,000 a year. Gold mining is abandoned, 
but a. little is washed out of the rivers at the foot of 
the Cordillera Iteal. Tlie copper mines are not much 
worked. Lead and quicksilver are found to some 
extent along with tlie silver. 

The difficulties of transport present great 
obstacles to foreign trade, but there is now 
some prospect of railways being largely used 
to enable Bolivia to have her own Pacific 
trade. The great need for the country is a 
stable government and a steady credit. The present 
amount of the public debt is unknown, and is 
vjirionsly estimated, and of the revenne two-thirds 
is expemlod on the standing army. Much attention 
{ind <^a])ital are heing bestowi‘<l on the coca, and 
cinchona pkintations, whicli seem to promise well. 

ii'he population of Bolivia, is much mixed, and 
about onc-t bird of it live in the cities. Besides half- 
castes, and diisceudants of the former negro slaves 
— slavciry was a,bolishc(l in ISllfi — there are the 
Indians, who are divided into three classics — the 
civilised Indians, wlio are descended from the 
Incas, and have 50 per cimt. of pure blood ; the 
semi-civilisod Indians of the north-east llanos, who 
retain part of tiie ITtli century civilisation of the 
Jesuits ; and the wild Indians, who, though hating 
the Spanish race, are comparatively harmless. It is 
to the half"bre(*ds of Sx>aiiish and Indian blood that 
Bolivia chiefiy owes her indexiendenee. The 
religion is Roman Catholic, but tolerance of other 
religions xin'vails. There are four dioceses. Of 
three universities, two are for law. Only 5 j^er cent, 
of tlie children go to school, and literature is at a 
low ebb. 

BolkJlof, town of Russia in Euroxie, on the 
Nougra, in the government of and 30 miles H. of 
Orel, head of the dislidct of Bolkhof. The chief 
industries are tanning, and trading in leather, hemp, 
and tallow. 


Boll (p< yssi’dy a Si'andinaviaii word), a local 
measure of grain : usually in tScolIand i-ix inqycriai 
bushels, but in England varying from iliat amount 
to two imperial buslols, or id gallons (tho '-now 
boll”). A boll of Hour is a measure of wtuglit 
— JlOlbs. 

Bologiia, a province of North Italy ; ann, 1,;>S5 
square miles. It is a fm-tile ],)}ain watt'red by 
tributarie.s of the Bologna, ami separat<'d from 
Tuscany by the Ajjenniues. Besides abundanl crops 
of rice, barley, wluait, ]mlse, licnq), tlax, olives, 
grapes, figs, almonds, chestnuts and other JVuits. 
the province abounds hi cjittle, and swine. Great 
numbers of silkwoj-ms are also rt'ared. 

Bologna, an ancient city of Italy-™! lie Fchhiv 
of the Etruscans, and the Jioninihi i)f the Boil 
— which the Romans took and colonised jj.c. 
After the fall of the emqiin* it heluiiged snc(’i'ss!\ely 
to the Longobards and t he Pranks, and Cliark -iiiagne 
made it a free city. Becoming a ])a])al possession, 
it was taken by tlie French in ITllfi, and formed tla^ 
capital of tlie (Hsaljnne Rejatbliia Reverting to the 
Pope in 1815, it was taken by the Austrians in INRl. 
In 1860 Btylogna. voted by an overwhelming majority 
for annexation to the kingdmn of Italy. 

Bologna is on a. x>Iain at the foot of the lower 
Apennines, 82 miles N. of Florence and 185 miles 
S.E. of Milan. It is an irregnlar he.xagon of 5,026 
yards round, enclosed by a high brick wall with 
twelve gates. The canal of Reno passes tlirough 
the city, and the rivers Reno and Savena. flow by it. 
The older part of tim town has narrow, dirty streets, 
but the newer jxirts are well built and well pawd, 
and are sheltered from the w'eather by colonnades. 
There are tine jjalaces rich in fresco xxiintingsof the 
great masters, esxiecially the Palazzo Piibblico and 
tlie Pahizzo <lel Podest5. ITie latter contains the 
city archives, and was the xalsonof Enzio, son of the 
Emjieror Fredtudek 1 1. B<fiogna contains more than 
70 churches, of beautiful madiitc'cture and rich in 
art-treasures. 8’he largcist, Ran Petronio, has many 
gi*eat sculptures ami pictures, and a m(*ndiantra(;ed 
on the floor by Cassini the astronomer. Ran St(>- 
fano is rich in ^Madonnas and Byzantine frescoes <.)f 
the 11th and 12th cmituri(‘S. San Domenica has 
the tomb of tlie founder of the Order, ornamented 
by Michael Angelo; and St. Ptder’s cathedral has 
many works of art. 'J'here are two leaning-towers 
in the centre of the city, one 272 ftu!thigh,thooth(‘r 
138 ft. ; one inclining 81 ft., t he other t) ft . T he uni- 
versity of Bologna elainis to be the ohlest in Eurox>e, 
and to have been founded in 425. As a, law-sebool 
it dates from the 11th cmitury. It is noted as 
having been a great school of anatomy, and as 
having* for ages hml female professors. Galvani was 
a xirofessor here. Rossini studied at the academy 
of music hero. 'I’here is a fine university library 
containing rare ]\ISS,, and a large city ^ library. 
The Academy of Fine Arts—onco a Jesuits’ college 
— has a line collection of jraintings, chiefiy of the 
Bolognese .school, which takes its name from the 
town, Be.sides its sausages, its soaj), a.nd a kind 
of confection, Bologna manufactures craxie, glass, 
paper, silk, and wax caudles, Dornenicho, CBiido 
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Reni, tlie Caraccis, Benedict XIV., and seven other 
popes, and numerous cardinals, were born here. 

Bologna BMal, a short, narrow glass vessel 
open at one end only, made by the glass-blower to 
enable him to judge of the quality or material of 
the glass he is about to use. Being imannealed and 
suddenly cooled it is very friable, and though it will 
stand a fall on a brick floor, it will fly to pieces if 
a small hard body is dropped into it. 

Bologna Stone, natural sulphate of Barium 
(Ba>SO.j), by partial reduction on charcoal gives a 
phosphorescent mass of sulphide and sulphate of 
Barium, known as Bolognian phosphorus. 

Bolometer (Greek hole, ray ; haUei)i, to throw; 
and mctron, measure; also called actinic or thermic 
balance), the invention of an American, Professor 
S. P. Langley, in 1881, for measuring very minute 
amounts of radiant heat. A strij) of platinum forms 
one arm of an electric balance. Change of tempera- 
ture in this, even if extremely minute, alters the 
degree of its electrical resistance, and the alteration 
is then registered by a delicate galvanometer. The 
instrument will indicate changes of temperature of 
less than •0001'^ Fahr. 

Bolsena, a small town in Italy, on the E. 
shore of the Lake Bolsena, and 15 miles N.W. of 
Viterbo, is prettily situated on a height which is of 
great geological interest on account of the curious 
assemblage of basaltic materials that compose it. 
Here it was that in 1263 the miracle, painted by 
Raphael, of the Bleeding Host is said to have taken 
place. Bolsena is probably identical with Volsi- 
nium, an important Etruscan town where was a 
temple to the ancient cult of the goddess Nortia. 
Tiberius’s minister, Sejaniis, came from Bolsena. 

Bolsena, Lake, whose waters are emptied into 
the Mediterranean by the little river Marta, is 
thought to occupy the crater of an extinct volcano. 
Its waters are beautifully clear, and its shores are 
crowned with fine oaks, but the malaria prevents 
all habitation on them. Of two little islands in the 
lake, one lias still the ruins of a little castle where 
the only daughter of Theodoric the Goth was im- 
prisoned by her husband. The fish of the lake are 
renowned, and it was the excellence of its eels that 
caused Pope Martin IV. to be sent by Dante to 
purgatory. ~ 

Bolton, or Bolton-le~Moors, a parliamentary 
and municipal borough, and manufacturing town of 
S. Lancashire, 11 miles N.V. of Manchester, and 
situate upon the river Croal, which divides it into 
Great and Little Bolton. Cotton and woollen manu- 
factures, introduced by the Flemings of the 14th 
century, had already made it famous in Henry VIII.’s 
time. French and German immigrants introduced 
new manufactures, and the 18th century improve- 
ments in cotton- spinning gave great impetus to the 
trade. Arkwright resided in Bolton, and Crompton 
was born here, but it was long before the prejudices 
of the mill-hands would allow the adoption of the 
frame and the mule. Bolton now contains more 


than 100 mills, and about four million spindles. Its 
chief manufactures are fine calicoes, dimities, mus- 
lins, quilts, counterpanes, and the like; and there 
are large foundries and iron- works, bleaching-milLs, 
dye-works, chemical works, and paper-mills; and 
the neighbourhood is full of coal-pits. The public 
institutions are fine and numerous, and tliere is a 
park and recreation grounds. The water is brought 
from the hills five miles off, and rises by natural 
pressure to a height of 80 feet, and is in the hands 
of the corporation. A canal goes from Bolton to 
Manchester. The town was stormed in 1644 by 
Prince Rnpert and the Earl of Derby ; and Ainsworth 
and Lempriere — of dictionary fame — were mastens 
at the grammar school, founded here in 1641. 

Bolton Abibey, on the river Wharfe, 6 miles 
E. of Sklpton, and 18 miles N.W. of Leeds, was 
founded for Augustinian canons (1150). The remains 
are Early English and Decorated. The nave of the 
church has been restored for service, and the old 
abbey barn is still used. The gateway — painted 
by Landseer — is now part of Bolton Hall. Bolton 
Abbey is familiar to most people from Wordsworth’s 
White Doe .of RyUtone, and The Force of 
Prayer, where the founding of the Abbey is said 
to have commemorated the death of young Romilly 
in the Barden Woods, where he was checked in a 
leap over the Strid by the hanging back of his 
greyhound, and was drowned. 


Bolus, a term applied in pharmacy to a softened 
mass not too large to be swallowed whole. A pill 
on a magnified scale. 

Bomarsund, a Russian fortress on the Island 
of Aland, Gulf of Bothnia. On June 21st, 1854, it 
was bombarded by the Mecla, Valorous, imd. OdFi, 
and after being further attacked by the British and 
i’rench fleets, surrendered on August 16th, 1854, 
and was destroyed by the Allies. Russia was bound 
by the treaty of Paris not to restore it. 

■ Bomb, in Artillery, a spherical iron shell, which, 
being filled with gunpowder and fitted with a time- 
fuse, was fired from a gun or mortar, and exploded 
after the lapse of a, given period. The name bomb 
is now obsolete, and the modern equivalent for the 
bomb is simply called a shell. Spherical bombs, 
such as were used up to about 1860, were of many 
sizes, but the following particulars concerning some 
of the more commonly used varieties will give some 
idea of the force of any such missiles : — 


■Diameter of Weight of Bomb, 
Bomb, in inches. in lbs. 

13 - - - 105 - 

10 - - - SO- 

S ~ ■ - . - 46 . - , 


Usual bursting 
charge, 
lb, oz. 

7 8 

- .3 4 

- 3 0 


Small bombs, which might be tlir(')wn by hand, 
were called grenades. [Shell, Mortar, etc.] 


Bomba, II Re, signifies lu??// Ro/o7^, or King 
Shell, and is the conteun])tuous name applied 
by the Italians to Ferdinand 11. , king of the Two 
Sicilies, as a reminder of his cruelties, and of the 
bombardments of revolted towns that took place 
under his orders, or at any rate during his reign. 
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Bombardier, in the aruiv, the i)a:n..ie 

for a corporal of artillery. 

Bombardier Beetles nre a group of. beetles. 
l;)tdoiiging to several gt'iu'rn, sueli as Jifachlma^ .‘iiid 
Ajd'nntff ^ their eoniiuoii name is derivcMl from their 
habit, when atlaeloMl of vioUmtly ejeeting a drop 
t)f a stinking (‘xcretittn accompanied by a slight 
report'. 

Bombardment, tlio throwing of ]>ombs or 
shells at liigli angles into a. fortress or other place 
in <n'der to" demolish it or to ex]K;l its defenders; 
or the ]>attering down «>f defences by direct lire 
from heavy guns. According to the Declaration of 
i^iris, the Ixunbardnauit. of open places-— unless, 
indeed, they otT<*r resistance— is at AXiriance with 
tli(i princi])ies of inttu-national law. ^Military usage 
rtiquires that due notiet* shall be given of the open- 
ing of a. bombardment, in order that civilians may 
hav(; an o})])ortunity of reliring, but such notic4:i is 
not obligatory. Neitlun- B it likely that in warfare 
the ])rovisions of the Declaration of Paris will ever 
b(^ adhered to, if l)y boni])arding an open place 
a commander believes that he can inflict a commen- 
surate injury or annoyance u[>on the enemy. 

Bombay, the western Presidency and Governor- 
ship of British India. Including Sind and Aden, 
it contains twenty-four British distri<‘.ts and nine- 
teen feudatory States ; area, 197, S7T square miles ; 
population, 28.^ millions. Bombay is divided, into 
two parts by the Nerbudda, the northern part 
being the ailiivial plains of Guzerat, "with the 
peninsulas of Cutch and Kathiawar; and to the 
south the Mahratta country, including parts of the 
-Deccan, Carnatic, and coast-<listricts. d'he Portu- 
gue.se have the small territories of Goa, Daman, 
and Din, with an area of 1,(H)2 square miles. The 
irregular coast-line is broken by the Gulfs of 
Cambay and Cutcb, and there are several good 
natural barbovu’s, of which Bombay and Kurracbee 
are the chief, 'flic Indus waters and fertilises 
tSind; the Nerbudda, flows -west into the Gulf of 
C^ambay, and the {Subannati and the Main flow 
tin-ongh N. Giizerat. Tlic* IVqdi flows tbrougli the 
Kluuidesh district into the sea above Burat. The 
hill streams which dry up during the hot season 
hecojiie torrents during the monsoons. The 
mountains ran mostly north and south. The 
Khirthar Mountains are in the north ; the W. 
Aravalli range in the south-east ; and south of the 
Tapti the Western Ghats run almost parallel with 
the coast. The Batpura range, running east, 
stq)arates the waters of the Tapti from those of the 
Nerbudda.. There are few minerals and no coal, 
though some iron is found in Dharvar, and there is 
a gold-producing quartz. I’he presidency derives 
its salt chiefly from the Bunn of Cutch, which is 
about 8,000 s(]uare miles in area. There is good 
building-stone, lime, and slate. The mean tempera- 
ture in Lower Bind is 98° during the hottest 
months, thougli in tlie dry sandy districts it some- 
times reaches 180° in the shade. In Cutch and 
Guzerat the heat is slightly less ; aiid the climate 
of the Deccan table-land is agreeable* e^ccept 
during the hot sea.son. The coast districts have a 
33 


rainfall in th(! rainy i-eaM»us of :iUo inelu;>, and are 
hot and moist. There i^ a f.i,-h«>p, and there are 
over 8,720 schools aided nr iiispeeted by the 
Govermnent. 'fhen' is a univorsity, founded lSo7, 
and there art^ many ne\vspa}>ors. The headquarters 
of the array is at ]^>ona, an<l da* provitaa^ has now 
more than 8,500 miles of railway, the tlrst Indian 
railway having been opmuMi iii India in 1858. 
There is a telegrai>h (uibh^ from BtJinbay to Aden, 
and Karachi (Kurraelu'o) is the hetal<[uai1ers of 
the Government Indo-European telegraph dejtart- 
nient. The cotton famine during tim Aimufean 
Civil war gave a great iin])ulse to the trade 
of Bombay, and mov eonipetes with J\Ian- 
chester in the Indian niarkot, and t*xports its own 
niamifactures to tlic oxtent, in J.s.s7, of nearly 
£'l,000,()0(i sterling, Jn bss7 tlu're were in the 
presidency ,11.920 looms ami nearly twrt million 
spindles. Opium, wlieat. and see<ls are largely 
produced, and the Go\'enmieiit dmw a (detir 
revenue of two millions from tlu* ojiiiim trade. The 
other exqHU'ts are eliiefiy drugs, film-s, raw wool, 
woollen shawls, sugar and tea, and the (xxports 
amoimted in I8.s7 to over 5:1 millions sterling. 
Among tlic iin]K)rts .are coal, ii(iuors, machinery, 
met.als, and there is a considerable! trade in Arab 
horses. Ahmcdabad, Nasik, Pcama, Bui'jit, have 
silk-wmavhig ; Ahmednagar make.s carpets ; Ic'ather- 
work and pottery are carried on in Bind ; armour, 
cutlery, and gold ami silver work are made in 
Cutch, and Bombay city, Nasik, attd Poona are 
noted for brass-ware. The Plindii race forms an 
ovenvhelming majority in the population. 

Bombay, the town, occupie.s the breadth of the 
B.E. end of Bombay peninsula. It touches Bombay 
harbour on the E. and Back Bay on the B.W. 
The island, coniiectud wdtli the mainland by cause- 
ways ami breakwaters, constitutes a district 11 
miles long. 8 or f broad, and having an area of 22 
square miles. The hari)our is one of tlie linest in 
the w’orld, and has 11 miles by 5 available for 
shi})ping. P>om])ay is European in appearance, 
having wide str(!ets ami extensive lines of tram- 
way. Many bungalows and villas are built on the 
Malabar Hill, forming the western arm of Back 
Bay, and on Breach Hill, the continuation of the 
ridge to the north. Most of the inhabitants of 
Bombay are Hindus and JMobammedans, and the 
Parsees reckon next to the English in intluence and 
po.sition. Most of the pul>lic buildings are on the 
esplanade facing Back .Bay. The G. I. P. railway 
terminus is a. magnillcent building whi<*h (‘ost ov<*r 
£800,000. Other liandsome buildings are the catlie- 
dral, the post-office, the university, etc. The old 
fort on the east of Back Bay is now’ only a garrison, 
the harbour ])eing defended by rock -batteries .and 
two ironclads. Of the extensive docks Princes 
Dock is the chic!f. and cost over a million, and the 
British Govermnent are going to build a dock large 
enough to hold the larg(*st ironclad. The city 
water-supply is drawn from miliar lake, 15 miles 
N. Bombay has become the chit!! Indian ])ort for 
foreign trade, and her share of Indian tnule as com- 
pared with Cakaitta is as 42*78 per cent, it) 88*9 per 
cent, 'j’he chief industries are cotton-spinning 
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an<l in witinli its cnuipctition is sevwely 

frit l.‘y 1 iiniaisliin*, and dyeiuy:, taiuiiiJg, and metal 
wurkiinj. 

Bombay Back {IfirrjHvjan lu’hvreni^), an 
East liidian iisli u\' tin* family Bo>i>elid;e. The 
('iunmit«‘d Itndy is {'ouTtMl with thin trans[>arent 
d(a*idu(tus M-ah's. 'Fhese fish are natives of the 
Indian sms, and are taken in large ijnantities, 
salii-d. di'iod, and c*.xpniis>d frojn Bombay and the 
iMaiahar raiast. Tlieyare \\e11 known as a breakfast 
relish. 

Bombazine, a vath(;r tine twilled eloth made of 
a warp of silk asid a weft of worsted, formerly 
ofttn us(hI a.s nionndnL'. hut now scddoin made, 

Bombproofs, in fort iticai ions, huildings jiro- 
toctf'd against -dtoi and shell by earth and solid 
ma,s<mry, nr someliim's by armour plates — llie 
magazines ami ea^ema^es id' a fort, for 

instanee. 

Boaibyx. 

Bona, se.'ipon town of Constaiitine in Algeria, 
on a k»;»y of the Mediterranean, near the mouth of 
(he Sebus, 22t Mn. AM. of 'funis. The tiawn, wdiich lies 
at the foot of a. hill in a beautiful but unhealthy 
district, is divided ijito Upper ami Low^er Bona, 
and is flefeiidr-d by a citadel and several forts. 
The French occupation lias much improved 
wliicli has nowa fair harbour. Tliere isa tolegrai>h 
(‘.able to Marseilles, 'i’here arti a Catholic church 
and a, cmivent of Sistiu's of Mercy. There are 
nianufactuo.'S of saddhn'v, tapeistrv, and buniooses 
ami a c.ommerce in coral, corn, hides, wax and 
wool Nt»ar by art^ mins of Hippo, the see of 
Bt. Augustine. 

Bo'Ha Bea, an ItaTunj g-oddess, especially 
patronised by tlu^ weuncji of Konie, who from very 
anclmit limes celebrated her rites, men being 
most rigidly excludod b'om all participation in 
(hem ; and i‘Vi n thi* fKirtraits of men being veiled. 
Slic was the g:o(ldt‘^s of fertility, and has been 
dfweribed as \^ire. sKti*r, or daughter of Fatinus. 
High-horn ve>tals eomlmled her rite.s, which took 
place Oil tiui hst of May at the house of the Uonsnh 
It was at ihesarV house (iti d- B.c.} that Clodius 
took part in t!ie ritt‘s disguisedas a musician. Her 
sanctuary wa.s a grotto on Mount Avonni.s, and 
the healing seipoat was lun* symbol. 

Bona Hood^hdth, /.e. honesty without 

framl, colhmion. or parfieipatlon in wrong-doing — 
as opjiosedte. or bad faith. The phra.se 

“want of good falls'' Indicates a kind of fraud 
whicdi renders an ngreemcjit voididde between the 
parties to it, ami it also indicates that sort of 
knowledge whiidi disentitles tine party to claim 
against tite other, who would (tiherwise be liable to 
him, 'ria? term imNu Jide is ofteti ambiguously 
applied. AJxmd Jkie, tnmdhr is one ontitlod to 
be starved with refresh iniatt within the prohibited 
lioiirs iindfcu* tlic iJeensing Acts 1874, by Hection 10 
of which it is emifted that "‘no pt^rson is to be 
deemed a knid Jido fmreller unless the place where 
be lodged during the pri'ceding night is at lea.st 


three miles distant from tiie |)lace wliere he <le- 
mands to be supplied with liquor ; but although a 
man is not a houd tide traveller unless he has 
travelled the thiNje miles, lie does not necessarily 
become so by merely having travelled the three 
-..miles.” 

Bonald, Vico,MTir db, publicist .and .philo- 
sopher, 1754-1840. An aristocrat of the aristocrats, 
he became a Mousquetaire under Louis XV., ancl 
stayed in the corps till its suppression in 1776. 
Then quitting public life he retired to his native 
place. In 1790, being then member of the Depart- 
mental Assembly, he thought himself in honour 
' bound to sham the lot of the “Emigres” ; and he 
est ablished himself at Heidelberg, wdiere he devoted 
himself to the edmcition of his two sons. Here he 
wrote his theory of Iklltieal and ItelhjiouH Pon'er 
hi Civil Society, a treatise whicli gives the keynote 
of his cli.'iracter, which remained unchanged 
tiiroughout his life. His theory was that pure 
royalty and the Catholic religion are the two 
inilispensable conditions of society. Ho is perhaps 
better known as the consistent opponent of divorce, 
and the princqial causi*. of its long disapjiearauce 
from the French statute-book. Bonald was held 
in great honour both by the Bonapartes and liy 
the Bourbons. As a, philosopher he is chiefly noted 
for his theories that speech is innate, and that 
there is a medium between cause and effect. 

Bonansa (Spanish a fair wlmh prosj^crlty), a 
term originally applied in California to very rich 
mines, afterwards to other lucrative enterprises. 

Bonaparte (formerly written Buonaparte, in 
accordance with the Italian origin, until Napoleon 
decided in favour of the French ortliograifliy) is 
the nameof an Italian family which appears to liave 
played a not inconsiderable part in Italian history, 
and one branch of which had established itself in 
Corsica in 1612, wdien it was a leading patrician 
family of Ajaccio. The most noted member of the 
family is, of course, Napoleon (q.v.), wboof all men 
had the least need of ancestry, but could say, “ I 
am an ancestor myself;” albeit he has left no 
posterity save his deeds. All kinds of fanciful 
genealogies were created for him by his a.dmirers, 
who traced him back to the Comnenus and Pakeo- 
logus families of Greece, and legitiinatised him as a 
Bourbon by making him a direct descendant of the 
Man in the Iron Mask. He himself stigmatised 
these genealogies as puerile, and said that to any- 
one asking the origdn of the Bonaparte house, tlie 
answer was very simple — “It dates from the 18th 
Brurnaire.” Napoleon had the courage of his 
opinions. He thought that the world could not have 
too much of a good thing, and that the Bonapartes 
were a good thing ; so he practised nepotism on a 
magnificent scale, and endeavoured to supply 
Europe with a, full and complete set of Bonaparte 
kings. This has given the other members of the 
family an importance whicli they might not othm’- 
wise have possessed, and if tliey were not born great 
they certainly had greatness tlirust upon them". 

From Charles Bonapa,rte, of Ajaccio, and Letizia 
Raraolino, his wife, sprang 'five sons : — first, 
Joseph, sometime king of Spain ; second, Napoleon ; 
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Bonaventnra. 


Bonaparte. 


thin], Lncieii ; finnth. Louis. of Mollnnd ; liftb, 
Joroino, kin, < 4 * of Wtislphulia. To these may beaflde(l 
thouanies of i hree dani^LtiJi’s— one of whom married 
Marat, king- of Xa]i'ies---aiid llie Beanharnais whotn 
Xa])oieoiia<loptod oii liis marriage witii Josephine, as 
making n]> tiie family groii]> wiio haveehieiiy rig]ire<l 
in the world. The 'fatlu.n',C'harU.‘S.Coiiapai’te,after 
having come to Parisas a momher of a <leputation of 
Sjjanisit nobles, and laid the foundation of his sou’s 
military greatn{*ss by obtaining his admission to the 
nhlitai'v school of llrienne, returned to Corsica in 
ITTlk and died in ITSd. Madame .Bonaparte, who 
lived long enough to see tlte rise and the downfall 
•of the* dynasty, Ihore her good fortune with modesty 
and ]a.*r r(‘V(*rses with dignity, in 1804, when her 
son was rrowued, siui received the title of I\l{idame 
.Men', and a style and stfitc suitable to the motiier 
of the Empeixm "Who knows,” she used to say in 
ludf-])rophetit‘. j(‘st,"if 1 )nay not one day ha.ve to 
give all thesf! kings bread ! ” After tb(.i second 
abdication of Napoleon she retired to Rome, aecom- 
paniod by the sympatliy and respect of a,Il Europe, 
and diet I iii ISIJO, in her -SGth year. JosBPH, the 
eldest s(,)n, after reading law at Marseille's, with a 
view to taking care of his younger brothers and 
listers, was successively member of the Council of 
Five Hundred, French ambassador to Borne, and 
plenipotentiary to the United States ; concluded 
the treaty of Luneville with Austria 1801, signetl 
the Concordat w’ith the Pope, and the treaty of 
Amiens in 1803 with Lord Cornwallis. In *1805 
his brother nominated him ruler of the two 
Sicilies, and in 180G king of Naples, transferring 
him in 1808 to the tlirdne of Spain. He was 
hal’d ly the man for bis brother’s purposes, being 
much too humane, and after the battle of Vittoria. 
he returned to liis estates in France. After 
Wat<.‘rloo lie w^ent to the United States, and b(v 
•camo an American cititzen, returning to Ein‘ 0 ])e 
31 few years later. He is said to hn,vc lived for 
a time at Brettenhani Ihdl, in Stiffolk. He died 
in Florence in 1844. What his exact ix'lations were 
with the Emperor is not (piite clear. Some French 
writers consider that he co\d<l not sulunit to (‘xelu- 
sion from the lu'ritage, but this view is hardly 
consistent with the regard in which Napoleon 
lu'ld him, or witli the constant devotion tliat 
Joseph showed to his lu*other*s fortunes. 

'fhe third brother LrciEX, born at Ajaccio in 1775, 
became a member of the Council of Five Hundred, 
and on the i8th Bvuiiiaire, as its President, he con- 
tributed much to Na,]s Jeon’s success, Init afterwards 
his republican notions and his inarriago to a stock- 
])roker’s widow stood in the way of his advancement. 
He n^tired to his estate in Italy, where he enjoyed 
th(‘ friendship of the Pope, who made him Prince of 
Uanino, and devoted liimself to .scientific pursuits 
and to art. .Pie eventually died at Viterbo in 1840. 
4>f liis sons the eldest was the well -known naturalist 
and ornithologist; the second, Paul, died in 1827 ; 
the third becfune a linguist and literary man of 
world-wide I'eputation ; the fourth, Pierre, created 
some sensation as well as embarrassment for hi.s 
•cousin Napoleon IH,, by shooting the journalist 
Vietor Noir, in 1870. The afi'air arose out of a, 
journalistic controversy. The Prince was tried and 


nwpritted. He died in issi ; and the ymmgv>1, 
Autonin, dicfl in lss:k 

’fhe fourth sen of C'liarlcs Ikuiaparte was Lori'S, 
afterwards king of Holland, who died In 18 Hk 
His eliief claim In uotici' lios in the fa(*t that by liis 
imirriage to Hortense Boauharnais, the (laughter of 
Josephine, lie beeanui the father of Napoleon liL 
(q.v.). Napoleon lib’s son, Napoleon Louis, ITincc 
Imperial (<j.v.), was killed by tlu' Zulus, in a 
skirmish in 1879. 

Tlie fifth .son, JEjio.Mi-:, king of Westjslialia, was 
in his early life a sailor. He was]ierlja})s a failuH'as 
a king, but was devottid lotlui Eiii}ieror, and fought 
by his side at Waterloo. A marriages that he made 
in America with an AnK'ri^-an lady was annulled by 
Imperial dee.ree, and he aftc'vwards marrh'd a 
daughter of P’rederick, king of Wurtemberg-, and 
became (in 1823) the fatiier of Naj.oh'on JoM'ph 
Charles Paul, commonly known as Prince Ka]>oleon, 
who fought in the CriuK'an war, and in 1859 riiai-- 
ried ITiricess (Jlotilde. a daugliter of Victor Em- 
manuel. He died March 17, LSttl. Able, cultivated, 
and intellectual, his notorious cowardice and his 
cynical disregard ha* ordinary coiiveiitionalitie.s 
made his ju'ospec.ts of the succession Ik^kJcss, and 
when the Prince Imperial was killed in Zuhdand in 
1879, he was passerl over by the party in ffivour of 
his son Vict<,)r, tlie pn'sent heir of the Napoleonic 
dynasty. 

Tlier<.' is a pretty story whi(Ji reads like a prose 
idyll, and ought to he time if it is not, of a 

groat uncle of Napoleon, who lived simply with his 
.sacristan Tomnuiso, his god-daughter Mattea, and 
his white hen Bianca, and refused, with true Napo- 
leonic obstinacy, all attempts of the Emx>eTor to 
draw him from his retirement. 

Bonar, Dr. Horatibs (Hfap), born 1808 at 
Edinburgh, and edu<mted at the Pligh Bchoob He 
was ordained at Kelso (1837) to a ministry in the 
P’ree Chureli, and remained here for many yeais 
till lie left it for an a])pointuieiit to the Cliahiiens 
Memorial PTee Church iit Edinburgh. Hti is re- 
nowned for his o/ Faith ami Hope, which 

fire nsf'd exh'iisivtJy, and has published many other 
religious works. He has fdso edited the t’firi^stiaii 
Treasmy, the Prenh pier tan Jtevirn\m\i\ tlie i^uar- 
ierhj Journal of ProjJuiey. Hf^ died in 1889. 

Bonasia. [Grouse.] 

Bonassus, Bonasus. [Bison.] 

Bonaventiira, 8t.. a groat me(.lijeval mystic 
theiJogian (1221-1274), commonly known to Ids 
time as tlie Seraphic doctor.” His real name wfis 
John Fideriza. His name is said to be d<'rived from 
an exclauuition of his mother’s — '‘O buoiia ventiira !” 
at ids almost unhop(^d-for n'covery from a childi.sh 
illness. At the age of 22 he hoeame a numk, and 
went to study )>idlosophy and theology at the 
University of Paris. In 125G he became head of his 
Order, and .showed himself fi severe disciplinarifin. 
In 1285 Pope Clement ofiVrc'd him the Arclibishopric 
of York, which he refused, but in 1272 he acctqiied 
a CardinaPs hat from Gregory X., who summoned 
him to the council held in 12*74 at Lyons, to bring 
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jjboiit. :i nH'uiicilijinoii with the Greek Church. 
Duriiijj;' the .session of tiiis council, at which he made 
the ( tjH'iiinjji.' speecii, he died. He was caiiotiiscd in 
1 iSL' by tSixtus iV.. ami in loST ISixtns Y. decreed 
him a double, 8t. llunavcMitura. ha<l a j>Teat share 
ill advaiieiii'r the cult of the Yirn-in ; but his chief 
rliaractei'i.stic was his for mystic titeology. His 
ceiitrai position m'us that knowk‘djj;'e of truth flows 
from a ido>e union with God, and that this union is 
a return, so far as is possihk*. to the state of man 
before the Kali, This ni urn, which is only to be 
arrived at by a life of purity, prayer and holino.ss, 
has three phases, which are, as it were, t lie three 
steps of a ladiler, Kirst, tlie footsteps of God, 
iiiaferial olijeet.-^, next His ima^'e.s, the intellect 
and the soul, wliile di\ine eontemplation is the 
third .ste]». We beu'in by studyitr 4 *thin.trsoutsideour 
self, tiien wt* enter into our own .souls and examine 
them, uml Hum we eoiitmuplah^ Correspoiidinjj: 
with these three sti'ps. oiir natnn* [xissesses t hree 
faculties .sensibility, iiit(‘l!iitene<>, und reason, 'I’he 
work setting- forth t he, “-e views is tlie Ifuirranum 
McnfU hi /h'iaii. AnotluT work, on 

Pet it Loiuhavd'ii Pooh of Soot 000 /% contains some 
strikin.u' arjjj’uiiients for the immortality of tiu* soul. 
A follower of >St. Franci.^of As.si^i.and havint,^ more 
than a tin^e of Platonism. St. Bonaveiitura was 
more than iialf })oet, and exhibits signs of bidng 
attaehed to those jirineijiles of evangelic .sooiali.sm 
which .seem to have hemi a spimial characteri.stic of 
the. Kranciscan order. He may, in some sort, be 
look(‘d on, too, as a foreniuiuu* of St. Ignatius 
Loyola. 

Bonckamp, Ciiarlks Mklciiior Autus de 
(17<)0--,1793), a Vendeun gmieral who gahu'd his finst 
experkmces of arms in tlie American War of In- 
dependence. At tfie outbreak of the revolution he 
was a. captain in the Aipiitaine r<*gim(mt. He 
resigned Ins commission ami retired into the country 
until <luty called him to takt* pla<‘(‘ among the 
leadens of the Vendean movtunent. Alt hough iirmly 
attaehed to the priiK'i{>]es of monarchy, andalthoiigh 
a brave and skilful generrd, lie ajipears to have 
entered on the strnggk' witlmut any deej) en- 
thusiasm, and w’asin eonseipienee sometimes accused 
of indecision by his eolh'agues. He received liis 
death'Wanmrl at tiu” hatfhf of Cholet. Tradition 
say.s that just Imfore <leath lie learned tliat his 
s<i!dkrs intentled to put to di*ath prisoners 

wdio were .shut up in the Abbey of St. Florent, and 
that with his last breath lie onlered that their lives 
should he spared. Wlu*ther true or not. this tra- 
dition ha.s been jmrjH't uatei] by a .sculpture of 
David of Angers in the church of 8t. Florent at 
Bonehamp, 

Bond, L EowAien Arfa'STirs, born 1H15, at 
Hanwell, mitered tin? Briri.sh Afn.smim in 1838, and 
from^ljcing keeper of M8S. lK‘came chief librarian 
in 187s. ^ He has done much u.seful work in the way 
of publishing catalogues and facsimiles of MSS., 
ami Is founder am! president of the Pateogmphio 
Society, for which he Ims edited facsimiles. He is 
LIj.B. of Cambridge, and a, C.B, Besides work of 
«m antiquarian interi^st, he has etlited for the 


Hakluyt Society Hie PpecehuH at the Trial of Warreiv 
Mii&t'mp. 2. William Crancii (1789-1859), an 
American astronomer, who, then n. clockumkiir, had 
his attention turned to astronomy by an eclijjse in 
18(H). He was one of the first American observers 
to announce the comet of 1811, and was later the 
first to employ idiotogrupliy as an instriiiueiit of 
astronomical research, in 1838 he was appointed to 
the duty of making a series of observations in the 
exploring sliip commanded by Captain AVilkes. In 
1849 he wars a].>poiutcd director of Hie observatory 
of Harvard College. 

Bonded WarellOItses are warehouses ap- 
proved by the revenue authorities (in the United 
Kingdom iiy H.M. Commissioners of Customs or 
Inland llevemu*) for the storage of dutiable goods, 
'fbese ma,y be dc]K»>itcd in them without payment 
of duty, and withdrawn gradually in small cpianti- 
H<*s, Hi(‘ duty being ])aid on each portion as it is 
taken out, or the goods can be re-exyiorted witliout 
])aymcnt of duty at all. Thus merchants are able to 
tran.sact their business with less capital than they 
would oHierwi.se rcqiiiri', and the price of the good.s 
to the public is nut raised, as it would otherwise be, 
by th(‘ interest on such additional ca])ital. The 
warehou.se is under supervision b}* tlie revenue 
officers, and a lioncl is given by the warehou.se 
keeper for exportation or payment of dut^L Wines 
and spirits may be blended, fortified, and otherwise 
dealt with in the warehouse under delinod condi- 
tions, The Customs or Inland Kevenue authorities 
are not liable for any damage caused to the goods 
by accident while in the warehouse. The system 
was jiart of Sir K. Walpole’s aborti^'e Excise scheme 
in 1733, but was only adopted for the British 
(’iistoins in 1802, and for the Excise in 1823. The 
■practice of the two services was partly assimilated 
. in- 1882. . 

Bondi, Clement (1742-1821), an Italian poet, 
w4io hecanio a. Jesuir shortly before the dissolution 
of the Order, ami afterward.s librarian to the Arch- 
duke Frederic at Bninri, and in 1815 professor of 
literaturo and of history to the Emjircss at Vienna. 
He has been called the Delillo of Italy, and like tlie 
French poet, he made verse translations of Alrgil, 
and wrote a poem on Cono'crmthm and he sings Hie 
praises of a. country life. He is pure and elegant in 
style, but of no great inspiration or fm'ce. Among 
his works are: Pocmetti e varic rime; Giwniata^ 
ViUereveia : Poenie ; Pantaie : la Felicita ; 
Pcnteitocs, Prorerhs, Epif/rams, and Apoloijucx, 

Bondn, a kingdom of Africa., in Easi<‘rn Sene- 
gambia, between lat. lU to 15' N., long. l:r to TU W. 
Inhabited chiefly by Foiilalis. Tlie cajiital. which in 
Park’s time was Fatteconda, is now Boulibane, on 
the Falame. The country is on the left bank of the 
upper Senega, I, and itscliief vallevsare well watered 
and fertile, 'fhe hind gimerally ismountninous and 
picturesque, but not very productive. Cotton, fruits, 
indigo, rnai'/a*, rice, ami n'sin are the main produc- 
tions; and the peojile, wlio are of gentle manners, 
breed a few horses, cows, and goats. There is a 
considerable transport trad<‘ in slaves, salt, iron^ 
vegetable butter, and gold dust. 



Bone. funii the snpportiiiju^ b;isis of 

tlu' i)()(iy ill most vi'rtobratc* animals, 'flu? bonos 
of lim]»s servo as levers, whieb are act<*d n]M)n by 
the various museles, \v!ii]('‘ the osseous iVamework 
Iff the skull ami thora*x ju-oteets the important 
''t ruetures inside iliose cavities from injury, hone 
<*oinbines in a rmnarkably jicrfect nianmu' tlie 
propmties of har<bu‘ss, liLchtness, and elasticity. 

Structure of I kmc. Hones are covei*ed externally 
with a vascular fibrous menibraim called the 
periostmmi, tlie blood-vessels of which minister 
to tlie nutrition of the bmie. Internally lies the 
medullary cavity of the bone, eontatning' the 
marritw. Tlie bon(‘ sn])stanee itself is either dense 
and ‘-compact.” as it, is called, or it is “cancel- 
lous,” }.c. niadt; up of mure loose-textured s]iongy 
maltn'ial. Jn tlie long* bom*s, compaet bone is the 
rule; v;hil(‘ in Hat bones, cancellous bone is found, 
with an oiitcT ])Votecting- shell of compact sub- 
stance. A transveix! section of a long hom^ sIkavs, 
on miscroseo])ic examination, a larg-(‘ number of 
rt'unded s]iaces, about wliich concentric*, laimdlie 
of ossecuis substance are disjm.scd. Kacli central 
sjiace ('oiT(*s})onds to a^ canal, nmiiing in tlie 
dir<‘(‘tion of the long axis of tlie bone, and con- 
taining a blood-'\-es.s(‘l concerned with the nutrition 
of the surrounding Inmelhe. '.riiese canals arc* 
called Haver.^ian canals, and, with theconcc'iitrically 
arranged layers of bone, constitute the HavcT.sian 
.systems. Lying lietween the lamolhe arc.* found 
cells termed bone cor|,)nsclcs, the ])roc<\sscis of 
which penetrate some little way into the sur- 
rounding bone. Tlie sjiaces in which tlie corpuscles 
lie are called lacunic, and the channels branching 
out of them into 'which the processes penetrate are 
termed canalicnli. Thc^ lacume coinmnnicate liy 
irieans of the canalicnli with the cmiitral Haversian 
canal, and thus nutrient material obtains access to 
all parts of even the densest bone. In s]»nngy bone 
tlieiv are no ty})ical Haversian systems; there are 
delicate trabc‘cul:e or bars of osseous material 
enciosing c'onpiarativcdy large spaces filled with 
niarmw. Thus the blood sup])ly of the bone 
couHis in ]iart directly fr<nu the jieriosteum, again 
from the bone marrow, and, in tlie case* of long 
boiifs, from the veshcfis running in tlie Haversian 
canal. 

('hcmical Com posit ton. hone contains about onc- 
thirtl pjirt by weight of animal or organic matter, 
and two-thirds of <*arthy or mineral substance. 
'J’he.se twT) con.stit iu*nts arc* ])lended with one another 
in the most intimate mat1t*r. Ey immersing a 
bone in dibit ci acid all tlie mineral part can be 
gradually dissolved out and removed, and yet the 
remaining pliable* animal matter perfectly retains 
the original shape of tlu* bone. Again, by exposure 
to heat, the animal portion can be completely 
burnt off, leaving a firm calcareous nuiss, the 
mineral part, whicli again exactly retains the* 
form of the bone from which it is obtained. 
Tin* animal matter is converted, by boiling, into 
gelalino. hence* tlie use of hontj.s in enokery in the 
making of jcfilies and soii}>s. The mineral salts 
jirosont in lione are the ])hosphate, carbonate, and 
fluoride of calcium, with a, little phosphate of 
magnesium. Calcium phosphate makes up the 


main bulk of llie earthy matic'r pres(*nt. and ftJrln.•^ 
more than half liu* ttUal weiebt ctf a itone. An 
adecjuatt* Mi])ply of this salt to yoimg unimab, in 
which the osm^ouh sy.*-t«un undergniug rapid 
develojuneiil, is 1 iien'fon* of paramount iin])ortanee. 
iSuch supply is ))(*rfectly alVordcHl by the* natural 
diet, of tuAv-bnru maumials- ■ milk - for calcium 
l>hos}>hato is tlu^ (‘hief salt in itiilk. just as it is 
in tln^ lionc.! into which the milk is eonv<‘rtc‘d. 
Kickets unliappily a very <*ummrtii rhsc'a.se 

in young children, aff(*ets in a marked degree 
the growing bones, whieh bend and give rise* 
to numberless defformities ; and in the c'ase 
of rickety children there* is almost always to 
ho eiicitcjd a lii^tory of a dc‘j«irtnr{^ from thc^ 
natural infant dietary, the; eiiiid being fed 
niton farinae.eous and otlior fends containing 
niueh h^ss <*alcium jfiiosphatc* tiian milk doe<, 
Tluu'c^ are two varit*ties of marrow. Yellijw 
marrow, found in long bone.s, eunsists niaiiily 
(»f fa.tty tissue. The red marrow of c'ari- 
cellous tiss\ie e<uitains some fat, but, in addi- 
tion, many “marrow cells,” rc‘semhling lympij 
cells in .structure. Tlie rc*d marrow is largely 
concc‘rned, too, in the manufacture of red blood 
corj mscles. 

Jkrctopnicnt of Tton^. The long bmu's are 
developed from rods of cartilage. At certain 
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])oii\ts in the cartilage, ctilled centres eff ossifi- 
cation, there ensues inereased vascularity 'with 
deposit of lime salts from the blood, a juxicess 
termed calciiicatioii. By means of tiiis proeess 
the growing eiuls of the hone eonlinue to add to 
its ieiigth, until the adult condition is attained. 
All the cab-ified cartilage bec.onu's, how(;ver, re- 
])Iact‘d by sijongy bone, and ultimately tiiis, too, 
is absorbed, a,nd the true bone, formed beneath the 
p{U'io.stenm, is laid down. 'J’lie bone thus inerea.s<*s 
in thickness, and, the central jiortions entirely 
disappearing, it results that tlu* marrow cavity of 
an adult bone 'would readily <‘nclose the rod of 
cartilage from whieHi its development originally 
j'roceeded. This dev(*]o]>nu*nt of bom* in cartilage 
<loes not obtain in the case of fiat boiK‘S, which 
are developed in membrane. In the nuunbrane 
bones of the skull, for (*xample, tliere is no <5ar- 
tilage from fir.^t to hast, tlu* os.seous material is 
formed from the periosteum. 

JCtseases of Bone. OsfUts is infiammation of 
bone; periostitis, inflammation of the enveloping 
periosteum, and in osicomijdltls tlie dlseasetl 
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Bone Asia. 


iiutiiily aOVs'ts the ninflullary cjMvity anil 
iHiiiHHiiati'f y Mirnunaliiiy p.nrts. xVs the reyalt ei' 
penostif is, Vhirkt'uiitu’s. eallorl nodes, may be left 
on thf' of Osfttia tlofoi'utfoij,^ is n 

.Nii),<4'ular and ran* <(iM‘jtse attecting- mainly the 
hany (i-hh'S. As tin* roMilt of inliannuation a large 
pitro of hou(' may perish {neri*(mh). or a smaller 
{lortinii of (lea.d bom' may be separated (aeqtwn- 
fruiii). flfr/r.s* is a, gradnai eating-aNvay or ulcera- 
tion of o>seous Mibstama* ; stnuhoidi varws is very 
apt to utTeel the vert (‘bran leading to angular cur- 
vature. and raurfr may both affect bone, 

besides tln^ important (h'generjpion processes in 
assoeiatt'd with riekt*ts, another, fortunately 
nmeii ninn" aiVer*t ion, known as imhn/t or 

atiftHiuiahicUi, may be referred to. Mt'i/iffosia is a 
d(‘ns(M)sseous oiiigrowt h sometimes found growing 
from a. bone. [Sre tthif FnAOTUiii'':.] 

Bone Asll eoHsists ehudly of a, mixture of 
caieie-phosphal e ( < 'a.Jbt b) with s<,mie cahde (‘nr- 
bonate((*aCd'b), obtained by calcining bum*s in open 
furnaces, it is »‘mploye(i in manufacture of cupels 
and artitieial manures. 

Bone Black, a mixture of charcoal (10 per 
cent.) with various inorg.atiic salts, chiefly calcic 
phosplmfe. known also as^-ainmal charcioal,” and 
obtained Iw iu'atiug bones. The bones, preferably 
.slu'cp or bones, are tlrst boiled Tor some time to 
ivijiove fatty matters. th(*n dried and heated 
stnmgly in iron retorts. (jase.s ])ass ofl*, some of 
ivliieb <am(huise fortnhig hotu* oil (q.v.) ; the uncon- 
den.sed portion, after {mrilication, maybe employed 
for ilhiminating or heating purposes. Tiie hone 
blaoli is left, in the retorts, is taken out, crushed and 
grouml betweam .stone or steei cylinders. It is 
iargdy used In the itianufacture of blacking, in 
sugar refining, and as n pignuait. 

^ Bone*ca¥es nre ea vents, occurring mostly iit 
limestone, from which hones of animals, the more 
interesting of which are no longer living in tlu^ 
s.'imc area, h.ave iscfui obtained, 'llie caverms are 
the result of the solvetit act ton of water c ha rgt*d 
with c.a,rbon-dh>Kido frojii the air a.nd from vege- 
tabh* tiUHihl. aeling along jcnnt.s (q.v.) or other 
fissures in the limes! one. Their roofs often fall in 
at Mtnue )>oint.s forming natural ])itfaUs into wdiicli 
umnerous afdinal- may have Fallen. Fnmi a.eavity 
25 feet by bs, at (last ieton. llt'rlwsliire, h,8tK.)bt'jnes 
of bisoji, reindeer, bi'ur, wolf, fox, and hare wer<^ 
<?btaitH“d, in otlter ease.s bones have betm washed 
itito the <‘:ive with silt carried by a tloofl Many 
ca,v<.‘niN have, or had, mouths opening on the 
sloping sides of W' die v.>, where the streams, which 
sf»met lines issue from I hem. run into some river. Here 
animals tuny fittd an entranctx Bone-caves are 
divided hiii^ jhiiotr^nftrt'os, into which ixmes have 
heen^ wa.sheti ; (Jens, into which cariuvor.s, swdi as 
die lion, bear, and in Knglan<hxspcunaliy thehymnn, 
In Ireland the wolf, and at the present day the 
fox,.hav4i dragged the t^a reuses of their prey ; and 
into which old or Infirm animals 
retire to die. In dens the bones often Ixar tooth- 
irififkis, and }iy«}na-<lens contain large 'quantities of 
rt-tew the tlimg of that anirnaL In Syria 
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at the present day nomad Imnters dri\-e out ti:<e 
hymiias and temporarily occuiiy their dens, and so 
it seems to have lieen in preliistorii^ time's in 
Britain. In sOme cases rude clui)]>e(l hint im- 
plements {pahoolithic') are found in the lowest 
deposits, and others more highly fiiiislied and 
polished Qncolithic'), with boiu^ needle> and fish- 
hooks, find even nfiics of the lironze aiul iron ages, 
in higher layers. The bones and other relics are 
either on the dry fioor of the cave, or in eare-edrf Ii, 
a red clay residue from the dissolved limestone, or 
a fine silt wa.shed in tlirougb fissures, or in sfahuj- 
mite (q.v,), tlut carbonate of lime left by evapora- 
tion on the fioor, oftc'ii several feet thick, or in 
houe-hreeeia, mixed with fallen fragments of the 
roof and cemented by stalagmite. Human bones 
are luit I’arely met witli among the oldi'st <le]‘)(>sits, 
but his implements show' man to have live<l in 
Britain with VnclNurod ks. iho sabre-toothed tiger, 
tlu' mammoth ele]fiiant, the great .Irish deer, the 
grizzly bear, and tlie hymna. Among the most 
imjKirtant bone-cavis in Britain are the systema- 
tically explored Kent’s-Hole, Torquay, and those 
at Cae Gwyn, North Wales, the depo.sits in wiiieh 
are suppo.si‘d to be partly Frcs-glacial. In those of 
the Dordogne and t'lst'wiu're in the south of France, 
numerous roindet'r Ikuics are found with tliosi' of 
man, and incised representations on bom? and 
ivory of the reindeer and the mammoth, lliere is 
evidence in South Devon and iisewln?re of consider- 
able changes in ])liysiea! geognqihy, such as tin? 
deepening of river-chamiols, since the caves w'cre 
first ini labited. 

Bone Manures, artificial manures obtained 
either by the simple grinding of bones to a fioiir- 
like powuler, or by first treatment with suljihuric 
acid. Bone black after ust* for sugar refining is 
often so treated ami employed as mamire. Bone 
manures ow'e theii' value chietiy to the ])hospliate 
present. 

Bone Oil, obtained during the manufacture of 
“bone black" (qo‘,), is a. <lark browm liquid with 
an ofiensive odour. By ri'distillat ion a largomimber 
of organic sub.stances are o]>taim?<l, chii'f amongst 
winch being j>yi'ol and pyridioc, of wini'li sub- 
stances it is an important source. After di.stilla- 
tion a, black tarry li(piid is loft, known as Bruns- 
wick Black. 

Boner, rnRicn.a G(*rmau faliulist and Domini- 
can monk, wiio livi'd at Berne in the l ith cen- 
tury. Xotvery much is known of his life: but he 
left behind him a collect inn of fables called iJee 
Jddehtein {The Jemci), tin? first (‘dition <»f wiu'eh was 
published in folio at Bamb(?rg in I-BJl. Only tw'o 
c»>piesof this are known to I'xist, nm? <jf them being 
in the library at Wolfenbiittel. There is a good 
edition, with glossary (Bi^rliu, iSIfi), and there is 
an edition of iHi b 

Bonfire (Ht. a hone-Ji/r, for so the Xorthern 
form Imne^jire is glossi*/! in the Catliolieinn Aw////- 
exm. an JSnglish-Lntin w'ord-liook, dated 1-183), any 
large fire kiridk'd, on a high or open space, origin- 
ally as an act of worshi]). aiul later as an act of 
commemoration or rejoicing, generally of a p)iiblic 
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(•hanict(‘r. Tlie kiudlintj;- of hoiillres as n 
acl is cortniuly [>!'( ‘-Christ iniu and tlan'o si^oiiis to 
have be(‘n sointi spoeial siiLi'uitU'aiK’o in Jewish 
tiuais ill tlu’: huvniit;^’ of human Ijoims (1 Kings 
xiii. 2; 2 Kings xxiii. 20; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 5; 
Anuj> ii. i). 

Boiilieur, Kosa, Freneli feni.alo jiai liter, bom at 
Ikmieaiix in LS22. JShe lost her mother wiieii vshe 
was sei'en,a.ii(l a reversi' of fortune nifu'le it necessary 
for her father to separate from his cliildren, and 
roly on his brusli for his ami their support. Kosas 
extraordinary talent had already shown itself, and 
its increase mafic her father resolve to teach her 
himself. tShe is said to have studied in the Paris 
slaughter-houses, and, to avoid notice, to have 
adopted inah^ costume bu: her visits. In 1S10-— her 
eighto(*nth year— -she was for the first time able to 
exiiihih showing The Two IMMits. In 18-15 she 
rt'ceived a third-class medal, and in 1848 a, first 
cias.s. ilut the Krencli complain tliat the Englisli 
carried olf all luir ])ictures, ami that she exhibited 
very r.arely at tlie 8alon. The liest known of her 
works are probably the ITon'c Fair — now' in America 
■—■and the //</// JJarrc.st in Aurcrgjw, Through the 
exertions of the Enpiross Eugenie, Rosa Bonheiir 
recei\'ed the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 

Boniy a native state in the island of Celebes, on 
the east coast ; about 800 miles Icng and ranging 
from 40 to 80 miles in brea<lth. 4 he Dutch have a 
nominal suzerainty over the state, vrhich is in- 
habited by an enterprising race. The capital is 
Bayoa, and there is also a. towui Boni on a bay of 
the same name on the south coast of the island. 
The soil is fertile, and produces among other things 
cassia, rice, and sago, 

Boniface, the name of nine Popes of varying 
historic, importmice. Boniface I. [St.] (418-422) 
was sipjpoi’ted by the Emperor Honorius agrdnst 
his rival Eulalius. It was to this pope that St. 
Augustine dedicated his work against thelkdagians. 
Boniface II. (r):>(t-5:i2) ; Boniface HI. ((J07-()d8) 
obtaint‘d from tln^ Empt-ror Phocas an acknowledg- 
ment of the title <if universal hisho|) as the right of 
thc‘ pope. Bonifaiu-) IV. (()(.)8~-tI15) transfonmul the 
Panlhefm into a church. Boniface V. (hi 9-1)25) 
maintained the rights of sanctuary. Boniface VI. 
(89(5) only reigmul fortnight. Boniface VI 1. (984) 
is eonsahu'od by some writers as an anti-pope. 
Boniface VHL (1291~ll)02>) was renowned for his 
struggle with Philippt^ k‘ Bel over the question of 
supv(‘ma<‘.y. Dante has placed liim in hell for 
simony. Boniface IX. elected at Koine (1989-1494) 
during- the sciiisni of Avignon. He wxis the first 
pope to wear the triple crown. 

Boniface, St., the great apostle of Germany 
((580 - 755) was born in Devonsliire. His real name 
was Winfrid. Ordained prie.st at thirty, he deter- 
mined to devote his life to (‘onverting the heathen 
of Germany, and to this end he began his mission 
in 7U> in Friesland, going on to Saxony, 4'huringia., 
Hesse, and Bavaria ; and foumling churches and 
monasteries —notably the celebrated abbey of Fulda 
— and bishoprics. Gregory III. appointed him 


archiiishop, primate of Gi rmany, and legate lif tin' 
Holy See, and iie it wais who eon>ocratcd l*(‘pin lo 
Bref, on behalf of tho pope. Zacharias. was 

massacred with lifty-t hrm^ c^unpanions by tia* 
savages of Fric.-^land. lie lias Kd't letters and 
sermons. 

Bonifacio, straits of, .‘»c])arating CNarsica 
from Sardinia, and having at the narrowest part 
a width of from six to .sevfui miles. The straits 
derive their name from the town i.tf Bonifacio in 
Corsica. The passjige is very dangerous during 
the w’est winds, and was the .‘^cene during tbiC 
Crimean war (January 15, 1855) of a di-'-astruu.-* 
WTeck. Tlie Semillanfe, with a, (*rew of 950 and a 
body of 459 infantry on board, struck a rock and 
foumicred immc'lijucly, nut a, man being sa\ed. It 
is this WT’oek that Alphonse Daiulet dcscrilies in 
one of his exqulsitc Zetfrt\s de mon Moidin. 

Bonin, a Volcanit*. group of inlands, of 92 
square miles in artfa, in the j*a<*ific ocean, about 790 
miles S.S.E. of Japan ; hit. 2(5*^ to 27*^ N. ; long. 155^ 
to 1 E. Th(‘y wore discovorei 1 in 1(599, and taken 
possession of for Englaml in 1827. but in 1878 the 
Japanese government sncce.ssfully claimed the 
sovereignty. 

Bonington, Kiciiard Park.es (1801-1828), an 
English painter born at tiie little village of Arnold 
near Nottingham, llis father, w'ho tanght him to 
<lraw', came in 181(> with his family to France, and 
here Kichard Parkes Bonington entered into the 
studio of Baron Gros in 1819. Caring little, how^- 
ever, for academic studies he soon tpiitted Gros to 
go and study the great Flemish landscape masters 
in the Louvre, and from them learnt that nature is 
the best master. Ho -svent into Normandy and 
brought back some fin{3 winter* col ours, and at 
the Salon of 1821 he exhibited his w'ater-colour, 
Vicar of Ahheril/e—iuul four oil-colours, Jlcw 
i}i Flandcr.s\ A Stnah/ tShore, nm\ two .sea pii;ces. 
These W’orks won for iiim a gold medal. Aftm* a 
trip to Engl.'Uid he went in 182(5 to Italy, and 
osiiecially to Venice, when* lu* painted what some 
coiisidc*!’ his masterjiieces — Vieir of the Hum! 
Palace ami View of the (rrand VanaL At the 
luight of his fame, wiien h(*. wxis ]»rojecting a work 
on a. largo senhn he was seized by a brain fever, 
or, as some say, by sunstroke, ami thougii he trit‘d 
to w'ork it (lowm, his efibrts were vain, and it killed 
him. Eugene Didacroix, in criticising hi.s painting, 
cannottoo much admire his wonderful gras]) of dfect 
aml ease of execution, and M. Biirgi'r (considers 
him little, if at all, inferior as a landscape ]iainter 
in delica(‘T of touch and luirmony of colour to 
Gainsborough, to Constable, or to JTirner. 

Bonito, a popular name adopted from the Sj'ianisli 
for the follow’ing fish of tin* Mack(*rel family 
(ScomhridaO* ThgoHaa pelamgi^, calhal also the 
Stripe-bellied Tunny, a tropical fish, 99 inclios to 
9() inche.s in li*ngt]i, of a sti.'cl-hliK* colour, with 
four dark lines from the* jiectoral fins ro the tail. 
It occasionally strays to tin* British coasts. Tlicj 
name is also a[)plicd to some otlier tro])i(;al speei<*s. 
[Tunny.] Pda toys mrda.A^^ Mcditernmean Bonito, 
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aUoui 2 feet Inii,-', a valnai»ln food-fish, is closely 
alli<d: it Iia.'. tlu* hack aii«l skies marked by dark 
oblique trausviu'se bands, ami is found on both 
side> uf the Atlantic, and in tlie Mediterranean and 
lUaek Seas, J/orA /’cc/zc/, the Idain Bonito, from 
the .Mediterranean Sea, ami tlie Atlantic and Indian 
Oeejin*'. is t'f uniform blue colour, and of little 
value for food. 

Bonivardj Fuaxcois de (l-bM-loTl), historian 
of {teneva. Bliougl'i’ born in Burn'undy, he hlen- 
titicni himself wills tlu; intssrests of his a<lopted 
country. He was prior of St. Victor, just at tlie 
j/atfs of (leneva, and in the stm^itvs’les that took 
]»iaci;‘ dmirqit the atleinjjtsof the towissfolk to resist 
thr* tyr.uiinyof (.''liavlf*’^ ill., Duke of Saxotiy. he was 
faketi pri'-oner. and <‘ontim.‘(l in the castle of (.•hillon 
~ in wijieii connection llyrou has immortalised his 
name by intro<lueim^ ati imaginary ])iclure of his 
iutpriMUimenI for four velars in the iindergniund 
dungeoni> heh»w the It-vei of tlu; wattU's t>f Lake 
L('mam When the Ik^fonnation gained day 
at (feneva, he recovered lii.s i'rerMlom but not his 
priory. However, the town gave liim a pension, 
and he adopted Broteslant priiici[tkv<, and was 
married fonr time>. Hi.s reformed dress did not 
sit ea,sily upon liim, for 1 k‘ was summoned before 
tlie Omsistory bu* lightness of conduct. His 
VkromdcH ([f (frfU'iui have been described as more 
reiijarkahle for pa^>ioti and brilliance of st^de than 
for truth, and he has be<‘n called the iMontaigne or 
the Kabelais of Geneva. His treatise De VA ndemie 
et J/cz/cr/itc fie (ienvee is of historic interest 

a.> throwing light tipon the establishment of Cal- 
vinism. 

Bonn, a town of the Bhine province of Prussia, 
on the left bank of the Khine, and some 15 or 20 
miles S.E. of Co](#gne. It has a cathedral and 
a bislmp, a university, an a,cademy of naturali.sts, 
an observatory, a botanical garden, scientific 
cidlec.tioiis, a museum cjf atitifpiities, and a library 
of 2(HMKK) Volumes. There are also mami- 
fneture.s of cotton, silk>, soap, tobacco and 
vitriol, and .snm<? trade in grains, seeds, wines, 
and lead ore. The calhedral, restoretl about the 
middle of this century, is a good spt‘ciuien of late 
kith c.entury architeoturo, and is said to luive been 
b>unded originally by tlu^ Empre.ss Helena. On the 
cathcflral .Mpiare is a, bronze statue of Beethoven, 
who was born at Bonn in 1770. 1’here is also a 
.statue of the antifiuaiTWViiickeimann, and monu- 
ments Niebuhr and Arndt. Tin? university 
(founded in IHjS) k in tlm ancient palaces of th*e 
E!e<Uor.s (zf Cologne. Tlu‘ gr(?at hall has some 
renmrkabl(‘ frescoes emblematical of the four 
faculties, am'l th<‘ university is very rich in collections 
of diflVront kimls, be, -.ides it,s li})rary of over 2(tlM)00 
volumes. A Ihuhau altar of VuUory preserved here 
is thoiight to }je the “ Ara bbiorum” mentioned by 
Tu<atus { A/htalii ,aii 1 the ii'>wn, ealie<l Bonnaljythe 
Ihfinans, was s)i:e uf the (irst strong forts ereetMon 
the l{hhn' by Di-u'^u-, it has suffered much in 
war at various Uiues. A meuiber of the HanKeatic 
league in thrs Blth ccuitury, its forts were dis- 
nmutled in the intb; but the town is regaining 


smne of its ancient renown. It has been a strong- 
hold of tlie Old Catholics. 

Bonnat, Leon, a Fiauich ])ainter, born at Bay- 
onne, bSMo. After studying in Spain he exhibiti^d 
for the fir.st time in the Salon of 1857. He then went 
to Italy, and conlined himself chiefly to imitating 
the ohl masters. In this and in some kinds of 
religuuLS paintings he met wutli success. His 
frffod SamarifaiK at the Salon of 1859, showed 
progress, and his Adam and Ere findintj Ahel 
dead, and a little Italian sketch of a girl, 
Mariaetua, gained him a gold medal. But it 
was not till isfil that Th. Gautier was able to con- 
gratulate l)im on having attained originality and a 
style of liis mvn, in his Pilgrims at the Foot of 
St. Peter's Stafae at Home. His painting of an 
Italian beggar hoy, Afezzo hajocco Ecccllenza, is 
admirevl, as als(.» his Italiafh Peasants hefore the 
Fantese Palaee. 

Bonner, Eomuno (15()0-15i;9), educated partly 
at ()x.ford, wliere his acliievemetits gained him the 
jiatronage of Cardinal 5VoLsey, wdio confided to him 
some imjrortant negotiations. After Wolsey’s fall 
he came into favour with the king, and even 
offended the 2 >cpe by his zeal in Henry’s behalf. 
He was made Bishop of London, and was forced 
by his position to advance the punishment and 
persecution of the reformers. In Edward YI.’s 
reign he lost his liishopric and was imprisoned. 
Freed by Queen Mary four years later, he was 
again imprisoned by Queen Elizabeth for refusing 
the oath of supremacy, and finally died in the 
IMarshalsea.. Pie left some writings ; among others, 
Letters to Lord Cromreell, 

Bonnet, a head covering. The term was 
formerly apj)licd in France and Scotland to some 
forms of male as well as female head-dress, P\)r men, 
the bonmd: was superseded by the hat in England in 
the 10th coutury. The “bonnet rouge,” or cap of 
liberty, an imitfilion of the cap worn by the Roman 
slave on his emancipation, became, after 1791, the 
emblem of Republicanism in PT’ance, and later in 
the Republics (Helvetic, Ligurian, etc.) formed in 
imitation of it. It was, however, confined to men, 
women using the cockade. In Scotland bonnets 
were worn till the end of last century. The Low- 
land Scots bonnet was made of thick seamless 
woollen stuff coveuing the head and part of the 
neck; it was usually blue with a red tuft. The 
Highh'ind bonnet was a, large variety of the “ Glen- 
garry,” now familiar as the undress head-(‘Overing 
of the British infantry. The Balmoral boniuT was 
an intermediate form. As to ladies’ bonnets, 
Leghorn bonnets are made of a peculiar wlieat- 
.straw, grown in Tusc-any for s(uue 200 years. Split- 
straw bonnets Iiave. btum made aizout Dunstable for 
over a cmitury. Ihumets of other mat(U'iaIs. e.g. 
hilk or velvet, with artilieial-llower or feather 
trimmings, are largely m?id(% i>r at least designed, 
in Baris. No article of dress, 2 >roha,bly, is sul^ject 
to such variations in size or form. 

Bonnet, Chakles, natnrali.st andjdiilosophical 
writer, was born at Geneva in 1720, never left his 
native country, and died in 1793. Nominally in 
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tho l<-gal profession, he early devoted himself to 
iiauiral hisrory. hi 1740 lie comumniciited to the 
Aeadeinie <U's S»‘ien(‘.es his experiments on aphides 
(q.v.), showing their parthenogtmetio reproduction, 
.He then ('Xpt'riiiiented on tlie reproduction of lost 
parts ill worms, and the respiratory stigmata of 
inse<‘ts, pnhlishing in 1745 his Tmlfi'; d' Imectolo{fie, 
with an introduction on einhryimic development, 
and the existence of a graduated scale of living* 
lieings. In 1754 he ]>uhlished his TraUe de Viisacje 
de.'i in whieli he sliowed, among other 

])oints, the heliotropism and hydrotropism of 
leavers when growing. Failing eyesight caused 
Bonnet to turn his atUaition to sjieculative science. 
In 1754 he puhlishe-d de Pt^ifchologie ; in 17(>0, 
HmPh tiitr h'^facKffv,^ de rAme : in 1762, Qmsidhn- 
nHr /c.s* fu>rj)s orga ; in 17()4-5. Contenipla- 
tloH. de la Xaia/'v: and in ITih), PaMngenisie 
Jdi(liK^>>j)J(((juc. lie lield that a multitude of 
gm'ms were originally m'eat(*d. eontaining in them- 
st'lves a power of adv.'UX'.e towards, tiiough not to, 
]HTh'etion ; that we have an inmaaterial mind, but 
t hat all knowledge* original es in sensations, niemory 
being conditioned by the increased tlexibility 
[U'odnce<l in nerves by sensation ; and that happi- 
ness is the end of human existence. 

Bonnet-piece, a. gold coin of James V. of 
Scotland, now scarce and valuable, on wliich 
he is represented wearing a bonnet instead of a 
crown. 

Bonneval, Claude Alexandee, Comte de 
(1675-1747), a celebrated French adventurer, born 
of one of the. first families of Limousin. Forced 
from the navy by the consequences of a duel, he 
entered into the French guards, and bought his 
regiment in 1701. He foiigdit in the Italian wars 
and {lisplayed singular courage, but for insulting 
Mfnlanie de Maintenon he feil into disgrace, and 
was obliged to take refuge in Austria. Here 
he .sen-ed under Prince Eugene figainst France, 
with tlm rank of Major-General (1710- 1712), 
returncxl to France, married, destTted his wife, 
and went bae-k to Austria. After distingin.sh- 
ing liiinself in two hatfl<‘s, lie insulted Ihunce 
Eugene, and was <le]>rived of his rank. lie then 
took rid’uge in 'furkciv, and turned Mussnlmari. 
lie heoanuj a gnaieral of artilhuy, a pacha, taking 
tile name td" Aehmet, inid tried Iiard to introduce 
Enro])e;ni discipline and tactics into Turkc^y. He 
is said to }la.v(^ b(‘en eontemjfiating a return to 
Franc‘e when death put an end to his jJans. 
Memoirs have been published in his name, but they 
are not genuine. 

Bonneville, Xicholas de (1760-1828), a 
Fruicli writer and studtmt of German literatui’o. 
Tie made a tran.slation of Shakespeare, and pub- 
lislied soni(% German talcs under the title of 
Afaueeaii Thv.Cifee Allemand, Hi.s moderation in 
}>olitics scM-ms to have btHui disagreeable to what- 
jiarty was in power, for the revolutionists 
inqirisoned him, and he could not make himself 
])leasing to Xapolerm. L'lLiidoire de VEurope 
Mode me, and IJPJupnt des lieligmis, are two 
of his work.s that ha,ve made some impression. 


Bonny, a river itf Guinea, fnrming a mrmih id 
the Niger and falling into the Bight of Biafra. 
lat. 4® X., long. 7**'' to sd ]<p p, fK'ees.sihle t* t \a‘s.-*els 
of considerable burden, and it affords good amiior- 
age. 'J'he low swain] )y shores with Hair mud and 
mangroves and fev{*l^^ will b<* familiar to r('ader> 
of Micliati Scott's P/’Nlae of the Aihlge, a^ will 
also the slave-<h‘aling whieli ])revail(‘d There till 
far into tlio pre.'<ent (amt iiry. Boxxv is also the 
name of an iinwhoiesome town u]>on ^he('n^t of the 
river. It lias little other trad(^ than the ex| ort atiou 
of paliii oil. 

Bonomi. 1. Joseph (]735>-~]Sd6), an arebiteel 
born ill 'Poiim, settled in England, and was elect ( hI 
an A.K.A. 2. JoSEPit. son of the alxwe, born 
also in .Romo, 17b6, mad(‘ Ins studies in Lon- 
don, and gaimal veiiowm as a draughtsman. 
He madet a .sj^eeiality of Egyptian subj(‘ets, and 
{laid several visits to Egy}4 and the Ibdy Land, 
with a view to facilitate ihi* illustration (tf tlu' 
works of several Egyptologistr-i which were en- 
trusted to liiin. Ihi wrot(‘ a hook on Ninev(*h, and 
<lied curator of Hoane’s Museum in 1878. 

Bonpland, Aims (1773-1858), Fremdi Imtanist 
and traveller, studie(] nuHlicdno under Corvisart in 
Paris, and served as a surgion in the French navy. 
He went with Humboldt in bis tive years* research 
expedition in the Amazon and Orinoco country, 
in Mexico, and Colombia. As the fruits of this 
expedition Poiqdantl brought back and classified 
6,000 plants, till thcai fc>r tlie most part unknown 
in Europe. After publishing some b<.itanical work.s 
he tried to jiersuade Napoleon to retire to America. 
Not succeeding in thi.^^, he wamt himself (1816) to 
Bueno.s Ayres, taking with him various European 
plants. Elected professor of natural liistory, he 
soon threw up this enqilovTuent in order to explore 
the centre of the lontinent, anti ])rojectetl an 
expedition up the Panina. In 1821 Dr. Francia, 
the dictator eff Baragnay, arresttul him as a s{>y, 
and k(‘{»t him a jwisoner for ten years at Santa 
Marta, where he interested himstfif in doctoring 
tlie poor of the maghhourhootl. After b<‘ing set 
free, he sjient some years in the province of 
Corriente.s, who.se gtoernment sliowt'd its rf'gartl 
for him by gi\ing him an e.statta At Santa Anna, 
where he wtait in 1853, hti cultivated tin* orangt* 
trees which he had introdiu'cd, ami devoted him- 
self to scuentilic restxirch, iind liere he died, 

Bonstetten, Cuaeles Victoe de (1 7-15-1832), 
a Swiss piiblici.st and judge, who was horn at Pern. 
Soon after the age of f<mrt(‘en he was simt to 
Geneva, where he imbibed princijjh^s hardly in 
keeping with the traditions of the noble family to 
wliieh he bt^longcd. His father ncalled him, and 
finding that the (Udn(\ss of Pern was unsettling ins 
brain sent him to Leyden, from wliich {dace lunvent 
to England, and thence to J\aris. AftiT liis father's 
death he w«‘nt to Italy, and on his return he 
received diltenint judicial a]qjointments in his 
native land. But his birth and connection on 
the one hand, jiiid tiio views with wliich he was 
credited on tlie other, xircvenfed his getting on 
with either party, and at the beginning of the 
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puliticnl ti'inihics lit* wont to Copenhagen, and 
jiiiitily rjuiit' hack tn Gt'neva. where ho linitiihed lihs 
iih*. ' Ih' ^v;i^ ant of any except ioiial merit oitlior 
a." jnulit)!’ or ]»liilo,sopher ; Init he was a good 
tnlkoK and was the friend of many groat num. 
liis principal works arc i**ccZ»c/r/i»c.s‘ itur fa Xaturc 
ft /c.'f Litis (ie r Ii}i(i(j})wtio)t, fjfutlc do LHommc^ 
L' Ljiifcation XafiitfUtJ(\ JL Homme du Midi et 
I'Htnamr de Xoed, and J^eeseea see JHvcrs Ohjcfs 
de Hh'/i Pufdic, 

Bonus {Lei. good), u term usually applied to 
the sjiaro ctf sur])lus profits add<,‘d from time to 
tiinc to the- valiui of jiolieios of life insurance. 
('I'liis si!r}ilns is [tartly due t»» the fact tliat the 
dcatli-ratcs on wliitdi the ordinary life insurance 
tables an? calonlaied are too liigh considering 
modern iriipro\'i‘Hieut.s in sanitation and niedicino.) 
Also an ext ra<»rdi nary distribution of e.xlra, j>rolit.s, 
or of aritlitiona! simians, sometimes nia,do by railway 
(H' other eoiujiaiiies among tlu*ir sh.a reholders : 
ora prostmt made by soniesho])kci*})orsto taistoirmrs 
who buy a <’eitairi (piantity in a certain time. 

Bony Fishes, a book-name for the Telenst<‘i, 
tin? largest and most important sub-class of Fishes 
(p.v.). They appt.'ar first in I he chalk, and, according 
to Dr. Gfhithcr, sta,iid in the same relation to the 
Pe/reichflif/cs (pw.) as placental mammals do to the 
marsupials. Tlui chief characteristics of this sub- 
class are: A more or les.s complete bony skeleton, 
tht? centra of the vertebne being always ossified, <'iiid 
some portion of the cartilage of the skull replaced 
by bone ; the o})tic nerves cross ; the gills are free 
and covered by an operculum (fj.v.) ; tlie branchial 
artery lias a non-contractil(3 dilatation in front of 
the heart ; then* is no s[)iral valve attached to 
the intestines. The Teleostei are divided into six 
orders : — 

1 (Sitiiieus I'ayson dorsals, ;mti V(;ntrals ; 

lower [ds.Mryii^'fuls .sejiaratr- ; air-bladfler without duet. (Jvx- 
ainpicH: iiiaekert‘1, nuillet, perch, sea-breaiu.) 

2. J<'ii}ith>>ptvriPiii iVcfr//ic/nr//cg/</.---These differ fnjiu N(). I 
in hnviup: the lo\v«'r pliuryugeals united, (Exampdes ; gold* 
sinuy, tuutog, wrasse. ) 

:i Anev(tt(ihhti,--VmH without .spliums rays; ventrals, if 
lueseiit, on throat oi* lu-east, lower phiiryngcahs sejKjrate ; air- 
bladder witlnust duct. (Exaiujdes: cod, haddock, hake, ling, 
sole, tiirhoi.) 

4, i*himintt<nt -Idns wit lumt .spinous rays ; ventrals on bellv; 
uiipbluddev with tlucl. (Ex:nni)his ; ear[), pike, roach, sidunnl.) 

.!«. I.iiphiilirti iH;hiL--(l\\\s eoiitposed of .small rounded lobes; 
dernml skeleton of numerous [ueces. (Examides; hippoeainpu.s, 

u. lefirttKjutithi.-^ A soft dorsal opposite, the anal ; ventrals 
obsolete or reduced Ut spines ; skin armed witUseute.s or spines, 
oi naked. (Exam pies ; lile-ll.sh, globe-tish.) 

Bony Pike (Lejtidostcus), ji genus of Ganoid 
Fishes constituting a family (Lepidostoidm), dating 
back to 'rerthny tiiiu^s in Euroim and North Ame- 
ric4t._ and now confiiutd to the United iSta-tes, 
Aimxi(‘o, and Cuba, Th«3 laxly Ls elongated and 
.sub-cylindrical, and covered with lozeiige-shapjed 
setdoK arranged oblttpielysu as to overlap, and form 
a ixrny anaour ; .skeleton bony; and the vertebra*. 
— round in .front, and hollow behind — allow grea-t 
niobihtj; tail heterocnu’cal ; ])airt5d fins nnlobcd, 
’'file snout is ])roduc(?d. and the «pp)er Jaw is the 
longcu' ; teeth of^ unequal size in double rows, ionger 
ott the lower Jaw. are three species 


L. rh'idLs, L. j?lei f/sfomus, and L. ossevs (the 
commonest). The general colour is lirownish or 
greenish - yellow, sometimes "with black spots. 
These tish 'frequent shallow and reedy places, and 
to their form and voracity the^ir popoular name is 
due. They are called also gar-pike and garfish, 
Imt are not allied to the pnko (q.v.) or true 
garfish (q.v,), 

Bon2;e, the European name (a Japanese w^ord) 
of the Buddhist priests of China and Jap-)aii. 

Boo*by, the ]iopiila-r name for some species of 
Sula, a genus of diving-birds of the Pelican family, 
and espiecially tiule j[)iseatO'r, frequenting desolate 
islands and coasts in all tropical and sub-tropical 
regions, seldom w'andering more than 20 leagues 
from lim<l, to wliich it returns at nightfall. This 
uncomp)limenta.ry name is said to have been bestowed 
Ijocanse these lairds allow themselves to be killed or 
capiured without attempting to escapee, but Audubon 
denies this, a,nd asserts that they grow wmiy ,by 
ex[>erience. The hooby is about 30 inches long, 
allowing 5 inches for the straight conical bill, arul 
10 inches for the tail, wliich, as in the cormo- 
rants, is stiff, and serves as a pioint of supp^ort for 
the ])ird on land : the female is rather smaller than 
the male. The piumage is dusky-brown above, and 
whitish beneath ; the young are spDotted with white 
and brown. It is almost constantly on the wing, 
and swoops down on the fish that swim near the 
surface, rising almost immediately. The nest is 
a., rude structure of dry sticks and seaweed, and 
never contains more than one egg. The flesh is 
dark and unsavoury, but is sometimes eaten by 
sailors. 

Book (German hveh ; A.S. hoc : the term is 
by some connected with German hier/oi. to bend ; 
by others, with more probability, with bnehe, beech, 
on the bark of which runes (q.v.) were inscribed). 
A certain number of piages of an ordinary modern 
]>ook are pirinted at once, and, until the intro- 
duction of rolls of machine-made pmper, each set 
was pirintod on a, separate slieet. From thcj 
number of images on a sheet (four, eight, etc.) the 
size of the book, fjuarto, octavo, etc., formerly 
derived its designation ; but the changes in 
modern pirinting have rendered this inexact and 
often misleading. [Bookbikbing.] Probably the 
earliest form of book was a roll of pjapyrus, 
written on both sides, and mounted on two stic'ks, 
one at each end, so that it could be unrolled as the 
reader required. The earliest extant example, the 
Papiyrus Prisse, containing two short ethical treat- 
ises, can hardly be later than t,0{)0 b.c., and is 
known to bo a copy. Parchment or vellum was 
afterwards introduced -when ]);ip)yrus was scarce 
for a time — it is montioned indexed by Herodotus, 
in the fifth century B.O., and was u.sed by the 
Phcenicians — and })ro])ably, as its use lx-T.ame 
xnore common, the form of b(.)ok familiar to us 
was adopited from the arrangement of the sets of 
oblong wax tablets used by tlie Romans for writing 
memoranda, pa'obably during the first century 
A.B. Seemingly, however, the pa^iynis roll was not 
finally obsolete till the seventh century A.D. The 
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tit of a iniMlorn Imok, coiiirainnig the title 
and }>la<*(i <jf pnhlieation, as well as (iLsually) the 
dat(‘ and aulhur'.s name, dees not occur in printed 
hooks till aftc'i' 1 ltd. ^ll^^ead there is (as in MSB.), 
a cok>]ilion. a sentence or sliort verse at the end, 
pvin^t;- sonK‘ particulars about the book and soine- 
linies tin* author. In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth (u*nturie,s tith^-jnees were overloaded with 
detail, and until the jue^enl century books were 
eoininonly deserihed as “ jainted for” a number of 
sp{;(‘itied buoksc'llers ; and ’they were not always 
ae.curalely dat(‘(l. Moreover, liooks which were 
sup])(>st‘d likely to ])e stu]7pefl by the authorities 
as containinii; ])ri>hn>it<*d doctrines, or as obscene, 
iiave often had falsi* title-pages (thus an edition 
of iSpinoza's Eth'u'a was i,-.sued as JJmviel Memsius' 
or at least the place of publication has 
b(‘(m inisstatt'd. hooks juiblished at the end 
of a year now often bi'ar tlie date of the next, 
otherwise lh<‘ t(‘nd(‘nc\ is in favour of accurate 
<iatiiig. 'J'iu‘ subdivision of a book into volumes 
has referen<*e usually to the convenience of hand- 
ling, rather than t<f contents. (Yoh.ime.s, however, 
are often sul)divi<led into “Ijooks,” which usually 
has the latter signilicanee, tliough it is sug- 
gested by the division of Greek and Latin works, 
which had the former.) In Germany it is a 
common practice to subdivide volumes (so- 
called) . of a teclinical or scientific character 
into “parts” or half- volumes, and to publish 
each part separately, the later parts sometimes 
before the earlier — to suit the author’s con- 
venience. This is partly due to the custom of 
issuing revised and enlarged editions of standard 
works. 

An “edition” means the quantity of copies issued 
at one time — often l,0()0~but ’it may be any 
number. ^'Editions de UtaYp handsomely bound 
and finished, arc often limited tn a small number, 
each being sometimes signed by the author, and 
the ty]>e is then broken uji to iiuTease tlunr rarity 
and value. In the se(.':()mbhan<l bo(jk trade, “ uncut ” 
means that the margins have never been cut down 
by the bookbinder, “curious” is a euphemism for 
impro])er, while “ foxed” means that the pages are 
spotted. 

Bookbinding may be conveniently classified 
into {a) the k’im^ Art. (/;) the and Ghurcli 

Be,rvice, (c) the Cloth Case, (d) the Paper-covered 
lle])artinents. ( )f these' tlu' first is the most ancient, 
and is the modern form of dlie art which the monks 
of old carried on in their cells before even ju'inting 
was invf'iited. It was carried in the 15th century 
to a, high d('grc(^ of pi'rfeetion in Italy and Finance, 
a,nd in the latter country the most elaborate, work 
still is done. In Germany also great skill in 
“ lilind tooling” has ix'iui exhibited since the 17th 
century. It is the custom on the Continent to 
issue nio.si books, tn'en the finest, in paper covers, 
and the ])iir<‘has(Ts have them bound according to 
their individual taste ; but in Kngland books are 
supplied to the publie. permanently bound in cloth, 
so that the fine art <lepartment is chiefly patronised 
by connoisseurs an<l bibliojihiles. Tlie fine art 
binder (a) has, as a rule in Great Britain, to deal 


with a. book whi<*h ha> bctui in um*, and tho }ap<*r 
and ink of whit-h have long bc^m dry aiid“^m.” 
Tht^ book, stripped (jf Us iuiarf’b, has lo hi; rt*du<*ed 
in bulk and mads; pliallo by bi'in.g bcaleu with a, 
broad and sligliily-roTnided iiitnimer, Witli the 
' same object it \> rolh'd in poweriul machint'S and 
subjected to great pre>>uro. it is tlieii sown, and 
soinetime.s silk thrt'ad u^e<l, 'the ba<*k b iiam- 
inered round. Tlu' string bauds upon wliich the 
book is sewn am! built U]) exti'ud two or mort' 
inches on eaidi sidi*. and these ends are “drawn- 
in” — that is to say, pass'd through lioles ma<h‘ in 
thf3 millboards and thon securely pasted down. 
Thus the boards are laced firmly t«» the book. Tim 
edges are tlieu cut, gihled, marlli'd, or coluin'ih 
and the book is hearlbauded to s1r(*ngthen the top 
and bottom of the back, which is stilfeiicd with 
paper. Pri'pared h'atlier. pan'd thin at the edge, 
is then pjtsted over the boanisaud back, and tunu'd- 
over the edgt'S or hoards, t»ruvi<!ing a cover for tlu' 
wliole. Tf) this stage the. work is termed “ forward- 
ing.” The Ijook then ]iasse.s into the hamls of the 
“finisher.” wiio treats the surfatte of the leather 
witli thin ]>aste ami sizi' in order to fill U]> tlie 
interstices, making a ground for the ornament. 
The di'corative design is executed witli brass tools 
and gouges in a very delicate manner. The finisher 
nmst have tiie haling of an artist to produce theb 
desired effects, which are either in “ blind.” i,e. 
plain, or in gold, ami sometimes are varied by the 
inlay of differently coloured leathers. In “calf” 
binding the title panel is usually in another colour. 
Half-bound books have a strip of leather glued or 
pasted over the liack of the book a.iul turned in,, 
and reaching alauit an inch and a half on the board 
on each side. Chitli or marbled paper i.s then 
pasted on, with the edges turned over the lioards 
in the .same way as leather. Triangular leather 
“ corners ” are added for ornauK'nt and strength. 
IjCather bindingis ajiplied to Bibles and diurcli ser- 
vices (/>), but many of the hand proce.-se.s have to be 
replaced ]>y macUim’S, tlu' niimiH'r dealt with being 
enormous.’ Thc‘ mmliim's and the methods, how- 
t‘V(‘r, do not nece,v>.arily corri's]>ond with those 
which belong to dutii work. The printed matter, 
as with publishers' bod^s i]i ja'iieral, is rcceiveil by 
tlie binder in slieets, with the jiages so arranged 
that three folds will ]»roduc(‘ a section of sixteen 
pages, whieh is tlu* mn.'-it eeomunieai and nsnai 
form. On the first page of each sixteen, at the 
foot, is adetter, ora nnmlH‘r. i*alled thrw signature.” 
The book usually c<mtineuees with B, the ])refac<; 
and table of (iontents, etc., being A. For work of 
good quality, baml-foldingis inqierative ; no folding 
im'iehine is siifilcieni ly amuirati'. The folder, a 
woman, lu'ings the numbers (tf the jiages one over 
the other. This is ealU*d “ sighting.” Bhetheii folds 
the edge evenly with a folding-stick. 'ITu^ folded 
sheets arc afterwards pr<*s,-,e(l to give solidity. 
Then tliey are laid in siMpu'ma,' iijum a f.abk'. ami 
from each pile, in turn, oui'sIumT is“ gathered.” the 
collector thus getting together in her hands the 
printed matter for a com]’flete book. After this 
gathering revision is required. A collator examines 
the books se}>arat(dy, making sure that each is 
complete, ami they are again jiresscHl. End-papers 
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iiTi' nftenv.’iKls pa>te<l on thoni. Girls who sit 
h»‘t‘nr«‘ a*ijustat>]f‘ rniiiit's, aiion which nre strotched 
thn-i* ctr iiiun* vt'rtic.al cords, tlicn sew the hook, 
,'-t‘ctio!! i»y stH'tion. to these cords, 'the cords m'e 
s-uf»^cs3nciitly cut, Icavin;^' project in, e* ends, which 
at a later stau’c are |»a>1e<l to tlio htn^k of the book. 
'I'he hunk'" ha\in,u’ bt'cti a.irain [iressed, their edges 
are cat i)y laacliincs and afterwards they are 
decorated. 'FIk* hooks art‘ fontie<l into })Ook shape 
by “ roinaling:'' with a hamnKT, ainl they are then 
‘•*back(‘d " in a itiaeliinc whicli nips tlie hack, a 
roi]<*r passing’ over it tnid iniddnga groove on each 
si<U‘. Into this groou*, or “ joiat,'’ the boards fit. 
'ni(*sf‘ boards are cut tf> st/.e, the leather case heing 
imihIc (Jti the hook it-^elf, to secure an accunt.te “ fit.” 
The board", tin* slightly larger than tln^ hook inside, 
and the proj(‘cting edges are ctilU'd “ squares,” The 
cas(‘ - /,c. the two lu^ard-, the “hollow” or back, 
and their leather cumu- - is oniatntaited by means 
of it!oc‘k(itg prt'"res which expeditiously ptTfortn, in 
one or more operations, work which approximates 
to tlmt aeconipilslied by the liiie art cntltsnian in 
mimtte d<‘tail. Tpon the same lines in respect to 
folding, sewing, }>n‘s."ii'g. eutting, rounding, and 
backings lie (‘lotli vvork(c; proceeds. Sewing is here 
done by maehinm’V as well as by liand. After the 
bonk bus been •■formed,” as already described, the 
btick is stilfened with a strip of “lining cloth,” 
whicli resembles canvas, and pa.per. These are 
glued to it, tin- cloth leaving a wide ovorlayiping 
edge on each side. Mctinwhile the case is also in 
course of making. 'The pair of millboards is 
eovererl with “cloth,” wliicli is a. cotton fabric, 
loadi.ul with starch, dyed or |>rinted, and calendered. 
Occasionally it is used plain, but generally it is 
embossed or grained. Cloth work originally began, 
seventy years ago. with an intention to imitate 
leather, and it continued in this groove for many 
years. The cloth is glued over the boards, the 
edges heing deftly lurned in by the workman, 'Fhe 
eas(,‘ is left plain or else treated in a more or less 
elaborate and artistic style. In, the early stages of 
this modern flevelopnient of the trade, blind block- 
ing with gold kfttering only was in vogue, but 
after <*olonred cloths with gold ornannmt luid been 
MUHiessfully triefl, black ink was added, and, step 
by ste]), various improvements have been made, so 
that at tlie present time tlie designer can call to 
his ai^l not onlv differently-tinted and patterned 
<hoths and grold and silver leaf, but, in addition, 
inks of tn-tu-y colour. These necessitate the em- 
ployment of r<*gistering <*ngraved brass blocks, 
one for eaeh colour or iucdal required. Tlie 
reijuisite impression is imparted by blocking 
hand ami power presst's, which are heated. The 
gold leaf is appii<*<l to {lie design by “ layers on,” 
The e,ase having Imhui mmie to fit the book and the 
book the ease, all that, remains to he done is to put 
the besok inside ii.s (•as(‘, ami then to paste firmly 
to the boards not only the “end papers,” but the 
overlapping margin of lining hift for that purpose. 
These strips, atfaebed as they are to the back and 
to the boanls, act as a binge. The completed books, 
still moist, are flnaliy placed bet'ween wooden boards 
In hydraulic presses, and when quite dry they are 
warly for the publisher. In magassine parts, or 


books covered in paper (r7), the sheets are stitcheil, 
sewn, or clamped together with wire stitches, and 
the paper cover is simply glued to the back. 

'..Bookclub. [HAKiUYT Society.] 

Book-keeping the art of keeping a scries 
of accounts relating to commercial transactions 
arranged in a systematic manner. The most I'udi- 
mentary form of such an arrangement is to put the 
receipts on one of the pages of the book as it lies 
open, and the payments on the opposite p>age, 
so that they may run on side by side. The 
receipt side is called the “debtor,” and the 
payment the “ creditor ” side ; and the account is 
said to be “debited” with wliat the person, to 
whose affairs it relates, receives, an cV “ credited ” 
witii what he owes. TA’cii in small businesses, 
however, it is usually found necessary to ba,ve a 
rough “ waste-book.” (containing receipts and pay- 
ments as they oc<‘iir, and a “journal,” in which 
they are more* or less classitied ; and generally the 
classification is carried further by the entry of 
various items in other Vjooks. But, of course, the 
(!oiiiplicated accounts of a large business comprise 
many classes ctf receipts and” payments. There 
will 'be receipts from sales to customers : capital 
.may be advanced by a. bank ; in some cases 
loans may be repaid, or there xvill be payments for 
rent, for rates, for goods purchased, for law ex- 
penses, for wages, etc. ; there may be interest from 
investments : and the payments may be made in 
very different ways — by cheques, by drawing bills, 
in ca.sh, and so on. Much more elaborate classifi- 
cation is, therefore, requisite, and a system has 
been worked out — first invented, it would seem, in 
the commercial cities of Italy, in the loth century 
— of checking the possible errors in such compli- 
cated accounts by so keeping them that the 
general account can be checked by the various 
classified accounts, and Tice versa. This is called 
“ book-keeping by double entry,” and proceeds on 
the principle, that as every j)ayment of money or 
ti*nnsfer of goods is a transaction invedving two 
j‘)arties, accounts shall be kept fi'om the point of 
view of both, and each transaction shall be re- 
corded in two accounts. And it is further 
simplified by pc^rsoni tying, as it were, the various 
.sellers of goods to the firm, or the modes in which 
payment is made under .single hejids — thus “ Goods 
purchased,” “Gash,” “ Bank,” “Bill,” etc., and hav- 
ing a separate account for each. Each of the.se 
persons, rojil or imaginary, is treated as a creditor 
for Ins outgoings, and a debtor for his receipts. 
Thu.s if a merchant purchases iron for £ 1 , 000 , 
“Iron” is debited with £1,000, and is expected to 
meet it whc3n the metal is disposed of, while the 
general account is credited with £ 1,000 ; and, 
should the payment be mad(j by a. bill of (exchange, 
“ Bills ” will be crcidited, and the general acccuiit 
debited with tlui sum paid for the bill. At any 
time then the state of the firm's affairs can be 
ascertained by balamu'ng all these accounts, and 
the correctne.ss of tlie result tested by comparing 
it with the result of balancing the general account. 
For further details see Gash Book, Waste Book, 
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Journal, Lkixuul Dalanuu Sheet, Profit 
AND Loss Account. 

Book Plates, tlio Inlx.'ls often found inside 
Ixioks, bearing' the owners n.'une .and coat of arms 
or other de-viee. ^I'any are (uirious specimens of 
(ai.e'ra vinj.'-, and Albert Diirer. Hogarth, and Hewick 
ha\e been among their <les{gners. Of late years 
a fashion lias grown up of eolle<ding them; the 
Latin inscriptions on them, c.//. JCm: Llbns (ritl, 
Sto)ie (one of the hooks of \Viniam Stone) liaTe 
suggested the Hremdi name of ex4lhns. 

Book-trade, From tlie earliest scratching upon 
a, l)oech chip to the latest klUUm dc luxe is a far 
c.ry, and yet that is wliat an account of the book- 
trade would amount to if we take an historical or 
stratical view of it; while a. t<jpogTa])hical survey 
would ini])ly a, history of the whoki ])rocess of 
i)ook-making from its tirst inception as a germ in 
tin; antlioFs mind, to its final ajipoaraiute fully 
clotlied upon the drawing-room tidile, with all its 
ramitications, and all the. vexed (juestions that 
(‘omjdicate it, including tlui agitating {lucstion of 
whetiuir the author exdsts for tlie publisher, or the 
jmblisher for the author — a (piestion about as 
t;asily solved as the otlier imjiortuut question of 
Which was first, the i^gg or the hen ? 

The question of book-producing divides itself 
into two simple parts. Tlie writing of the book, 
which is the author’s part of the matter, and would 
be the whole of it if the author did not deisire to 
be read ; and the bringing the book to the public, 
or the public to the book, which is often the most 
difficult part of the process. It is to this part of 
the question, perhaps solely, to which a considera- 
tion of the book-trade ought entirely to confine 
itself. Sliakes])eare tells us that “that book in 
many’s eyes doth share the glory, that in gold 
clasps locks in the gokhm story ” — and it is certain 
tluTt the success of a book — not merely as a paying 
s})ec,nlation — does depmid in a great measure upon 
aect-'ssorie.s of type, ]ja])er. binding, convenience of 
handling, and the lik(\ I u t he <lays before print- 
ing, when the cojiies of a Inuik had to be laboriously 
mad(‘, slowly one by one. and wiien, as the wise 
man of old sai<l, of making of hooks there was no 
end-—) looks wire a luxury of the great and rich, 
and as much attention w.'is p:i id to tlui setting of 
the jewel as tothe jewid itself. Hence the beautiful 
exam])l<\s of type and bintling, and of artistic 
acconqianiments that made the reputation of 
the great printing and juiblishing houses of the 
Low Countries. Who, that luis seen tluiin, has not 
b(a;n lost in admiration bi'fore the exquisite plates 
of the Piantin Musenm. as they lie just as the 
printer left them in his house three hundred years 
ago. And it is thi.s wonderful artistic finish that 
leads to the enthusiasm of the book-collector, an 
enthusiasm looke<l on by some as the very acme of 
madness. 

'idle publishing of a book advances it one stage 
beyond the author : but much still depend.s upon 
the wholesale dealer, and as much more upon the 
retailer, to cai-suro its success, always supposing 
the book to be worthy <jf,success, whether from its 
intrinsic value, or from its happening to hit a 


jiailicuiar taste, or want, or from whatiDiT <.ituise, 
Ihit all tlu'se various topics, to what comiltious 
sUouhl exist between auth(»rand publisher, Ifetwccn 
jmldisher and wholesaU* dealer, and between the 
last and the rCail trade, art' lar ton ecua{ili<'att‘<l 
and involved to hti treated tahtawist' (lian st'par- 
ately. t)ne great writer v\' the day has tried tlu* 
expenmeiit of bt-ing his own publisher, ilttw far 
that is a, success is uaknown, but it wtuild bt‘ a 
da.ngorous preceth'iit to fillow. At an;v an 

autlior had better makt' sure of being as great a. 
writer as tlie gentleman in qiu‘.>titm, and also wait 
fill his reputation is estabIi,-,]iod, Indbri' trying it. 

There is one part of the hook-trade, and an im- 
portant one, yvt to he nH'jitioned. ddiat is the 
secondhand trade. TIu‘ soiondliand hoitk-stail 
plays a great p.arl in real life, as well as in ('oiiu'dy 
and in romance, ami enihra<'('s all kindsof business, 
from the Id. box uj) to the wttrk of attending 
notable .sales in all piirts of the glebe, and haying 
rare copies for thrnisands rtf {iouiids. iMaiiy of inir 
greate.st booksellers lane lugim from the. s(‘coad- 
liaiid hijok-stall, and tnaiyv go'ut book-makers Iiave 
testitkH tlieir grjuitmki to the odd minutes and 
half hours of gratuitmts reading afforded by the 
bookstall. 

In the earlier t lays of llKTatnre the part of the 
publislier was in a great measure jdayed by the 
noble or royal patron, who }>avted with his gold 
piece.s, and took the risk attendant on all book- 
producing in return for the ghory reflected upon 
himself by his connection with the hook, hut at all 
times there has been a. (•onsiderahle mixture of 
functions among the publishers, and bof>ksellers, 
and book- writers ; a ml one has only to read of the 
transactions and literary jueetings of Johnson and 
his contemporaries in their booksellers' sho])s ; or 
of the relations of Scott, ’rhackeray, Georges Eliot, 
Miss Bnmte, and others, with tludr publishers ; or 
of the many publishers and Ixnoksellers who have 
made themselves a nanu* as writers, to see that, in 
spite of questions of eontlieting claims and dis- 
putes, unitjii (T the three branches is as c'Ssential to 
a healthy strength ns it was in the case of the 
bundle of sticks in the fahh'. 

Boole, Geohhe (hsin-isdt), English mathc'- 
niatician and logician, born af. Lincoln, spent hi.s 
lib} in scholastic jmrsuits. He was appoititisl 
Professor of Matiiematies in Queen’s College, 
Cork, in 184‘J. Besides many writings on various 
subjects conneett'd uith matlnnuatics, he com- 
posed two systematic tn*atises, one on lilff'ereniml 
Uqvatlom^ and a sfxpiel to it, on The OdeuIuH 
of Finite JTijl'e re n cat, whiidi ha\e Iutoiih* standard 
works. Hi.s* fMirtt of Thouf/ht Hiow logical power, 
but the attem})t to nq)res(*nt logical ])r{)ccsses by 
the symbolic treatment of mathematics is hardly 
likely to find favour except with matliemalicians, 
Boole was well-rc'ad and int(‘rest(?d in literature 
generally, and his ]Ti vat id);iracter endeared him 
to his friends. 

Boom (cognate* with heam) is a loiig stout 
spar run out frt)m sonu} )')art of a sailing vessel, 
to which the bottom of a sail is made fast in order 
to keep it extended. They have various names 
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tn the iiiad** fast tn tiaMU— topyail- 
li(uiin. >]>ritsail4tooi)i. eU‘, 'I’hr^ tenii is 

aN.i ai'j'luMl tu tlu* Mout vuu ont from tlie 

ufa iHisfiora ship of war, to make boats fast 
?() ubcfj In iiarbour, or to snspoiid aelH Irom as a 
juotvdion aptinsf torpodoes: to the barriers of 
lioatih!/ timb(!r lashed tojk^'etber, which formerly 
.-oiuetimes iii war ]>luck(‘d the eiiirmice to a. liar- 
hour. a- at the siooY* of Derry in lt»8U ; and to the 
dam of loe’s somi'l hues made by Anarican hnnber- 
liien to obtain sniMeient water to iIoatd<»wn timber. 

Booxilf an Aiuerieaidsm used botli as a noun 
and a verb (afdive or neuter), to sip:nify a rajiid 
ri'-e in prosperit v or in vaUie. or in tlu* attention 
attracted by hjiiu* s’lbjiH't. Thus a rajndly risinjj; 
town hi Dic' we>ten! rnitofl Stat<‘s is said to lie 
*• hoomhm’.*’ A i!io\em<‘nt to run Cieiiend (drant 
fisr tie* bri'-iilmiey of the Vniled kStattrs for a 
tidrd term of odlia- was t'oncisely calle'd “tlie 
(irant .boom." The word is said to lie usml in 
We.-tern Atiierica to deserthe the ra]>id risiiiL^ of 
ii river, or it may lx* naaiit to snyee.st the n<.>ise 
and rusli accoiupaii vin;.'- the disclmre’e <»f a cannon 
ball. 

Boomerang'y tlie tlirowine'-stlck used in war, 
or huntiiiu'. by the Anstraiian aborij.i’ine.s. it is of 
eucalyptus wood abeiit 2 ft, d in. long and 2 in. 
broad., one side l.xang tint with a. sharp edge, the 
other thii'.k ami comfx. It is thrown straight 
forward, hut with Ji ])ecu]iar back-twist of the 
hand, the flat side being kept dow’iiwards : it soon 
rise.s in the air, whirls round and round and flies 
backward over the head of the thrower, striking 
objects behind or beside iiim with great force. 
Surprising tieeuracy (,>f aim with it is obtained by 
the natives. So two boomerangs, it is said, are 
fpiite alike in tlieir range or behaviour, or even 
have the same curve. The ujjward motion is due 
to the fact that the instrument from its shajie 
strikes the air obliquely, and is lifted by it. “It 
may he tested/’ I’rof. 'I'ylor says, “by cutting 
boomerangs out of a <‘ard and jilj)]>ing them.” It 
seems to be a native inv{*ntion, though .'ipproaches 
to it tire said to be fomuHn tiiicient Assyria tind 
other ]>arts of tlie Etist, The K<‘V. 'J. O. Wood 
regjir<le<i it as d<!Vtdc»ped out of tt Ihatiened club. 

Boone, Daniel (173re-ls2b), an American pio- 
neer wbo htis been the subject of many nuunoirs 
ttnd of mtuiy romances. Jle, like the trtipper to 
whom F<mimotv (foopt-r introduces us, loved the 
wdiderness and liked to avoid the haunts of men. 
North (’arolinti, to which he laid emigrated early 
in life, was not wild tmoiigh for him, and he made 
for the Hed Ki\er, a bnim-h of the Kentucky, 
Here he W’as ctipture/1 by Imlittns; but, escaping, he 
fell in with his hrotluu' wiio was on his trail, and 
they spent a wint(?r in ti (ad)in. After a time he 
ngtdn went to the Kentucky country, and built 
a stoekade h«t wliicl) was twice attacked by 
Indians In 1777. The next year he was again 
fe^ptnred by Imlinns, but escaped to the fort, and 
with his iuon repelled anotln'r Indian attack, 

When Kentucky was Joined to the llnion, Boone^s 
title as squatter wa.s not enough to secure him 


his land, and iio retired into deeper wilderness. 
But in 1813 he was awarded a tract of land as an 
acknowledgment of his public sei'vices, and it was 
at Charette on thc^ Alissouri river that lie died. 

Boorde, or Doudp:, Andrew (149(.)-1549), a 
native of Cucklield. who, l>rought up to the C'hurch 
and being a Cartluisian, obtained a dispensatioji 
and became a doc’tor. Andreas Perforatns, as he 
pmmingly called himself, travelled widely in his 
flmdfir;a/ir,au(l on Ivis return to England was sent 
on ra cemfldential mission by Cromwell. We then 
iind him again gadding al>ont the earth, at one 
time ill Glasgow'or Antwerp, at another in Khodes 
or Jcrnsjdem,’ and presently in the Fleet prison, 
where lie died. It does not appear which of lii.s 
vagaries le<l liim to tlie Fleet, but he seems to have 
led a gay life. Hi.s .Handhooh of Burope and his 
litncrani (f Bn/jUnd survi^•e, and his Introduetloji 
(f Biionded)/e coVitaiiis the earliest known specimen 
of itomany. 

Boos, AIartin (1732-1825). a Catholic priest of 
Bavaria who began a, kind of ITetist religious niove- 
inent. He had a good deal of influence among bis 
fellow-religionists, including many priests; but he 
was relentlessly persecuted by tlie majority, though 
he appears to* have been in essentials a staunch 
Catholic. In 1817 he was appointed professor of 
divinity at Dfisseldorf, and in 1819 removed to 
Bayn near Neiiwied. 

Boot, an instrument consisting of four long 
strips either of iron or of wood, fastened together, 
with space between, into a sort of case for the leg. 
Into the space wedges were inserted, and struck by 
the executioner with a hammer, so as to crush the 
leg. It was used in England in the IGtli and part of 
the 17th century. In Scotland it was a familiar 
instrument in tlie persecution of the Covenanters 
by James II.. but was Anally made illegal on 
the union wdth England. It was used to extort 
c<mfessioiis or other evidence. 

Bootes, son of Demeter and Iasion, inventor 
of the plough and cultivator of the soil. He raid 
his plougli and his oxen wore all taken up into the 
skies together, and tliey now form a constellation of 
which Arctiirus is the brightest star. 

Booth, (from a Norse WT)i'd = to dwell), a 
structure, usually temporary ami often of osiers, 
sometimes of timber, used at markets or fairs as a 
shop. Alediieval booths were sometimes a sort of 
covered stall, with mi open window, whoso slmlt(u* 
W'as so divided midway th.at the top projected 
outwards and protected the goods arranged on the 
lower half, as on a counter. 

Booth, Barton (1381-173B), an English actor, 
son of a Lancashire squire. From Westminster he 
w%as to liave gone to Cambridge, but took to tlif3 
boards instead. On Bcfltcu’ton’s refusal to employ 
him, he played for two seasons at Dublin. In 1700 
Bettert^on gave him an opportunity, and he soon 
became a public favourite. He playiul the Ghost 
in Hamlet (1708), and his Cato in 1713 brought him 
both gain and glory. Henry YIII,, Othello, Brutus, 
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Bomcite. 


ainl Lothario were favourite cliaraotcrs 

of liis. 

Booth, Edwin Thomas, son of Junius Beutus 
Booth, in America 1833, a successful Anieri can 
actur who has also visited England, Australia and 
Oenuany. 

Booth, John Wilkes (1839-18fir>), son of Junius 
Beutus Booth, was unsuccessful as an actor, and 
in 18(55 assassinated President Lincoln, and was 
himself shot soon afterwards during an attempt at 
ins capture. 

Booth, Junius Beutus (1796-1852), English 
tragedian, son of a London law.Yer, famous as 
Bichard III. at Covent Garden. He emigrated to 
America. 

Booth, William, founder and so-called General 
(/.c. “ Gtmeral Su]X‘rintendent ”) of the Salvation 
Army (q.v.). Born in 18:i9 at Nottingham, he 
was a minister of the Methodist New Connexion, 
bnt is now chielly known as the originator of tlu^ 
Army, wdiicli wms first establislu'd on a religious 
i)asis, bnt now includes a great social scheme. 
Mr. Booth gave his own views upon the subject in 
the Ckmtcmjm'ary Meviem (Aug., 1882). His organi- 
sation resembles an array in this — perfect obedience 
to the coirimander is required. The social scheme 
is still in its infancy; upwards of iE 100,000 was 
collected for it at the end of 1890, after the 
publication of l)arlted JMtjlamd. Mes. Booth, 
liis wife, the “ Mother of the Army,” influenced to 
a large extent her husband’s work, and her death 
in 1890 was felt as a great loss to ail the members 
of the organisation. 

Boothia, a peninsula of British North America, 
lat. 69° to 72° N. ; long. 92° to 97° W. It was dis- 
covered by Captain Boss (1830), and was called 
Boothia Felix after tlie titter-out of the expedition, 
Sir Felix Bootli. The north magnetic pole is situate 
in Boothia. It forms the w^est side of the Gulf of 
Boothia, from which the Prim^e Ihgent’s inlet leads 
into Baffin’s Bay- . Lakes and inlets almost separate 
Boothia from the American shore, and it is separated 
from North Somerset Island Viy Bellot Strait, 

Bootou, or Bouton, an island — 1,700 miles in 
area — of the Malay Archipelago, separated from 
Celebes and from tlie Isle of Mima by a narrow 
strait, and lying to the S.E. of Celebes. 'I’he 
Malay inhabitants are under the suzerainty of the 
Dutch, and the Sultan wlio lives at Bolio is controlled 
by a Besident. 3’he island is w(*]l wmoded, and 
produces tine timber. Maize, rice, and sago are 
cultivated. 

Bopp, Feanz, Sanscrit scholar and philologist, 
was born in 1791 at Mainz, on the Bhine. He wa.s 
educated at Aschaffenburg, Bavaria, where his 
attention was drawn to the oriental languages by 
the lectures of Carl J. Mhndischmann. Removing 
to Paris, he there produced in LSK) rjf 

(Jony'iKjailoih in J^amlirii, showing the conimon origin 
of the Indo-European languages in their gramma- 
tical forms. A pension from the King of Bavaria 
enabled him to come to London, where he made 


tlieacapiaiutance, aiimnu.st tuhfTs.of Colt‘bnKike,and 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, and where he wroti^ 
hjilcal Comparhon nf the Stradirif^ Latin^ 

and Teufonie JMntfvaffcs. Betuniing in |S2I to 
Germany, he was a] >] jointed ]tror(‘ssor of Saii>erit 
and comparative grammar at Berlin, an a]'p«jint- 
ment which lie hehl till liis death in HL ifiiiof 

work, published in 1833-52, was Oifnjnii'afiiY ram- 
mar of Sanskrit, Zend, (treck, /niti/i, Lithuanian, 
Old Sclav, (rothic, and (tcrman. He also wrote 
numerous treatises on ancient European and Asiatic 
dialects. 

Bopyridae, a family of Isopoda, parasitic in 
the branchial cavity of certain Ci'ustacea, cy. 
Jtoj/t/rus sq'uilla.nun in that of the Prawn. 'J'fie 
usual d<g-eneration has followed the parasitism, and 
the body is discoid, and has lost its segmentation 
and eyes. 

Bora* (Slavonic Intra, storm), a slivnig, «lry N.E. 
wind enmmon in the N. of the Adriatic in winter, 
sometimes lasting several days. 

Bora, Katiiaeina. wife of Lutht‘r, was born in 
1199 in Meissen. Entering a. Cistercian convent, 
she “with eiglit otluT mms” becoming- dis- 
sati.dicd, appliefl to Luther for assistance, and 
through him tliey were liberated in 1523. Two 
years later she married Luthex', and after his deatli 
kept boarders for hm- support. She bore him tliree 
sons and three (laughters, and was to him, in his 
I own words, “ a pious, faithful wife.” She died in 
1552 at Torgau. 

Boracic Acid, or Boeic Acid, the acid derived 
from boric oxide (B./J-) by combination with the 
elements of water. It may be prepared from borax 
by the action of a strong acid. It occurs in the 
lagoons formed by the condensation of the vaporous 
springs or “soffioni” in the Maremma of Tus- 
cany. From this source is obtained to a very 
large extent by evaporating the liquid until the 
boracic acid crystallis(*s out. Either in the form 
of lotion or ointment, it c.unstitutes a useful anti- 
septic application. Its main use is in cases of 
conjunctivitis and ])urulent ojditlialmla, a solution 
coiilaiiiiiig 1 part of ]>oracic acid in 20 of water 
being employed. A c^apital ointment is one made 
ii}') of 3 paiis of the powdered achl, 5 of paraffin, 
and 10 of vaseline. 

Boracite, borate and chloride of imagnesimn 
(6MjfO.HBOr{ -f in which the chloride 

amounts to 11 j>er cent., is a nnn<?ral which occurs 
associated with gyjisnm and rock-salt at Stassfurt 
in Sax(my, at Kiel in Holstein, an<l elh(*\vheni. it 
is slightly soluble in hot water, slowly so in acid, 
and fuses with difficulty into a. yellowisli bead whleh 
becomes w-hite, opaqiu-i and crystalline on cooling, 
while tiie flame is coloured green. Its liardness is 
7, and its specific gravity nearly 3. It occurs in 
white, translucent crystals of the cubic system, 
commonly cubes iiombiiu'd with the rhombic dode- 
cahedron and the tiTrahedron. and is chiefly in- 
teresting as being jjyro-eleetric. The angles replaced 
by tetrahedral planes are the antilogous pohis, 
exhibiting resinous or negative electricity when 
the mineral is being heated, vitreous or positive 
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ririly \v1h‘u it is while tlie opposite 

umuf '( ii{i<‘f I (,‘xhihit «)p])osite ehnriu’ttws. 

Borage «'» Enropoiui herhn- 

{■(‘uus plant wiiicli lhvos its name to the na.tiiral 
Ihu'/'iifj hu't^‘. It is coveveil with rough, 
hri>ily hitirs. ns are most j^lniitsof the onler, wiunice 
thoy imve lifon ealle*! Its leaves are 

-{•a.hcM'tsi aiifl its {iu\V(‘rs [jolysyinniel rie, penlaiiie- 
fous, three-(juarters of an in(4i aeruss, an<l bright 
blue, tr-ju-igs of fresh l(orag(‘ are eouuiionly inlded 
fii eiaret-eup; but eueuiii!)er is oft(‘Ti substituted 
f« I?” it . 

Borax, hydro'.is bilmrate of sodinui (Nyoliyh). 
ot’cuvs in nat’u'O' and most eoinnioniy in eumnieree 
in ]irisniatie ervstals, having t(ii molecules 

of water nf erystaUisati«»n : but is also iuajuila(*tured 
with only live le'tleeules, and tlien knowti as octa- 
hedral tu' jeuf'llers' b(»rax. Xal’ve htu'ax is white 
or gn'eni"}!, .■'ub'transparent, n‘.>iii')us, soft, solu))ie 
and of a sw'eetisli ast riiigtuit’ tastt*. Before the 
blowpip<‘ borax parts with its water witli intu- 
niesceiiee, na'll iiig into a elear, (‘oloiirless glass which 
will readily dissolve many metallit'. oxides timl 
exhibit eijarar'terist i<‘ <‘(/]onrs. A head of fuso<] 
borax in a luo]) of plutiiniin wire isthtu’efore largely 
used in the hlowjiipe analysis of iiiinerals. Borax 
UK‘d to he chieliy obtained from the evapijration of 
the waters of lakes in Thibet under the. name of 
tincui. it is now oi)tained from Borax Lake, Cali- 
fornia. the bed, of whi<*li consists of pure borax 
crystals, wdnlst its waters contain 535 grains of 
bora.x per gallon. Borax is also prepared by treat- 
ing buracic ticid (<pv.) with carbonate of soda. 
Octahedral borax is priMUtatat ed at tmnperatures 
Ijctween T’d"" and “AT C, Borax is largely used as 
a Hux, in stjhhwing, in glass-making, in making 
fiislbk-) glaxes ami enatiicls for pottery and artificial 
gems, aiul tei economise soap in washing, though 
it has a c-orrosivc etl'ec.t ujjon rabrics. The two 
pharma copceial preparations of it are the Glijce- 
ritnntt ihfaeh (i u%. of borax in 4 fluid ounces of 
giycerim?) atid the Aft'l litmivh (5() gr. of borax in 
1 oz. of honey), 'i'hese preparations are much used 
\x\ afnmntifiH K)V thrush. A lotion of borax is also 
employed to allay irritation in some forms of skin 
disea.se. 

Borda, dKAN CtiABiJW. mathematician and 
physicist, w’as burn in 1733 at Dax, in the French 
de|uirtment <»f Landes. He .served in the army and 
navy, and intrn<!u{‘ed new instruments for naviga- 
tion purposes. Ho was also a nsefnl inend)er of the 
i.H>mtnissif>n that framed, the new system of weights 
and measure.s in Frantax He died in 17tM>. 

Bordeatoc iBwrfVujahi of the Koinans), one of 
the (!«)mmer(ua! cities of France, is the capital 
of tlio deparSjuent of Gironde ami is situated on 
the left bank of the Garonne in an extensive plain, 
compri.sing tlie district of Medo{x celebrated for its 
red wines, The river, which is crossed by a magni- 
ficent stfuie bridge of seventeen arches, is lined with 
<-luays,aml at the northern end of the town isadwk 
covering an tm*a of 25 acres. Among the eccle- 
siasticjd buildings the principal are St., Andr4 Bt. 
Miohel, St. Croix, St. FaiiL and the church of , the 


College lioyal, where is Montaigne's tomb, whose 
statue with Montesquieu's adorns the principal 
square, Place de QnincmuuiS. Bordeaux is the seat 
of an archbishopric, and its inttdlectu.al activity is 
shown by such institutions as its Academy of Bcience 
and lateral live, theological, medical, art, and navi- 
gation schools, picture gallery, museum, and publici 
library : and its theatre, the Grand, is one of the 
finest in France. Its chief manufactures are brandy, 
sugar, li(]ueurs, vinegar, calico printing, woollens, 
eartheinvare, etc. In 1152 Bordeaux passed under 
English rule, through the marriage of Eleanor of 
Gnienne to Henry of Normandy, afterwards Henry 
II., hieing returned to France three centuries latei-. 
In l.S71,"<luring the Franco-German -war, the first 
sittings of the National Assembly were held at 
Bordeaux in the Gnuul Theatre. In Bordeaux were 
horn Ansonius the poet, Kicliard II., and Kosa 
Bonhenr. 

Borders, T'HE, is the territory lying on both 
sid(.*s of the frontier lino between England and 
Scotland. The count ies bordering this frontier line, 
which runs for a, distance of 110 miles from the Sol- 
w'ny Firtli to a point a little to the N. of the Tweed, 
are Cumberland and Northumberland on the B., ami 
Dumfries, Koxburgh, and Berwick on tlieN. These 
districts are celebrated for the struggles between 
different clan.sand families either for j3lunder or su- 
preimacy, and are immortalised by Sir Walter Scott 
and by many a ballad and legend. The different 
events of importance connected witli them will be 
found under their special names. 

Border Warrant. A process issued by a. 
judge-ordinary on either side of the border betvveen 
England and Scotland for arresting the person or 
goods of a person living on the opposite side until 
he find security. 

Bordigliera, a town of N.Mb Italy, in the 
Biviera, and on an eminence overlooking the 
Mediterranean, is a favourite -winter residence for 
invalid.s. It lias an English church. 

Bordone, Paris, Italian painter, was born in 
15(K.) at 4’reviso. A pupil of Titian and Giorgione, 
he was in 1538 invited to France by Francis L, 
wiioso portrait with that, of the Duke of Guise, the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, and other personages, he 
painted. Hi.s most celebrated picture is the fknf- 
dolier the Bim; of St. Marli to the Ikuje. 

In the National Gallery he is represented by 
Daphm awl Chloe and A Portrait (f a Genoet^e 
Lady. He died in 1570 at Venice. 

Bore, Tidal, the heaping up of the tidal waters 
in a narrowing channel, generally the estuary of a 
river. In the Trent, where it reaches Nottingham, 
it is called the r/'yp/*, from a Scandinavian river-god. 
In the Severn it is a wave 9 feet high ; in the Seine, 
where it is called masmret, 10 feet, with a. velocity' 
of 13 miles an hour ; in the Amazon, where it is 
calle«I poToroca, 12 or 13 feet ; in the Ilooghly. 20 
to 25 feet ; and in the Tsien-tang, 30 feet, with a 
velocity of 25 miles per hour. Notable bores also 
occur in the Elbe, Weser, Dordogne, Garonne, and 
Orinoco. 
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Boreas, tin; uaim* f<»T llie Hurt ]i wind. ‘isjxa’soni- 
fjcd ill (h'<H‘k. lie i> represented in niyjliolop;’y .as 
son ni' Ast r.eii.s and Eo<. and la'ntlKir of Kolas, tlie 
.Noath. Zepjiyru^, tlu; and Euvas.tlu? east wiials. 

Borelli, (Jiovanm Alfonso, laatlaanatician, 
was ]>orn in IdOS at Naples. E<lacatedat Florenc(% 
li(‘ taaniit aiatlieaiaties ;it Visa and niedicine at 
Fiorenee. Ue wa^ the fomaler of the iatro-inathe- 
laatieal sent, or those who souy'ht to a])ply aiathe- 
inaties to medicine as it is a]i}»hed in physical 
sciences, Amoni>' liis writin.u’s, the chief is iJe 
Moi u AiumaVinm, He died at Koine in ItlTh. 

Borgerlioilt, a Belyian township adjacent to 
Antwm'p, has Ijh^ach-fields, dye -works, tapestry 
factories, corn mills, etc. 

Borgliese, Camillo, in IdOo hecame. jiojie and 
assuiiHMl the name of Paul “Nk lie conferred upon 
iiis relativ(\^ we;dth and honours, w}iere])y they 
hecann.^ among the most ]»owerfnI of the Jtonian 
n ability. 

Borghese, Vamillo Filip]‘o Ludovico, Prince 
Jiorg'hosc, was horn in JTTo, at Jlonie. In 180;i he 
married Ikiuline. sister of Napoleon, ainl wulow 
of General Lcclerc. In iSOh he was creattnl Dukti 
of Guastalki. and under the French empire w.as 
g:overnor-g*eneral of the Genoese and Piedmontt'sc 
jirovinces. On the o\‘erthrow of Najjoleon he 
retired to Florence, wh(*rti lie died in iSo2. He 
had previously separated fr<vm his wife. The 
Borghese Palace is one of the finest buildings in 
Homo, and has a ]:ich collection of ].)aintings. The 
Villa Borghese has also some valuable art trt‘asnres. 

Borgia, CiusAK, born 147t>, was the fourth son 
of Pojie Alexander TI. At the age of seventeen he 
wjis raised to the rank of cardinal, which he after- 
wards relinquislu'd, and was made Bake of Valen- 
tinois by Louis XIL, svith whom his father had 
entered into an allianei* au:ainst Naples. In 1 19h 
lit* m.arried tin* Prinee.-.s Chaiiottt* d’Alhret, sister 
of tiu! King of Navarre. At the head of a hotly of 
m<*reenaries he tlu‘n engaged, on behalf of the 
Holy Set*, in a serit‘s of petty wars, made himself 
master ()f Bomagna. JVrugia, Siena, Piomliino, 
rrbino, and even threatf*ne<I Florence, when his 
father died in loOo, and he liimself fell ill. This 
was his eiiemit's” op]H>rtmiity, and he was a.rrested 
and t'arrieil tti Spain, wht*nc<* in 1500 he contrived 
to escajie, a.nd took refngt; at the Court of Navarro. 
Ht* afterwards servt*d in the King of Navarre's 
army, and \vas killt*d in 15<17 at the castle of 
Viana. Every sjieeies of erinie has 1 xien ascribed 
to him, hut whetluT truly or not it is difficult to 
say. Among liis subjects he enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being just and upi'ighl, while he encour- 
aged art and literature. It was Cicsar Borgia that 
Machiavi‘Ui held in view when writing his Pi'hwq)e. 

Borgia, Lucuetia, sist(*r of Cavsar, was born 
in Li8t^, at Rome. In LI Oil she married Giovanni 
Sforzu, Lord of Pc'saro, luit in four years her 
father. Pojx* AlexandeJ* AT., annulled this maiTiage 
ami ga,ve her to a nejjliew of the King of Naples, 
Alphonso, Duke of Biscegiia, who in two years 
was murdered bv the hired assassins of Oiesar 
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Piurgia. She was iu‘xi gi\en to Alpimn,-«, <rKstt% 
son of tiic Duk^.* ol Fi-rrara. Like ju-r hi'oTiie)'. 
Cicsar, she iia.-> he<<)i aet■U’>^t‘<^ ul kind of 

tmonuity— incest, ]mi>oni!!g, ete..--huj inodm'n re« 
searches make these impntat ions flouhtful. Siie 
was lamdi ri*s{)eete(l 1>yli(‘r subjoet a nd pati*oinsi*d 
art and letters. She dii-d in loikt 

Borgqgnone, AMunofrio. ]*ainitT, tlourisiied 
14^0-15115, was horn at Fossano, in Piefhnonr. lie 
is also called sometimes Ambnigio Stefani «lt* 
Fkissano. Not nmeh is known respecting liis 
career, liis most certain product ion being t lie G/rn- 
■nafion of the llrijh}, at .Milan. In the National 
G.allery he is re]ir<‘seritetl i>y The Morr'uttje ([f Sf. 
Cotherhte of JJcji'u nth'} o . 

Borgu, an AdVlean distriid intersected by the 
Nigt'r, At one of the lending towns in this district, 
Bous.sjt, Mungo P.'irk lost bis life in IS05. 

Boring, a process of cutting holes in wood, 
met, 'll, rock, or other nuiterijd, by metins of sp(*ci,‘d 
tools desigiK'd for the purpose. For sniall holes in 
soft iiuiterial the tool merely forces its way into 
the siih.stance, but genendly the borer is a. rotating 
jiiece with a cutting cflge. Thus for luinl wood 
we have the (y/w/cA a cylindrical screw tapering to 
ajioint at one end. .'iiid having its threads cut in 
such a way as to pt‘el off little siiavings as the tool 
penetrates tlu; materijd. Of this type of cutter 
there are several varieties. The heaee and hit 
dispenses with the {'vlindrical screw, consisting 
only of the cutting edge at thie end. It may Ih^ 
mnployed for cutring very lurgt^ holes in wood. 
Similar to the brace nml bit is the ordinary boring 
machine used for iron and other luxivy metal \vork. 
Requiring more pt)Wer, the framework of the 
machine must he suhstaiiti.al and must luive tirm 
foundations. It is usually driven by steam. The 
drill is modified at its cutting edge to suit the hard 
material it has to cut ; the metal comes away in 
small, thin ehi])S. d'he sp(*ed of rotation must not 
exceed a et‘rtain <1el!nite limit, llxi'd for (‘a<‘h type 
of metah and much slower than that for wood, " If 
this is {*.xcee<led the metal is lorti Jiway irregularly, 
and the tool is in danger of losing its tenqu'r ami 
breaking, d’iu* work is tlxed to a tahh* that admits 
of adjustment. In various positions relative to the 
tool, the feeding of whitdi may he dom* mechani- 
cally or by haml. "I’lie bon*]' does Jiot always cut 
out the entire hole. Sometimes the hoh* is already 
cast or wrouglib and only re(|uires unifitrm cutting 
to the requisite <limensions, as in the case of st (‘am- 
engine cylinders. For this work s]U‘cial c.uttei's are 
arrajiged on to a cylindrical bar, which may b(* fixed 
while the .steam c,yliiuh*r or other ]uece of work may 
be made to rotate*. A solid coiv may be cut out 
entire by aid <3f a feepa.in fnd har — a hollow (‘ylindiT 
with cutters round the front (*dgt‘. [Cannonl] For 
rock-horing diamond dr Ufa are most gi*nerally used. 
'J’he cutting edges are siqiplied by black diamonds, 
or carbonados, tixiul round tlu; front edge of a, 
hollow steel cylinder, as an* tlu] cutters In the 
trepanning bar. Lengths of iron tubing are screwed 
on to this as the crown is made to pmietrate deeper 
and deeper into tlie sail. The nature of the cores 
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of ('Urth in flip Mlow ro<k ^ho\v.s 

cKSirliV tf}c ni' ibo strata pnnctnitnd. 

1 iu- (|»‘t runs i< \sa'>h<’(l nwa>’ l>y a iMimMit. nf watiT. 

act an the priitfiplo of jiuprers, but 
ara not s<> ottifinu as diatuoiHl drills. Nor are 
firn'iiuit, ioau: list'd by t he Cliinose, 
and I'iYefdie vvhtai th«* rocks are soft, in this eiase 
tht? f'ulier is aiJaclx'd t(» a. rop(‘, and descends by 
I'oree of .irravdy, thus fnn‘in,Lr its way tlironj^di the 
earl h. Tin* dt'tVitiis is liftt'd up }>y a scoop. 

Boring* Beetles* [XyLcirpAGA, Tomcrs, 

Bt'ObVTrs, tye.J 

Borisov* a town in tlm IJassian ji'ovtu'nnjoiit of 
Minsk. \> on the lUTfsiiia, and near the scene of 
Sai loli'MiT'-. disistroiH passa^ae <tf that river in iN]2. 

Borlase* MdunAM, aunkpiary juid luiluralisj, 
wa-- iHirn in blh-X in C'oruwalL Afltu* studying 
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sonj^s are still f'Xtant. liitditird Ctnur de Lion is 
said to liavt' tiidetl his brtdher ajrainst him on 
aci'omit of liis satires. Through his verses, too, 
wliich heijdlitened the quarrel between Henry II. 
and his st.iris, he is placed by Dante in the IttjWno, 
He d ied about 1*21 H). 

Borne, Lrinvio, pulitictd writer, was born in 
at Frjuikfort, After studying medichio at 
Ihriin (where be met the famous Henrietta Herz), 
and law and jKdirie-al economy at Heidelberg and 
Giessen, he n.'Ceivt'd an appointment iu the othce 
of police of Ins native town. Theretifter he applied 
iiimself to litc'rat ure, linully settling in 3\'iris in 
lk:i2, when* lie died in Ho was disappointed 

with the re^uU^ of the Freiieh Kevolntion of 18110, 
liaving expected Ut tind a, new society according 
t{> his thec^rie^. He was an entlmsiast and a. 
radical, and betwei'n him and Ihune there sprang 
up a bitter antipathy. His works comprise twelve 
volumes, ami embraci' satire, criticism, and wit ; 
ijis strong point was .sarcasm, 

Borneo, t he third largest island on the globe, 
is siluatcfl i)i tin? Malay vVrehipelago, being Imnnded 
K. and by the (Utina Hi'a and Gulf of 8iam, 

H. by tlu* Sea of Java, and E. by the Ckdebes 
Si-a. it is divided into tw<j almost eipial piortioris 
t>y the equator, and covers an area of 28H,CK!iO 
square nules. 'j' he coast line is little broken by 
bays and inlets, and tlie interior is only partially 
expk»r<‘<l. The centre a]>]Hiars to bo a plateau 
from which spread out. various mountain chains, 
the (diicf numing fnuu S.W. to K.E. along the 
longest axis of t lie islaml Tiie island is plentifully 
supplied whit rivt rs, some of which, though imvi- 
gable, are yet sluit off freun the sea by the ters 
at their mouths. There are also a few lakes, the 
ki^cst being Kinabalu, The climate is hiimich 


and, not.withsrnndiug the tixqncnl iiosition of tlie 
island, is in many places temperate,^ The vege- 
tation is rich and varied, and its forests yiidd 
teak, dye-woods, ebony, guttapercha, gums, resins, 
etc. Its ininerai I'lroducts embrace gold, autiiuony, 
dianiomls. quicksilver, zim*. eoal, cop])er, marble, 
etc,— for the most part very abundantly. Among 
its animals are die eleyiliant, the pajit her, the 
rhinoceros, tlie l.eur, <leer, monkeys, crocodiles, 
and a great vark'ty of smaller animals. The in- 
habitants are chiefly Dyaks, the aborigines, Alalays, 
Ghinese, and Ihigiiiese. The western, soiitli-east- 
ern, and part of tlie eastern coasts are Dutch 
possessions, and an* ruled, for the most part, by 
native chiefs under tlu* Dutch. Of the other 
political divisions of the island, the principal is the 
Malay kingdom, Horneo yiropcr or Bruni, whose 
(diiel'town Brunei is nn the river ul: tliat name, and 
which is under the* supremacy of the Sultan of 
Borneo, but, with Sarawak and British North 
Bonieo, is umler a. British, protectorate. On the 
west coast is the principality of Sarawak, made 
independent of the Sultan by Sir James Brooke, 
the noted rajah, and j.iractically under English 
administration ; while the island of I,kabuan off 
the N.W. coast is an English colony. In 1881 the 
Britisli Government granted a charter to an English 
commercial company, which thereby exercises 
sovereign rights over* tlie north of the island, now 
known as British North Borneo, and covering an 
area of over 30,000 square miles. Besides Brunei, 
other leading towns in Borneo are Baiijermassin, 
Kuching, Pontianak, and Sambas. In British North 
Borneo the chief settlement is Sandakan or Elopura, 
the capital. 

..'BoriieoL [Camphor.]," 

Bornliolm, a. Danish island in the Baltic, covers 
an area of over 200 square miles, and is 00 miles E. 
of Zealand and 25 miles S. of Sweden. Excepting 
at Bonne, the capital on the coast, the island is 
destitute of good and safe harbours. It is fertile 
in the main, agriculture, cattle raising, and fisliing 
being the staple supyiort of its inhabitants. It 
yields also good building-stone, mai'ble, porcelain- 
clay, and an inferior ijuaiity of coal. 

Borau, or Bornoro, a Central African country, 
in the Soudan, lies on the W. side of Lake Tchad 
and on the S. of the Sahara. It is for the most 
[lart flat and fertile, and coi’ers an area of about 
80,000 square miles. Its rivers, of which the Shary 
and the Komadugo Yaobe are the ciiief, flow into 
Lake Tchad, on tlie IV. shore of which is Kuka, the 
capital, and one of the liest markets in Central 
Africa. 'ITie cl lief jiroducts are barley, beans, cotton, 
indigo, maize, iirid millet ; and the wcaltli of the in- 
habitants lies mainly in .slaves and cattle, the horses 
of Bornu being fam<‘<I througliout the Soudan. 
The mass of the yieoiile are negroes, and tlie domi- 
nant race, called Shuuas, are of Arab descent and 
Mohammedans. 

Boro Budor, the ruin of a Buddhist tem])le 
in the residency of Kadii, Jam, is .situateil near the 
confluence of tlie Kilo and Progo. It is the most 
splendid monument of Buddhist architecture extant, 
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au<l is rcfiTriMl i)y Javaiies(^ chroniclers to the Tth 
C('iitury. it is pyraniidal in form, the sides a. t the 
])asc ineasiirinp- over 500 IVet each. It is richly 
urnainenU‘<] in ii^-uivs of Buddha., scenes from Ms 
life, and re}U'esentatious of battles, processions, 
chariot races, and other designs. 

Boron (symbol B = 10-07), a noii-metallic element, 
first isolated, by Gay-Lussac and Tlienard in 1808. 
it dues not occur free in nature, but combined 
witli otJuu’ elements is found as boracic acid (q.v.), 
borax boracite (q.v.), borocalcite, and other 

minerals. It is a gToenish brown powdei% which is 
only obtained by diHicnlt chemical processes. It 
forms ail oxide (ILO;.), which by union with water 
forms boric or lioracic acids. It also forms a. number 
of t*um])ounds witli other elements, but none of any 
commercial or industrial inipuriance. 

Bororo, u large Brazilian nation occupying the 
whole rcigioii betwinuL Cuyaha a.nd Goyaz. 'I’lie 
bororo were latedy visited by Dr. Ehren,reich iluring 
ids juuriH'V from Paraguay to tlie Amazon river, 
and are dt*scribcd liy him in the Berlin Geogra])hi- 
cal tSocioty s iov November, lS8h. They 

ani tlie chief nation in Ala ttu- Grosso, and formerly 
ruled over a. vast territory, but were I’cduc.cd 
about the middle of tlie 17th century by Antonio 
Fires do Campo. who founded 8a.iita Anna, Lo- 
nliosa, and other settlements in tlieir doinain. They 
w’(‘re afterwards utilised to siqipress tlie rnaranding 
expeditions of their hereditary foes, the powerful 
Cayapos of the Upper Parana basin. 

Borough.. A borough is distinguished from 
other towns by possessing, or having at some time 
of its history possessed, the right of semling a 
membm' or members to Parliament, and wlicre the 
right of tdecUion is by burgage tenure, that alone is 
a proof of the aiithjuity of the borough. At tlie 
present-day *• borough " almost invariably means 
either a borough corjiorate (or municipal Ixirough) 
or a parlianumtary borough, most, if not all, 
nmiiicipal boroughs being also jiarliameiitary. 

Borough-English, the name givcm to that, 
mode of inheritance by wbicJi lb»‘ young’(‘si son in 
some ]>arts id* Knglaml siici’et^ds to landtHl pnperty 
to the exclusion of bis elder bimtlifu*. 'flic term 
is derived fnaii a, re}>ort in the first. Year-book of 
Edward III., where /ooy///-/f/g/?e//c,si is nse<l to 
distinguish this light from tlu^ 

riglit of ihi^ elilest son. Jhirovtfh-Enfiliiih is scune- 
tiisK'S made to Inelude analogous customs, by 
wbicli ])referenc{^ is given to remuti* h<;irs, and for 
tlu*s(‘ c.ustonis Elton (Orujhts of Fa (fthh 
<‘h. vii.) pro])oses to mn])loy tlie tovni “ ultimogeni- 
t lire,” as suggest(*d by the Heal Property Commis- 
sioners, or t«> e.oin a new phrase like “ junionty,” or 
“junior-right.” In Hampsiiire this custom is 
known as “ eradh'-holdiiig.” Alany exidanations of 
this mo(h‘ of succ<‘Ssiou have ])een suggested, but 
none is satisfaetory. 

BorovitcM, a Russian town in the government 
of Novgorod, is situated on the Alsta, an athuent 
of Lake Ilmen. 


Borromeaii Islands, a group uf four islands 
in Lago Maggi«ire. N. Italy. They are named after 
the family of Borromeo, one (*f whom ■ Vitelliano - 
in 1571 converted tiuH'i*. of tiiem into u’ardens. 
They are named : Jsola P.ella, tlie most ladebratiMl, 
and having a p;daee of the P.urromeo family with 
tine paintings ami othm- works of art, and’ a re- 
markable gard(‘n, with rar<‘ exoth*. tre(‘s and shrubs; 
[sola Aladre, tlie largest, isola. San Giovanni, and 
Isohi Superiore or Isola del IVseatori, inhabited by 
fishermen. 

Borromeo, (1) Caulu. saint and cardinal, was 
born ill 15H8 at Arena, i)n l.ago Alaggitioa Aftm* 
studying the civil and camui law lie was in 155b 
a])pointed by his uncle, Pope Pius TV., apostolical 
prothonotary, ami siibseijuently ('ardiual and Arch- 
bishop of Alilan. .He was an inq;ortant factor in 
the success of Hki Council of Trent, and prim.'.ipai 
contributor to the Cotrehianuts He 

founded and endowed colh'ges, stmiinarles. and 
communities, and devoted liiniself to good works, 
I s]){*nding his rcv(uuu’s on the ]jo<u'. He was ind<‘- 
I fatigable during tlafplagiu* at AUhin in 1575, going 
' without any fear wherever lie eoiiid afford relief to 
; the* sick. He died in 1584. and was canonised by 
' ]V>pe Paul V. in J51b. Besidt^s the Xoctes I atteamo^ 
i his literary remains comprised homilies, discourses, 
I sermons, and ](‘ft(*rs. published in J747. A colossal 
! statue of him in 1 U’oi m ^ o\'« rh a >ks A rona . (2) Count 
I Ekedkkkjo, nephew of tlie ] retailing, born in 1554, 

I was also Cardinal and Archbishop of Alilan, 151)5- 
! 1581. He. ion, was famous for his rigid adherence 
to duty, and founded the Ambrosian library. 

Borrow, Gkokoe HKNitY,\Ynter and jdulologist, 
was born in 1 808 at East Derehani, Norfolk, His 
early career is known only as given in his hook 
Z(rn'n{/ro, a gipsy appellation meaning ‘‘ woixl- 
master,” and whhdi was early ajiplicable to him. 
He was much addicted to associating with gipsies 
and became intimately a<‘quainted with their 
'manners and customs and their languagt*. In 1888 
he became an agomt of the Pablo Society, and in 
this capacity visited Russia, Portugal, >Spai!i, 
Alorocco, and oIIht <*ontinental tmimtrit‘s. In 
.18 H) he married Mary Clark, the widow of a. naval 
otPuM'r, and setthMl on her estate at Gulton, near 
Lowestoft, wluTi^ thegi])sies always ha<l a. weleorm^ 
pitch for their tents. lie. w'as fond of open-air 
life, a. lover of horses and boxing. Besides La^'otuf to 
iui aUo wrote The /hivaU, or of Sjmr/i, 1840, 

The Bihle hi Hpoht, 1848, The .Ihuoatiy ////c, 1857, 
WUd ir«/c,s% 1858, mid IJteiiooary of the 
haiyjutujc^ 1874. H(^ died in 1881 at Oultoii. 

Borrowdale, a valley of AY, Cumberland in the 
English lake district, celebrated for its beauty. It 
is live miles 8. of Keswick at thii head of the 
Derwent, and was once famous for its plumbago. 

Borsad, a town in India, in tlie N. division of 
the presidemsy of P.oinbay. 

Bortliwiel: Castle, a mined tower near 
Edinburgh, dates from 1480. it is 74 feet long, 
59 feet wide, and 110 feet high. Queen Alary and 
Bothwcdl resided here for a few days in 1557. 
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Bory* lie St, Vincent, Battistb 

C. i;:A n.'fii'-i, was Iioh! in 1781)^ at; 
Au«‘ii W’l'.lU' "tiil a i»n\ he ntiractel tho attaiilifUi 
,ii ..r Xiil lira] ilBlnryat itordcunx, aini 

in ! set itiil wiili U> Australia, 

a> iiatnrali-t. t<nt lat'f Jiir \es>r] at Mauritius and 
si'fd BuuriHuii and uthrr K. A I rina n islamls. 
Ui’ wa?" jii’n'si'iif at tlic l>attli‘> of rirnand Austerlitz, 
Went in with 8u'’U in 8{iain, tmd snrvctl as a 

C'niniial al Watf-rlnn. ]?} IS'lJ'J iin lad a stunistifio 
<‘X]ii’dil inn tn tiu'.* ^!nn‘a atid in iNn'.t tn Al^'tU’ia. 
Hi"' wni'k,'- arn .Hn/rv/a.v XraaavAs* 

(S ^nl".): ra///a/n /ns ijUdlir jtn dclpale^ flea 

//as J/fV.v {i'A/riifiu': S‘h:iA[tiijUf' tic 

: ij' fitiiC ;!H' ; /'Miti Adiiti>ifit/{(C f>Ct' /(’ ffCitCC 
licDtchi. II'.* <lind in 

Boscan-Jtlniogavex% 4 l*an, was _ bm-n 

jibnnt j Ibn Hari'{*t.‘na. ( niniirj,' tn (.{raiiatia b'.* 
r(.’,''id(*d [tl thn rniirl nl < 'luiiics \\ lie is distin- 
.j 4 ‘i!i''lH*d a"' iH'in'j t )k‘ bit In*!' nt‘ tbn S]»anisii snnnnt. 
His pniMus v/niv | 'ul ilt'huf ! fn'.-t, in Injll, tlie ynar 
id'tnr his deatii. 

Boscaweii, 4’in': Hnx. Hnwvtti), Htird sun of 

Hnylt Vi'-cnunt Kalmnuib. Iw ( 'Iiai'lott(* (.4ndfr<‘y, 
ninnr i>f t In; ni'*'at ni’ .MnrlbnrnuMi, was linrn 

on Ani;'. Ibtb. 1711. Lirrln is known oL' bis narlinr 
ynars, >a\n that la.* went tn sf.-i as i\ Hiidslu|.iiiian at 
thi* a.ii'(‘ nf twcHn, Ix-rann: a lieutenant in 17]-*2, and 
bavin*r been ju'ninnted tube c*a})tain in 371)7. was 
sooit afterwards ii1\'en connuand of the Lcoparth 
no. hi i7I'>b, njinn tlie outbreak nf war with »S]>aln. 
lu* (uuimtissinued \ \w Flu) v chant anti was sent to tbo 
West Indies, but, iiis sln}> bcfitig* out of rt'jiair, lie 
obtained perinis.'.ion to leave her ami aeeoni])any 
Atliniral \A*nion a.", a vnluuieer in the snecessful 
uttaekuptm Pniltt Hello, ib'turnintj;- in Ibe 
he purtit;i]iaSt‘tl intlu'h'NS fortunate att-einpl upon 
CkirUsa^^ena in 1741, and t iM'reyuunerl ^Toat distim*- 
tion. While efi^au’etl in this serviee he was trans- 
ferred 1t> the Pfince /'/ec/r'/vV/', 7b, in whicli he tuime 
baek to Knu;lan*l i?i 1712. Pbeiieeforward he 
erui.sed ft»r about thn*ey)*ars in the C'hannei, lakino’ 
auion*.?' many other ]u'iy.es tluf Freueh fn\q;at<i 
Media, etunnuindt'd by ,\I. d<* Hnetpuui. wlm. curious 
io reiatt*. wtH t wien subM'tjtienlly ca]j1urt‘d l»y the 
same t'ornmaniit*!’. na\ino- for a seaM*n been ciqe 
tain of tin* Jint/ai S//ccr{‘h/,f, he passed in I74t) tn 
t!u* Xante )\ 7 h and. et-ui.sin*;’ ajt'ain in Hie Ohamiel, 
made many niniv eapt un*s. On Alay Itrd, 17 17. be 
was jiresmt at Anson’s art ion with Do Jojujuieres, 
and wa.s Moerely wonndod. In the sanio year be 
bi'eame a n-ar-admiral. and was appointed eom- 
nmndev-imehief in the East Indies, as well tis 
gi'iieral of the land forces there. An atta<*k wlne-h 
he made mi Mauriliim fidied, a*"- did also one on 
INmriiclK-rry ; atal the disasters of the cxjiedition 
euludnated wit b the Ins,", in Ji, hurricane, of t he flag'- 
ship Xan/nr, tla* Pcntbrahc, and the J/W/a, with 
tia* yreatei- part of their crt'ws. '!’he admiral 
n turned to Enciaml In }7nb. In the followuiig' 
year he. was apjmiiited a Hurd nf the Admiralty, 
and hi, 17.7.7 becamt* a vice-adinmd and was again 
given eonmimid afloat, tins time in North Arnericii. 
In 177.S he rcaclu-fl tlm ratik of full admiral, aud, 
with his Hag iti a new Xamvn% HO, took command of 


liu' expoiiitinn jigain>l Hnuisliourg, for his sIlcce^.^ 
in which he received the thanks ot the Idonso ot 
Hoiumon.s. In 1,77P bo once more lioi.stcfl ids Hag 
{(s commander of a srpiadron desliucd tor tlie 
Alcditerranean. At. de la Clue, who coimnanded 
a Froneb forc'c in ’rrmlun, lunl the temerity to 
venture out during 'Ho."'{U{ wen’s touijiorary al)- 
scnco from off that port. and. was on Aug. I8th, 
177b, brought to act ion ami signally defeated, after 
a two days’ riimiing tight. As a reward, Boscawen 
was ap]»ointed a general of marines witli a. .salary 
nf £:,;,(K>U a year, in J7()d be was again at sea, Imt 
was nnal)le to effect anything of irnportnnco. On 
Jan. JOtli, 177], he died at his seat at Hatclilands 
3kirk, .Surrey- buried in tbo cluircli irf St. 

Alicliael, Benkevi*], C^ontwall. 

Boscobely famed in Indory for being tlie biding- 
] dace of Charles IL after the l»att]LM,)f AVorcester, 
h'.rd, is on Hie eastt‘rii coid1ii(*s of Shropshire. Fbe 

ihiyal Oak,” in wliieb be hid liiinsolf. is re]n'esented 
jiow },>y a tree grown from an acorn of the original 
tree. Boscobel House still stands. 

Boscovicli, Joskph, matlieinaticiaip 

was born in .1711 at Bagusa in Dalmatia,. He 
solved the problem of finding tlie siirrs equaf or, and 
calculated the time of it.s rotation by observations 
of the sun s]3ots. After being appointed niatbe- 
iiiatical professor in tlie Colietjfum- llomammiy he 
was eiopilciyed by lk:)pe Benedict XIAb in different 
undertakings, measured in 1750-53 a degree of the 
meridian in tlie States of the Church, visited London 
in 17()() on belialf of tlie interests of Bngusa, and in 
1771 became profe.ssor in mathematics at Pavia, 
which he liohl with the directorshi]3 of the obser- 
vatory of tlie Brera at Alilan. He subsequently 
visited jkiris, was appointed director of 0 ])ties for 
tiie navy, and received a pension of 8,U(M> livres. 
Ht* died insane in 1787. His works comprise a. 
great variety of treat i.ses on matliematieal and 
])hysieal subjects. But he is proba].)Iy be.st known 
iiy his theory that all bodies are composed of atoms 
or unextemltul cmitves of force, each of which 
attracts or re])ols all the rest. 

Bosio, FitAxqois JosEi»H, Baron, sculjtior, was 
Inurn in 1773, at AJoiiaco. Fie acquired a, reputation 
through the tigures ho executed for the eoluion in 
Place A'endumo. Beshh*s Na])oleoii, Louis XII 1. 
and Charles X. also patronised him. He dhul in 
1845, while holding tlie position of Director of tlie 
Ac,adeniy of Fine Arts in Paris. 

Bosna-Serai, or Skpaikvo, capital C)f Bosnia, 
is situated on the Aliljatzka, a. tributary of Hu* 
Bosna, and is the centre of the trmh* of the 
province. It has a palmu*! built liy Alohammed H., 
and n,n ohl castle; fonmuFy it was em'uiii])assed 
by walls. Binee 1878 it has !>elonged to Austria, 
and rnanuhictures articles in copper and iron. 

Bosnia, U' Turkisli ]n*<)\'im;e, ]ila<‘ed liy the 
treaty of Pjerlln in 1878 undt*!* the administration 
of Austria-Hungary, is situated in the iiortli-W(*st 
of the Balkan peninsula. 3ts surface, whh-h, with 
Heraegovina, the southern portiivn, and Xovi-Bazar, 
covers an area of about 2 boon square miles, is for 
the most ptnt moiiutainous, and is traversed, by 
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IIk* Diiiaiio Alps, wliich here attain their iDaximuni 
elevation. .Its oliict' rivers are the Save, Verbas, 
IJosna, hania, and Drina. It is chiefly a. p)astoraI 
<H»iiiitry, tillage being con h nod to the valley of the 
tSavc'. It yicdds coal, antimony, inanganese, and 
iron; and has industries in lire - arms, leather, 
woollens, cottons, and gunpowder. The inhabitants 
IMolianunedans for tiie most part, and of 
(Slavonian origin. It passed under Turkish sway in 
1401, but the Sultan is now' only its nominal head. 

Bosporus, or rjospi-ioiius, a. narrow strait 
about soventeeti miles long, and from a third of 
a. mile to two miles wide, connecting the Black 
Sea. with the Sea. of Marmora, and separating 
Euro]i(j from Asia. It is strongly defended by 
forts, and no ship of wan* ])elonging to any nation 
oilun- than Turkey may pass through it witliout 
the ])m'mission of Turkey. On its Mb side stands 
Constantinople' em a. gulf eef the Bo.sporus called 
the Golden Horn. T])e hanks of the ch.Miinel 
pieseuit beautiful sc.enery, being lim'd with jialaces, 
kiosks, villages, ami beautiful residt'iices, inter- 
sperseelwith magniiicent gardeuis. From the north- 
east there is a contihuai surface-current, with a. 
I’everse under-current. The channel is about dO 
fathoms eleexi and tlie iinvigution .safe. 

Bosq^uet, rrKUiiE Fijancioi!^ Joseph, marshal, 
was born in ISlO, at Mont de IMarsan in Landc;s. 
He; rendered sigmd services in tlie Crimea tit the 
battles of Ahmi and Inkermaun, and was wmimdejl 
at the storming of the Malakoff. In 1.S5G he was 
made a mtirshal in the French army, and appointed 
a senator, and in 18G1 he died. 

Boss (Dutch, haas, master, perhai^s originally 
uncle; cf. German, tec, aunt or female cousin). 
In American slang, a master or em|>loyer of ]alK)ur 
— in this sense, no doubt, (kudvt'id from the Dutch 
settlers in what was afterwards Xew York state. 
.\ls(i, the \vire-]m!ler (if a, ■jiolitical organisation. 
•• Boss Twei'd,” tin* lee.der of the corrupt and in- 
i’anions 'Ifnmnany Bing, was a familiar iigure in 
-Yew ^’urk municijial jioiities in IH71. 

Bossuet, Jacql'ES IhhKioxj-:, orator and tlieo- 
higian, was born in 1G27 at Dijon. Di'sfiued for 
the (diurch from an (‘arly ag(*, lu^ was educated iii 
t lu' Jesuits’ college at. his iiativt; 
in lG12to Paris, where he continued Ins studies at 
College d(' Xavariv, G!“daiii(‘d priest in B5.>2, he 
became a canon of Met^, and soon distinguished 
hims(‘lf by his lirfutatton (hi htiUrhitnnt^ rla .Paul 
Fun-tj, a. Protestant di\ine. In B5t)9 he wtis np- 
jiointtM] t(.» the bishopric of Condom, and in 3t570 
tutor tri the Dauphin, for wliose edilication he 
wrot(i fH,sruu/‘.s’ ttur rj/islohr r/drer,^fUe, and other 
works. Ill he was ejected to the Academy of 

France, and in the following year was raised to Mu' 
see of ^Teaux. Ill ld^<2 his Fjyuhsui/uu dc la Duei/'hie 
Paihuhfjue, which liad Ix'cn written iti 1<)G9, was 
publislu'd, and c}X-a1<'<l gO'at e.xcitmm'nt in tlie 
(dmrcli. Mad(i a nu'inbor of the Council of State 
in BI97, h(‘ in B>9^5 became first almoner to the 
Duchess of Burgundy. Tlie occupation of Bo.ssiieFs 


life, wbicli ended in 17nl ai Pai'is, was eontroveu’- 
ting Protestantism, and defending tla* lights and 
liberties of the Gallicnn Chnreli. 

Bossut, CllAULKS. mat heinat ieia li, v\'as isorii in 
1730 near Lyons, ami appniiitefl professor at 
Alezieres in 1752. After the revolurmn h<‘ taught 
in the ]iolyteehnic selmols. Pari>>. llisehiid' work 
was Fssai .sa/r !' Uiftftu rc ( Inu' rtFh’ //c.>‘ Maf hnu/t I h/Uf’s. 
He also edited PascaPs works. He died in hSll, at 
Paris. 

Boston (contra(*t(-'d from Pulolph'H Tun'ih 
(St. BotoljJi having founded a monastery liere in 
the si‘V(mth century) is a parliamentary and muni- 
cipal Ixn'ougli in Lineolnsliiro. and is situated in a 
rich agricultural di'^triet on tin' estuary of the 
‘WTlliam, whicli dividt'S the town into two jiarts, 
ami is here crossed by an iron bridge, A leading 
featuni in tlie town is the parish clmrcli of (St. 
Botolpli, with its tower, close on 300 hud hlgli, 
whicli fonns a landmark for miles roimd by land 
and sea. There is al.'-o a chajiel. bnilt by tin' 
cilizetis of Boston in Ameidea, to Ha* memory of 
Thomas (’often, a fnrnu'r vicar. J’lie liarboiir 
ae.imimnodat ion lias recently bc'cn greatly iinfiroved, 
.nbips of 2,000 tons beings able to reach the centre 
of tlie town, and the eommerce lias correspondingly 
increa,s(*(l. Be.sjdes tlie railways, if has comumni- 
cation with Lincoln. Gainsborough, Nottingham, 
and Derby, by river and canals. Its mamifactures 
embrace ropes, sails, agricultural iinxilcments, 
leather, bricks, etc. It was the birthplace of Fox, 
the author of the Jhuk of Ma/iprs, and of Herbert 
Ingram, founder of the JUudmied London Nau. 

Boston, in the United States, the capital cif 
the New England State of Massachnsetts, stands 
on a. fK'ninsulii that projects Into Massae]ms<'tts 
Bay at the mouth of the river Charles. Anmng 
its suburbs is Camhridg*', the seat of Harvard 
Ihiiversity, and Charlestown, from which it is 
divided by tin' (Jiarh'S river, wvis the .«cene of the 
battle of jlnnker Hill, Pxiston enjoys good harbour 
accommodation, ami is the termini of many lines 
of railway. Its trad<* is extf'iisive, and its luarui- 
factiires varied. It is also among the best built ol 
American cities, having s]iae.ious regular streets, 
parks, and many public Iniildings of are.hitectural 
merit. It. is well' su]ipil<‘d, too, with religions, ehari- 
tablo, and edimational institutions; the latter 
comprising, bt'sidt's 400 eh'nu'utary ancl fifty gram- 
mar scliools, tlu'ologieal, legal, medical, techrilcaL 
and musical cadlegcs. open, for the most part, to 
both sexes. Fou ruled in BiJO, Bostofi is associated 
with the leading esmits in American history. Here 
wns]nthUshed the first Ameri<-an iK'Wspapm' in 1 704. 
and here the British-taxed ti'a was thrown into th(j 
harbour in 1773. 

BostoHy Jhfo.MAS. divine, was horn in 1977, at 
Dunse, Berwicksbin'. Edm.*at«’d at flic University 
of Edinbiirgli, Ikj was, in b>99, appointed minist(*r 
of 11 Berwickshire parislu and in 1707 of Ettriok, 
Selkirkshire. His cliief works wert' ilunum jVafure 
hi fls Fourfold State, Thr ('rmdi in thr Lot, and his 
Antohliujnf^dip. Through their wide sale these 
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ifunk" liad a u'rt'af ssitiiu>ut’a upon Ihu luind ot tho 
S-tft ti-h }u oplf, 

Bosteysc, a ioriii of iniion‘s,t*tMH’.n, souiotinios 
oalioii a iiolit'oid o\uio. in whinli ihta'o is a 
])o iiuiH or |)?'Oiala.Ki> oi' suocossi\(‘ llnwvr-ix'arinu' 
ttraiiohi‘> so a rns! t.ut'fl in sUf'C(;s>ioH i/t\vanls ono 
>i<lo, (‘iUu'r ri.u'ht or !rl‘f. <ji' iho oiio as to 

form a spiral, it otaairs in t ho dav-Iily ( 

/v;//Av), and in the seeondary Ijraiielnnjx *'»i’ the 
eonuuoii (St. duhu s-\\ort [Ih^prricufH jn'r/oratum), 

BOSW©!!, dAMRs, biouTaplier of JtiUiison, was 
hum in 17 U) at Kdinhiira’ij, where he was educated 
at the iiTiivtu'sit y and ai tdas'.i’ow. He was always 
of a littu’ary tiirii.atid in lTti2 published Thr Oih t/f: 
AVvrwc/'Zr/. a lunii(»roii> pooiu, and in ITtib 
hehiU'tui fhc HiNt. Ainirt'/t' Kr}<kiiH’ itntJ 
iioHin'H. (u tins sat!H‘ \<*ar la* made tiu* aequain- 
tam*e of Dr. Johnson in lijehaek parlour of 'i'om 
l)aN iesV shop, iii !iu^--e!i htrouj.anda c-iose intimacy 
at onee sprang, U]> hetwi'en tiieiu. ilt^ then ju-o- 
(,*ceded to Ttrecht to stiifly civil law, where he 
rccciviid an allowanee of a yt‘ar from liis 

fath<T. i.ord Aia'liinluek. a judiye of the siqmmie 
court in Scotland. After leavin.jU' Ttretdit university 
h(^ tr,'t\el}ed on tim t'ontinoni, \isitin,u’ S’oltaire and 
Housseaii, and retinau'd i]} jltlb to Knu’lan*]. when* 
he publisiied in ITtJs his Anunnif of rc/.vov/, 
uf it Tour to that Ido fid, find Afeoioirit of J*a Kent 
Pool}. In ITtiJ, after various loVi* atlairs, lloswell 
married a ccjusin, Afaru-aret Montjunjnery, a. relati\e 
of the Burl of Eolinton. and in 177J he removed to 
London, whcTc he wasadmitted as a, tneniher uf the 
Literary t'hdn titid innaediately set out with 
Johnson on the famous j(surn(*y to the Hebrides. 
In ITi^o apjK'ared the dvurual of a Tour to Iho 
Hohridon, the year after his last, meeting with 
Johnson at Sir Joshua Keynoids'. His .Lifr of 
Jtdiri^oii n\i\nn\vod in IThLandwas rapidly bou.ii'lit 
up. Thou^di on the df*ath of his father in iTS:l he 
iuid falhai heir to an estate wunh a yi^arjie 

was yet usually far from solvent, and after his 
wife's d<iath in ITsp his <lnnkitiu' habits |j:revv upon 
him. Towards his deatli. which occurred in ITJa, 
he had be(‘om(‘ aii habitual <]rnnkard. 

Hoswortllj an Lnirlish town in Tjeifaistershire, 
is celebrated a-^ heiuu' near Tjosworth Field, tliei 
seem* of till* termination of tin* Wars of the Hoses, 
wiiere iiichanl 111. was slain in hatlie in 1-1SS5. 

Boswortli, J « es n ci l | il ulu]iyu*ist , wa s 1 ion i i n 1 THJ 
in Herhysiiin*. hi LSI 7 appoint<*d Hear of Little 
Horwood. Lucks, he ;j:*avf* special attention to the 
study of AJm’lo-Sa.xon. After oilier ecclesiastical 
appointment" he Iteeamein bsjs proh‘s."orof Aiijrlo- 
>Saxon at Oxford, and pav** TltkOUb to humd a, 
chair ol Anoio-Saxon at ('amhridjure. His chief 
work " a ro J ikj lu-Surmi f h'o m ina /\ PirtioUft ri/ of fhr 
A ufjio- Sf/j'ii/i Jm u(j uof/i •, and t \uu pnidivus . 1 w//n- 
Hd i’oti aod F.ufjl tah Pndtofia rip He died in IH70. 

Boszormeay, a Hun;jfariun town. cajJtal of 
dm llaiduek djstriet, i I miles NAV. of Hehrecdu. 

BotaJlacfc Miae, on the \V. coast of Cornwall, 
England, se\en miks \V. of IViinance, yields copj>er 


and tin, and extends far under the sea. 'The 
neighbourlmod is a favourite tourist, re.sort. 

Botauic G-ardens, gardens for the cultivation 
of plants for scimititic study, have done nuicli for 
Hie advancement of imtany. Tliey were originally 
‘•physic gardens,” devoted mainly to nu‘dieinal 
plants, tiiid t'ithm- the ])rivate ])ro])crty of apothe-- 
carie.s, or connected with the medical, scliools of 
universities. 'I'he earliest known public liotanie 
garden, that of j^adna, wans founded in 153J ; tho.^e 
of Florence ami Fisa, in 154J ; Bologna, in 15TT : 
Zurich, in lohU; Baris, in 1570; Leyden, in 1577 
Leipsic, in 3570 ; r])sala. in 1627 ; Oxford, in 1{)32 ; 
Edinburgh, in 1070: Glu^lsoa, in 1573; and Kew. 
about 173)0. Of late ytairs many line gardens have 
l){‘en established, especially in the capitals of our 
Britisli colouies. 

Botany, from the Oreek hdtavP, a herb, is Hint 
division ol biology (o.v.) which di'als with lalants, 

in endeavouring, liieri'forc*. to deiiiie the province 
of botany as a science, wi* havi* to attenqk to dis- 
tinguish the essentials of plant-life from those of 
animal-life. 'Tliere is. Jiowever. no recognisable 
line of dmnarcation lietweeii what are sometimes 
called the two kingdoms of organic nature. Like 
animals, jJnnts consist largely of ])rotoplasm (q.v.) ; 
hut most ])laiit.s differ from most animals in con- 
taining relatively less of this substaaice in an 
unaltered form and. as a consequence, less nitrogen. 
Whilst most animals are mainly built up of 
numerous cells not eiuTosed in any delinite lueiu- 
branos, known as jilastids (q.v.), most pJants are 
]uade up of eolls eaeh enclo.sed in a definite cell- 
wall cmnpusoil of cellulo.so (q.v.) (CyKi.^Or,)^'. a com- 
paratively simjile non-nit rogenous comjmimd. The 
gromi colouring matter known as chlorophyll (q.v.), 
thongli present in ino.H plants, is absent in fungi 
and .some others, whilst it occurs in a considerable 
nuinbi'r of the lower animals, so that it i.s not dis- 
tinctive, and the .same mu.st be said of both starcli 
ami ci‘llulo.se. Noris there any imiver.saljJiysiological 
(iistiiicHon, ]\Iotion, cliaraeteristicof mo.st animals, 
at least at some period in their lives, occurs in 
many of the lower plants, and though muscle and 
nerve, those highly specialised organs of motion, 
are confhieil to animals, they do not occur in ail 
animals, 'j’hi,* respiration (<i.v.) of plants and 
animals only differs in amount, iJarits in this 
respect rather resembling eold-bloode<l animals ; 
but in the case of green plant.s in daylight tlu^ 
effect of respiration upon the air is masked by th«>* 
far more active function of the chlorophyll This 
ehlorophylliau function, as it is called, {‘on^i^1s in 
the taking in of considerable volumes of earb<)u-di- 
oxide (CkL) from the air and tlui giving out of ])ro- 
jiortioimfely large \'olumes of o.xygeu. It i.-, n 
])nrely nutritive, not a respiratory net. and oecurs 
also in green animals, 'i’he cliii'f coiirra"! lieiween 
plants and animals is undoubtedly in flu* natun^ of 
their food. Plants take in lirpiid food, g(*nerally 
by roots from the* soil, and gaseous food, juoslJy by 
tiieir ]eave*s, from the aii', this food being inorganie, 
am'l being built' up in the ])lant into organic com- 
pounds. Animals take in solid food, but require it 
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tu consist of <'<,)mp(JuiKls. The exceptions 

to this niie arc*, the ins(*t‘.tivor<iu.s plants (q.v.) that 
digest solid organic iond; fungi (q.v.), which cannot 
ccjiislriict starc.h or sugar with the carbon dioxide 
(vf the air; some parasitic ])laiits; some that are 
sa|')rophTtie, livi.ng upon dcn.'.ayiiig organic matter; 
ami the grecen animals already mentioned. 

■\V(* may detino a ])laiit as a living being of one or 
niorecthls, or])artly of structures formed from cells, 
these cells being surrounded by a. cellulose wall, 
the plant usually containing chlorophyll, subsisting 
u]>on inorganic ,fo(.)d and not possessing the power 
of motion. 

jjotany may be divided into Pirre, Mixed ’and 
Ai>iMed. Pure Botany, the study of plants in them- 
seh'es, can be considered 
under the two aspects of 
amitomif^ or structure, and 
phjuohgy^ or function. 
Anatomy is perhaps most 
con veniently divi ded into 
hutology, \\\o science of 
tissues or of microscopic 
structure, and onjanogm- 
pliy, that of external form. 

Though we canuot here 
e?itor into the details of 
the science, we may state 
some of the leading facts 
under each subdivision. 
Though most plants are 
made up of numerous cells, 
this description is inapplic- 
able to otliers, to which 
tlie name imicelhdaT is 
commonly applied. These 
lowest "forms, whether 
fungal, such as the Mgxo^ 
lugeetcs (q.v.) and Seluzo- 
phyfa [Bacteria], or algal, such as Caulerjm, in 
which th<n*e is ajpanmtly n distinct ror)t. stem ami 
leaf, have no intenial partitions of cellulose. Most 
plants, lunvever, not only originate in a single egg- 
cell. furuni or (myore (ti-v.), but, by its repeated 
division, beeonu; nruU'urUKhf r : an<b at an (‘arly 
stag(* in lh(‘ir tlevelopinoni, <IiilVn*ntialion takes 
place, groups of ,>.imilar eel]> forming and 

perforiuitig spcH-ial funetions. 'J’hus structural 
ditTermitiation is iwcum- 
panu*d by ])]iysiological 
<livision of labour and 
there is an intimate 
connection ]>etwe(*n 
histo]«)gy and function. 

Tin* wiiolc body of tlu; 
ej)ihi'y(}^ or yomtg plant, 
in its (*arUer stages, or 
th(* growing point of 
tlm root or stem of one 
of the higher plants, 
consists of a tissue of 
smail, rounded cells, 
known as panynchyma, 

with thin walls, tillc<l with ](Votopl;ism and thus 
capable of cell-division, or An exteiaial 

c(*li-laycr or epklenum of tubular cells without 
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p, OelUwfUl. ii\ I’rocoplJis/u 
forming primordial utricle 
and strands, i?, Vacuole 
ftUed -witli ceil'sap. c, 
<''liloro-i)laHrid, />’, Xiielcnt>. 
A7i*, Xuelcoius. 
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pr<doplasm is commonly snttn iliti'crrm iiUrfl, am] in 
some e.ases also a central hu^dh- nf rlunuate?! 
(prthsenxltynut), some of which may ber.inie bi.'-cb 
together by the loss of timir transver'-c part ii inn.- 
.into i'(wh. H'h(i outer eell-wtbls in aiM-i.-il ‘'triiel lim- 
commonly become ctarky ur eulU'tdtfi'kvd, thus 
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serving to clieck transpiration or (U*cJty from sur- 
rounding djwup ; whilst ])etwo(m ci*rt;iin siqierii- 
cial cells {yimrd-eclh) are adjustabh? openings 
[Stomata] regulating transpinition. The vesse,is 
just mentioiu'd arc essentially a conduct} uy-f have 
convoying the liquid food, their wails being 





THE SA.MK, WITH MAU’. liilXNeUEH. 

geiKTally strengthened against collapse* by internal 
thiclieniuydianda of cellulose. Other tissiu's, of 
which wood is tlic liest-known cxam|)le, are termed 
mechnntciih as adding to the rigidity of siud-i 
structures as a. .stem. In a leaf, b(‘si(h*s tlu!; 
epidermis with its traiispiration-port*s or stomata, 
we have (i) more rigid veins, irnuh* up of t<nigli but 
flexible haat-dhrea (mechanical) ami spirally- 
thickene<l vessels (conducting) ; (ii) gtvtm c('lls so 
elos<4y pa<iked bck»w the u]jp(*r epidermis as to lx* 
called paVtaadc-ccUa, s])eeially adapte<l U} vadiuiln- 
iimi, the luiilding up of organic compounds from 
atmospheric carbon ; and (iii) loosely-arranged 
ctdis b(‘low these, giving tin.* paler green colour to 
the underside of the h‘af, with large iiiter<*ellular 
spaces coHim unicat ing with the lou'(*r stomata, the 
fmmpirnfion-t ha uc. 

As in the lowest ])lants or in tin* (‘arliest stage's 
of higher plants there is no hi.Nttjlogical distinction 
between sucii tissues a.s these, so loo there is little 
or no distinction in (external foian or structure 
between various parts such as root, stem and le*af. 
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havt* iif rniinjlad stniii-like part;^, 

.'UiM Milu'iS !i;it ;iH«l inon.; ; but tbu 

.tUM i.a'-t's tiUM tlu- Mili<-r\\ith im arik*uluti(Ui nor 
juiv in iiifcriial Sii<‘h an 

iud.'tfnuin.'Hi' ‘'trucTiira is. tornu'd ;i fJitiJ/ffx, and 
the piaiii- whifiH-altibit rluaia tho Aiii'su and Fuiip, 
no* ralk-d ThdfUiphjjlii, 

am dj'* Lovlh'sl ]»lants in wiii(di we can 
iH> said tM lui’vt* a naa^ distinrlion baKvctiU tda^ stem. 
as an axis asul thi' it'fff as a distinct lateral 
appanda.ia* In it : %\hiKt not until \vc ascend to the 
still liinber -radt* of the ferns d(» we lueet with the 
rnttf as a inic axial ahsorhent or<ran. 'Pliu pjtrts of 
a pl'ud eunsidered foan tin* jiljysitdonaeal ])oiut of 
view of \s hat i'uiuMien they perform are ttnano/}. 
oi'f/ttffs. KO'in :i piU’ely anatnmi‘'al point of view 
they may ali lie sIk.wd to resuit I'roni the inodilica- 
tioii of 'a small numiier of prinntivc strut;tnres 
known as nirDihi es. of w hieh the chief are the 
ihaiiim, tixi-, leaf asal hair. soiuetiiiK^s tiTiiie«I 
respioct i\ eiy ihailome, eauhuma pliylhune and 
trielmine. Mdiilst parts p.'rfnrmiii!^' the same 
function tire stsid to ]m‘ tliosv' refertihle to 

f}u‘ stone strnetunil type or Hicinher tire said to be 
/anwc/e/z/oAv. As it htis been found mri'sstiry to 
httsc oiir system of eltfs.siimtitimi n])on striietnre 
rjithm- tiuni tipon farierion, the stu<l,v of lioniolog-ies 
heeiunesof extn-nr* im])ort<‘ince. Tiu^ sjiines <'>f the 
bl.aekthonn for insttnice, are tlie ends of simrt 
hriiiiclies; those of the hobiniti, ]);un.s of the letif 
(sti]>ule,s). and the jiriekles of the rose, distinct 
Mi]ii*rlici;ii struetnres. The three structures are 
tuerely jinalo.u*ous. too, whilst till tendrils are 
tintihpt^ous, some, such tis those of tlie vine, are stem- 
Structures, otliers, sr.eh as those of the pea, ttre 
liomohjj^'ons to leaves. The ttnaii Orfrauogra]»liy is 
l^enerally lavstrie-ted to tlie dcseriptlion of the 
external forms of the parrs of plants in ,n'eneral, 
tlie cunrpuratha* study uf their de\’elopinent 1 
(emhrtjolofitf) under eortaiu general laws of form 
being distinguished as mtii'/flieiiifffj (<{.v,). C’losely 
connecti'd witfi organograpliy are tlie rules and 
tcvuiinoiogy omphwed in the scienlilic «l<'sc,ripti<m 
of plants, the tc-st (*f whitdi is tluit an artist under- 
standing' tlio terms .•>lumld he .ahl(‘ to draw the 
plant from the. description. 'Phis is called 
th'e fitifainf. 

As <mr cla-'shlcation of |)lants depends njvoii 
structure, whiKt organography deals with the 
structure of jdanrs gonm’ally, tlunv is a distinct 
ilep.artmont of anatomy ktmwn its 
which treats of lliuse structures peculiar to t*ach 
group. TIk^ rules for tlie classhhx'dion of plants, 
or by sojue writers, tlie classi{ication itself, are 
1erm«*d I'a.minfimif, closely connected with which 
are the rules af Xometivlufnrf or namhig pilanls. 
As to t he fnrmm' we can only mention liore that 
‘‘ artificial " s\ stems <tf e]a>siticatiott. such as that 
of fanuanis ((pv.), i(a>e<l upon one set of (diaraoters, 
tin* being gradually ^u]>er^ede(l by an atteinpitto 
rec(Ui^^ru<•t the ix'digree of tlie vegetable kingdom 
in a. “ natural system,” taking all stnietural charac- 
tc'rs into ae<M!!ijit. As to uonumclaturc*, the main 
rule> a,o\ that every plant has t.wo names, one 
/jeemrie, whit'li it may share with other allied forms, 


and the other ,y>ee[fu\ peculiar to one form; and 
that the iirst name given to any s](ec,les in its 
correct genus in, or .aftew the publication of, 
Linmeiis’s Sjterles Phi af arum, is that by which it 
ought to be known. 

Rissing (»n to I’hysiology, the second main divi- 
sion of Pure b(jtany, w'c may remark that the 
functions of the various {larts <)f jdants an* almost, 
all of them either nulritivt* or reproductiu*. tlie 
finiction.s of relation, sueli as motion, sensation, and 
the special senses, whi(*h are m> important in the 
higher animals, being hanlly represented among 
vegetables. The sensitive hairs on the leaf of tlie 
Venus’ Fly-tra}) are oiu* of the most strikingly 
exceptional cases, i’lant imtvition can }X'rhaps be 
best imdersloo'd by iirst consi<lering the life of tlie 
individual cell (q.v.). after wdiii'Ii tlie^ action of 
rout and leaf as fee<ling <trgans an<l of tlui stem 
iis an organ of htod-l rails fer can be considered. 
Afneh light is thrown up<in tliis study by organic 
chemistry (<pv,), tiu* composition of the soil, 
wluit ditVereiit species remove from it, and the 
comjiosition of the plants Themselves and their 
various organs at various stages of development 
being most important. Exjierhuents in mater- 
eulturc, or the growth of plants in solutions of 
known composition, have done much to sliow what- 
chemical elements are, and wdiat a, re not, essential 
to tlie life of tlie plant, substances physiologically 
useless being commonly tak(3n in by roots. Whilst 
anatomy is li purely observational study, physiology 
may be largely exiierimental in all its departments, 
the" placing the |)iant under known artificial con- 
ditions often explaining functions more clearly 
than mere observation of the same plant in a 
natural state can do. 

As the result of nutrition, growth is naturally the 
next subject of study, its rate, direction, and modi- 
fication by external agencies being the chief heads 
under which it is considered. Knight’s machine, 
a revolving wheel, is a. simple demoiistration of the 
laxNMif ‘hmx*tr(Tusn),” tl roots grow towards and 
st(‘ms away from tlie centix* of gravity; and it is 
imiiorljint to bear in mind that though inoislure, 
oxygen, and a certain waimith are necessary for 
growth, and light is necessary for the assimilation 
of inorganic carbon, light goiKu*ally retards growth, 
'j'lms stems are gt*nerally JiellatropJe , ' liending 
towards the light, because their illuminated side 
grows more slowly. 

The n]ovement.s of plants are partly comu'cted 
with their unecjual growth, as iti the unfolding of 
buds and the nutation ” or nodding of leaves and 
shoots ; and ])artly with re] u'od action, tlie latter 
class of movenu'iits being mostly “irritable,” or 
acting in respumse to a, stimulus and not s}jon- 
taneonsly, 

}ii*prod\iction is eltln*!' reifetatiee, as by bulbils, 
otfsets, or runiKU’s, or semuaj. The fornu'r is 
simply the discontinuous growth of om* individual, 
HO that the otTspring pre(‘i,sely re>em])les its one 
])arent. Sexuality, the* fertilisalhin of an ovinn or 
germ cel! by a s])e,nu cell, brought about ]jy the 
nio.st varied mea,ns, intrcMluciug the tluct lading 
infiuence uf two jjarents, brings about the ])heno- 
mena of variation among se(*dlings. In the luw(*st 




jSnoie i*f He* Ini'goi' M‘a-wi‘ei]>. for example, luay 
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sexuality <l<i(>s not. seem to liave been 
attaiiHMl. rc^preduetion lakin^^ place simply by 
or bi-})artitioij. iSlitrlitly higher in the 
-cries we have conjugation, tlse union, as in Mucifjr 
and Spirofn/ra. ol'two similar (;ells. In the bladder- 
wrack sea-weed, and ajiparently in most higher 
platits, \v(; got the union of a. relatively large germ- 
<‘(‘11 with numerous smaller sperm-cells. In several 
large grou})s of plaiits (Crvptogamia) these 
s])erm-cells are detaciuid portions of protoplasm, 
either free-swimming ciliated " aiitlierozoids (q.v.), 
or iiini-eiliate *• spermatia.” In liowering plants 
the male clement is 
merely the formless ])ro- 
Toplasm within a. pollen- 
tulnd’ (unittcd by a “] »ol- 
ien-grain.*’ wliieJi be- 
et mies detached from the 
male organ or “ stamen.’’ 

Lastly, we have many 
large ggoups, especially 
among fuiigi, in which 
sex seems to luive bcmi 
lost, some sexual organs 
still remaining. [Apo- 
(-;a.ma\] In connection 
with this subjt‘ct we havc^ 
to consider the various 
agencies by which the 
pollen-grains are con- 
veyed to the female 
organ. These are cliiefly 
wind and insects, and 
Jiiany subordinate yjarts 
of the higher plants, con- 
stituting the flower,” 
are specially adapted to 
secure their action. Thus 
wind - pollinated ydants 
often flower w}K‘n bare of 
leav(*s, liaving yjwuhilous 
catkins <fl' incoiispicuous 
flftwers with (‘Xposed sta- 
mens, yi(‘lding ahiiudant 
tine-grained, rfumd, and sitio<<th pollen, and their 
stigmas, tin* sticky ree(*pti\'e suri‘ac(*s of the feni.ah.* 
organs, featln'iy. Jnse<‘t-pn]linated flowtu's, on the 
(tiller hand, are commonly (.‘ons[ncuous, bright- 
('(tloured or strongly sc(*nt(*(l, secreting homy from 
ghinds indicated by dots, liiie>, <tr other variega t ions, 
and ])roduchig large* pollen-grains, tin* surfaces of 
which arf* commonly fiiniished with s})ines, knobs, or 
ridg(*s, by which they are entangled in t lie bains on 
the insect's body. .Some ]>iants again an; adaptt*d 
for self-pollinatmn, and may even have some flowers, 
as in tdu* viohd, clchfonamoua, /.c. lertili sod without 
unfolding. Clos(;ly eonmuded with fertilisation 
are the (juestions of hybridism, the possibility in 
many eases of obtaining fertile seed from the 
p( til illation of a, flower by [lollen from ft distinct 
^pecies. Jkhododvndl ran- and Axalm, and many 
genera of orchids evmi ]>r()(hiCH; ///y/e?A6’/*.v or bigeiieric 
hybrids, in which iTu* ]):in‘nt species belong to two 
ditf(*r«*nt geru'ra, and the hybrid seedling may even 
be fertilis(‘d by a third genus, and so on, Wlien, as 
the result of rertilisatlon, the ovule, or immature 


seed of a iiowering ]iiam, lias d('\<-l<»pcd into a 
seed with its store (tf eitlu-r in th«; 

embryo or in tiu* sui'ioun<|iiiw tis.-nt; or e//oo//cc. '(im 
questions of sfjed-dispeisal ami nf ei'i'minai ittn 
arise. Seeds are eomumiily funuxliei] with a tough, 
iixqiermeahle outer coat, re^is^ing <*\c‘U the action 
of sea-water or digestive acids, aiul eliethdng pre- 
mature gennination. If smali. tlu'V may be c;irri<‘d 
by wind, and they may have tufts <»f ha"ir. as in the 
willow, or wing-like nu'ml'jranes, as in tlu* }sine. 
The variously fonue«l fruits in which tiiey tire 
enclosed may, if dry, hti smail and 1 h‘ sinViiarly 
provided witii a pappifs 
of luiirs, as in the thistles, , 
or witli wings,' ■as".",in..t;h.e''., 
sycamore or ma.v adliere: 
b\' ■ hooks, ''or , l>ristl<;*s ■ t: 0 ' 
the,! wool or fur of aiiinuils ; 
or tufiy :l:>urst elasti'c-ally,' 
as in the ba.lsaiu;.,.o'r, if 
sru.,*ei,ilent, , may , att ra.ctt; 
l)ird,s, or otlier , a,niinals, 
and la:.! eat:-ei:h' whilst the, 
s'eed t’i'Kgy enclose is ■ r,e- 
Jecited undigested, 

In tl’ie r:ii::)e 'seed: tliere 
is generally some , store 
('.if 'Starch, 'oil, ttleurone 
(q.v,), .or'''otii,e'r. food iiifi- 
t4»ria,l. 'IJiicler t:he'''suita.'ble' 
cc'tnditions ' ''o:f , . wamit-'l’i, 
.moisture. a.nd: oxygen, the 
seed absorbs' water' ■ 
sw.ells, and ' fermentative ' 
c.hang'es,','siich as the ccui- 
version of insoluble .starch 
i j',ito soluble malt-s'u.ga.r,,:: 
take ', place .wvithin, ^ ■ai:id 
tlio mdlelCt or , |,)rii.i:,i'.j".i,.r'y 
root -of t'lie embryo, bursts 
its way out, followed im- ' 
mediately in some (rases 
by , the eet^Iedmis,: ' -oy 
embryonic leav(‘s, and 
in others by tin* plifende or ]irimary hud nf the 
axis. ■ . ■■■ ^ ., 

Anatomy and physiohigy thus dc'aling with the 
entire struct un* and life history of ]flants, yiixt'd 
Hot, any, in which the scitaua* mainly hubsidiary 
to geogniplm and geohjgy. deals with the distribu- 
tion oi' plants in space and tine*. [DiSTPanuTiON. J 
hi ?alicoz«>i{* rocks tlu* only known plant-nanains 
are CTgvptogaiiiia ((j.v.), or flow{*rl(*ss jdants, and 
Gy imiosperm ia ( ( j. V, j, ( ( 1 * c(.uie- 1 H*ar(*rs, Angiosperm ia, 
or ordinary t{owering-[>laiits, .appaixaitly originating 
in the Secondary p(*riofh not till tin* close of which 
did Dicotyledons (({.x.) bca'onu; mmu'rous. This 
branedi of botany is termed PoheohoUain or Pdheti- 

jdltffoltHJif, 

The sci(*ncti of botany is ap])Ii(‘d ti.) \arioas (U’ts. 
plants and vt*getat)le products b(*ing put tosomany 
and so various tmes. T’iius A]»pH<*d Jiotany is 
practically eo-extensivc witlj JCeutiotnie 7/cAo<// or 
Veijetable Tetdimhujif, V(‘g<;table ]>niducfs imrhulc 
food substances hu' men and animals, rraiteria 
medica, oils, gums, d 3 't’S, tanning rnaUtrials, libiars, 
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pap'^r-funtriinls, 1i»Mh«>rs ainl nlht'V.s, each class 
{'enniivj t h.‘ Mi'hjec} nf a s(.'}iarate department uf the 
>tudv Mat(‘ri;( nu'dica or phaniaaceuticai liotany 
hu^ lan^t oarerully 3nvehti,i;'ate<l from the 

(n‘ view of h(»th t!ie cheuast and the 
hy-.o*ina{ Tla* s(u<iy of useful plants when 
their eullivation, flisea.sivs prt'paraiion. etc., 
ihrsoh the Mihjeet of a.'jrundtunil, horticultural and 
fuiiorieultinral hotany. f Atsutcui/rciiK, AKinmiGUL- 
'rt iu:, Huirncn/muK,' Vkuhtabli-j KiNCtDOM.] 

Botany Bay, an inlet on the coast of New 
Suuth Wales, was ^li^eovtMed in ITTO hy Captain 
Ci!i)k, mui received its name from tfosepii Banks, 
the hotrniist nf the expedition, oh account of its 
varieo tiura. hi ITsT ir was fonue»l into an 
Ihijjihh ]M'naI settlenumt. The liay is only five 
miie.s Is, of iSvdmw. 

Bot Blios, a family th' iiies kmnvn as tlie 
(K.stridie, of wliieh the* larva* are parasitic on 
various maiumahs: thus (ff/sfrop/tih/s lives iji the 
stoiuaclj of the ho]se, aiifl fJ'M/’U.'i, the type-genus, 
in liie nastd eaviiies of sluvp. The common name 
is denv(‘d from the fact (hat t he sw(?l ling's known 
as hots on tin* .-.kill of cattle are (nn.sed liy the larva 
of a genus of tliis family. 

Both, Anohew ami John, painters, were born 
in h)0h and Blln ivspe<‘tive}y at rtreclit. In Italy, 
wliere tht*y be’criine renowned, John jiainted land- 
.scti]M‘s, and Andrew ])nr in the iigures, the whole 
apjiearing to he tin* work of one individual. 
Andrew was drmvned in 11)50 at Venice. John, re- 
turning to rtreidit, died a year later. 

Bothie, or Bothy, a (raelic word for a hut : in 
Scotland usually the roughly -furnished dwelling 
})rf)vided for male farm-.servants. In England the 
word is most familiar as [lart of the title of a well- 
known poem hy A, IL Clough. 

Bothnia, formerly a province of Sweden, divided 
into E. and W. Bothnia by the gulf of tludpnaimu 
East Bothnia is now embraced in Finland, and West 
Bothnia in the Swedisli province of Nt>rrlrnid.. J'he 
Gulf is the northern part of the Baltic and is widl 
supplic<l with harbours from winch timber is largely 
export ed. 

Botiirioceplxaliis latus, a, parasitic worm 
ht'longing to the cias.s (cafinUf. It is nearly allied 
to Tdvnhi soViKm, the common tapeworm, but 
attains a larger sixe tljan tijai parasite over does, 
some, s})oc‘ime!ih bi-iug as mucli as 25 feet in length. 
The a<lul.t form o(‘{*urs in man, in <lngs, ami in 
cats; it i>, how<’\er, only juet with in (.’ertain parts 
of Europe, jwirticularly in Bussia and Swtnlen. 
Dr. Braem, of Dorpat, has sliown that t he embryo 
o]' ('^sticiTfus fonn inhabits the muscles and 
vis(‘t*ra of certain ])ik{‘s and eids; and if such 
infc'clmj fish be eaten })y man in a half-cooked 
ronditiun, tin* para.siie obtains access to tbe human 
irif(‘-stinal canal, wIuTe it undergoes its remarkable 
dev4*lopment. The embryo attaches itself by its 
booklets to tin* wall of the intestine, and rapidly 
increases in hmgfh by the growth of a series of 
segments. J'h** adult worm has no booklets, but is 
provhU.Hl with two suckers; the segments are as a 
rule broader tlian they are long, and the genital 


sore is situated in tln.^ middle of the flat surtaco. 
and not. laterally a.s in the common taj)cworm. For 
the mea.sures employed to expel sucli para.sites, ,src 
Tapewoem, 

Botliriocidaroidea, an order of tlie Ecliin- 
oidea which is characterised by the possession of 
15 zones of X3iates instead of the normal 20 (of. 
Echinus). It inchnles only one gmms JJ of h-r tod- 
dans, from the »Silurian rocks of Russia. This is 
.the oldest known Sea Urchin. 

Botliwell, E village in Scotland, Lanarkshire, 
i.s situated on the Clyde, about eight miles S.E. of 
^ Glasgow. The river is here crossed by Bothwell 
Bridge, the .scene of the Imttle so named between 
Monmoutli and the Covenanters in 1679. Near the 
village arc the ruiTis of Botlnvell Castle, a fonner 
strongliold of the Douglases, and Eothwellhaugh, 
whence was named Jame.s Hamilton, the regent 
Murray s assassin, 

Bothwell, James Hepburn, ,Eael of, was 
born about 1530. Until the*death of his father in 
1556 notliing is recorded of him. Four years later 
he appears to have gone on a mission to France, when 
for the first time he saw Queen Alary, who made 
him a privy councillor in the following year, 1561. 
After an attempt to abduct the queen in 1562 he 
liad to seek refuge in France, not appearing at the 
Scottisli court after Alary’s marriage with Darnley 
in 1565. In 1567, Feb. 9, after trying to induce 
Alary, during her vi.sit to him at Hermitage Castle, 
■to procure a divorce from Darnley, he murdered 
Da,rnley and carried off the queen to Dunbar Castle 
on April 2-lth. On Alay 15th they were married, 
and on June 15th the]>arting at Carberry Hill (q.v.) 
took place. Bothwell tied, but being ultimately 
captured was imprisoned in Draxholm Castle, where 
he dioil in 1577. Bothwell was described to 
EUzabtdli by Throckmorton as ‘Ti glorious, rash, 
and hazardous young man, one whom his adversaries 
should have an eye to.” According to other ac- 
counts he was thoroughly .selfish and brutal. 

Botocados, a la,rge wild tribe of the Brazilian 
coast ra.nge, i)etween the Rio Dolce and llheos 
.south and north, 
known from tlie 
earliest period of 
the discovery, 
and fornujriy 
very numerous, 
but now greatly 
reduced by the 
s y s t (MU a t i c 
butcheries of tlu^ 

?Grtugue.so ; type 
remarkably like 
that of the rude 
Alongolian peo- 
ple of Siberiii — ■ 
round fiat fea- 
tures, snmll no.st} 
and oblique eyes, 
black lank hair, dirty ^-ellowish complexion; wear 
round woodtm disks ris lip ami ear ornaments, 
whence their name from the Portuguese hotoqve, a 
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])am‘l call tliciii, strives Xac-nanak (Nae- 

]>oruk), .wm- of Ihr noth ft\ Abnriin'iiics. A few bavo 
beooim' JAm.sYw, }.o. liair“(bvilirie{l and settled; bat 
i lie ,yTC‘,at inajorit y ( 12 ,(M)() to J • 1 ,U 0 ()) are still bravos, 
i.r. " wild." at a. very low stn^e of culture, using stone 
inqileiiH'iits, living in wretched hovels of branches, 
seldoni more tlian four feet high, treating their 
women with barbarous cruelty, feeding on berries, 
grubs, snakes, lizards and human llesh ; they are 
demon- worshij)pers, and their language, unlike any. 
other known tongue, has no word for any numeral 
beyond awe (mnceiuiw); vrulvn. said to mean two, 
lu^ally moans ^*11111011" or ‘^many." See A. H. 
Keane, OnthcBofocvdos{l^'^'6'). " 

Botryllidae, a, family of Tunica, tes known as 
tlie “ Gra,p(muiiiaaLs’’ froin their I'esemblance to a 
bunch of gra]Hvs. 

Botta, CbviiLO Giuseppe Guglielmo, historijin, 
w^as ])orn in ITGtJ in Piedmont. Studying medicine, 
he entered the French army as a. jhiysician in 1791, 
and in IThll was a] (pointed by Joubeit a, member of 
the provi.sional gYweriiment of Piedmont. Thoagli 
he led a n a.ctive jjolitical life in a stirring period, lie 
wi'ote several works, the chief being his Histori/ of 
Italj/, from 1789 t<,) 1814. He iilso wrote poems. 
His death occurred in Paris in 1837. 

Botta, Paul Emile, traveller, son of the pre- 
ceding, was born in 1802 at Turin. Appointed 
French Consul at Alexandria in 1833, he journeyed 
to Arabia in 1837 and published his observations in 
Melatmi d'u% Toyatje dans V Yemen (1841). In 1843 
he discovered the ruins of ancient Nineveh cwhile 
consul at Mosul, These further explorations were 
published in 3f(himre de VfJeriture Cunetforwe 
Assyrienne and Mimv-ments de Ninire. Botta died 
in 1870, at Aclieres, near Poissy. 

Bottesini, Giovanni, wyis born in 1823 a,t 
Crenia, .Lombardy. He bi'caine the |,^reatest master 
of his time of the double-bass, and in 184G was ap- 
fiointed director of tlie Italian Opera in Barcelona, 
Havana, Palermo, and Paris. His MHhodc Complete 
de Cinit redfasse is a. leading work. He died in ]88ib 

Botticelli, Ai.KssANOiio (1447-1515), a (udci- 
brat(Ml painter of ihe Tuscan school, celebrated for 
tlie singular beauty <rf expression which he gave to 
liis Ma.donnas am I \b.‘nuses. He was a ]»u[>il of 
.Lip])o Lip])i (<i.v.), and in his latter yt?ars came 
under the ]>owerfui iidimaiee of Savonarola. A(*4ing 
untkr this inniii'iiee iu? destroyed many works 
wlii<*h lia<l for tluur subji'cts seeiuis from classical 
mythology. He di(‘d in great poverty at Florence 
in' 1.715. 

Bottig'er, doit.vxx Fpjeihuuh, alchemist, was 
born in 1()82 in ihuiss-Schleiz. After fruitlessly 
sf‘ar(‘hing for tlu* jliilohojdier’s stone, tlie King of 
Saxony took him in harnl, and made him exjxu'imtuit 
on ponadain, tin* result ])eing the invention of tlie 
cel(.;bral(.‘d Meissen porcelain. He died in 1719. 

Bottle, a ves.scl witli a relatively narrow neck, 
for holding liquids. 4 Th.‘ earliest bo'ttKs mentioned 
in iiterature. w(‘re ol“ skins, d’iicy are referrorl to 
in the Bible and by many Greek authors, and are 
often still usetl in S. Euro[.>e for wine : they are of 


con.siflerable eapiaeity. Ho!l((W(‘<i g<iur<iS. loti, are 
an early tyj^e of boitle -ihe ne<‘k bGng iiiadt* by 
tying the young gourd n^imd with .a string nrartln* 
stajfc It is }H)ssibh‘ tiiat tlu' earbcsl eartlmnvare 
bottles wen ‘ made ]>y non t ing tlioewiih clay and 
subjecting thmn to the junieu of lire, Fartiienuan* 
bottles are euiumon in tlui .East. I^Iixhu-n !)ot.ll(*:^ 
; are made of glass or stoiK'ware. They ha\e abe 
' been madci (to souk* (‘Xtiad f<tr hunpeniry use, r.y. 

I for sending hofut,* xiiiegar frum the gmeer^' sh(jps) 
j from ])a])(U’ in America of late vi'ars. 

^Bottlehead, Bottlilnose, or .Beukeo 
Whale, a )mpiilar name fur (uther uf the two 
species of the genus UyperoUdon, fnnn the ]ieeuliar 
shape of the head, caused by t he (devation of t he 
bones of the upper jaw. The.se wliaU s are found 
in tlu‘ North Atlantic, fn'qneuting tiie Spltzl/ergen 
seas in summer, and passing south in winter. They 
vary in e.olotir, from bhudi in the yumg to light- 
brown in the oMer aiiimais ; ail are gnyvish“Whitt‘ 
bem^ath. A large spetdmt'n ma}" attain a length of 
30 feet. The oil from tlie head yi(*i<ls a kind of 
s})ermae.(tti when refiiuMl. jind that from the liluhher 
is s(!;ar<;(dy distinguishabh* from sjierin-oil. [CETA- 
CEA, DoLdnriN, VvTiale.] 

Bottomry. The contract of Bottomry is a 
])ledgc or mortgage of asid}tto secure Hie re])ay- 
meiit of moiuiy lent to its owner to enable him to 
carry on a wiyage. It is usually in the form of a 
bond calhxl a bottomry bond, the condition being 
that if the vessel be lost on tla* voyage, the lender 
loses the whole of his advance, but if the ship and 
tackle reach the <lestined I'lort.they become imme- 
diately liable together with the pt'rson of the 
borrower for the money lent, and also for the 
premium or interest agreed to be ]taid upon the 
loan. Money is generally raisetl in this way by th<i 
master of a. ship when he is abroad and requires 
money to re[nui* tlie vessel, or to procure tklier 
things uec(‘ssary to enable him to comph'te Ids 
Voyage. Tins is allowed lo be a valid eontraet by 
all trading countries for the lieiudh of commerce, 
and by n^ason of Hu* ext ram'ili nary hazard run by 
the lender, d'he practiee »if holding money on ships 
or their carg(» and sometimes on Hic freight is wry 
ancimit. It was commou in Athens an<] ot herGreek 
commercial towns. dTie speecdi of Ihunosthcnc's 
against Lficrilns contains a complete Bottomry 
contract, which clearly indicates the nature of 
these transactiiuis at Athens. 

Botzen, or Bozen, a town of Austria, is situated 
at the janctioii of the Talfer and Eismdi, and con- 
nect od by roads with tSwhzerland, Gminany, and 
Italy. It is thus the busi(‘st town in the Austrian 
Tyj-ol, and manufactures leather, linen, silk, etc. 

Bouchery Fuanuois, painter, was horn in HtfT 
at Paris. Ho was painbu- to Louis NV. an<l was 
distinguished both for his lan<lsca]K‘s and figures. 
Dimetor of the Freneh Academy, la* di<*d in 1779. 

Bouclier de Crevecoeur de ^ Bertltes, 

Jacques, anthropologist, was born in 1788 at 
Kethel in Ardeniu^s. Najioleon, under whose uoHci^ 
lie had been brought, st*iu him on \arious missions 
to Austria, Germany, Hungary, and Italy. Ho 
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wr. \arituis Mibjrct-. },nir l-jis aiitlirupological 
•vVurk.'* are ttf iitinnrtaiict* lie <1ied in 18U8 at 
Abb-silir! 

Bouckes dn Mione (^a*, Moutka <>/ ihe 

L- a Fnaicli departaa'iit, and wn-^ formerly 
a |vrrt of lt> ea|)it;d iw Mar.sei]lt‘f<, and it 

i’«dividf.i hiiHiIu* three arrundissi'inents iSlarseiiles, 
Aix, and Arh's. Its elut/f ri\er H hone with 

it" rrihur.'iry the nuranca*. Among its imiustrics 
ar«‘ et)al-jnit3e>. marlde, Ijnn’stmK'. and gypsmn 
qnarrying. Fin’s, olives, nuts, almonds, etc., tire 
also Hiieet'.-sfnliy [>rodueed, and its salt-works are 
the larg^'-t in Franee. Among et her of its ]>rodacts 
are wine, )»r.nidy, vinegar, etc. 

Boticicault, l>iox, aei nr ami dra-tnatic wTjter, 
wjis horn in IS22 at Didolitn Ht' ]trMdiieed Ids first 
dranm Lonifini .>i‘r in |s|I,nnd its Mie(a*ss di- 

verted him fro]n hi^ irsl «'n1 ion of heemiiing an arehi- 
tfjet atid Indma* I hiin to .adopt, the >)jag(*. In hSad, 
liaving already iiroslueed the th/'.s/'/vo/ Ilrui 
arid many other ]tiee<‘'-, lie w»ait to Ameriea^anil ou 
returning in l.'sho to hhigland linmglit out The 
(h//ree .Biure. In 1^(12 ite opened a Westminster 

llieatre a veiitnre t Imt ja'oved nn.sne.eessfnl. hi 

.1875 a]>peari‘d The ShnufiJu'irvn. his most widely- 
known play. He wrote abmit 150 different pieces, 
lie died ill -hSttO. 

Boitet-Willaumez, Louis Kdouard. Comte, 
a distinguished Friaieh naval offi<n*r, was born near 
Toulon on .'V}>ril ‘JHth, ISOS, in ISTI, being then a 
captain, he was appointed Govt;rnorof Senegal, and 
in 1851 he was made rear-admiral ami chief of the 
.staff of the Frencli fleet in t.he Hlack Sea. Five 
years ltd or he comniandedthesqnadron of blockade 
in the A<lriatie. Hebecaiue a, vice-ailniiral in 18(>0, 
ami ti sena.tor in isn5. On the oiitbrejik of the war 
witli <k*rinmiy he was glvmi (aimmand of the iron- 
clad fleet whieh was sent to tlie Baltic, wliere, liow- 
ever, he was abb* to elfect little or nothing. He 
died on Se})t.8t]i, 1871. .•V<hniral Boiiet-Willa.innez, 
besides being an exe-i’ptionally good naval oilicer, 
po.sse.sscd great, literary tahmt, and was the author 
of numerous books, pamphlets, and articles in 
leidmical periodi<*ais. 

BotiMers, Loins Fkan(;o!s. Duke oe, c.alled 
al.s(j tho (’hevaiier UoufflcTs, Marsiial of Franct*, was 
horn in HU L In Ifftki he entererl the army, serving 
umler Conde, Turenne. and Catinat. In Klff.-l he 
was ndsi'd. to the rank of marshal. His most 
famous i?xploits were tin* ilefenee of Namur agtdnst 
Wiliiam Hi. in h>U5. and of Lille against lYinee 
Eugene in !7t»8, HL cu’cavning achievement was 
at Maiplaquet, where his skilful retreat was con- 
dmUc'd witliout loss. Hedieilin 1711. 

Bougainville, Louis Antoi.ne he, the navi- 
gator, was Imu’ii in Paris in I72tt, ami after iiaving 
aeted as ^lontealm's adjutant at Quebec, set out in 
I7*5t5 nu a \(»\age uuind the world. This occupied 
liim for two yoars and a lialf. After his return he 
eomma tided ^(;veral limj-of-batt ie ships in succession 
and was cmphwed lo assist the revolted North 
Arswneau e.f»lonies in tluur struggle against Great 
Britain. In 1 T8b ht* was made a ffehLmar.shal in the 
French army, but from that time forward he 


withdrew into ret ircinmit. and whmi h<^ died in 
1811 the world in gemu-al believt'd that ho had 
already been dead for a (juart(T of a (.‘entiiry, II is 
great work, Thh Voijatje auiotrr da 

Monde, was published in 17Tll. 

Bougainvillea, a._ genus of elimbing plants, 
natives of South America, belonging to the (U’der 
JTyetagtnaeece. Their incuns])icuous tabular tiowers 
are in groups of llirecx enclosed by tliroo large snb- 
membranous tracts of a. rosy-pink colour, 'idie 
genus is named after the Fnmch circumnavigator, 
Louis Antoine de Bougainville ti72b~18ll). 

Bough, 8AMUEii. the artist, was born in 1822 
lit Carlisle. His father was a shoe-maker, and he 
iiimself received no n‘gular art in.struction. Li 
18 15, how(W’er, he was mnitloyed in AJaiichostcr as 
a sc:ene-])ai liter, and snhse((uently at Glasgow, wliere 
8ir 1). JMacN'c'e persuaded liim to take up landscape 
painting. In I85<5 Ik* was made an associate of the 
iluyal »S(M)ttish Aeadeiny, and in 1875 a full member. 
His chief works include i'anfy .Bay, The .Rocket 
Corf, Bt. Monanee, London, from. Shooters J/ill, 
.Uoyod Volunteer Ue\'len\ whicli is in tlie Scottish 
National Galhuy. He died in 1878 at Edinburgh, 
where he liml been settled for tv/enty years. 

Bougie, R' fortified seaport on the Bay of 
.Bougie, Algeria, is a;n iiuportaut trading centre. It 
was the Saida, of t he ib mums, t he capital of Gonseric, 
-King of the Vandals, and under the Arabs enjoyed 
tile distinction of being named “Little AJeccaA’ 
Tho name ‘’bougie,*’ as applied to a wax candle, 
comes from this town. 

Bougies are flexible cylindrical rods of suitable 
lengtli and diameter emjiloved in surgery for 
passing through abnormal constrictions produced 
by disease in certain mucous canals. They arc 
usually luther made of vulcanite or of a. substance 
I ca,lh*d gum elastic, and are especially (unployed in 
disea.ses of the urethra, rectum, and oesophagus. 
IMedicated hongic's <are sometiuH^s usovl for locally 
apiplying romodie.s to oliseased muc.oiis surfaces. 

Bouguer, riEREE, maHicmatician, was born in 
B)ff8 in Brittany. In 172ff published TJssai 
dlOptiyue sur la Brad at ion do la- Ln-nriere, showing 
the rate at which light is lost in passing through 
atmospliere. He was tlien made professor of 
hydrography a.t. Havre, and siicaujeded Maiqiei'tius 
ns associate geometer at the Academy of Sciences. 
In 1735 he accoinpani<;d Godin, La. Gondamine, 
and Jussieu to IAtli to imujsun^ a degre^e of the 
meridian at tlie (*<piator, and puhlisluM] an aouuuint 
of their hiboiirsin Thmric de hi Flywre de la Terre. 
He died in Paris in 1758. 

Boxigtiereau, Guillaume Adolphe, painter, 
was born in 1825, at La Kociudle. After studying 
at tho itcole des Beaux .Vrts, and wru’king* under 
Picot, he gained, in 1850, the Brand Prix do Jtome, 
his subject being Zhiohle Troaree snr les Jiords de 
VAraxe. On riturning frmn Ibunc, in 1855, he 
exhibited Le Trlomphe dn Jfarfyre, si lowing the 
body of St. Cecilia, lieing (ia.rri(;d to the catacombs, 
a picture that was ]mrchascd by the Statii. His 
latest works, which illustrate tlie usual nature of 
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liis tlu'iuos, uro The Yovfh of Jiacclms, 18<S‘.l; ; The 
Adoecftloii of ihe MmjL 1<S8u ; The Adoration of the 
Shejdicrdii, 1.SS5. He iins iilso pjuntcHl portraits, 
ami ilone decorative vvurk in the Hotel Pereire. 
j*arLs, the P*ordeaiix theatre, and the churches of 
,St, Augustine a,nd St. Olotilde, Paris. 

Boiiille, Fraxoojs Claude Amour, Marquib 
r)E. French general, was born in J781>, at Cluzel 
castle, Auvergne. He signalised himself in the 
Seven Years’ war, became governor of the island 
of Guadeiouije, and conuuander-in-chief of tlie 
French forces in the IVest Indies. He was nomi- 
nated by Louis XVL a member of the iirst 
Assembly of Notables, and in 1700 appointed to 
tlie command of the army of the Meuse, the Saar, 
and the Moselle. Pie did all he could to assist the 
escape of Louis XA”!., ami for tliis had to tlee, 
entering the service of Giistavus HI. of Sweden in 
1701. He ultimately <;ame to London, and pub- 
lished his Aleo/olrs of the French Ferolution^ and 
died in l-SOO. 

Bouillon, originally a German duchy, is now a 
district in Ijolgium in the Grand-duchy of Luxem- 
Imrg. It belonged to Godfrey of Houillon, the 
(X‘lel)rated Crusad(u’, who pledged it to tlui bishop 
of Liege in order to raise funds for his crusade. Jt 
was united to Belgium in 1837. '.liie capital of tlui 
district is also named Bouillon, and is situated on 
the Semoy, nine miles north-east of Sedan. 

Bonillyi Jeax Nicolas, dramatist, was born 
in 1763, at La Coudraye, near Tours. Ho was 
nicknamed the laerymal from his excessive 
sentimentality. His chief works include Pierre 
le Orand^ a comic opera, L'Ald/c do V Epee., Lee deux 
Jownuies, etc. He died in 18-12, at Paris. 

BoulaiuvillievS; Henri de, Lord of St. Saire, 
writer, was born at St. Saire, Nmanandy, in 1658. 
He w'rote numerous historical books, but all are 
marred by his class jwejndice, and are now value- 
less. ''j’h(!y iiichuhi Uhtory (f Alahomct, ITnionj of 
the AQuihiano., Jfisfory of the Peeraye of France., etc. 

■ Boiilak, a town of Lower Kgypt, on the right 
bank of the Nih‘, is the port of Cairo, i’nnn which 
it is <listaut about om^ mile. Its industries embrace 
cotton, paper, and sugar; it lias also the national 
museum of lOgyptian antiquilie.-.. 

Boulanger, Georue Ernest Jean Marie, 
general, was born in bs;i7, at Bennes. After serving 
in Algeria, itfily, ami C'hina. be rt>se to the rank of 
colonel during tlie siege of Paris, general of 
brigadt^ in 1880, and minist<‘r of war in bS8t). He 
also ])ccame (diief of ilu^ anti-GiTUian party, and 
after the fall of the Goldtd ministry in 1887 was 
sfuit as commander of the Kith army corps at 
Glermoiit-FVrraud. In 1888 he was deprived of his 
1 ‘ommand for remarks made on ids successor at the 
war otiiec. K(\signing his scjit, he was elected to 
Hie Ghamber of D(*})uties for two <lepiirt meats, viz. 
the Nord and the Hordogm*. His ])rograiume svas, 
appeal to the jieople for revision of the constitution 
and abolition of tlu^ parliamentary system. He 
attracted all those who were in any way discon- 
tented with the existing regime, which in 1887 had , 
received a severe shock from the ‘AFi Ison scandals” 


affecting President GrevyV in ISStUse 

again stood for tliree d»‘}iart Iueu^^, lie* NiU'd, 
Somme, and Chareiite Inb'rimn’o. and for a di'. i-ion 
of Paris, and was eltMgtMl in eadi case. Shortly 
afterwards, however, in* wa.^ pro-e<‘u<ed (hr alh'giri 
xnisappropriation of ]Hih!ie mmiey \s!iile war 
minister, and, having tli'd the eouiury, was <-on- 
denined by default. llt‘ thmi Imd to seek n'i'ugo in 
England, and he tirierward> iivetl in Jeivey' tind 
Brussels. 

Boulay de la Meurtlie, Count Antoine, 
stato.srnaii, was born in 17«d, at {'htiiuiionzey. iti 
the Vosges. He ado])1ecl the sitle t»f 1 he Bevohstion, 
and afterwards of Napoleon, and to(»k an active 
])art in preparing the ('ode (tiril. He wrote an 
essay on The ComoionwcoUh in Fnifhind, and dit'd 
in Paris, ill 1S40. 

Boulder-clay, a clay containing- boulders or 
fragntents of various other rocks. Boulder-clays 
are of Pleistocene age, being eitlier marine jimj 
stratified, in which case Huty, or Hu‘ liouhlers tiny 
cunttdn, are tlie r{‘sult of fioaiing iee, or terrestrial 
Jind unstratified, when they re])resent the ground- 
moraine of a. glacier or ice-siie(‘t. The boulders 
ninge in .size from mere grit up to masses weighing- 
many tons, the latter in Britain being move frequent 
in the nortli. From the stbumlanec^ of jiellets of a 
hard chalk, mainh' derive<l from Lincolnsliire, 
much of the bonlder-clay of SniTolk, Flssex, 
Hertfordshire, etc., is almost white and is known 
as the chalky boulder-ckiy. In Fc'otland boulder- 
ehiy is commonly known as HU. Gnivels and sands 
are commonly ass<»dnted with the clay, soinclimes 
as mere local patches lenticnhir in form, and some- 
times more extensive, ibn-ived fossils, often ice- 
scratched, occur in the clay, and llint-inqdements 
have appanmtly Ikhui IVaiml und<>r some layers of 
it ; but the tit tempts to siilHlivide it and to cfu’rtflate 
its divisions chronologically have md as yet been 
successful. The clay is somelimes remarkably 
contorted, as at Cvotiu.s- and (Smlbury, and may 
enclose larg<‘ d<*taehed inasx's <4’ oldtT formations, 
and this disturbed cliaracter frequently extemls to 
the u])]»er ]iart of the underlying meks, suggesting 
a plnugbing aeliun of ice driven over tin; surfa(!e 
with enormous force. bouldi'r-elay varif'S in 
thickness from 80 or 60 Aet downwards, iKung 
gmterally thinner on nionntain-slojx’s. it oocurs 
cxtensiv(dy in iS(totlaml, England, nortii of the 
Thames, Scandinavia, Nortli Gennaiiy, Northern 
ainl Central Kussia, and in the northern half of 
North America. 

Boulevard (a French c{)rru)>tion of theGenuan 
hoUirerh, English huhrarh). ]>ro])erls, tlu^ ramtiart 
of a fortified city, i’art of the fortili<*alions (d* 
Paris was ixunoved in I78<i. and the space con- 
verted into avenues fhniked by tw(i rows of trees. 
To these the term was ap]»li(‘d, and it was after- 
wards extended to the similar streets (Boulevard 
des Capuclnes, de^s Italieiis, tde.), formed under th(i 
Second Enquire by Baron Haussmann, which are 
one of the itKJst striking featuresof modern J’ari.s. 
These of course are not on tin* sites of hn-tihcatioiis. 
They have been imitattni in other Frmich towns, in 
New York, and, to some extent, in London. 
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Boulogne-Siir-Mer, n. ^eapoH tm the n«)rth- 
w<“>t ct'a"! o!’ KrJiJHHs lat. It’/ N., leiijJC. 0^ 

W., ill tlu' *h‘j'.arrnn'iit I’lw-dt'-Calais, head of 
are 'Hd5‘-”s“hi!‘!it and of eantoiu siluated a.t t!u‘ 
inouth of till- !>iaiie wideli ^io\v^ into the Straits 
of Oo^t'F. ft pi'oM'iits t hri*e p‘eat points of int< Test ; 
1st. it !-> fhi* ,a‘n‘at .seat <tf the Krejteh North S<‘a, 
fi-hihij;’ trade; 2nd. as fioitiu' one' of tf)(; }»riiudptt1 
ports of debarkat ion from lhi,^‘lan<l : /*rd, as likely 
to Im*. wlam the m-w liarftour is tinished, a vtay 
important naval station. 

'l*he town, biiilt. upon du' iTTht hank of tliel.iane, 
is{ii\ided into the I'jtper and Lower towns. 'I’ho 
rpp'*r town is liie aneieih fortilii'd lkiiiloji*iiii, and 
is sma’nunded by ramparts, throim-ft udtieii yon 
enter Iw a fmeold pateuay into the Place (tod'droi, 
udn-re are the Hbiei de Ndife, and tfic eatfjedral — 
mod«'ru uhieh, with its dome :iiH) feel hijLrh, 
eoisl all's a niiraenhins insam.* of tlie Viiyin. 'riiis 
imap'e. ai^eordimj; In tradition, arrivefl of its own 
ac'eoril in a bnat at itoulup-ne, and inis always bemi 
Imld in liinii vener.at ion. The easth*, Imiit 12oL 
will be reniemiMwed a-^ file prison of Louis Na]Htl{‘Ou 
after the failure of his iiofed Hoiilop’ne expedition, 
in I8ft>. The ramjiarts liave l;een ]ilanted with 
trees and btnn a ^ileasant jToiuenade aroniid the 
I’pjtertown, 

'I'he Lower town eontaiiis the ])ictur(‘s<]ue but 
somewhat dirty lishinp-ouarters. and the many 
iiotels and shops whieh have prown out of the 
eiMss-eijannel tratlie, and t lie liTeat colony of Eng- 
lish, wlio, for divers rea.son.s— -more in former times 
tfian n<iW“~ wished to lu' out of England, and found 
iJmiiogJie a pleasant spot, and one not too n'lnote 
from their own shore.s. The fishing population 
form a striking feature in llm daily life of Itoulogne, 
and few cun visit the town without admiring the 
springy walk and t h(‘ fpuiint cajis of the. tisii\viv(‘s. 
Omi should not omit to visit the open market, by 
Ht. Nicholas* {•hureii, in t he st.(‘ep Grand’ Kue which 
leads uj) to the nurqtarts, ttr the neighbouring 
village of PortaleL, with its dmtincfc populace, 
tvho retain tlieir own peculiar costume, 

'I’hreii hridgf'S ovt't* file Liane join Boulogne to 
Its suburb of (h*tpe<‘urc, Nvhere are the nuhvay 
works and most of tin* factories, 'fhese are 
'ciiletiy pottery, gla.ss and tile works, salt and 
sugar nhimnies, spinning mills, steel pen factories, 
cement w’orks, smelting furnaces, and iron foun- 
dries. 'riiere is an important iron foundry at ti 
village a mile or tw<» out, of Boulogne. The new 
<l('ep-sea. harbour will be contained liy a bn‘ak- 
water of about LPDU yards long, with a central 
nwtle of alKUft 1.200 yards by 20t) yards wide, and 
will accommodate the largi^st vessels at low water. 

’fhe sands of Boulogne make, a pleasant bathiug- 
g:ronnd and lounge; and (tf late a doctor has put 
them to a mov use, by bringing serofukm.s and 
racliitic childrtm to tlie samls, and making them 
talc<‘ a daily sand-bath (so t<» speak) in the sun. 
Thi.s has brought about .some wonderful cures — 
wh(‘ther tluy ’be liie efiVet of tlie siirul, or the sun, 
or the; air, or all together, 'the 'rintelleries make 
a|«*etty ganlcii and recreation ground, and it is a 
pltitisant walk out over tlm dill to the Napoleon 
Column, erected partly to commemorate the first 


distribution (1801) of the cross of. the Leghni of 
Honour by Na.poleon, aiul pa.rtly to commemorate, 
the celebrated cam]) wliich was piridied on this 
spot when Napoleon fornu'd tlie pi“oj<!Ct of iin'u.d- 
iiig England by inea,ns of a, fiotilla. of ilat-bottoniod. 
boats. "Boulogne is said to have been founded liy 
Caligula, who’ built a liglithonse at Bonoiiia,. After 
different changes, it belonged, in T.135, to the Duke 
of Burgundy, and became a Erench ]jnssession in 
1477, under Louis XL It was taken by Henry VI I L 
in L544, but \wis restored to Fra, nee in loob. 
Godfrey de Bouillon wa.s Count of Boulogne. The 
underground parts of tlie castle are of great arGh- 
jeological inb're.st. 

Bomlogne-stir-Beiiie, a. town of France, in 
the {seine d(‘])artmeiif. arroiidisseitumt of iSt. Denis, 
e.n The right ]>ank of lim {Seine, and a, bout five 
miles froi'n i’ari.s. It lies IxTwimn the .Seine and 
t]i(‘ well-known wood calhid the Bois de Boulogne, 
and is o})p<»site St. Cloud. It is not without some 
comiee.lion with Boulogne-sur-Mer, since, in Lhlh, 

1 Phili])i)e \L gave leave to Parisians and otliens who 
had made tiie }»ilgrimage to Boulogne-siir-lMer, to 
])uild a church ar tlie village of JMenus, by St. 

; Cloud, and this clnirch, becoming also the object 
of a })ilgriruage, soon giive a new importance to 
the village. The Bois de Boulogne — called also the 
Forest of Born'iviy, and, in old times, the Wood of 
St. Cloud — is between Boulogne and Riris, and ha.s 
lieen from time almost immemorial, and still is, 
one of tlie cliief pleasure places around Paris. 
A visit to Paris would be incomplete without a. 
drive in the Bois ; and it is in some measure to 
Paris Avhat Kotten Row is to London, save that it 
is more democratic and considerably more varied 
in its pleasures. It is now a gigantic park, with 
water, wood, lawns, fountains, avenues, and broad 
walk.s, having been made over to tlie city of Paris 
in iSfilL TTiere was a royal castle here, said to 
have been built by Francis f., in remmnbrance of 
the castle where Charles V. kept him prisoner; 
and the Bois was one of the scenes of the extra- 
vagant pleasures of the court and noblesse down 
to the Revolution, when it became equally the 
resort of the dandies of the First Republic, and is 
still the necessity of life to fasliionabli^ Paris under 
the ITiird Re])ublic. Tlie wood sulfered in 1815, 
when part of the army of occupation was en- 
camped there, and military necessities played 
havoc with it during the siege of Paris in the late 
Franco-German war of 1870. It wuinld not be 
right to (jnit the subject of Boulogne-sur-{8oine 
without a wor<l of tribute to the many laundresses 
for whom the town is famous. 

Boxilton, !1 VIatthew, English engiiu'er and 
manufacturer (1728-1800). Born at P>irmiiigham, 
he succe.eded to his fat tiers important busint;ss, 
as stamper and worker in nu'tal, and having 
discovered a new imdhod of inlaying steel, he 
founded his aftt;rwar<l.s famous factory at .Solio, 
near Birmingham. .Seven years afterwards he 
began to use steam, and wmit into partnerslii]) with 
' James Watt. The t.wo togi'ther made nuiny im- 
provements in eiigiiK'-bnilding, and they ajiplied 
steam tuthe working of an engine f or striking medals 
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and coining money. Very soon they were employed 
in minting silver and copper for 'the East India 
Oomj^any, for Sierra Leone, and others, and their 
principle was adopted at the Tower Mint. Boulton 
had also an iinpoidant foundry at Smethwick for 
iLiaking the diiTcrent parts of steam-engines. 
Ba,ul L, of liussia, connnissioned him to supply 
St. Petcrsl>urg with all apparatus necessary for 
two niinting-liouses. In 1773 he discovered a 
method of mechanically engraving two-coloured 
pictures. He was a, iiiember of the Royal 
Societies of London and Edinburgh, and did much, 
both by his own elforts and discoveries, and by 
his generous patromige, to advance mechanical 
knowledge and practice. 

Boundary, in Geometry, means the geometrical 
cTitity tliat sc})arat(*s any other geometrical entity 
from its surroumlings. The four gcMnnetrical entities 
usually dealt with are solids, .surfaces, lines, and 
] mints. A solid is bounded. I,)y surfaces, a surface 
by lines, and a. line by points. If the surfaces 
bounding a solid be given, the solid is completely 
determined. But given the close curve bo>inding 
a. surface, we may obtain an intinite number of 
other surfaces with the same boundary. So also 
an infinite number of dilTcnu)! lines may be bounded 
by the same two points. [CxEOMETliY.] 

Bounding Charter, A term msed in the 
Law of Scotland for indicating lands by their 
boundaries. A bounding charter passes the right 
to everything witliin the bounds therein set forth 
(hence the term), but it does not permit the 
acquisition of anything outside such bounds. If the 
subject matter of the charter be bounded by walls, 
these do not, generally speaking, pass by the grant, 
and where a wall is intended for mutual use, this 
should be expressed. The boundaries described 
determines the extent of the grant, though its 
measurement may exceed the (quantity stated in 
the grant. 

Bounds, Heating the. an old English custom, 
wliich has parallels in otlier countries. Usually at 
Whitsuntidt? the clergy, churchwardens, and b«>ys 
of the jiarish school used to peramhulate the boun- 
daries of the parish, tiie hoys striking tlio boundary 
line from time to time with willow wands. Honu*- 
times the boys W(‘re whipped at important jjoirits, 
to fix the .subjects in their minds. 'I’he cu.stom 
lasted in some places far into this century. 

Bounty. 1. A sum given by a government, 
tltiier direelly or in the form of a remission of 
taxation, to encourage some hraiicii of manufac- 
ture or pn^ductiou among its inhabitants. Such 
bounties were eommon in Adam Smith's time, and 
tlu^ “sugar lH)unti(‘s‘’ (which are a return of tljc 
tax }iai<l on all such sugar as is exported) given by 
France, Germany, and other foreign nations for the 
manufaduro of bt‘etroot sugar, are a familiar 
modern instamc. TIsc main economic objection to 
them is that they draw part of tlie capital of tlie 
{‘.ountry into a l>usin(\ss wiiidi is not natiiraliy 
}>rofitablc <mough to attract it, but which is made 
attractive at the exjamse of the tax-payor. Thus 
tiie aggregate national capital does not increase so 


fast as it would were it hit almic; and tho e rent »>r the 
national capital tlie uhto ('utplnyuu-nt idr labour. 
Thus the bountv ovimiually dcu-ai^ its ttwn 

2. The sum of uiom-y ]iai<l in rccruils i»n 
entering the service. In \var tiiue, in Eugland and 
America, this lias often hemi large, hi tie* great 
French war it w.us somelimcs ujAvards of T20. A 
bounty of £2 per annum is now givi-n tn eacii mmi 
in the militia, reserve d llic Briti^li army. 

3. The Royal Bounty is (o) an annual grant of 
£2,000 to tiie Church of jScotland, (7/) t]n‘ sum givms 
in England for encouraging the breed of hni>cs, 
hitherto u.sually expend eel in Queen's Plau-s, The 
Queen’s Bounty is the sum, usually of £I ])er chihl, 
given by Her Majesty to poor women who have 
three or more children at a, birth. 

BomCfTietin, tlu* Freiieii ])opular name of tlie 
Ibex (q.v.), CK^casioually used in English literature. 

Bourbaki, CHAiti.Es Ben is Soteu. F'reiu'h 
general, born at J’aris INIO. of a Gmek family. He 
entered the Frenc-li army as subdiimtenant of 
Zouaves in 1830, and went through the (liiferent 
steps to tlie rank of general-nf-divishtn, which lie 
obtained in 1857. He to«jk part in the Crimean 
war, and distinguished himself at Alma, Inker- 
mann, a.nd the taking of vSebastopoI, ami was also 
in the Italian eatnpaign of 1859. ih; commanded 
the Imperial Guard at Metz in LS7<.), and afttuavards 
under tlie Dictator Gambetta lie corarnanded the 
army of the Loire. He failed to break through 
the Brussinn line at Belfort, and met with other 
.serious reverses, and his army, after much sutfer- 
ing, was forced to cross the Swiss frontier near 
Pontarlier. He then attempted suicide, in despair. 
After commanding an array corps at I^yons for a 
few years, he retired in 1881. 

Bourbon, a French family name, which became 
that of tlie royal houses of France, of Spain, and of 
Naple.s and the Sicilies, besiiles having several 
collateral branches. When the (^aistable (’harles 
do Boiirhon was disinherited ami c{i<‘d (,sv,?a /jcttf/r) 
his pos.'‘'essions fell to a. younger bram.-h of ihe 
family, ami so finally to Antoine (1537 •I5()2), wlto 
by ids marriage with Jeanne d’AIhret luvame King 
oi' Navarre, (if this marriage wow burn Catherimj 
de Bourbon and Henri de Bourbon, wlm, as Henry 
JV., beoame King of Franc«‘, and tiuG’minder of the 
Fri*nch royal hnu.se of Bourbon. It is imposi^ihle, 
in a limited sjiaee. to give more than the barest 
outline of each of tlie chief hraiichcs; — 

/W//. .Iioierhon.<, 1. Henri IV. (1,589-1310). 
2. Li>lJl8 Xni. fids 2ml son, Philippe <r()rluins, 
was founder of the Oilcans brancli] (13iO-HHH). 
X Louis XIV. (1343-1715) [his gramlson, Bldlippe 
(I’Anjou, was founder of the Spanish bramdi]. 

4. Louis XV. (1715-1774). grandson of Louis XIV. 

5. Louis XVI. (1774-1793), grandson of Louis XV,. 
beheaded. 3, LoUJS XVIi. (1785-1795), diil not 
reign, died in theTenqile (prison). 7, Louis XV] If. 
(1814-1824), brother of Louis XVI. 8. Charles X. 
(1824-1830), brolluT of Loui.s XV i. X Henrl 
D uke of Bordeaux, Count of (''Iiamhord. born 1820, 
never reigned, and di<‘d ehildl(*ss, 1883, thus ending 
the eldest branch of the French Bo\irb(>nB. 
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llnnu-h L oi' Orleans, 

17 n!. ti. Philumm:, regent. ditHl 1 T 2 II 
iT-Vi. 1, Lf»Ui.'-PniiJ pi’K.duid 17s5. 
,1. i.nl In PiLlLll'in' (ivjalitr), bebeJidetl ITbo. 

I.Mri" Phiui’pi:. kiiig diet] in (-xlle 

i.'iHiN i^hilip|)t‘ leh idiir who^ nr tlu'ir 
df'<‘('!iMaat !!tav vt-pmsml the legiliinate braueh 
nf dif Freneli rtty.-il iioUNf, 

Sjuhitsh Itiffirhthf,-. 'i’his ijrain'li has liardly 
played a Mitradi'nt par! in Eun»pean [ittlities In eall 
I'la'^itueh nnt it iH*gin.> wit li Philippe nf Anjoii, 
MTfjiit! grainKnu ttf LuiiiN XIS'., \v}in was ealied to 
tie* SpaniNii dirnne by the will nf (,'liarles IL, 

iune nf and wa-* entuited as Jdilii[>pe IV. 

1. PitJi.inrK V. ( !T«*!*d71t;). 2. Kkudinand VI. 

(17l‘l iT.V*). tiieti eInldh‘Ns. P, idr.VRl.lts Hi. 

{IT.Va 17'''^;. -'(li (){ Piaiippt* V. !. riiARLHS IV. 

( } 7sS- .,i-eNiL;iH‘d hi- ri-jlits in ispv td Niipnh'nll I,}. 
.7. PitRinsAN!* VI I. dsii IsPLd, ditMl wiilaajt ^tais. 

{>Ani:(j.{; IL c |s;;;h .h-poM-il in istis); her Hg-lit 
Vv'a" diNpati'd h\ hi r nnelt* Don Carina, ynnun’tn’ 
Ndi! ip' fharle- !\’. 7. ALKn^^n Xlh { l.'^7 l-lb''^7»). 

X. Al.FnNM) Xlil. ( pn-thniannN. issijy 

'I'hr X<*ap(t!it;ni hi'.nieli began with ('harles lU. 
(a ijf Idnlijtpe ,ti‘ Anjou. King of ISpaiii) 17I>8. 
and eiiiietl with Franeis II. (great-gv<‘at“graiidson 
of (.'luirles III,), who was exjjelled in bSdO. aiul the 
kingdom emjie to an end. 

Bourbon, CifAitLics. Duke oia enniijionly 
eaih'd the ( 'oiistable de lltjurl ton, Vomit ctf Mnnt- 
]H‘nsif'V and la iMarche, warrior and adventurer 
(1 ilHi- 1527). By birth Iht* .seeond son of the Count 
of 3Iont]tensier, he beeaine possi'ssed, liist ]>y the 
death of his eldest brother, and seeond by a 
niar'dage with his e(»ur.in. sSuzaiine de Bourlton, of 
the iinnieiiNt* pixtjterty of the Bomboiis, iiaduding, 
among <it her parts, pMturbonnais. half of Auvergne, 
la IMiirelu*, and Beaujoiais, Beginning his life of 
a stddier as tlui eoiupanion in arms of Jiayanl, ho 
lived to reoeive Bayards dying roproaclies for 
having deserted IiIn country. It was his eouragt? 
and (Mtolness that ehiidly eoniribnted the victory ttf 
Agtiadel tl5]5) and saved Burgundy from tlie 
(SwisN. For this vietory Franeis 1.' made him 
Cstiistabie, in 1515 hB almost tnad eonragt* gainefl 
for him the go\i*rimrship <tf .Milan and Biunbardy, 
Soon after, f<jr soiiie cause or other, whether, as 
some .-ay, for ])eing a rival in love of the king, 
or whether, as others say. for disdaining tlie love 
of ].ouis<* of Savoy (tiia <|ueeii-in»»ther'i lie fell 
into disfavour, and the king heaped many sliglits 
upon him. 'J’hinns Avent from bad to worse, till at 
last, when I .(ou iso of Sa\oy laid claim to the jio.s- 
.sos-inn <tf !lie Ihuirhous. he began ta intrigtm with 
(diaries 7'., asking in marriage the hand of Eleanor, 
tiie Kmjteror's sisttT, and oifering liis aid in tin* 
invasion nf Fniiiee, His treaeht*ry was discovered, 
aiul in 1525. instead of arriving in (lerinany as tin 
inipiuiant muierah he i cached it as a fugitive, ddie 
Emperor, iiowevt*r. gave him Hie post of lieutenant- 
general, and -ent him to ha!}', where he defeated 
and drove out tlie Frencli under Bonnivet. It was 
at Htis piiini that lu* ri'ceived the reproaclio.s of the 
dying Bayard. He went on his course, and had ti 
great simre in the victory of Psivhi—.so disastrous 


to JhAOicis I. {see raiut.ofJNE-SL'n-SEixK), and 
then, perhap.s thinking liiinself neglected, startefl 
a war on hisown aia'uunt in Italy, in order to make 
Iiimself King of Vlilan. Played wirli on all sides— 
by the vSpanisii, liy the Emperor, by Francis J.— he 
becatiK‘ dcspi‘rate, and getting togethei' an army of 
free-lanei'' — smdi as we read of in Bnlwer Lytton's 
Rienzi — he attacked Rome aiul was luortally 
wounded, it is said by Benvenuto Cellini, in the 
assault. Flis comrades buried him at Caeta. 
An edict of parliament at Paris branded his 
inemory, ordered ins possessions to be ttirteitcf!, 
and his housv? to bo painted yellow — the traitor's 
colour. Charles ^k liad gratitude enough to insist, 
in the treaty of Cambrai," on a. jiart of tlii.s sentence 
being remitted. 

Botirboimais, an ancient province of France, 
«mce tlie ducliy of Bourbon, belonging to the 
departments of the Allicr, Puy-de-Doine, tlie 
Crens<e and the Cher, and lying to tlie north of 
Auvorgiu'. '.riie Loire, liomids it on the east, and 
Hie Ciier on the west, aiul the Allier cuts it into 
two unequal part.s, called res]')OCtiA-el,v Upper and 
Lower Bovirbonnais. Its capital is Moiilins, and 
among it.s great towns are Gamiat, Montbiclion, 
and Vichy, Bourbonnais produces wine, grains, 
herap, ami fruit; and has iron and copper mines, 
and coal pits, and a.Iso n.ia.rble quarries. Its 
mineral waters are abundant and renowned. 

Bourdaloue; Louis (1()32“ 1704), bom at 
Bonrges, died at Paris, great French preacher. 
Becoming a. Jesuit novice at sixteen years old, he 
finished Ins course, and preached for some years 
in Hie provinces. .He was called to Paris in 1670, 
wlien Bossuet was at the height of his fame. He 
succeeded Bossuet, whose other duties made him 
)jreach less often, and if he did not surpass Bossuet 
lie .suffered no loss by comparison with him. 
I\Iadame de Sevigne vvas charmed with his preach- 
ing. and he was sent for to piroach at Court ten 
times, whereas a premdier hardly ever appeared 
there ni«.n*e than three times. Ikirliaps the greatest 
coinjiliinent to his talents was the exclamation of 
Marshal de Grammont— “ By Gf)d, he is right!*’ 
Fenelon, strang(‘ly enough, (aindmnns him ]'iretty 
severely as an orator. ^V)ltaire puts him alongside 
Pascal, the great o^ijxment of the Jesuits, He has 
been called “king of preachers, and preacher of 
kings.” His pure morals and virtuous life diil much 
to counteract PascaVs accusation.s against the 
Order. Buurdalone dieil witli calmness and resig- 
nation, in full harness, at the age of seventy-two. 
Among his best sermons are those on The (\nicep- 
fim^ The. Lad Judptneiif, and The Fo/yirejie.se 
if Iwfnries : and his inastcrjiieee is tliought to be 
that on The Pasdan, in which he shows that the 
death of Christ is the trinmph of .liis power. 

Bourdoxi de TOise, FuAxcyiis Louis (imrn 
about 1750, died 1707), a French n'vulutionist, ami 
member of the Convention. He was l)orn. near Com- 
pnegne, of a family of farmers, ami having read for 
the bar, became* an agent to the ];arHanu;nt of 
Paris. He threw himsiif with enthusiasm into the 
revolutionary cans(‘, joined in the attack on the 
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and wa?^ soiit t«'t thn Convent inn ]>y tlio 
depart n lent of the Uis(*, whose name In*- adopted. 
He \oted for the death, witiiout respite or appeal, 
of tlie kin;^^ and had a sliare in the fall of 
the Girondins. tShortly afterwards lie fell ont with 
Rulx^spierre, who had him excluded from the 
Jacobins. From this natment he became more 
and more anti-revolnt ionist, and, as a member of 
the (’(Mincil of .Kiv(i Hnmlred, t;-ave such offence to 
thost‘ in power that he was bauislied by the Direc- 
tory to Guiana, where he soon died, lie was ac- 
cused of having made a fortune by trafficking in 
assignats and national projiorty. 

Bourdon Gauge, an instrument for measuring 
gaseous or li<pud pres.^nre, v(*ry exteiisi\’ely adopterl 
in mechanical engineering, i i' a bent tube be clo.sed 
at one end, and then be subjected to internal thud 
pressure a])plied at the 
other end, greater than 
that of the atiuospliere 
outside, the tube will 
^ tend to straighten itself. 
An opposite etiect mani- 
fests itself when the 
internal pressui*e is re- 
duced below that of the 
atmosphere. If one end 
of the tube be fixed, tlie 
motion of the other 
end may bo nuide to 
record the difference between external and internal 
pressures. This is the ]->rinciple of the Bourdon 
gauge, a sketch of whose working piirts is here 
given. T A is the bent tube, shown in section at s. 
It opens at T into the boiler, condenser, or other 
vessel where the pressure is to be estimated, B is 
the dosed end of the tube. Its motion is made to 
turn the needle b p, pivoted at c, by means of tlui 
.small link A B. Tbf‘ motion maybe more neatly 
magnified by means of spur-gearing. 

Bourgelat, Claudr (1712-“17T9), founder of 
veterinary surgery in France. Born at Lyons, lie 
became a Ixirrister, (juitted Ihe bar for the army, 
where be IxHaune one of the first horsemen 
in Europe. Always fond of horses, and stufing 
tliat Ibcrc %vas no method in farriery as then 
practisixl, ho entered on a (amr.^e of comparative 
anatomy, juid with a view to the better nnder- 
.staudiug of animals he made himself tborouglily 
actpiainted with the human .subject. The first 
veterinary school was opened in 17<»2 at Lyons, 
and attracted students from all Eurojte. The 
government made him insjiector-gcneral of all 
veteninary schools, and in i7f>r> be founded the 
school of Alfort. He was not only a thoroughly 
scientific man, hut also an elegant and voluminous 
writer. He corrt‘s}H)ndcd wfith many European 
celeLriiies, and tiiere are extant two very inter- 
esting kdters from Voltaire to liim, touching 
chielly on diseases of animals. Frederick the Great 
■wrote to ;isk his opinion wlietherthc gallop or the 
trot is t!i(‘ b(*ttor pace for a, cavalry charge. Bour- 
g(4at deluded in favour of the trot. 

Boui?g- 6 li-BresS 6 , u town of B'rance, in the 
department of Ain, chief town of department, 
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arrondissemeiil, and (•antmu nii tlie Irh hank of 
the lieyssouse, tliirty-scvcn miles nurlh-enst of 
Lyons, and about 2oo mile'. r.ouih-en>.t of Laris. 
Tiui town is well-buiit and laid out, asul lias a 
fine church, in which are nionume/ifs to (Jcntu'al 
Joubert and to Bichat rhe great anaiumist. La- 
lande, the astroimmcr, was horn lu-rc. as was also 
Sliclmud, the historian. Outside the svalls is the 
tine Gothic church of cur Lady (»i‘ Brmi, Tlserc 
are here manufactories of cnrtlumwan*, pottery, 
and jewels; and a trade in corn, wine, horses, 
cattle, and the famous poultry of the place. 

Bourgeois Type. [BruxTixct.] 

Bourgeoisie (German town), in France 
of the last century, the professiunnl and mercantile, 
and shop-ke(‘ping clasMjs. as contrasteil with the 
nobles an<l the ])casantry. The term is now us<,‘d 
by socialist writtu-.s specially for the ca]>italis1 and 
middle cla.ss as (‘ontrasted with artisans and 
Ijibourers. Seltlshm'ssand narrownos are attributed 
by them to the ‘‘ boiirgtxiis spirit.” 

Bonrges, Frmich town, di^jiartment of Cher, 
head of (U^partuKUit, arrondissenumt, and canton, 
at the junction of the* Auron ami Ytni'e, about 
150 miles south of J^aris. It is a town of (.con- 
siderable military importance, and contains an 
ansenal and cannon foundry. There are cloth and 
blanket fact(»ries, cuthuy* works, and nurseiy 
gardens, and there is a gO(xl trade in hemp, wine, 
wo(.)l and agricultural produce, The noble cathe- 
dral of St. Stcphmi is a fine s]'>eciraen of thirteenth- 
century architecture. The Town Hall was the 
house of the famous Jncipies Cccur. Charles VILV 
treasurer, and is a fine example of the domestic 
architecture of the fifteenth century. There are 
other good Renaissance bouses, Bourges was 
the birthplace of Louis XL, and of Boiirdaloue. 
Under the Homan occupation Bourgc‘s was called 
AvariC 7 im, from Aiurm, tlu^ Italian name of the 
Y5vre. Ciesar, in his (Jommenfar(e,% says it was 
om? of tlio finest cities of the Gauls. It after- 
wards became the capital of Berry, and as such 
und(;rweni many sieges. Charh‘S VII. found a 
refugee here at II'kj he<ginning of his nugn, and was 
in conseqmuice calh'fl the King of Bourges. 'ria* 
university founded at Bourges in 14(ffi by Loins XL 
had a great r(‘})utation, and among its professcu's 
was the famous lawyin* Cujas. 

Bonrget, Ebnest, French dramatic author, 
died ISiH. His ])iec(‘Nlho chief of wliich is])erhaps 
X(? Sire de Frane-lioinij, have befui extcmsively 
played at the Port(‘-.Saiiit-Martin, Hie Bouffes- 
Barisiens, and other like theatres. He was one 
of the authors of Chaiimni^ Papnlaires de France. 

Bourget, BAtrii, French novelist and es.sayist, 
born at Amiens 1852. His novels are of the mod(.‘rn 
school of psychological analysis and insearch, and 
are written in a clear and ]>leasing style. He is 
said to take peculiar pains in revising and polishing 
what he writes. His KH$aL^de I^sjfchohHjie 

contemporame are of much inten>t,an<I his no%'els, 
th Crime dFlmovr and Mcminujes^ are favourites 
with some. 
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Bourglieticrinid®, J J * »5^y Crinoiflea-C)!* sea 

Ml uiilrh lilt- 1 lUrut'ijuei’nmivm 

i'' a rMnur.Mii iii tlu* Kti|j;*lisU clialk. 

Botiriglioii, AN'i’O! N KTTH ( i (riTj-KiRO), a reli- 
\'5'-'iMn.‘(ry, who in part to have antici- 

Joanna, ^^oiithenfo, ami in part tlu‘ Salvation 
•Arniv. ilor oxi raNiii^'anf. ideas and utterances 
eauNcdt her to }>e dri^■eu from Klaiiders, lirabaiit, 
Holljoal, HoMf'iii. and Al'-ace, and she finally died 
in Friesland. AuKUie: <it}ier curious speculations in 
whieii .she jnd.uleod, was the nature of Antichrist, 
as !(} wiiose birth and appearance she was fiilly 
inForined, <o<‘n to his eoiapie.vinn and the colour of 
his hair, ‘^lie aKo had a vision as to Iiosv Adam 
was shaped and t'oriaed Indni'e his fall. Her works 
were pifolishod at Anmloi'dain ( IbTh-HlSj), in 21 
voiuntes, and sona* of tin* iojist entertaining have 
hern tnin.dafed iato Euylish. 

Bourmont, i-ons ArocsTH ‘\Af!ToK, Comtk 

t)H tlHA!sNi:s in; (I77:‘ FAtly Marshal tJ' France, 
horn at. th(‘ eastjr of llournionl., lie was an otli<M'r 
of the Freii/'h u’card" at the time of tin* rtrvolut ion. 
H(‘. fouultt in tiie a»‘iny (J' Conde, ami with tiie 
royalists till the iaihuv of the cause. For .^oine 
time he remained in liidsngat Paris, but issiis}te(‘.ted 
of having t,]nne so with the connivance of the 
antliorities. and to liave played a »lonhle ixirr. 
However that may lie, he was impri.soned after the 
attempt T<t assassinate Napoleon. He esea]K!d 
to Portugal, and was at Lis]»mi when Jttnot took it 
in bSiO. He came Imck to France, and was imide 
cohmel by Nhijioleon. His courage tind talent shown 
in the dilferent campaigns advanced liini to the rank 
of general cd division. At Napoleon’s downfall he 
beetuneoncof lautis XY 1 1 1.'s generals, a.nd, smit with 
Ney to bar Napoleon’s advance during the Hundred 
Days, he tiguln took a coniniand undtn’ tlic 'IiIni])<*ror, 
wlio appointed him ag'ainst ('arnot’s advice, who 
distrusted .Itounnoni, 'I’his distrust seems to have 
been Justified, fur hoiirmont soon (Inserted to Louis 
XVIIL, wlio was at Ghent. At the restoration he 
received a (*oininand, fought in >S pain in hS2J, and 
in ix2b he bceame iiiinister for war. Hi IHJO he 
commanded th(‘ army that eomjmn'ed Algiers, and 
was made Marshal <jf France. At the revolution 
of July he refuse?! idlegiancf* to Louis Philip)] le, and 
wais driven from the army. After trying in vain to 
raise a. coimter-rtu'oluiion, he wtmt to Portugal, and 
made an unfortunate campaign tliere for Don 
MigiuJ. He tritHl \ahtly to return to France in 18f0, 
did return later, and hnahy die»l at his birtliplnce. 

Bourne, HAiLnopitx}], or JVixterboukne, an 
intenniltent spring or stre^am. oiuturring commonly 
it5 chalk dislriets aft m* an exceidionally wet .season. 
They owe their (U'igin toa. general riseof water inidm’- 
gromid throughout, the area, flowing ontatall points 
wlnu’e the level of tin* surfaci* of tlm ground is lower 
than iJie level to which the imrlerground W’ator rises 
{m:tuTafhin-jibi/i.e), 'i'hey t luu'efore often How along 
tho^e •"dr} \alle\s” of our chalk downs which were 
probably permanent, watenuun-ses in a more pluvial 
period. They rbtyat HemtJ Hempstetid and Henley 
In the Chiltern Hills, at- Croydon, Caterhatn, 
thaui and Eptsom in the North Downs, at Ashconibe 
near Lewes, and at Lavant iu the South Downs, and 


also in Wiltshire and l)or^et^hir(^. From the time 
of WiTkwortlt in t he loth eejitury, and the credulous 
John Aubrey in the 17th, to our own tiinc, the out- 
break of these bournes has Ikmui ]>op->alaiiy supposed 
to fonvshadow national misfortune. 

Bourixe, IHgiii (1 772-1 S,’32), hmmhu' of tlm seel 
of Primitive Methodists. He was a Wesleyan, I)iit 
as his habit of open-air [uvaeliing and inecJing did 
not meet with the a])j>rovai of that body, he 
.separa,ted from llaun, or was cut olf by them, and 
in 1x10 founded the first comnmnity of Ih'imitive 
Aletliodists. Altlunigh following his occupation of 
car])cnter and huiMer, lie fouml time to s]U'ead his 
])riucip}es in the Driti.di Ides and tlie rnit(‘d 
States. He seems to have IcmI an exemplary life, 
iliid he was much edeenied by his sect. 

Bourne, A'inchxt ''h;ho--!747). was educated at 
Westminster, and after graduating at Trinity 
Colh'g«*, Cambridge, and getting ti fellowshi]) 
tlu’i'e, lie wtmt back to minster .as a, master, 
when* ho gjiined mueli naiown as a, Latin versitier, 
writing some goixl original jioenis. and making 
hai)]ty Latin translations of Englishliallads. Cowper 
admired Itim, and transl.ated some of his poems, and 
Ijarnb speaks genially and ])rettily of him. 

Boxirsiemonth, a watering-place of Hamp- 
shire, come much into \-ogne of late as a health 
resort. It is noted for its sands, for its air, which, 
while not relaxing, is soft and agreeable to most 
invalids, for the beautiful scenery of the neighbonr- 
hood and tlie ])ine-eovorefl valley in which it lies. 
It has two pi<u-s, an aqnariiiin, winter garden, town 
hall, sanatorium, and several hospitals. Godwin, 
Mary Wollstoiu'craft, and Mary Shelley are buried 
in the cliurch}7jrd of St. Peter's, Bournemouth, 

Bouroxidjird, a Persian town, in the province of 
Irak-Adjemy, and capital of the government of the 
same name, on the roa,d from Hamadan to Ispahan, 
and about ihl miles N.iV. of the latter. It is well 
situated in a fertile plain, and watered by a river 
bordered by greut tre(;s. Tiie town ha..s a manu- 
facture of coarse cotton goods, and the land around 
is well cultivated. Satfron is grown; there are 
mulberry tnuts h.ir the silkworms, and cotton, 
niaiKe, .sugar-cane, and potatoes are cultivated. 

Bourrienne, Louis Antoine Fauvelet 
(17t)h-*18.‘M), fellow-.studcnt and secretary of Napo- 
leon, He was at Brienne with Napoleon, and 
having followed di])lomacy, he went to Italy with 
NajK'doon ami became Ids private secretary, and 
with Clarke drew u]) the treaty of Camjio-Basso. 
He also went to Kgy])t with Napoleon, and stayed 
with liim till IS02, when, becoming implicated in 
the que.stionabie V)ankru])tcy of a (jontraiUor, he 
was removed and sent as clmr<je (VajTalres to 
Hamburg, where in 1813 la* w.as again mixed up in 
questionable spe(ailat ions. He afterwards Joined 
Louis-Philippe, and became a minister of State 
and deputy of the Yonne. Thti revolution of July 
drove him mad, and in this >tate he died. He 
wrote some memoirs in wlii<!h he sjioki* very plainly 
of Napoleon, hut his statements are not mncli 
tru.stfid, a,nd to <;orreet them tiu*. Count of Aure 
wrote (18:i0) Jhmrrlcnne et f^ea Errewn TolontmTO^ 
at mmlontalm. 


Bowioin. 


Boussa. 
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^BoiISSa, town of Central Africa, (‘a|.*ital of 
kliiirdojti »>j' nana*. on an i.slami of the Qnarra, 
i>r Niu-or, lat. ItC i T X. It in a, fortilU^d jtlrioo, 
aiitl !iio rosjtlriiro uf tin* m o'oroi^u'ft. J*ark 

\\:i> kiilcfi lij-rt' a- ho wa^ ,L;oin_u‘ aptiio Ni^uor. 

Boilterwek, FlinoKnio flTtHl- (hnanan 
]iliiin‘-o|>!ior aiai pniM. 'rh(‘ (li>oij)h^ fir-'t t»f Kaist, 
Cioii (it Ja(‘(itii, h(* nioro iVir his 

skill in i'nrth tlioir Ilian for any 

originality <»f hi^ own. ih* did imioh for oritioi-ai 
a,nd for liiorary history, and liF HhfiU’jf of IW'f nj 
ooJ I^iofi ot’orr hoh^ikj Modoro h*ncfs is of somo 
n-j«iitai ion. His |iot-iry is of Uttlo nioiil. ile was 
oounoiiior of tlio dnohy (»f Woiiuar, and [)rofoss.()s- 
of nhiiosohhy at tldttinu‘on. 

BoXltS Rimes fFt. rhijuiod a Froliol! 

litoraiy fia.-liino. ivoh jdayor j> sajtpliod with 
foiii' or nsoi'o sMiids. oaoli iwoof wliioh an* shnilar 
in sonnd. ‘i’lio-o ar** snjiposod to h(‘ thoondijie's 
of had' linos (i!‘ |((iot!w, which la^ has to <'oiii|i}ot,., 
1’h(' .‘.;;nno is rofotO’d to in AddisonC SjHvf^itor. 

Boiwardia^ a n'ojius of plants of tin' order 
Idiitriaoo'o. witli hri.iiht soaiiof, flowors ; it is niiadi 
iisod for hordoi’s. 

Boxxviiies, a Fronoh \ illaLfo. Xort li di-partmont, 
arrondissoiiKnit of Lillo. from wliioh it. is disinnt 
s niih‘s. It is t)f tuninpuvfanoo, (oxoopt historioally as 
liavitto boon llio soono of ]^!iili})po Angusto's victory 
u\<M’fljo Kmporor Otho IV., in 121 1. 

BovatOj, nr Ox-dAXfJ, w’as nno'oi;L;;})t!i of a 
oariicat(M.H.v. ). Jt w’as an old English im'asnn^ of 
land, as inimh as an ox can plough in a s(‘ason— 
from N to 18 acres, or more, according to the distri(‘t, 

Bovidae^ a family of even-t{JC<l ruminants, hero 
list'd as the «*(|nivalent of Caruumiia or liollow- 
Hornctl Ihiminaiits. Tlie term TJovidm has had 
various detinilions, but in this sense embraces 
fixoii, bisons, luiiTaloos, an1elopt*s, sboop and goals, 
though t]ios(‘ animals liave heen elas^'t'd in three, 
and soiiH'times in as many as iive dit1Vr<‘ni fatnilies. 
.Many of tlu' nu'iiibers of this group art* witlt'iy 
dissimilar in external appearam't*, but lh«i atmec- 
lanl forms are so numennis, and grade into eaeh 
otiior by such im]>eroep1 ibh^ degrees, that it W'as 
found impraolioable to frame stit isfaottu'y dt'lini- 
tions for the smallt'r grnu])s adopt'd by some 
naturalists. For tiiis reason tin* larger di^rmitioii 
of (be family is the more gt'iieral one, tbo antelo[)es, 
oxen, shet‘p and goats being considered as groups, 
each (if which has too much in coiumon with tiie 
(ftherstobe entitled to the rank of a. family. In 
tiu* J'ovidie are included the* typioal ruminants, 
and thos('* of most service to man for food, for 
bc'asts of burden and for llic commercial im- 
portance <»f tlieir skins, boiu‘s, hortis, <‘tc. There 
an* six molar teeth on each side in eticli jaxv ; six 
inc'isors amitwo caniru's in the lower jaw, separated 
by a widt* interval from the molars, and in the 
forf'part' of the upper jaw^ there is a. homy pad, 
against whieh the ineisors and canities of the 
lower jaw biu*. ’I'he frontal appendages dilfer 
widely frosn tliosi* of the det‘r [A^’TLX::Ks], and con- 
sist of Imrn-cores (processe,s of the frontjtl bone), 
covered with a sheath of iiurn, never shed except 
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by tin* Amci'io.iii Pronc-lioni Cicimrall^ 

speaking, liorus ai'o present in both se.xes, some- 
times, however, only in the mak’s. The ibel ai'i^ 
(‘left, aiui there ai'e pern 'rally aeee--'ory !u ofs, 'lie* 
family is eiuelly eoinita o !o' t ho nh i \Vnrld. only a, 
few foiaijs beingfound in Amerie.i. hbr { In* laiirine, 
bi-oiiliiie, and bubaliuo founs nj i;.piea! gMjus llos 
and its allies, .SVC C \ttij:. nx n.\. liisox, in i PAdo ; 
ficc also .VN'rHLoiu;. Coat. IMrsKonx S{f!:ii':i*. 

Bow, tile more (tri( -- i-oinnk'd for«*-e!;d of a ship 
or boat, whieh euls the wator. 'fhe ‘•siarhoard 
bcav and ‘'ptsrt how" are iV'.pcct ively on 1 lie right 
and left haiid side of the m cm (d' rlie dH]( {p.s, j. 

Bow, an instrnmenl for ]i.rojocting an anow. ll 
is Usually made of a jiiei'e of wooii, wi;i|..o omK are 
coimeeted byslriur. [Alfcii iiuv. ' ’Hie teuu is also 
ajipliod to till* iu-i nuiioni whieh; !■> used to ‘•(*1 the 
string- oi' a \iolin, or the like, in rlbi'ation. 

Bowdicli, Tno.UAs EidVAt.M) ( ITIhi jsi'j , Eng- 
lish travellor in Afriea, Eoru at bri-tol. in 
181 j he Went !(» .-eo a relative- Hope Smith — 
governor of the Capt* Coa-l. who eharged him in 
]8p; with a mi-sioii to (bdm'a, to esttdjlish eom- 
nieroiid relations, lie pem-irated as far as Coo- 
ma-sie, and stu'ceeded in his mis'-ioii. He then 
returned to Europe, and wxmt to ikiri*": for the 
{lurpose of seiei)fili(‘ study. In 1822 he with his 
wile und(*rtook a new jourm*y to Afrhai, ami 
explored the mouth ( f the (lamhia. Here he died 
of malignant bwer. He wrote several works. His 
L'lal/fssi/ io fho i\oi ail'll gave 

EurtjjH* its first kuowit'dge of that country. Among 
other things he wrote a tri*atisf» on Hnding the 
longitude at sea by obstn-vation of lunar eclipses. 

Bowditch, Xatiianikl, American astronomer 
(J77d -i8;-i,S). fjorn at 8tdem.in Mjissaclmsetts.and 
practising lirst the trade of a (‘ooper and then Unit 
of ships chandh*!', he sluwved great aptitude for 
mathematies. He studied ha.rd at the seienctg and 
made st'veral voyages witli am ievv t(M'*.lu*ckiiig his 
theorii’s hy praet it'al knowledge. He declined the 
oilers of dili’eront professorships, and became the 
aetuary of an insnranee company. He was after- 
wards pri'sident of the JJosion Aea<iemy of ^(heuct's 
and .Vrts, and a member of the corporation of 
iltirvard College. His best, known works art* tlai 
Amanainx PraatiaaJ Xarif/afar, and a tnm.slaiion 
of Ixipiace's Moaaiiiqae (aianie. 

Bowdler, T 1 1 om as ( 1751 -1 825) , an Euglish 
(‘ditur of Shakes} lean* and tfibimii, whose <*hief 
claim to note* arises from the fm*t that his name -- 
like that of Cajitain boycott — hasgiveutlie English 
language a, new word. He made it his special 
3 n'ovince to look aftc-r tin* morals of hism'iglihours, 
and to this <*nd issued an expurgati'd eiiition of 
8hakespean‘; and in the latter part of his lifi^ 
he prejiaved a similar edition of (Ubbon, from 
which aH passages that he consid<*rt‘d of an immoral 
or irreligious tendency were omittt'd. He \v;is un- 
doubtediya well-meaning niau ; luckily his editions 
are not cheap, so ptaifile can h‘i them ahme. 

Bowdoia, Ja.xiks (1727 - IThT), son of a Frencdt 
merchant forced into exile by the f*diet of Xantes. 
Born in Boston, he was eh'cted to the m nt iuental 
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Botirrienne. 


BotlX*gtieticriaidaB,.-i t'.•3lsli1yof Crinoi<lt*iu:>rHea- | 

iil'u'". iti' 'Ahii'li ih«‘ t > \ 

a in fin* Eu^jilisli c]ialk. 

Boiiriglion, a n ' r< > i \ i : r r i*: ( nu f)-] <)8( i), n reli- 
i.'toii"' u-'injian , u'i.M in ]iart to liavn antici- 

|'alf*i .haijiia S. ail hrujc. aiaiiii part 1 la* t^alvatioil 
Hi*r «'Xl raMi'j’aiit. Maa*' and til t(*rauct*s 
<*au‘^t*d liar tu hr dl'ivrn i’ri'iia Kiandors, Brabant, 
Ifnllaiid. Hobtrin. and ABaon. and tinall>M:lM 
in Prir'^land, Anaui'/ tuhrr rurimis s|K*(‘itlati<>ns in 
whirl! >hr indiiln'ril. wa^ t la* nature uf Antichrist, 
a> t(» wiuisr fhrth and apjx'aranre ‘'•he wa^ full^\ 
intbriiM'd, r'\rn te his ^.’njjujlrxian and the eeloni ni 
hi'- liair. >li»* uBm had a ^i‘'>inn ii>> tn hew Adam 
waih ^iiaprd and htnia-d hetbre Ids fall. Jb*rwajiks 
W'!'n* pin )li,''hrd al An!''t«'rdam (IhTb- litSi), in til 
vrliuue-, and muih' ef tin* h -a ^t entertaining have 
hta-n f raiir'latrd inir bn-jli.-li. 

BotllTBlOSlt, i^nCls AiatrsTH A'li^Ten, (h),\n'M 
i)K tdiAi.^Mv^ nn ITT:; I-Shh, Mavhal el* France, 
hern at tin* (‘a-ti** el' Itairnienl. he w'a> an etlicMT 
of the Kreiieh ireai’d"' at the tina* of the revehitiun. 
Ue hHiuiit in the as'hiv <h‘ t'eiule, and whli tlie. 
revidi."!." till r!i<‘ I'ailni'f* eT the etiuse. Fur seim^ 
time ht* rem.'diK'd inliidingat Ihiris, bat •‘inspected. 

(if liaving dene with the cennivanee (.if the 
{uahtiritics, and r(» htive played a. d<.nible part, 
ilewcvcr that may h(*, he wais imprisoned after the 
attempt te a>sassiaa{e Xa])oleon. He escaped 
to Portugal, at id w'.as at Lisbon wdion Junot took it 
in IHB), Ib‘ came back to Franctx and \vas inade 
enhutel by Xapoleon. His courage and talent shown 
in tliti diiltu’ent etinijiaigns tidvanced him to the rank 
of general of division. At N;i])oleoirs (hnvnfall he 
bectuneoueof lamisXVl II.'s gen era Is, a, nd, s(:*ntwitli 
Ni.y to liar Kapohsms advance during the Hundred 
Days, he again took a, command und(.ir the Emperor, 
wlio apjKH, sited him agsiinst (hirnot's sidvie(.s who 
distrusted jumrinont. This distrust seerns to luive 
been justified, for tlonrmout soon deserted to Louis 
XVin., w'ho was at (dient. At the rest onil ion be 
receivc'd a eomuiand, fought in Spsiin in LS2d, and 
in lH!2h he breanie minisler for was*. In IHltO lie 
(UumnandeiL thc^ army that eoiujitered Algiers, and, 
was made Bsirshal of Fi\*tn(*e. At the revolution 
of July in* refused allegisuice to Louis Philippe, and 
was drivtm from tin* sirmy, Art(*r trying in vjiin to 
s'aise ji eouoler-i’iwolnlion, he went to Portngssl, and 
iiKide jm unfortunate eaiupaign there for Don 
Miguel. H(* t ru‘d vainly to ri'tiiru to France in '18*10, 
ds(l ndiirn latiT, and tinally died at his birthplace. 

Bourne, nAJLuorRxn, or }VL\TKi4BouitNE, an 
intermittent spring or stresnn, oe-eurring ccnnmonly 
in chalk districts aftm* an (‘xcHijitionally wot season. 
They mv(*t!ieir origin to a general risoof ivator under- 
ground througliout, t he ar<‘a. flowing out at all points 
where tlu-* le\t<J of t lu* surfaet* of the ground is lower 
than tin* lev(*l to w'hieli the undf'rgruurid water rises 
(mtirmtiau-plarn'). 'rh(\y t her(d’ore often flow along 
thost‘ “ dry valleys” of our chalk dowas wddch were 
pr<,)itril)ly permamuit water(‘ours(.*s in a more pluvial 
jieriod. They rise at I lenie! Hempstead and Henley 
in the Oliiltern Hills, at Croydon, Caterham, Mers- 
thain and Epsom in the Nortb Downs, at Ashcombe 
near lAwes, and at Lavant In the South Downs, and 


also in AViltshire and Dorsetshire, From the tinu^ 
of Mmrkw'orth in the loth etmtury, and the m-edulous 
John Anbrey in tlie ITtli, to our ()\vn time, the out- 
break of tliese bournes Ims been iiopidarly su 2 )posed 
to foreshadow national misfortune. 

Bourne, I IX’CJ 1 1 ( 1 7 72-1 sr)2) , fou nder of i li e sect 
of Primitive Alclliodists. He w'as a Weslevan, Imt 
as his habit of op»en-air preaching and mecdJng did 
not merd. with the al>l)r<^^•al of that body, 1 h.^ 
seimrated from them, or was cut off by tliem, and 
in 1810 founded the first community of Ih'imitive 
Methodlsls. Although following his Gccui)ation of 
carpenter and l)iu]der. be found time to spread his 
jru’inciples in tlie British Isles and the United 
States. He seems to have h?d an exemplary life, 
and he W'as imteh estvieim'd l>y his sect. 

Bourne, ^dNCbST 'lf>‘.>B-J 717}, was educated at 
Mmstmi aster, and after graduating at Trinity 
(’ollegtg (’ambridge, and getting a follow^slup 
there, he vvent ha(;k to AVestminster as a inaster, 
wliere he gained mueli nmown as ii Latin versifier, 
writing some goo(l original poems, and making 
happy Lat in translat i<'m,s of English ballads. Cowper 
admired him, and translated some of his poems, and 
Lamb sjjeaks genially and prettily of him. 

Bournemoutli, U watering-place of Hamp- 
shire, come much into A'ogiie of late as a health 
resort. It is noted for its sands, for its air, wdiich, 
while not relaxing, is soft and agreeable to most 
invalids, for the beautiful scenery of the neighbour- 
hood and the pine-covered valley in which it lies. 
It has two piers, an aquarium, tvinter garden, town 
hall, sanatorium, and several hospitals. Godwdn, 
Mary Wollstonecraft, and Mary Shelley are buried 
in the churchyard of St. PeteF.s, Bournemouth. 

Bouroudjird, a Persian town, in the pirovince of 
Irak-Adjemy, and capital of the government of the 
.same name, on the road from Hamadan to Ispahan, 
and about 170 miles X.'W. of the latter. It is well 
situated in a fert ile jilain, and watered by a river 
bordered b}" great trees. Tlie town ha.s a manu- 
facture of coarse cotton goods, and the land around 
i.s well cultivated. Saffron is growm ; there are 
mulberry tree.s for the silk\vorms, and (rntton, 
nittize, sugar-cane, und ^^’otatoes are cultivated. 

Bourrienne, Louis Axtoixu Fauvelet 
( 17110-1834), fcllow-stiuhmt and secretary of Na^io- 
1 Icon. He was at Pu'ienne with Napoleon, and 
' having followe.d diploimicy, he went to Italy with 
Napioleon and becAime his jirivate secretary, and 
with (darke drew up the treaty of Campo-Basso. 
He also went to Egyjit with Napoleon, and sta.yed 
with him till 1802, wlum, becoming iinpdic’ated in 
the questionable bankruptcy of a contraiAor, he 
was removed and sent as ehanje (V affaires to 
Hamburg, where in 1813 he was again mixed up in 
questionable spiecudations. He afterwards joined 
Louis-Philippe, and iKummci a minister of ' State 
and dejwty of the A'onne. The r(*volution of July 
drove him mad, and in this state he di(H. He 
wrote some memoirs in wbiiJi he s^ioke very jdainly 
of Napoleon, but his statem(*nts are not mncli 
trusted, and to corn*et them tlu* (Viunt of Aure 
wrote (1830) Jimirnentw el scs Etrewts ro'loniaires 
0 t involontaires. 
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Boiissa, town uf Conlrnl AlxicnweapitaL o 
kiii'idiitn of r'inno nnino. aw ;in of fin* (Junirn 

or \ii(r. Ini. In''' IP X. {j i> n foitirH-^} plin’o, 
ninl ?!io of {}n.‘ H'AiXoijj-n. Muiin'o Park 

un." killotl Inn’o n-- lio was poino- up tiio X'ipor, 

Boaterweli:, Fiinuiiiiic (k'niian 

philo-ophor aii«l pool. Tiio lir.^t of Kant, 

iht'ii ot .Inrojsi, he ua^ uioro <li>t inL’‘ni^ho«l for IsIn 
. skili in ^olliiip foil h tlsoir (!ootrino> t hau for any 
orip-innlily i*l‘ in> own. li** did inmd) for exit itdsni 
and for lilorary iii>tory. and Id'^ ///.v/n/7/ p>/' 
ian/ rjfuj nfiuu' aiiiiuhj RtN't's of soim* 

ropnfaftoa. Hi" poch-y i.s of littir- jiunit. Mo wa^ 
•'■oiinojllor of the dnony (»r Wolmar, and profo.'^^^)r 
of phiin-iiphy a? fn'k I inp'i'ji, 

■ Boats Billies c Fr. rh timed ettdi^), n .Fi’ruitdi 
iiif-rary pa>tiM,o. Kaoh playor '^nppliod wdrii 
four o!‘ isiono WMjd-.. oaoii t\\«» of wliiidi aro sinuiar 
in ->uiud, 'i'hoM* aro Mippo-od lo lio 1 lu* (‘ndinps 
of four lino-, uf p«jotr\. \^l!ioh iio lias to nonijdoto. 
'I'ko <jnnio p. I'oforjvMj to la Addi-oiiV Sjhehdtie. 

Boiivardia, a ooims of plants of tiio ordor 
]iiihrinoo‘i‘. with hrio'ht M'arlol. llowor^ ; ii is unioli 
iisofi for hordors. 

Bouvilies, a Fronoh vilkipo, Xort !i doparttaont, 
an'ondissonaujT of l/illo, from \^llioh it is distant 
S inilos. It is of an linp<.trtano.o, oxoopf histia'ioally as 
havinp* Moon tlio sootii* «>f l*hiiip]»o Anp'Ustofs victory 
uvor the Kmporor <,Mijo iV’., in ]21 1. 

Bovate, or Ox-ctAxr;, \vas <mo-(.-iLdith of a 
oanicalo (.q.v.). It wtts an ol<l Eapdish nu^asiiro of 
land, ns much as an ox can plouplt in ti sea son — 
from 8 to acres, or more, accord iap* to tlic district. 

BovidSBy a family of mon-toed ruminants, here 
iisisl ns the o<piivalcnt of ('aeteor?ti^f or Hollow- 
Horned Ihimimiiits. 'fhe t<?rm llovidai has had 
vtiricuis fletinitiinis, but iti tliis sense etnhraces 
oxen, hisons, buOa loos, antelopes, shee}> and pouts, 
thouph those animals hav<' lu‘en classed in three, 
and soiiu'times in as many as live dilTereiil hunilios. 
Many of the members of tin's p'roup nvw widely 
ilissimilar in external ap]H‘arai!ce, but. the amu‘c- 
(ant forms an* so numerous, and pTadt* into each 
(ttlier by sueli iaiptu'cept ihle dt‘p'ri*<‘s, that it was 
buiiid impracticable !f» frame satisfactory defini- 
tiiins for tin' snialler liToups at1o];tt(*d by some 
naturalists. For this reason the larp'er definition 
a\' till* family is the more general one, the antelo]>es, 
ox{*n, sheep ami pouts heinp considered as proups, 
eaeh of which has too much in common with the 
othi'i’s to bo entitled ti* the rank of a- fatnily'. In 
the llovida* are iiieluded the lypieal ruminants, 
and those of most service to man for food, for 
beasts of burdon and for tin* commeriaal im- 
poi'taiK'c of th(*ir skiiis, bon(*s, horns, etc. Tliere 
are six molar te(*th on each side in each jatv ; six 
incisors and two canines in the lim’orjaw, separated 
by a wide intm’val from the molars, and in tluj 
for(‘part of the ujijier jaw there is a horny^ pad, 
apainst whiidi the incisors and canines of the 
iowi*!* jaw bite. 'J'hi* frontal apjiendapes diiTer 
\vjd(*!y from those of the deer [ANTLEfts], and con- 
sist of horn-cor(‘s (processes of the frontal bone), 
coverci] with a sinaith of horn, never shed except 


by tile American Frunjd.Miii llmaually 

speakinp, hoi ns an* pre-upt in lioih .“-"xes. some- 
fimrs, however, only in tin* maif-, 1 'Ih' f<'*‘{ me 
eiefj, aad thep-are pm,erai!y aere-'-oty imof-.. 'riie 
family is cliielly eoniim'd te the nid Worlfl. iuily a 
few forms beinp fount i in Ameriea, Fmc i hr taurine, 
bisontine, ,‘tn<l luibalint id typical eenn'- IN»h 

and its allii's, .s'f c tyA'iTi.i:. nxLN. liisoN, Pa pfapo; 

.vf,v‘ /-//.ve AN'i'Kimm , Moat, .Mfskaja, .Sfn:Ki>. 

Bow, llii' more or ir.-s rounded foO'-end of a '•hip 
or boat, which em> rlir water. Tin* “.starboard 
bi'Av ” and ••]iorf how " are re'-perrively on the riplit. 
and left liaml sjdt* of tin- si laa of t lie ■-hip pi.v. ). 

Bow, an instrument for projertinp .in arrow. It 
is Usually' made of a |fiece of wood, whose ends ate 
eoimeeted by striap. [Ai.’cn nitv. ■ The it nu is also 
ajiplied to till' itot rmnear which i- used to -I't the 
striiipsofa violin, or tia- like, in vihralien, 

Bowdicll, TiioMAsi KnwAiii) [171 h> iKpl ,, Knp- 

lisli li'uveller in Africa. Pora at Ihi-'to!, in 
IS'Il he went to set' a relative Hopi' Smith — 
poveraor of the Cape I'eas!, who charped him in 
b''bl with a mission to (biinca, to ev(abli"h com- 
meroial relations. Me jienet rated as far as (’oo- 
massir, and succeeded in his mission. He then 
returned to Kurope, and went to Paris for the 
juirposc of sm'entilic .siudy. In he with his 

wife undertook a new journey to Afriea, ami 
explored tin* iiioutli of the Gamliia. Here he died 
of malipnant fevei’. ih* wrote several works. Idis 
JjjiUfs.st/ te i/te (oit/tfn/ nf fhe Atthanitii pave 
Eurojie its lir.st knowkcdpc' of that country. Aimmg 
other thinps he wmte a treatise on tinding* the 
ionpit nde at sea hy uh>ervation oflnnar eclipses. 

Bowditch, .Nathaniel, Amcrieau astronomer 
(l77.'P-ls:-i8). porn at Salem, in Massuchusetts.and 
praetisinp jirst tlie trade of a cooper and then that, 
of ship's chanilh*!*, he sliowetl preat aptitude for 
mat Jiemalies. He studied hard at the Mdenee, ami 
made* several voyapes with a vuwv to cheekinp liis 
tiieories hy practical know ledpe. He d(*elined the 
offers of dilfenaif professors] li] is, and iiecamc the 
a(‘tnary' of a,n insurance com])any'. He was afft'r- 
w;irds president of the bostoti Acatlemy of 8<'ieiu;(*s 
and Arts, tmd a member of the corporation of 
Harvard C'ollept*. His best ktiovvn works are the 
Amet'ieati Peaefteal Adrit/ftfar, and a, tratjslatlon 
of Laplace's Mrefieh/Kt' ( r/eAe. 

Bowdler, 'I'homas {1751 1825), ati Kuplish 
editor of IShakespean* and Gibbon, wiiose chief 
claim to note ari^e^ from the fart that his name 
likt* that of C'aptain Pioycott — haspiventhe Knpiisli 
langiiape a new' word. He made it his sjjccial 
proviiuK* to look after the morals of hisiieiphliours, 
and to this ("mi i.ssiied an (‘Xpurpated edition of 
Shakespea.n* ; and in the latter part of liis life 
he prepared a similar edition of Gibbon, from 
whit*ii all passap'<‘s (liat Ik* considered of an itmnoral 
or irrelipiuUH tendem'v were otnitteil. Hi* was un» 
flonbtedlya well-nteaninp iaan; lui'kily his editions 
are not die, up, so pi'ople can let them alone. 

Bowdoin, Jaaies (1727-47^7), hop hI* a- French 

merdiant forced into (*xile by the edict of Nantes. 
Born in .Boston, he waselectcii to the ci ntiiiental 
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ii! 177 {, :unl tiio next year lio was 
(nArnan- uf l\la-'-^arl5U'«‘f ts. ilLMlifhiniijli l>y>|u‘och 
and writ iiiu’ to athaiKa* thncaiisnof Ammcan Iinle- 
liaitdonrc. and vdu'n coniix'ih'd by illdu'aUh to 
rt*>inn lii> public rnnciions, bn L^avi* hijnselt' up to 
hcinnnp and lilcraturn. Ib' was ]m*.si<lcnt of the 
]*ld1ad(‘!phia Academy (d .Sciences and Avis, and 
stf tlu' Ibiyal S<icii*ti<'s of j^nndou and Edin- 
bui'uii. bctwdtdn (ddleii't*, in the state of Maine, is 
named after hiim 

Bowels* [IXTbSTlNKS, InIi’LAMMATION. etc.] 

Bowen, EkuiaU!), a very y-allant naval cum- 
inander, wa'^ born at Ilfracouibe in and a>t 

tlieapu' of tlnrti'on enten-d tlie mercliant service; 
but in 177S lie \obusteered into the royal na,vy, 
and siion afterwanK attraeted then<t1 ice of (\i]>tain 
der\is, who snbse<pu*ii{ iy became Lord St. A'incent. 
ill* dislinefui-'hed hiniM*lf in Vi(*e-Adiniral Darby's 
action OH fluly 2'.Mh, tmd on Ajail 2Lsl, J7S2, 

at th(* capture of tiie Pr/f/fur, 71. For the latter 
s(*rvice he was made an actin.i( lieutenant ; luit he 
<li<l not succet'd in uhtainin,i^^ Ids actual commission 
imtil i7‘db. !ti tli(* next year he commanded witli 
g'rejit credit a division of trausjxu'ts which went to 
the relief of the cohmy in New South Wales, and 
returning* in 17‘.)7>, reet‘iv(‘d the tluuiks of the Navy 
Board and of the Coioniul Secretary. In ITiH. as 
one of tlie lieutetiarits of the Jh/j/te. Its, he again 
distinguished himself at the attack on Martinique, 
and espmdally in tlie capture, by boarding, of the 
large French frigate 7)V<:u/i*cw^oc i’his gained him 
Ids immediate promotion to the rank of commander, 
and 3ie was very shortly afterwards posted. Having 
been given cummfind of tlie Terjm chore, 32, he wjis 
so fortunate as to he able to save the Thednlns 
from capture by the French in ^hc^ Clu^sapeake. 
At the evacuation of Fort Matilda, Giiadaloupo, he 
was severely wounded in the face; but lie refused 
to quit his command, and in 1795 ami 1791) he 
rendered good s(*rviee in the Mediterranean. On 
Octoluw L‘ith, in tin* latter year, oiT Carthagena, he 
met ami engageal the Spanish frigate Mahooesif., 
32, a mneb larger and lu-ttcu* manned vessel than 
his own; iind after an hour am! forty minutes' 
action he look ii(*r. lb* abo took a large Spanish 
treasiirc-shi]), ami t)n December 13th, 1 790, engaged 
and cfiptur(*d the Vci^ftfie, 30, aftimone of the inost 
spirited aetiofiN (in re(*ord. ^I’liree months later, 
having sighted tin* dismastiul ^Santimina Trinidad, 
which had hemi badly mauled at St. Adncent, 
lie bravely alta<*ked her. Imt, f»f course, without 
siu'ce.ss. On the 21th of duly following this de- 
voted oflictT was killed !>y a grape-shot, at the 
stonning of Santa Cruz, at tlie moment when 
Nelson remuved hi‘> wound. His elder brother, 
James, was maste‘r (d’ tin* Quean- ChaHottehx the 
actionof (lie g-!orious Fir-t (if June, 1794; hissecomi 
brother, (h*org<.>, became a }.)ust -captain in 1802; 
his ynunge.'-t brotlior, 4'liomas, died tus a inulship- 
man of the Cutnhvrlatid in 1790. 

Bower, WALTOtt called also BoWMAKKR (1385- 
1119), Scottish historian. Little is known of his 
life, except that lie was AMmt of St. CJolumbab, 
ImdM'olm, in tin* Firth of Fortin Ho continued the 
history of Scot I, a mb— carried by Fordun down to 


the death of David (1153)— as far as the death of 
James I. (1437). As' he w.as s]jeaking of events 
contemporary or almost so, his work is entitled to 
credit. Like Fordun. he wrote in Latin, and the 
has not been translateil. 

Bower-bird, a name for any species or indi- 
vidual of ,a grou]) of Thrusli-iikc* birds frcjin 
Australia and the Eastern Archipelago, due to the 
fact that the majority of them erect bower-like 
structures of twigs, in wiiich they disport, and in 
which the males 'dis|)lny tlieir love-antics. There 
are five genera — .Sericidus, Ptllonorhyndiiis, and 
CTdamydodera, conlined to Eastern Australia, 
gEliiredus (called also Cat-birds from their cry), 
ranging thence to the Papuan Islands, and Ambly- 
nrnis, confined to New Guinea ; they were formerly 
inade a sub-family (Teitonarchinai) of the Para- 
discidie, Init are now generally placed with, the 
Babbling Thrushes ((j.v.). The ]>lnmnge of Serieulvs 
vhrt/m:ejfhaks (the Bcgent Bird) is brilliant 
golilen-yellow and black; that of the male of 
Pf ilonorhijnehnn ludoeeriaam is glossy black, and of 
tlie femall^ brown and green mixed ; the species of 
Chlamydodera are ch>ihed in brown, more or less 
spotted with buff, and generally have a nuchal crest *, 
tlie Cat-bird (^ICIuredui^ mifhli), is green, spotted 
with white, the ground-tint lighter on the under- 
surface ; in the other two .species of the genus the 
upper-surface is green, and the under-surface 
yellow or buff, spotted with brown. The single 
.species of Amblyoriiis, from New Guinea, is rufous- 
brown above, buff beneath. The bower-building 
habit seems to be confined to the first three genera, 
and it must be borne in mind that these bowers are 
in no sense nests. Of the nklification of these 
lurds little is known ; the nest and eggs of yliJInrednii 
smifhii ha.ve only recently been found. The 
Lowers made by the various species differ somcxvhat 
in their and ornamentation, but the general 
]>rinciiJe of construction is the same. Tliey are 
decorated with gay featliers, shells, bh^ached borio.s, 
bright-coloured berries, and, in some cases, tall 
grasses, ‘* the wlioh* showing a, decided taste for 
tlie luxiutiful,” and the bones and shells are often 
arranged so ns t<i form a kind of pathway to the 
bowers, which are the most wonderful instances of 
bird -.'U'chitect are yet discovered. 

Bowie Knife, a. heavy knife with a long 
curved blade, fa,miliar in literature dealing with 
the Western United States; named from its in- 
ventor, Clolonel Jim Bowie, who was killed in the 
war of liberation of Texas from Mexic(.>, in 183G. 

Bowles, "WiLLrAM Lkslir (or Lisle) (17G2- 
1850), English poet. Born at King’s iSmton, 
Northamptonshire, where hi.s father was vii'ar. In* 
went to Wincho.st(!r College, and then to 'J'rinity 
College, Oxford, and afterwjirds liecann* prebendary 
of fclfiUslmry, and nndor of Brenihill, Wiltshire. Hi* 
is perhaps less known for his own poetry than for 
his infiiience in forming tin? Lake fSchool, and has 
been even more neg}e(d<*d titan they lunv are. He 
inaugurated the poetry of nanire ; and his criticism 
of Pope, in an etlilion he brought out in 1807, gave 
rise to a controversy with Byron and Campbell, in 
which Bowles did not come off worst. 
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Bowls# JtH English pniiieof suiik* antiquitT, .still ■ 
]arp‘ly ]tra«'t isrd. A siiHjftfh lev*'] pieee of turf 
a hunt If) yarfis .“-(luare, MU-nuiiMlef] by a,, shallow 
trcnrh, ucrbcd, Eaeh ]>layor has two bowls, 
wjiich ho roils m» thai tht'V may lie ns near as 
toa whitu ball (the *yia.ck.”). which is 

lii>t of all i'nlloii to a (li>Taiie.e of not less tliaa 20 
yar«I> rrtcn tho |!]ay**i>. Kaoh IjowI is /oV/.w^v?, so 
th.at snin<‘ skill is r(H|uire<l to oxcel in the .s^aaie, 

Bowringj, •'! f > hN ( 1 7h2-l 872), the first ehitor 
.»f the H M'zvVzr, was <listin^'uisiie(l both 

in hteralure and |H»li1ics. He wars a. member of 
Parliament from is:i5--184h, when he was. made 
i'onsnl ttf Honii'-Kon,!:. wiiile in bSoM lie was appointed 
ji'<n'**riinr. In isfMl henrderetl the hombardment of 
('aiittm. as a e»'a.-<'que!!c<* of an insult to the British 
llaL-' : a ]sr*>ref‘disi*j whieh mused much opposition 
m hniiH*. Ih' r!-l io d in PSah. 

Bowsprit, a lai.ae boom or inclined ■ tnast 
pmjartin-r omu" I la* >ien! a, slop, to carry sail 
!'. *r'A;n‘(l, ami to ^-tippurt the fctreinast by confinin,er 
th(‘ wherewith it is se<‘ur<‘d. d’be bowsprit is 

mtinde*l, eroM'iit at the, outer end, and, in large 
vcN.-ob, i> gfuierally placed at an angle of about 
1 bil■ty"^ix degrees with the horizon. It shovild bit 
two-thirds the length of the niainmast, and in 
tlea'kiK'-s equal t(* the miziunnast. It carries the 
spritsail yard, and, at its enter end. the flying jib- 
bonin. it also carries the jack-statf. The standing- 
rigging attached to it inchahzs the fore-topgallant 
stay, the fore-to]iinast slay, the fore -topmast 
])revt‘iJter stay, the fori'stay, the fore preventer stay, 
tin* martingale stay, the bobstays, the bowsprit 
slirtuals, tmd the bowsjH'it horse. 

Bowstring, a, ttu-m applied to an old form 
of t'xrciition by strangling with a bowstring, once 
comnidii in Turkey. 

Bowstring Girder, a. special ty.pe of.' girder- 
mu«*h em]>loy»*<l in the con.''! met ion of small bridges. 


BOWaTRlNO-OmDER, ' ■ 

Tlie nju;er boom is eurveil to the shape of a. Ixiw: 
the lo\ver bctom is straight, and the bracing of 
various designs. T'he Saltash girder bridge on the 
CJreat Western Bailway is an example. 

Bowysr, .Siii GnoiiGig third son of Sir William 
Bowyer, Bart., wms born about 1738, became a 
lieiitfiiant in the navy in 17o8, and attained the 
rank of ].H>sl-ca])tain in 17t>2. In the Alhiirn^ 74, 
he was pre.smit in Byron's action with D’Estaing 
on July (1th, 177b, at the attfick on the Fremch 
s<iua<lron in Fort Boy?) I Bay. and in April, 1780, 
in JtodiKiy's action with De Ouicljen, otT Martinique. 
He also tuok part in the actions of May 1 5th and 
Ihth fc4iowing; but his vessel lost very heavily, 
having 24 kilh'd and 123 w'ounded on the two last 
named occasions. He cotitinned to hold various 
commands, and in 17h3 he hoisted his flag as a 



rear-admiral in th*.' (hunnei l}e*‘f under Ltad Huwe. 
Hi>^ ilagsliip. tilt' / Vv’ay'c. was ruiuipuMUtusly 
engaged in the aelinu of tin* glnrinu- Fir^t olMunr, 
17b4, wlieii tlu* jcar-admiral, In-ing a h‘g. vas 
incapaeitated for i’mllu-r M-rvici* at <^vn. As a. 
reward he was (*reaied baoriicl. hunuurefl with 
the thanks uf both Ihui-^e.-. mui giA'» n a peiision of 
£1,01)0 a year, A nuenlh after the action he beeanie 
vice-admiral, and in 1700 admiral. He bad, in the 
meantime, on the d«'alh nf a lirotln'r. succeeded to 
the family baronetcy in 1707. He died in isoo, 

'Bowyer, Sin (Jkoiusi-j (I81I-A883), English 

writer and public man. Hr was born a1 IhHiley, 
in 1811, and was called ia the Par in ls:i0. For 
some time he «.‘dit(‘d 77z/' luji'dtdn. asid was 
a regular contributor to iis roluiuns, P.eing 
converted to CatholirisU! in JsaO, ho bocanus the 
defender of the e^1ahlis]im*•nt. in England! of the 
papttl him-archy, .-nid luiblished a pajiifihhd. on 
The Cardranl Ai'ehhhhojf (>/ ID’sf inh/,sfrr </;/// /he 
yae IIlemTehij. lit' ^a^ in rarliamont ibr Dmidalk 
(1852- (18). ami for Mk-x ford (1874- 80). Tic wrote 
sotne works oti fVzv’/ and Ce/Ust'itH/UuKil Lan\iuu\ 
a. Jitsseefottofi on the I nnt/tufions of the Jialiaii 

■ - Bowyer, Williaat (]t*>00-1777), Englisl! printer 
and scholar. He was I'duc^ated at Fanthrhlge, and 
afterwards joined his father in Izu^iness. He was 
appoiiifetl printer ti) the House of Commons, to the 
.Society of Antiquaries, arnl to the Boyal Society, 
and printer of Hu* Bolls of the House of Lor<ls, ami 
of the Jotirnals of the House of Commons. Besides 
writing essays on The Ortijln of Prlniinff, and 
yjhilological tracts, he issiu-*! an enlarged edition 
of Schrevelins's Grech Leu'ieou., an edition of the 
■Greek Testament, with notes, st'venil volumes, of. 
Swift’s works, and t\ translation of Bousseaus 
Paradowietit Orotlon. 

Boxer Cartriige, a meftillic cartridge 
inventt'd in 1852 for the Snhler rilie. It c(m- 
.sisted of four utain -tlje sludl or (;ase, 

file fulminate, tlie powdev, and the projectile, 
T’he bullet, a <*onicai one, had a wooden |>lug 
in its notch, and an ap(*rture filled with clay 
at its base. The charge of pmvdcr was 75 
grains, and the Aveighi <)f the entire cartridge 
and bullet 755 grains, the bullet czf the pt.T- 
fected (No, 3) pattern wtugliing 480 grains. 

Boxing' Bay, the 2(ith Hceeriiber, when 
Christmas boxes are given in England, by custom, 
to the employes of tradesiucn and others. 

Boxslators, a. family of Isopoda known as 
Jdoihridee, wliicli is characterised mainly by the 
lengthening of tin* body and the fusion of the hard 
part.s of the hindmost segm(mt into a tail slneid. 
Tliey an? especially <‘ommon in the Baltic. 

Box-tliorsi, a, nanu? a})pUed to the various 
species of the genus LijViinn, h(donging to the order 
Sohiuaear, k'liey are shrubs, natives of the 
Mediterranean r<*gi,on and of tro|.)i(?al America, with 
funnel-shaped c<.»ru]hL stau'Km.s opening lengtliwise 
and a two-chambered imeuJani’ with a. persistent 
calyx, X. harharum, witli small lilac flowers, is 
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kiinwii a*- tha Uuk<' nf Aru'vHV toa-tr»it'. its Iravas 
Ian iiia' Hi-rii a." a snit'.titiitt* tnr It :(. 

it !'• fill* a -t'cn ail •“-(‘aju* in liisIj-i'o-iatNv.'^. 

Boxwood, ikf WHi.fi of I lie ItoX, st'Uijh'i'" 

rh'r^/-’. /> I'/nr. an*i //. MartHnmi) . Jhf.rus is 

I hi' (ti‘ list' s!ik-i '!'( It'i' /iif.i'hftW' ttf tlio ttnlei* 

Kifphi>i'h>ii(Tn>\ It of WMOfly |flaiJts with 

onpt ant in*, tnaiyn'cis It'avi*", inuntacinus llownrs 
ia axiilary yltiiut'ruif'-. naali liavin^' lour sapais 

aiif] t'ii ht r htur r-taim-iis rsr a t lirtM'-'.tylt'f] t tvary. 'L'he 
{'ruil i- dry. daiiir-rciit. thri-t-tdiandivnid and six- 
sctMlt’d. ’!’]i<‘ fniiniitin, ar tnta’L'i'aen Ihjk ( I*. ^viHper~ 
rh't'iia) i> a nativa ttf .!a|fan, China, X. Inelia, IVrsia, 
Xartii Al'riaa, aini Kara|M* .•‘ttuih ttf lat. 52''-'. it is 
(hndn fully inflia'cntuis at in Surn-y. 'J’lu- 

plant j- hit tt“r aiitl |M»isniii>us, It niay rnan)! 
hhiVt't in hniulit atui it”.sti-in |n influ'S in diaiiiat<n‘. 
'fiu* l(*au‘'». an- Icathi'i). flark ^hiniuLi', nllip- 

tinal ati<l lf» than an hudi A tlwarf variety 

isnsetia'.an edyinp far ‘jartNui-hnrders. HJxih'n- 
rh*<7, natiM- ttf the .Mt'diiarraiiean reu'i'Ui, reaelxrs 

h »r M’et.'t in hei.uhi ainl has paler lea\es t hrtM* 
ineiies ioni^. Ji. JA/eeav/ //'//, iiat i\'e ttf f'.ape (\)Iany, 
lias efily i-trently heeii intrixlueed int<» ettniiaerei*. 
Jhtxvvnitd fr.mi its hardness anrl (d‘ ^Tain 

is ino'-l \a1nah1e htr ualkin.^-sticks, turnery, niu>ieal 
and niathenialii'ai in.-'ti’iuiu-iits, and ahtna* all. fur 
wood en^'raviiie'. The ]>esl wont] euines frntn 
Oilessa, Constaiitinuple, and Smyrna, in lu^ns f ft^et 
]on^ 4 ' anti s ur 10 incites across, which an* cut aero.'.s 
tile ^raiu into slices typediigh, Hawtlioni, 
Amtn’icatii dogwnud ( f.'er'/?.t/.s'y/e/*/V/r7), several sjjccii's 
of ebony (DlOffjf/froH) and the AVi‘sl Indian box-trt'c 
{Teiuimn pettictjfkplhi) are among' llu^ chief suhsti- 
tutt‘s proposed, owing to tlie scareity of box, but 
no^K‘ of them are altogetlua' satisfactory. Box is 
the badge of the. clan MMntt)sh; tiic variegated 
variety, that of tlu* Al’Phersons. 

Boyaca, a state Cjf Columbia, bordering on 
VciieKUtfla, area ilu.Bal sqiutn* miles, It is cros.se<! 
in tlie north-west by the Kastcni Conlilleras, but 
the east is fertile prairie watered by the Meta, the 
(iuaviar, and oilier tributaries of tlm* Orinoeo. Tlie 
stall' <leri\es its name from a \ictory gained by 
Bolivar o\er the ,S}janiards in isib, at the ^i^age of 
l?«na<’a, elu.^e to 'Funja, the (*a})itab 'J'hc state 
prodmu's tine emerahb, and t inu'e are (‘ual, copper 
ore, iron, plumbago, ami .“^alt springs. 


with eyiiscopal iKauiur.", Arelibishop Peckliuni in 
.127P limiterl the term oi' oflice to 2! houi's. tht- 
election taking jilace on 81. .lohii the Evangelisi’s 
day. -Dec-emher 27, and tlu‘ ]tra<*(ice was attacked 
by \arions eeclosiastieal councils, it was ahidislicd 
in loll by Henry VI i I., hut restored by Mary in 
155<k and John 8tuhhs. a chorister of Gloucester 
cathedral, who [)roac}ied liis sermon on Innocents' 
day, 1 55s, was ]»ro])ably Hie last Englisli boy 
bishop. Tlie Eton iMuiUem {'ipv.) lias been traced 
to the practiciN which is .siiil to exist now in the 
Colli'ge of the Bni]);igaiuhi at Jlome. 

Boyce, Wj luam ,d TI0~d 77P), English composer, 
lie was born in London, became a choriMiu' of 8t. 
i’a.uPs, Wiis conijioser to the Clupiel Loyal (1 
and organist 1170?^). From 1 7.7b lu* was master of 
the king's band, and in 17 IP he received the 
ilegroi' of Mas, Doc. from the ITii versify of Cam- 
liridge. He is iiest known liy a collection he made 
of the (‘Imrcli music of old masters. lie also 
eump<<sed oratorios, symplionies, motets, and some 
thealri<-a! music. Amonc’ the latter may be men- 
tioned tile song, /Av/rAv of C///*’. which used to )m 
sung on going into action by .such crews as lia<l not 
a band, during the naval w.ars of last century and 
the beginning of this. His services and anthems 
are still extensively used. 

Boycott. Captain Boycott, tlie agent of an 
Irish laiidloi'd in Connemara, having* had disa- 
greements witli the tenantry in 1880, the w'hole 
population of tlie neigldinurhood refused to have 
any dealings whatever with liim. Hence his name 
was applied hot li as a noun and a verb to this 
practice, common in Ii’oland during* the agrarian 
agitation, 1880-1800, defined by Mr. Gladstone as 
“exclusive dealing," ami by Air, Parnell as “leaving 
severely fdone.” It speedily passed to the United 
States, and has since been a Goniraon feature of 
labour disputes. 

Boyd, Andrew Kennedy fluTCHisoN. born 
1825, Scott isii clergyman and man of letters. Hit 
wa.s educated at King’s College, London, and 
Glasg<nv ITiiver.dty, He is childly known as the 
author of a variety of articles in FTai^tfruMafjffzine, 
the chief of which have been collected ami 
n'published. His Ifevreat'ums of a> Coontrt/ Parwv^ 
Loiwre hi To/nt, and his Hermonn htive 

attracted many readers. 


Boyars, thi' old nobility of Kn.'.da, who 
practically <‘ontrolh‘d the Czar until their power 
was bn>ken by Poter tiie Great. Also the landed 
aristocracy of Boumania. 

Boy Bishop. During the middle ages both 
in England ami on the ('oniimmt. it was customary 
on Decriiibei" f), the r(‘'>.ti\al of St. Nicolas, the 
gTe,at {nitron saint of ciiildreii, for om* of the 
ciiorisfcu''' in ('uthedral and collegiate churches to 
be eh'cted bishop by the rest. He then performed 
nsost of the usual episavjjal functions, holding 
visitations, preacliitig sennon>, and .sometimes even 
leading mass. If he <lied during his episcopate, 
which, liow'ever, always terminated on the Inno- 
cents" {lay ensuing, December 28, he wnis buried 


Boydell, John (171P-lHb4), English engraver, 
and publisher of prints. Althougli of no mean 
])ower himself as an engraver, it is as tlie patron 
and emmurager of the English {irint trade, wdih'h 
he found in a languisldng state, and made it his 
bii.siness to revive — that lie is clilefly known. He 
iuul engraved itti {dates in illustration of Sliaksjieare, 
from {laintings which lu' commissioned tlu^ first 
painters of the day to {trovhle. He also illustrated 
HnrmAs of Emjhuid with IPE [>latos, I’liis 

work of art sw’allowed ufi his fortune, and lamled 
him in considerable ditliculties. He was I^ord 
Alayor of London, in 1 TIM). 

Boyer, Alexis (1 757-1 8?>:i), n clever French, 
surgeon and lenrned anatomist. He made bis 
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<‘ariy studir.H un«lcr iiitrotlvipinfj himself 

widiHiu authority itao tin* ;matniHy >ehuol5> ami 
[loi’l'ofhnuy liiih* sorviers fnr tia* student only 
doniandinLi'asrewaidh-'j^nnd arms, an<l ndfi portions 
of suh-jeets, which lu’ dj^s- t?! t'd, wit h ardent. Kcal. 
His pas-i«ai for work mot w ith its reward, slowly 
hill” surely, atid hi'- treatise on A aiid his 

trealisf; oj; Hui't/iroA />/w7/-ve.v, hel.*a]n(.^ and lonu' 
rr-naained tia'il -'nooks. lie was sjii’oeon at. tin* 
hospital "La ('harile. ami Nap(»le<in appointed 
him his own snrjeon, and ma<l<‘ him hanni. After 
the <h)\vnfall of XajohMUi he heetiim* eejnsnlting 
surm-on to tlie and a mtanLtUMjf tlm Institute, 

flis fault was jM‘rha])s loo ji'reat n cunstTvalisiii, 
;ind op]t»)-itioa to all nmolties. 

Boyer, dn.vx (hiatuK ( ITTtL ISott), patriot and 

Pr<‘sident of t iju repiihlie of f{a\ti. lie was }»orii 
of a. neyress and a Creole father. ;tml was one of 
the ihvt' t,t take tirm- in defence of neyro <‘ulTau- 
ehisenient. In (lie strneyle between Toussfiint- 
!‘t/m enure ate! Liya mi he to(tk p.'irt with the 
latter, and folhnved liiiu aft(*r liis d«*i‘eat to t'ranee. 
Ijater he look {>art aseapt.ain under Chmei’al Leelere 
In the ,st. Doimnyo oxpe<lil ion, but when, on the 
subniissionof '.ronssaint-rOuverl ure, L(;el(>re showed 
that it was his iiitentirui to rtwive slavawy, .Boyer 
left him ami. like Pet ion, jt')jned his brother nt'oroes. 
Tmler Petion's jiresideney lie was successively 
colonel and yenentl of <li vision. In l>iis, on 
•Petion's death, he became presidimt, and in 1S20 la; 
united tlie kingdom of Kiny Cbristo]»he to the 
repiiVdic, tmd in he took 3 ,)ossession of the 

Spanish port of St, Domingo. Ho tilso obtained 
the. recognition of the imle]>ciKlence of Hayti by 
France, on ]>ayna‘nt of a large sum. He was an 
enemy of all ndbrin, and w'as not a, popular presi- 
dejit, being credited with a wisii to advance his 
(twii personal vii-ws rath«*r than to si^ek the good of 
the country. A rtnadution in IHlIl drove him fr<,»m 
Ids .srat, aii<l he rt'tired to Pjiris, where he passt'd 
tlie rest of his life. 

Boyle, CifAULKS (blTb- lTlB), author, soldier, 
and stjitesman; seeoml s<tn of Itoger, second Earl 
«»f OiTtaw. .lie was thrict; member for Huntingdon, 
became Earl of Orrtry in ITHlh and being iti favour 
with the (pieeii's ministry he was nuule major- 
general, and, ]trivy eoiineillor in 170P. He was 
ap))uinted n»yal envoy to P.rabant and Flanders, 
.and was created Baron ^Marston, in the peerage of 
Englan<l. Fnder Cfeorge L he fell into disfavour 
with the authorili(‘S, and was twice committed to 
the 1'ow(‘r. 'j’lH^ Orrery was nanu'd afttu* liim by 
its constructor Greslia 111 . He translated Plutarch’s 
ii(Jct\ and an editi(m which he jmhlislied of the 
Kphtkfi of Pliidarh involved him in a controversy 
with Btmiiey. 

Boyle, John (1707-1 T<;*2), son of the Charles 
last mentioned. Earl of Cork and Orrery. He was 
eslueated at Christ C'lmreh, Oxford, but his poor 
health precluded him from adopting an active life, 
and he tk'votcul himself to literature, without, how'- 
jmHliicing work of any high or<Ier of merit. 
He was a friend cjf Pope and »Swift, and jniblished 
77fe Potto n if Flmj the Ytmujor, a JAfe of 


and 77/0 Moiooh'.'i oj ititin of Iktl if Mm* - 

oioidti. Tiiei'e w.-m a post huimm-^ wiilinii **1 hi> 
LoMcm /row Ikd/j, 

Boyle, PirifAin* lAtal ird:;). fmneh'r of til** 
liouse of t 'ork and nrrery. Imivii til ram fi'bury, of a 
Ilert fordshii’e* family, cdm'ati-d at Cambridge ami 
at the Middle Tenijde. swat to Ireland ami, marry- 
ing well, bongbl large e-tate". and greatly impro\e«l 
them by prmkait manag»‘Uiem. He al-o did mm‘h 
to develope manufael art's and uiechanieal art in 
Ireland. andmade a furtuueby hbmrort'-. Knigiiied 
in Idbb, he w.a- made Earl of (Ark in ittL'C. He 
was in <lisfavtuir w ith y^traiVord, hut held ids own, 
and lived to extinguish a n-heliion in his old age. 

Boyle, PoBinrr bJid ), i.s Tierli.'ipH the 

bt'st known of ilu* family, hi'inm tis was onet' said 
of him, with a (Utrimm mixtun* of literalness and 
mela]»hor, “ father of mod(*rn ehemi.stry and 
brotlu'i' of the Earl of Cork." He was r«‘nnwned 
as a tmtural philosopher, atnl was one of tin; 
founders of the Hoyal Hot'iety, Born tlu; si‘v<mth 
son of Biehard, Etirl of (‘ork, lie went t(» Eton 
while Sir H. Wottmi was Prowtst. From Eton In? 
went to Btalbridge, in Dorset, where he was for 
soiui; tinu‘ under a jirivate tutor, Aft(‘r truvadiing 
and stmlying abroad he settled <Iown in ItHb at 
fStalbridge, which (;state luul devolved ujjon hiiu ; 
ami in IGol lu^ lM*gan a fonrte<‘U years’ residence 
at (Jxbu’d. liis }»rin(‘iple of pliilosojdiy was that 
intiTrogation of nature wliieii B.acon imd inaugu- 
rated, and he made some valuable expm'iments 
upon the nature of air and its conditions and 
properties. He did not eontine his attention to 
natural philosopliv. Theology occupied miieh of 
his time, and be was especially int(‘re.stcd in 
Onentalism, and in the spread of Cliristianity in 
tin; East, His friends had tried to persuade him 
to take orders, but he preb*rred to rmnaiu a layman. 
He shared in translating the ^^criptures, tjr jmrts of 
them, into l\lalay, Irish, Wc'lsh, and Turkish; and 
.su})erintmi<led the translation into Arabic of 
Grotius' 7)o Vooifafo, In P»iU^ lu* publishecl his 
A'c/r Phydoo^ Mool/a/doal PrpeT/moofH touching 
tlu; spring of air. In HU5H he was nn the (Council 
of tbe Boyal Bof'kuy, and in its president, 

Jn HU)0 his health gave way, and lu* nesigiunl his 
juihlic employments, still, however, carrying <in his 
private re.-euirehes. He di<‘d at tlu' end of Idkl, 
and xvas buried at tSt. Martiu'sdn-the-Fiekls. 
Like Newton, !i<* turned his attention to alchemy, 
and seems to have had seme in'lief in a possible; 
transmutation td' metals. His works are niHuerou.'., 
and he founded tlu; lectures. wh3(*h bear his name, 
f(U* the defemu; <»f Christianit.v against its oppo- 
nents, athei.stic, tlieistic, and otlums. 

Boyle, Kogeii (l()21-,H»7h), soldicu* and states- 
man, was the fifth son of the Earl of ('ork. Having 
tUstinguished himself at Dublin Fniversity, he made 
a tour in PTunee and Italy, and on his return, afttir 
marrying Margaret Howard, sister of the Duke of 
Norfolk, he wmit (nu'r to Indand and aided hin 
father in his struggle, against the r<'bels. l-fe 
retired to his estates in England u})03i King 
Charles l.’s death, but tired of inactivity he had 
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\u nhroad and join in the attempts to 
n>iort« (^isarles il. (.'iMunwt'll, liowever. getting 
kno\v]!‘<luo of his intention, and knowing iiis 
vuhns ii)ic‘rer]>tt‘d iiini at LtJinlon. and prevailed on 
him to aeci'pt a genernrs (‘omniand in Ireland 
again-t fho reitals. ’idtis he did, and served Croin- 
well faitiifuliy. and was a nieinher u! his Privy 
Poiuieil dniring the I ‘rotee titrate. On the death 
<if Or<nnweli Ihthert Poyk* left tlie falling liouse, 
and was instnunental in the restoration of 
i'ltaxles n., who made lihn Earl of Orrery. 
He had gniat intlnemat in {sublic affairs, but a 
{jiiarnd witii the Dukt^ i»f Ormond brought hini^to 
'Englamb He was impeaclie.d, ])ut. the ]u‘osecntion 
faik'd ; and. though h(‘ had t<r give up Ids public 
em]>](fyna-nts he remained in great favour with the 
king, wiin ofUu'i ecaiMilted him. He \vas a brave 
soldier and a gnod handler tti troops. 

Boyl© BectweS, ti si.*ri<‘s rd' eight sermoms 
against infidelity, to he jireached in tlie Chapel 
Royal, Wliittiiall (now (*hj>ed), endowed by the 
Hon. Robert Boyle (q.v. ). IbPl. 

Boyle^S Baw^ in states that if a given 

<p.ianf ity' of any gnis he snbje<*te(l to any variation 
in volume while its teirqierature is kept constant, 
the pressure will vary in .such a. way that the pro- 
duct of volume a ml pressure remains a constant. 
Thus if tin* volnnie r of a certain mass of hydrogen 
be 4d cubic centimetres, when its pu'ossure j) is 
equal to that of 7<> cins, of mercury, then if the 
tenqjerature is kept constant throughout rji =: 
7t» X R)c:r,:i<ilo always. As a. matter of fact the law 
is not perfectly obeyed by any gas, though the 
approximation becomes eloscu* ami closer as the 
tem|>eratiirc of the gas is taktm farth(3r from its 
point <jf ]i(pi(‘ faction. Thus liydrogen and oxygen, 
which at ordinary temperatures are both far from 
their points of liquefaction, follow Boyle's hiw 
cdosely. Carbon dioxide, wiiicli is moni readily 
liquefied, shuw.s an evidimt discrepancy at ordinary 
temperature*. [Hah.] 

Boyne, U of Ireland, which, rising in the 
Bog of Allen, near (karbery, in Kildare, flows 
through that county, Kings cmmtyq Meath, ami 
Louth, and enters the Irish 8ea, it is navigable 
for barges up to about nineteen miles from its 
mouth, and fur heavier craft as far as Drogheda, 
which is four miles up the rivtT, Kear this town is 
an olxdisk marking scene of the celebrated 
battle of the Boyne, fought in Ifkll). The chief 
atUuems of the Boyne a.re the Mattock and the 
Black water. 

Bosszaris, M.vm.'os, was born in 17HH at Suit, 
Epirus, After a perkxl (jf refuge in the Ionian 
Islands, wlhther iu* with others had had to flee 
from All Pasha, (q.v.), he headed in 1820 a 
force of ids exiled count ryriien in aid of their 
subjugator against, the I'urks, At Missolonghi, 
in i82I>, iu‘ was commander-iu-chief of the Greek 
forces, anti ma<le a <ittring and successful.. attack 
ii|Mm the Turkish vanguard, near Ka.rpenisi, Boz* 
zaris himself fell in this encounter, but his memory 
lives in the patriot sotigs of Greece. 


Braban^Olllie, the naliunal tint hem of Bel- 
gium, Gomijosed during tiie revolution of ISMO. 
The w'ords were <lue t«) Jenuovid, a French 
actor, the music to Van Camponhont, afterwards 
choirmaster to tlie king. Other words have since 
been written to the tune by the composer and 
other writers. 

Brabant, the central district in the Nether- 
lands, extending from the Waal to the head of the 
Dyle, and from the Meuse and plain of Limburg 
to the Lower Scheldt, was formerly a separate 
duchy, but is ikjw divided between Belgium and 
Holland, It comprises three provinces, \'iz. : 1, 
North or Dutch Brabant, area 1,900 square miles, 
where the inhabitants are mainly Dutch; 2, the 
Belgian province of Antwerp, area 1,095 square 
miles, where the inhabitants are mainly Flemings; 
and 3, Sotith Brabant, also Belgian, area, 1.270 
square miles, wliere the inhabitants are mainly 
Wallooms, As to the gemwal aspect of the country, 
it is for the most part a ])lain s]o])ing gently 
towanis the north-west, witli, in the soutli, a few 
low hills and the foix'.st of tsoigiiies, and in the 
north, level tracts. Tlie principal rivers are the 
Meuse and the Scheldt witli their tributaries. The 
soil is fertile and well cultivated, agriculture ami 
cattle - raising being extensively engaged in. 
Chicoiy, hops, and tobacco, are also grown, and 
amongst the imlustrie.s, besides the well-known 
Brabant lace, are the production of sugar from 
the beet, of earthenware, leather, salt, thread, 
woollens, etc. The chief towns are Brussels, Her- 
togenbosch. Bergen-op-Zoom, Tilburg, Louvain, etc. 
[Belgium.] " 

Braccio, Fortebeacci, Count of Montone, was 
born in 13l>8, at Perugia.. After military service 
on behalf of different causes he was entrusted wnth 
the command of his native city, being made by 
Queen Joanna of Naples Count of Foggia and 
ITince of Capua. Aiming at tlie throne of Naples, 
he received his death wound before Aqiiila, in 
1424, while figiiting to attain his end. 

Brace, supimrt vr stay of various kinds. In a 
square-rigged vessel a rope used for wlieeling or 
traversing a sail U]K>n a. mast, in order to make 
it correspond with tlic direction of the wind or 
the course of the ship. It is fastened to the 
yard-arm. The braces of all yards are double, 
except those of top-galhmt and, when these are 
carried, spritsail and topsail yards. The mizen 
yard has vangs, or fangs, instead of braces. A 
brace is also a pi(^ce of iron supporting, for ex- 
ample, a poop lantern, or a screwshaft. In A rclu^ 
teotuTe it is a ])iece put across the angles of a 
building. [Ncc Bracket.] 

Bracelet (Old B'rench, connected with 
arm), an ornamental rhig or ].)an<l for the wrist, 
usually of gold or silver, sormTimes set with gems. 
A common variety is the Bangle (q.v.). "Such 
bracelet.s, as well as aiikiet.s, were worn by the 
ancient. Persian kings ami nobles. Greek* and 
Roman ladies fre(piently xvorc* bracelets, as did 
Roman men under the em])irc occasionally, and 
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tliey houict lines ecaiiVrriHl nii snltlier.s as ii 

<le<.‘ora{ion valuur. IJnth (.«rcH‘k and Koiunn 
ln’acek't s wen* often nf a snake form. Among* the 
Kelts l)raeel(*t s wen* often worn by mem Ironically, 
!b«* term is s<nuetimes a]»])litHl to haiuleiitbs, 

Bracli, bnAcnn-:. an ol<] name for a dog tbafc 
hunt'e<l by seent; the word was afterwards re- 
"irieted t(.» dt'nolt^ a liiteli, (See Lafr i. -1.) 

Braclielsrfcira, a se(‘tion of beetles including 
two faniilies of wliieli the rove beetles, or Staphy- 
]ini<i:e. the irmre inip«>rtant. The deviTs coach- 
lan'se is the best known English species of this 
family.. 

BracMal Artery, the name given to .the 
ohit‘f artein of tht* up] K‘r arm. 'Plie subclaAian 
arti'ry (tf^^u‘m^ck is continued through the axilla 
or arnepit, as tiu* axillary artery, and after passing 
throiigii this region, tlui furthi'i* conlinuation of the 
ves*-!*! is ealled the* bracliial artery, It runs down 
the ii]>i)er arm i»n its inner aspect, acconii)ani<jd by 
two veins, and givt*s olf several branelies, mainly 
c’oncerucd in supplying muscles; just below the 
itcinl of the elbow the bnicliial divides into the 
radiai and ulnar arteries. 

BracMolaria, the name of the type of star- 
fish larva which is ])rovided with a calcareous 
skeleton. It also differs from tlie Bipinnaria 
( q.v.) form by the possession of three additional 
■ai'ms, 

BracMopoda (oc. arm- footed), or ‘‘lamp- 
shells,'’ a group of soft-bodied animals protected 
by a shell of two valves, and hence regarded as a 
close ally of the bivalved shell-fish (Lainelli- 
branchijita) (q.v.) which were included with it in 
the now obsolete division, the Conchifera. The 
group is one of grettt interest both to zoologists 
and geologists ; to the former, owing to the un- 
certainty as to its exact y>lace in the animal 
kingdom, and to the latt(‘r. owing to the abundance 
of fossil forms. 'J’hough somcwiiat rfirc in existing 
seas, the brachiop(Hla were once extremely conation; 
probably tlie oldest known fossil belongs to this 
■class, and for a long ]HTi<Kl it was the preilominant 
typfi of shell-btfaring animals, 'j'he resemblances 
betw(>en these, and tlu* bivalved mollusca are (pate 
superficial ; wlum tlie anatomy and rlevelopment 
of the recent bi*a(dxi()])ods were .studied, it was 
found that the two groupis wert^ so different that 
lit) close relation between tlu*m could be maintained. 
'File sliells can be readily distinguishetl from those 
of LamelUbranchs. since tlie two valves are never 
exactly cfjual, while they are always equilateral; 
wlierens in tlie latter the valves are often equal, 
but never truly e<p!ilateral. The microscopic 
structure of the .shells is also very diiferent in the 
two class(‘s, as is also the position of the valves in 
relation to thetmimal; Thus in the Lamellibrancli 
they are placunl one ou each side, wliereas in the 
Braclhopod they are fixuit and back, like the boards 
of a sandwich-mam It is now considered that the 
class is most closely related to the Bryozoa (q.v.), 
while the development (especially of Zvif/ula) 
shows that it has aflinhies with the worms. The 
-Brachiopoda are all marine, and most of them live 
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at a considerabit* depth, jixed to othm" or 

rocks, eilluT dirt'ctiy by one valu«, «»r by a {|^•^i!y 
peduncle m* stalk, which out tlimugb a. 

fissure between tin* two valves, or more usually 
throngii an o]icuing in the larger Aalve; a b*w 
living .Npe<*ies, however. Kmutow through sandbanks. 
In nio^t forms tliereisan internal .‘■skeleton ee-uiposcMl 
of a ])air of snp]iorts, whieb are u.stuiUy I'niled, for 
the arms; the two arms are ])rovided witls small 
braiK’hes or cirri whieli M*iA-e for rc.Npiratiom Tlii.s 
structure is homologous (([,\.) with t lu* lopliojtboi-e 
of Bryozoa (q.v.). The nervou*'* system eon,- ists of 
but one ganglion, another <if diinVrenee 

between tlieso and tlu* laollusca. I'hc e1a>s is 
divided into two ortlers : the Artiitnlala, inehuling 
those with a hinge and su])poi! ior t he* arms, luit 
without an anus; and the lnarti(‘ula,ia, iJio'-e hover 
forms without tlie two fmst. but witli the last 
structure. As regards their range in time, they 
commence at. tin* \'ery base of tlu* fo>siIiferous 
sr-ries (viz. the (.'amhrian period), an<] attaineil tlu'ir 
maximum in the *Siiuriam since wliii'li tliey have 
been <lvvind1iug in numbers. A few sjiecies oixnir 
in the deejier jiarts of the British seas. 

Br achy cephalic, u term tipplied to races of 
man in whom the diamet(*r of the head is not 
much less from side to side than from front to back, 
the ratio of ihe.se measurements being 4 to o. I'he 
Mongolians are brachyceplialic. 

Brachymetopus, a genus of Trilobites 
( family Pntetidac), of interest, as it was one of the 
last surviving genera: it occurred in t he Carboni- 
ferous rooks. 

Brachypterse (J.c. having short wings), a 
name introduced by Cuvier for the Diving Birds : 
it is obsolescent, if not obsolete. 

Brachypyge, a fossil crustacean from the 
Carboniferous system ; it is of interest, as it may 
be one of the Braimiyura. 

Brachyura (oc, short -tailed), the highest 
sub-or<ler of the JJtrajfoda, an order of (^rvHiacea: 
the cra,b is the be>t known example. The main 
character of the group is that the tail (or 
strictly the abdonu'ii) is very short aiul tucked up 
closely beneath the body, so that it is ns<*lt\'«.s for 
swimming an<l cannot be .*-een from above ; more- 
over, the bo<ly is wide instead of long, so that the 
nervous “ganglia” or centres arc connect(*d more 
closely together than in such long-tailed, elongated 
forms as tlie lobster. The majority of the group 
are marine, living on the shore ; they rarely swim, 
but a few are enabled to do so by means of their 
flattened limbs ; they can live for .some time out 
of water, ami some families live on land and only 
go to the sea at hretding tinn^, Such cjj. are tlie 
Land Crab of the genus ( h:ear el mi s, ev the West 
Imlian (ielasbmts. Tin* Bnudiyura are world-wide 
in distribution, and ai’e tirst certainly known from, 
the (Tetaceons ; but doubtful forms occur much 
earlier. A general ac.couni f>f the anat<.)my and 
life history is given . iimler Crab and this 

should be coinpare<l with tlu^ artich* on Lob.ste)*, as 
the type of the long-tailed Umynuh, 
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Bx’acken, <U' liiiAKE, the Cf.nuuon English name 
ior rtar a qm I inn, the eoimnouest I'om of Northern 
Eur<')]>e, wliich. is also widely distributed in 
teiii|>erate a, ad tropieal regions. It occurs ^on 
luiUths and moors and in forests, with a creeping- 
rhizome. tough tripinna.te or (.pmdripinnate erect 
fronds, 1 to 'lO feet high, and so ri or clusters of 
sp(u-angia, ail along the recurved under margin of 
the pinnules. As these sporangia lie between two 
indusia or membranes, the s])ecics may have to be 
tra,nsferre<l to the genus The complicated 

bands of dark seleroncbyniatous tissue in the stem 
and Icaf-slalks are j^opularly known as Kng 
Charles's oak. At the primary trifurcation of the 
fronds there ,are in the young stage glands exuding 
hoiu.iy wliicli attract ants. Bracken is the badge of 
the cam Kohcrtson. 

Bracket, a shelf or sup[) 0 ]’t fixed to a wall and 
prfjjiading .at right angles to it. The name is also 
applied to the iron stays which soruetimes support 
shelves, etc., to a gasliglit projecting from a wall, 
and to tlio signs [ ] ( ) used by printers to enclose 

a parenthesis, ns also to the sign | , denoting* that 


the objects whose names it connects are to be 
taken together. 


Bract, a leaf in, or immediately below, an 
inflorescence, having in its axil either a flower-bud 
or a branch bearing flower-buds. The main 
function of the bract is to protect the young buds. 
It may be leaff/^ rliffering in no respect, save position, 
from an ordinary foliage-leaf, as in the dead- 
nettles : or it may be rigid or (ihcmaeeom, as the 
so-called chaff’’ in grasses and sedges ; or it may 
be thinner, brown or colourless and ^nenihranous, 
as in Ikilargonium ; or it may be conspicnously 
coloured, so as to servo an attractive purpose such 
as is usually the function of the corolla, as in 
Poinsettia or Bongainvilloa (q.v.). If a bract is 
large and encloses a whole inflorescence it is termed 
fx spat/iCy imcl spnthes may similarly be leafy as in 
Arum jiuiculatum, membranous as in palms, or 
coloured an<l fleshy as in Anthuriiim or fochardia. 
A circle or larger collection of bracts below an 
infloresccuice is termed an vu'ohcre, as in the case 
of the three leafy brac.ts on the flower-stalk of 
jUiCDume oiemoTosa, the two circles of bracts, the 
outer recnr\'ed, in the dandelion, tlie fleshy-based 
bracts of the artichoke, the coloured circle of bracts 
of Astrantia, etc. The flower in the axil of a bract, 
if biflonging to a dicotyledon, has often two smaller 
bracts or hracteoles placed laterally on its pedicel, as 
may be seen in violets. If a monocotyledon, there is 
only one bracteole on the j)edicel on tlie side nearest 
tlio bract. The scales in the catkins of some trees 
and the husk that remains under the name of 
mqnile round the fruit of others, as, for example, 
tlie cup” of the acorn, are variously made up of 
confluent bracts and hracteoles, and the minute 
scales or qxPleie among the florets on the, common 
receptacle of some ComjmlUe may be looked upon 
as bracteoles. 

Bracton, Hexby de, law writer, flourished in 
the 13th century. His birth-place is variously 
ascribed to Bratton Glovelly, near Okehampton, 


Bratton Fleming, neai Barnstaple, and Bratton 
Court, near Mineliead, Somersetshire. After stud^v- 
ing at Oxford, and occupying the positionof justim*, 
itinerant for the counties of Nottingham and 
Derby, he became, in 1264, archdeacon of Barn- 
staple, and chancellor of Exeter cathedral. It is. 
however, as the author of J)e Zef/ib us et Covsvetud- 
mlhiis Angliae, that he is distinguished. He died 
in 1268. 

Braddock, Edwakd, general, was born about 
1695 in Pertbsbire. Appointed major-general of 
the Coldstream guards in 1754, be commanded the 
British troops iiiAmerica against the PAench. His 
disastrous attempt to invest Fort Duquesne in 
1755 resulted in 63 out of 86 officers, and 914 out 
of 1,370 men being either killed or wounded. He 
himself had four horses shot under Mm, and 
received a wound from Vvdiich he died in a few 
days. 

Braddon, Maby Elizabeth, novelist, is the 
mm- dc-plmne of Mrs. John Maxwell She was 
born in 1837 in Soho Square, London. She brought 
out her first novel, Ijady Mulleys Seeret, in 1862, 
and immediately achieved popularity. Quite as 
widely read -was her next novel, AuTora Zloyd^ 
produced in 1863. She has gone on ever since 
iwoducing books with great industry ; she also 
edited Zelgmvia for a few years, and was an 
extensive contributor to I'eniple Bar, St. James's 
Mayazme, and other periodicals. 

Bradford, n parliamentary and nn;nicipal 
borough of England in the West Biding of ATork- 
shire, is situated on a tributary of the Caire, and is 
connected by a branch canal with the Liverpool and 
Leeds canal. It is the chief centre in England of 
the spinning and weaving of worsted yarn and 
woollens, and also manufactures alpaca stuffs, silks, 
velvets, plush, cotton, etc. Near it are coal and 
iron mines, and stone quarries. Among its public 
buildings are the old parish church of St. Peter, 
St. George’s hall, mechanics’ institute, markets, 
town-hall, public library, grammar school, and 
technical college. It has also five public parks, 
covering an area of over 200 acres. The town is 
also adorned with statues of Sir Robert Peel, Sir 
Titus Salt, S. C. Lister, etc. 

Bradford Clay, a local deposit of pale-grey 
calcareous clay, with seams of tough brown lime- 
stone and calcareous sandstone, occurring at 
various horizons near the upper part of. the 
Bathonian or Great Oolite, and named from its 
occurrence a,t Bradford-on-Avon, Wiltshire. It is 
generally below the Poorest Marble, and corresponds, 
no doubt, in part to the Bliswortli or Great Oolite 
Clay of Northamptonshire. Its greatest tliickness 
seems to be near P’arleigh, where it is between 
40 and 60 feet. It^3 most characteristic fossils are 
WaldJwimia diyma, and Apuminns rotwidus (or 
ParMmoni). The latter is knowm as the Bradford 
or Pear Encrinite, its calyx ” or body inuch 
resembling a pear, whilst single joints of the stem 
are called “ coach- wheels.” In Mhltsliire numbers 
of these encrinites may be seen attached to the 
upper surface of the underlying limestone where 
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they livotl riiili] ovc^rwhelmed by the clayey sediment 
in which their reiiiains are now imbedded. 

Bradford-on- A von,: or Great Bradford,: 
an ancient town in England, in the comity of 
Wiltshire, is pleasantly situated on the Avon, which 
intersects the town. It contains many interesting 
architectural remains, amongst them being the 
only jH-n’fect example of a pre-Norman building in 
England, viz. the Church of St. Lawrence. It 
used to bo an im]iort;\nt woollen inannfactiiring 
centre, and has stone-quarries in the neighbour- 
liood. 

Bradlaugli, Charles, M.P., was born in 
18MH in London. He led a somewhat chequered 
career, being errand-boy, small coal-merchant, 
pamphleteer, private soldier, clerk to a solicitor, 
etc. He advocated secularism and espoused the 
Kadical movements of his time, establishing in 
1860 The Nebtmial Bef(mner,R\-id w'riting and speak- 
ing under the name of Iconoclast. In conjunction 
with Mrs. Annie Besant he brought out in 1875 an 
old pamphlet, The Fruits of PhUosoj)hi/, as a 
challenge on a point of law. For this they were 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment and a fine 
of £200 — a sentence that was reversed on apiDeal. 
In 1880 Bradlaugli was returned to Parliament for 
Northampton, and on account of his refusal to take 
the oath a long struggle between him and the 
House of Commons ensued. Northampton returned 
him four times as a protest against the treatment 
he received in Parliament, and not until the general 
electioir of 1885 was he allowed to take his seat. 
His Oaths Bill was made law in 1888. He died in 
1891, having previously won the respect of all 
parties in the House of Commons. Amongst his 
writings the most widely read was his Imj^icacPment 
oftheIfinmofBnms7vicli,1^12. 

Bradley, Edward, was horn in 1827 at 
Kidderminster. Educated at Durham University, 
he was presented to the living of Denton, Hunts, 
then to Shelton, near Oakham, and next to Lenton, 
near Grantham. He is best known as “Cuthbert 
Bede,” his nom-de-plume, and as the author of 
YerdaM Green-, his most popular production. 

Bradley, James, astronomer, was born in 
1(>92 at Sherborne, His mathematical bent 
attracted the notice of Halley, Sir Isaac Newton, 
and other leading scientists of the time, and in 
1721 he was apijointed professor of astronomy at 
Oxford. A few years afterwards he published his 
discovery of the aberration of light, and in 1748 
his discovery of the varying inclination of the axis 
of the earth to the ecliptic. Meanwhile, in 1742, 
he had succeeded Halley as Astronomer-Royal at 
Greenwich. His astronomical observations, num- 
bering about 60,900, were published at Oxford in 
1805. He died in 1762 at Chalford, Gloucester- 
shire. 

Bradsliaw, John, imesident of the High 
Court of Justice that tried Charles I., was born in 
1602 near Stockport, Cheshire. Called to the bar 
at Gray’s Inn in 1627, he became a bencher in 1645, 
and acted for some time as judge in the sheriff- 
courts of London. In 1649, when the trial of the 


king* was decided on, lie was appointed ]'.>resident 
of the High Court of Justice, receiving as a reward 
the presidency of tlie Council of State, and the 
chancellorship of the Duchy of La.ncaster with 
estates worth ;C2.(M KJ a year. He opijosed the 
Protectorate subsequently, and got into disjmtcs 
with Cromwell, wlio tried to deprive him of 
the chief justiceshij) of Chester. Aftei* Cromwell’s 
death he, became lord-president of the Council, 
dying in 1659. After the Restoration his body, 
which had been interred in 'Westminster Abbey, 
was disinterred and gibbeted with the bodies of 
OroniTvell and Ireton. " 

Bradsliaw’^s Snide. Sir. George Bradshaw, 
an engraver of maps at Manchester, puldished some 
maps of the canal systems of Lancashire, York- 
shire, etc., about 1830. On the }*ise of the railway 
.system lie performed tlie same service for it. His 
first railway publication (only four cojiies of wliich 
now exist) appeared October 1, 183ih It was a 
little book of 28 pp., bound in clotli, and consist- 
ing chiefly of maps of towns, with time-tables 
appended of tlie few railways then open. Later 
01 % Bradshair's Betibvay CowpaMon, also bound in 
clotli, was issued irregularly as an occasional 
publication. But the regular issue of the familiar 
Bradshaw began in 1841, at the Suggestion of 
the London ag'ent, Mr. W. J. Adams. It consisted 
of only 32 pages ; the time-tables were also pub- 
lished in a broadsheet. Sliortly afterwards the 
list of sailings and of steamers was added, and 
since then, desjaite much ingenious economising of 
space and weight, it has swelled to a book contain- 
ing as much type as twelve volumes of an ordinary 
8vo novel, and containing a mass of information 
nowhere to be found within the same compass. : 
Bradshmds Continoital Guide began in 1847. The ; 
early guides (two of which have been recently ■' 
reprinted in facsimile) are amusing to the modern 
traveller. Seats in the train were apparently 
numbered, and booked as in a coach. If a com- I 
partment was taken b}^ a party, the fares were : 
reduced. “Glass coaches” were apparently one 
variety of first class carriage. Passengers were 
requested “ not to leave their seats when the train 
stoics, to avoid undue delajn” Mr. Bradshaw was a i, 
member of the Society of Friends, and hence the 
date on the cover long had the form ‘* 1st mo. 
(January) 1850.” He died of cholera while on a 
tour in* Norway, 1853. The Story of Bradshaw 
has been told by Mr, Percy Fitzgerald, and most of 
the above facts are taken from his account. 

Bradwardine, Thomas, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, was born about 1290 at Hartfield, 
Sussex. Educated at Merton College, Oxford, he 
afterwards became chancellor of the University, and 
professor of divinity. As chaplain and confessor 
of Edward III. he accompanied that sovereign 
to France, and was present at Cre^y and the 
capture of Calais. On the death of Stratford, in 
1348, Bradwardine was elected archbishop of , 
Canterbury. He was on the Continent at the time 
of his election, and went direct to the papal court 
at Avignon for consecration. In 1349 he landed in 
England, and a few days after his arrival died of 
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the black deatli. He was named “ Boctor Pro- 
fundus,” from his treatise De Cmisa Del cmvtTa> 
Ih^lagluvi, at de cirtitte cmisanim. 

Brady, Nicholas, divine and poet, was born in 
at Jjfindon, county Cork. Educated at West- 
minster, Christchurch (Oxford), and Dublin, he 
subsequently held the rectorship of St. Catherine 
Cree, London, and then of Eichmond, Surrey. In 
addition to his metrical version of the Psalms, 
which was licensed in 1696, he translated Virgil’s 
Jldmid, and wrote some poems and dramas, now 
sunk into oblivion, 

■■■ Bradypus. [Sloth.]', 

Braemar, a district of the Scottish Highlands, 
in tliG S.W. portion of Aberdeenshire, contains part 
of the Grampian range of mountains with the 
heights Ben Macdhui, Cairntoul, and Lochnagar. 
In it is situated also Balmoral on the banks of the 
river Dee. It is much frequented by tourists and 
sportsiueu. 

Braga, a Portuguese city and capital of the 
province of Minho, is situated on an elevated plain 
between the rivers Gavado and D’Este. It is the 
seat of an archbishop, and the residence of the 
primate of Portugal. It has a fine 12tli century 
Gothic cathedral, and, as the Dracara Aufjmta of 
the Eomans, remains of a Eonian temple, amphi- 
theatre, and aqueduct. Its manufactures include 
linen and various articles of iron and steel ware. 

Braganca, (1) a Brazilian sea-port at the 
mouth of the Caite river. (2) A Brazilian town, 50 
miles N.E. of Sao Paulo, in a fertile inland district, 
which supplies the Bio Janeiro market with cattle 
and pigs. 

Braganza, a Portuguese city, and capital of 
the province of Tras-os-Montes on the Ferrenza, is 
the seat of the bishop of Braganza and Miranda, 
and gives its name to the house of Braganza, the 
reigning bouse of Portugal, John, eighth duke of 
Braganza, having in 1640 ascended the throne as 
John IV. In the town is a citadel, a college, and 
a hospital. It has also manufactures of silks and 
velvets. 

Braggf, Braxton, general, was born in 1817, in 
N. Carolina. After receiving a military training, 
he served in the Seminole and Mexican wars, and 
later was commander in several great battles of 
the Civil war. He' died in 1876 at Galveston, 
Texas- 

Bragg^ Thomas, brother of the preceding, was 
born in 1810. Governor of his native state, N. 
Carolina, from 1854 to 1858, he ultimately became 
attorney-general in Jefferson Davis’s cabinet, and 
died in 1872 at Raleigh. 

Bragi, a character in northern mythology, and 
son of Odin, the god of poesy and 'eloquence, is 
represented as an old man witli a long, flowing 
white board. Heroes that fall in battle are wel- 
comed by him on their reaching Valhalla. 

Braliam, John, vocalist, was born in 1774 in 
London, of Jewish descent In 1 787 he made his flrst 
appearance in public at Covent Garden theatre. In 
1796, after his voice had broken, he made a hit in 


Storace’s opera at Drury Lane, and there- 

after set out upon a most successful continental 
tour. He returned in 1801, and continned to sing 
in public till within a year or two of his death, 
maintaining his supremacy as the leading vocalist 
in Europe." He accumulated a large fortune, 
purchased the Colosseum, Regent’s Park, and built 
St. James’s theatre. Sir Walter Scott described 
him as “a beast of an actor and an angel of a 
singer.” He died in 1856 at Brompton, leaving six 
children, one of whom, Frances, married the Earl 
of Waldegrave in 1840, and became a notable 
figure in society. 

Brah.^, Tycho, astronomer, was born in 1546 
at Knudstorp, ill the county of Schonen, Sweden. 
He early exhibited a bent towards astronomical 
science, and though he was destined for the legal 
profession and sent to Leipsic to study for that 
purpose, he would yet, when his tutor had gone to 
bed, spend his nights in viewing the stars. At 
Rostock, in 1566, he lost part of his nose in a duel 
with a Danish nobleman, himself making good the 
defect with gold, silver, and wax. In 1672 be dis- 
covered a new star in the constellation Cassiopeia, 
and in the following year married a peasant girl 
much against the wishes of his relatives. So 
violent were the quarrels that ensued on this point, 
that the king was obliged to interfere. In 1580 he 
built an observatory on the island of Hiien in the 
Sound, the site and money being provided by 
Frederic IL, and here he pursued the observations 
that resulted ill the planetary system associated with 
his name. After King Frederic’s death the petty 
jealousy of the nobles obliged him to remove in 
1597 to Germany, where he enjoyed tlie patronage 
of Rudolph IL, who provided him with a residence 
and a pension, which, however, he did not live to 
enjoy for long. He died at Prague in 1601. At 
one time Kepler was his assistant and owed much 
to Brahe’s influence. 

Brahma. As a neuter noun, in Hindu theo- 
logy, tiie word signifies the world-spirit, eternal, all- 
pervading and infinite, out of which all things 
proceed, and into which they are eventually 
resolved. It is not worshipped, but is an object of 
tha.t meditation practised by Hindu sages, with a 
view to their ultimate reabsorption into it. As a 
masculine noun, Brahma signifies the first person 
of the Hindu Trimurti or Trinity, the Creatoi’, as 
contrasted with Vishnu the preserver, and Siva, 
the destroyer, who destroys in order that he may 
reproduce. According to one account this per- 
sonal Brahma arose from tlie water which was 
the first of existences : according to another, he 
came from a golden egg deposited by the im- 
personal Brahma, the world-spirit. Each day of 
his. life lasts 2,160,000 years. At the beginning of 
every such day he creates the world, which, at its 
close, is resolved into its elements. Next day he 
creates it afresh, and so on till the end of his life 
of 100 years. Then, together with the gods and 
sages, who have survived the preceding destructions, 
and with Brahma himself, it is resolved into the 
original world-spirit. Brahma is especially the 
father of mankind, whom be begat by his own 
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daughter Saras wati (Speech)* He is represented 
as red in colour, with four heads and four arms. 
He is invoked in worship, but is not worshipped 
himself, except at Pokhar, near Ajmir, in Raj- 
putana. Indeed, some of his attributes and most 
of the honours paid him seem to have been trans- 
ferred in the course of time to Vishnu and Siva. 
Thus some accounts treat him as a mere form of 
ATshnu, and lie is sometimes said to have sprung 
from a lotus dower which grew from the navel of 
that deity. [Vishnu.] 

Braliman’baria, a town of Bengal, situated 
on the river Titas, Its chief trade is in rice. 

Bralimaputra, a large river in Asia, has its 
sources in Thibet. After flowing eastwards for 
1,000 miles under the name of the Sanpoo river, it 
turns southerly through the Himalayas, emerging 
in the N.E. of Assam as the Dihong. Here it is 
joined by the Dihoog and the Brahmakoonda, and 
the united waters now named Brahmaputra, i,e. 
Son of Brama^ flow southerly through Bengal 
and join the delta .system of the Ganges. In the 
rainy season the Brahmaputra rises as high as 
40 feet above its usual level, and irrigates the 
surrounding plains, which bear jute, mustard and 
rice. It is navigable to steamships for 800 "miles 
from the sea, and its total length is estimated at 
1,800 miles, 

BraHmin Ox. [Zebu.] 

Bralimo Somaj {Church of the One Godf a 
reformed Brahmin sect, originated in 1818 by 
Rammohun Roy, a wealthy and educated Hindoo, 
who was sent to England on a mission from the 
King of Delhi, It was stimulated more especially 
by Baboo Keshub Cliunder Sen, who visited 
England in 1870, and died in 1884. It has had 
numerous branches, but there have been many 
secessions from it, and its actual members are not 
very numerous. It is an attempt at a reformed 
Hindoo Church, on the basis of pure Monotheism, 
and has some affinity with English Unitarianism. 

Brahms, Johannes, was born in 1833 at 
Hamburg, and after the death of Wagner was 
regarded as the greatest living composer in 
Germany. He was greatly praised in 1853 by 
Schumann, who predicted his greatness in an 
article in the Neue Zeitsclmft fur Mnsih. But it 
was not until his visit to Vienna, in 1861, that 
Brahms found appreciation where, after occupying 
other i)ositiGns, he Conducted the famous concerts 
of the (rcsellsokaft der Mudhfreunde^ In 1868 he 
composed his Deutsches Rerptiein, since then 
new compositions by him have been regarded as 
events in the miisical world. 

Brahni, the dominant and most numerous race 
in Baluchistan, winch ought to be called “ Brahul- 
stdn” (Pottinger). The Braliui differ profoundly 
from tlie Baluchi (q.v.), being chiefly highlanders of 
Mongoloid race and sx^eaking an agglutinating 
language which shows some slight affinity to the 
Dravidian of Southern India. They regard them- 
selves as the true aborigines and look on all others 
as intruders, at least in the Sarawiln and Jalawitn 


uplands, to which region the race is chiefly confined. 
Type, short, thickset figure, round face, flat features^ 
.small eyes and nose, yellowish-brown comxjlexion, 
long black hair, sparse and short beard. They are 
divided into a multitude of tribes, the royal sex'it 
being the Kambanln, of winch the Khan of Kelat 
(paramount lord of Baluchistan) is a member. The 
Braliui are the Baraha of the early Rajput records. 

See Dr. Henry Walters, From the Indus to the Tigris 
(1874), and H. Pottinger, Travels in Belooc7dsto.ny 
etc. (1816). I' 

Braila, or Brahilok, a town of Roumania, of 
which it is the principal port, is situated on the left 
bank of the Danube. Its chief exports are grain 
and the x')i*odacts of the .sturgeon fisheries. The 
Greek cathedral is the chief among ecclesiastical 
edifices, of which there are twelve. i 

Brain. The term ax^xflied to that portion of the 
central nervous system which lies within the cavity 
of the skull. At its ux3per limit the spinal cord is 
continuous with the medulla oMongata or bulb 
which jiasses upwards through the foramen 
magnum into the cranial cavity. On the dorsal 
aspect of the medulla lies the cerehellum^ and above 
the limit of the bulb on the ventral aspect are seen 
the transversely running fibres of TarolU, : 

Anterior to the |3ons the two crura cerebri diverge : 
outwards x^assing into the cerebral hemis^dieres. : 

The brain, like the sx^inal cord, has three enve- } 

loping membranes, dura mater, arachnoid, and r 



pia mater ; the interval between the two latter is ; 
called, the subarachnoid sx'iace, and is filled by the i 
cerebro-sifinal fluid. Tliis fluid serves as a kind ■ 
of XAacking material by wfliicli the delicate nervous- 
structures are shielded from injury ; in x:)articular I 
an accumulation of it at the base of the brain ] 
forms a sort of water cushion for its sux^jport.. ; 
Another function of the cerehro-siflnal fluid is tO' 
adapt the volume of the cranial contents to the ; 
unyielding walls of the cavity of the skull. When j 
the amount of Wood circulating in the brain is- i 
at a maximum, the quantity of cerehro-spinal fluid ; 
within the skull is at a minimum : and if on the 
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other liniid the s»ii)[j]y of bloo<] to the brain dimin- 
i>hes. an increased aiiioiint of fluid accumulates 
in tlie suhara<*huoid space, and so compensates 
i'ur the hiU'ereneo in the bulk of the amemic as com- 
pared with tlio hyperaunic brain. The fluid of the 



subarachnoid space is in direct communication with 
the fluid occupying the central canal of the spinal 
cord. 

The weight of the brain of an adult man averages 
aboiit 50 02 ., that of an adult woman about 45 oz. 
The human brain is heavier than that of any other 
animal, the elephant and whale excepted. The 
proportioii of brain-weight to body- weight is also 
greater in man than in the rest of the animal 
kingdom, with one or two exceptions among small 
birds and small monkeys. The relation between 
brain-weight and intelligence is however not one 
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which can lie insisted upon. Probably the extent 
of infolding of the convolutions of the cerebral 
hemisjflieres is a factor of more importance than 
actual weight in highly developed brains. 

The cerebral hemispheres form the main bulk of 
the human brain ; they are divided up by Assures 
into five lobes on each side, frontal^ parletdl, 
■occiplial ?iuditcmi)oro'‘^)lteno}(lal^ with the island of 
Iletl, These lobes are further subdivided into 
-convolutions by secondary fissures. The most 


important fissures are the Si/h'ioo, between the 
parietal lobe, above, and the remporo-spheiioidal 
below, the fissure of Itolamclo on the outer aspect 
of the parietal lobe, and the im,neio<H;e\i)vta.l 
separating the parietal and occipital lobes on the 
median aspect of the hemisphere. A section of a 
cerebral hemisphere shows a, mass of white matter 
ensheathed by a thin outer envelope, or cortex, of 
grey matter. This gve}* matter follows all the 
undulations of the con volutions, and thus the more 
furrowed by fissures a brain is, the larger is the 
area of grey matter exposed on its siu'face. 

Microscopical examination shows the white 
matter to be made up of medollated nerve fibres, 
while in the grey matter niimerous ganglion cells 
are found. 

Running across the bottom of the fissure winch 
separates the two hemispber(?s is the great white 
commissure, called the corpus callosum. A hori- 
zontal section of the brain made just below this 
structure reveals the so-called basal ganglia, the 
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corpora striata anteriorly, and the oj^tic thalami 
posteriorly. The two last-named bodies lie on 
each side of a cavity, called the third ventricle. 
This cavity communicates in front through the 
foramen of Miinro with the lateral ventricles, 
which lie one in either hemisphere ; behind it is , in 
communication through the aqueduct of Si/lrius or 
Her a tertio ad quartum veiurlculimi avith the 
fourth ventricle, wliich lies on the dorsal aspect of 
the medulla oblongata. There is yet another cavity, 
that of the fifth ventricle (of different origin to 
the other ventricles), placed in the septum lucidum, 
a partition separating the two lateral ventricles 
from one anotlier. 

Sections made through the basal ganglia, reveal 
certain important structures. TTie corpus striatum 
proves to consist of two main masses of grey 
niatter, the nuclens caudatus near the middle line, 
and the nucleus lenticularis externally. Bounded 
internally by the nucleus caudatus .in front and 
the optic thalamus behind, and externally by the 
nucleus lenticularis, is a portion of white matter, 
called the internal capsule, which presents an 
anterior limb and a ]>osterior limb, united at an 
obtuse angle forming a bend, called the genu or 
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knee of tiie capsule. The posterior limb of the 
internal capsule is now known to form the route by 
wliich motor impulses corning from the cerebral 
cortex pass downwa.r<;ls on tiicir way to the crura 
cerebri, pons, loednlla and spinal cord. Outside 
the nucleus lenticularis is another tract of white 
fibres, the external capsule, bounded externally by 
a stratum of grey matter, called the claustrum, 
while outside this, again, is the white matter abut- 
ting on the convolutions of the island of Reil. 

Immediately posterior to the thiixl ventricle, and 
boneatli the posterior end of tlie corfjus callosum, 
is the i)ln.eal hody, and below the third ventricle, 
visible on the inferior aspect of the brain, is the 
j-Htuitary 'body. Just behind and below the pineal 
body are the corpora quadrigemina, which are con-, 
corned with visual sensations and are the homo- 
logues of the optic lobes of lower vertebrates. 

The CeTehelliini consists of an elongated central 
lobe and two lateral hemispheres. The cerebellum 
is crjiniecded with adjoining structures by means of 
three pairs of peduncles, the superior peduncles 
pass upwards and inwards to the cerebrum, the 
inferior peduncles downwards and inwards to the 
medulla, and the middle peduncles communicate 
with the pons. The cerebellum,. like the cerebrum, 
contains wliite matter internally, with an external 
grey cortex ; in the latter are found peculiar 
ganglion cells, known as the cells of Purkinje. 

The 3IedullLi oUonyata connects the brain with 
the s|)inal cord ; just above the cord on the inferior 
aspect of the medulla is seen the pyramidal decus- 
sation, formed by the crossing over of mednllated 
nerve fibres from the anterior pyramids of the 
medulla on their road to the lateral columns of the 
cord, the right and left anterior pyramids going to 
the left and right lateral columns respectively. 

The central grey matter of the medulla is ex- 
posed on the upper surface by the 02 Dening ujp of 
the central canal of the cord into the fourth 
ventricle. In this grey matter lie important nerve 
nuclei, constituting the origin of cranial nerves 
from the fifth to the twelfth. Several outlying 
portions of grey matter are also found, the largest 
of which is known as the olivary body, 

Fimetions of the Brain. The Ceeebeal He- 
MiSPHEEES. The evidence with re.s 2 :)ect to the 
functions of these conqfiex structures comes mainly 
from two sources — experiments upon lower animals 
and the study of disease in man. With regard to 
the former it is necessary to refer to the effects of 
removing the cerebi'al hemispheres, and to the 
evidence witli respect to localisation of function 
derived from electriccal stimulation of the cerebral 
cortex, ' 

Removal of the hemispheres in a frog or jfigeon 
reduces the animal to a kind of automaton ; it is 
capable of performing coniiDlex movements in 
response to external stimuli, but if left undisturbed 
remains motionless and apparently devoid of all 
l^ower of volition. In animals of higher develop- 
ment the sliock imoduced by an operation of such 
magnitude is too great to admit of recovery. As 
regards electrical stimulation. Pritsch and Hitzig 
showed in 1870 that the application of a galvanic 
current to certain parts of the cortex of one side 


was followed by movements of the opi'iosito side c>l‘ 
the body. Their results have been extended by 
Perrier and others, and the result of recent worlc 
has been to map out certain ])arts of the grey 
matter into areas, stimulation of which causes 
definite muscular niovemenls. In tin; monkey's 
brain the motor centres of theca adex, as they are 
called, are situate<l on each side of tlie Dssiii'e of 
Rolando, on the convex surface of the hemisphere, 
the centres for the face lying lowest down, then 
those for the arm, and uppermost lhos(! of the 
leg; the muscles of the left-hand side tJ the body 
being reirresented in the right hemis] there, and vice 
verm. Purtlier centres concerned with sight, 
hearing, taste, and smell, liave been described. 
To turn now to the teaching of disease in the 
human subject. Aphasia (q.v,) has hang been 
associated with injury of a particular ]jortion of 
the cerebral cortex, and it was iioted from time to 
time that lesions of certain jtortions of the cort<‘X 
were accompanied by jaalsies of delinite muscles, or 
groiqas of muscles. Again, Dr. Hughlings Jackson 
traced certain conwilsive ])henomena to localisefl 
disease of grey matter (Jacksonian ejjilej^sy). 'J’he 
two sets of facts, pathological and ex])erirnental, 
are found to be in the main confirmatory of one 
another, and by eoiiq:)aring the c<.)nvolntions of the 
hnman brain witii those of the monkey, and collect- 
ing the evidence obtained from joost Uiortem 
examinations in man, it has been found ]30ssible to 
acquire a knowledge of cortical topography, which 
has been ]Dut to practical use in the treatment of 
disease. Of late years, in fact, it has been found 
possible, in several instances, to form an opinion as 
to the seat of tlie lesion from the symptoms of the 
patient, and the skull has lieen trephined and the 
mischief actually remedied by surgical treatment. 

It must, of course, be remembered that only a 
com|)ara, lively small part of the cortex has been, so 
to speak, “ used up’' in this scheme of localisation. 
A large jDortion, for exara]3le. of the grey matter of 
the frontal lobes is apjmrently insensiti'^’e to elec- 
trical stimuli, and extensive disease of the frontal 
lobes has been noted without any ascertained 
associated defect. 

The Cm'ebellum is probably concerned to a large 
extent with the co-ordination of muscular moA’b- 
ments ; thus tumours of the cerebellum are asso- 
ciated with a peculiar staggering gait, and 3’emovai 
of the cerebellum in animals causes marked inco- 
ordination. 

The 3[eduUa, besides serving as a link between 
the cord and brain, has most important relations 
with the resiriratory and circulatory mechanisms. 
The whole brain above the medulla may be re- 
moved in animals, and resifiratioii and life still 
continue, while, on the other hand, injury of a 
certain limited region in the medulla, which has 
been called the ‘‘noend vital” (vital knot), produces 
instant death. Again, most important nerves origi- 
nate in the medulla. 

Dineams of the Brain. (For the results of violence 
me Head Injuries, for inflammation of the mem- 
branes of the brain Meningitis.) Hydrocephalus, 
insanity, and certain general and functional cere- 
bral diseases are treated of in separate articles, e.y. 
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Chorea., Tetanus, Epilepsy, Heaclaolie, Hydro- 
pliobiu. Alcoholism, etc., etc. It is necessary here 
to speak of the general symptoms pointing to 
diseasf' of the brain, and of certain organic diseases, ■ 
viz. Hminorrhage, Softening, Abscess, Tumour. 
Brain-fever is a. term used popularly to denote any 
rliseaso in which delirium and fever are prominent 
symptoms. 

Symptoms suggesting intracranial disease are : — 
Hemiplegia (q.v.), Convulsions (q.v.), Loss of con- 
vscioiisncss and Apoplexy (q.v.), Headache (q.v.), 
Giddiness (q.v.), Delirium (q.v.), Aphasia (q.v.), 
Mental symptoms, Yomiting, and affections of 
cranial nerves, particularly Optic neuritis (q.v.); 
moreover, fever may be present, and certain char- 
acters of pulse and respiration (see Cheyne Stokes 
0?i JJreathluf/) suggest cerebral mischief. It is 
important to note that some .symptoms point merely 
to disease in some part of the brain, while others 
are of value in localising the actual seat of disease. 
Thus a diagnosis of cerebral tumour may rest on 
the presence of the three cardinal symptoms of 
that disease — headache, vomiting, ancl optic neu- 
ritis, while it may be further possible to indicate 
where the tumour is, from the associated aphasia, 
or hemiplegia, or convulsions, or in-coordination of 
movement, and so on, which may be also present. 

ITannorrJmje. The most characteristic symptoms 
of this disease are sudden loss of consciousness 
with hemiplegia. [Apoplexy.] The most common 
seat of hiemorrhage is the corpus striatum, but 
the cortex, pons, or other parts may be the site 
of the lesion. PLcmorrhage is much more common 
after 40 years' of age than in younger subjects, and 
is particularly apt to be associated with granular 
disease of the kidney [Brigi-it’s Disease], gout, 
and alcoholism. The ionger the initial unconscious- 
ness is prolonged, the less, as a rule, is the chance 
of recovery, and if there is no sign of improvement 
after the lapse of twenty-four hours the case usually 
terminates fatally. 

SofteM'iKj of a portion of brain substance some- 
times occurs from occlusion of a blood-vessel 
(usually an artery) and consequent interference 
witli the circulation. The blocking of the artery 
may be due to the lodgment in" it of a plug 
brought by the blood-stream from a distance, or to 
the formation of a clot in situ. The first condition 
is spoken of as Embolism (q.v.), the second as 
Thrombosis (q.v.). The most common cause of 
embolism is a diseased condition of the valves of 
tlie heart, particularly in the affections known as 
ulcerative endocarditis and mitml stenosis. A 
tiiTombus may originate from disease of the arterial 
wall. [Atheroma.] The symptoms of softening 
closely resemble those of hiemorrhage ; the diagnosis 
between the two conditions is however often possible 
from an e.xamination of the condition of the heart 
and blood-vessels. The term “softening” is popu- 
larly applied to almost any species of intracranial 
di.sease. 

Abscess. A collection of pus in the substance of 
the brain is occasionally met with as the result of 
disease of the bones of tlie skull, particularly in 
association with ear disease. The possible super- 
vention of this grave condition is one very adequate 


reason for treating with the greatest care all cases 
of “ discharge from the ear.” Aural mischief is too 
apt to follow after certain “ childrens diseases,” and 
the importance of not making light of deafness and 
purulent discharge from the ear in such cases can- 
not be too forcibly insisted upon. 

■ Timoiir. New growths occasionally develop in 
the brain. The forms of most common occurrence 
are cheesy tubercular masses, syphilitic gummata 
and glioma (q.v.). Tubercle usually affects the 
cerebellum. The symptoms of intracranial tumour 
have already been briefly alluded to. 

Brainerd, David, missionary, was born in 1718 
at Haddam, Connecticut. Licensed to preach in 
1742, he went to convert the American Indians in 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. The 
story of his labours is published in his Wonders of 
God amongst the Indians and Grace Dlsjdaged. 
He died in 1747 in the house of Jonathan Edwards, 
who subsequently became Brainerd’s biographer. 

Brake, a contrivance for controlling or 
diminishing the speed of a carriage, train, revolv- 
ing cylinder, etc., by means of friction. Ordinarily 
we have a block of iron or bard wood pressing 
against the wheel tyres with force more or less 
regulated. The magnitude of the friction produced 
is very nearly proportional to the pressure applied, 
and levers are generally adopted to increase the 
applied force sufficiently. This force may be pro- 
duced by hand, by atmospheric pressure as in 
vacuum-brakes, or* by steam pressure as in the 
Westinghouse-brake. The chief applications of the 
brake' are on trains, whose motion requires most 
careful control. A train brake must be automatic, 
or self-acting, i.e. if the train or part of it suddenly 
tends to increase its speed unduly, the necessary 
clieck should be applied mechanicall}", without 
requiring a man to apply it. Also it should be 
continuous, durable, simple in construction, and 
powerful. In the chain-bralte the brake-blocks are 
kept apart from the carriage-wheels by a long 
continuous chain kept stretched by means of a 
drum on the brake van. If the chain is slackened 
by breaking, or by turning the drum, compressed 
springs force the blocks against the wheel tyres 
and the brake is in action. In the racumndyrale. a 
continuous pipe extends along the length of the 
train. By means of an air-pump on the locomotive 
a vacuum is maintained in this pipe and in a series 
of brake-cylinders connected with each carriage. 
Each brake -cylinder contains a piston -which, witli 
vacuum-pressure on each side, will not move. When 
air is let in on one side by fracture of the pipe, or 
by giving it convenient entry, the piston moves and 
actuates the brake-blocks. The ■\Yestinghouse- 
brake, which is the best e.xample of the pressure- 
brake type, is noticed separately. 

Brama, a genus of acanthopterygian fishes 
allied to the Dolphins, There is but oiie species, 
Brama raii (Kay’s bream), from 12 in. to 2 ft. long, 
deep blue above, silvery below. The body is much 
compressed, pectorals long and narrow, ventrals 
small, tail large and forked. It ranges from the 
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South Atlantic to the Mediterranean, and sometimes 
to the British coasts. 

Bramah., Joseph, inventor, was born in 1748 at 
Stainboroiigh, a. village near ferrnsley, Yorkshire. 
After serving liis apprenticeship as a carpenter, 
lie obtnined employment in London as a cabinet 
maker, and was soon enabled, through his in- 
genious inventions, to start in business for himself, 
ilis inventions referred to safety-locks, water-closets, 
])umps, fire-engines, paper-making, etc., and in 
1806 he patented a printing inachine for nnmbering 
bank notes, which was adopted by the Bank of 
England. His main achievement was his Hydraulic 
Press (q.v.), which he patented in 1795. He died 
in 1814 at Pimlico. 

Bramaiite, Donato Lazzabt, architect, born 
in 1444 at Casteldurante in Urbino. He first 
studied painting, and though successful in this 
sjJiei-e abandoned it for architecture. About 
1500 lie went to Borne, where he was employed by 
Popes Alexander YI. and Julius IL, for the latter 
of whom he planned the buildings connecting the 
Vatican with the Belvedere and designed the new 
churcli of St. Peter at Rome. Pie laid the founda- 
tion stone of St. Peter’s in 1506, but did not live to 
see its completion, which was entrusted to Michael 
Angelo, who departed widely from his designs. 
He died in 1514 at Rome. 

Brambaiiaii, a ruined town of Java in the 
province of Surakarta, is celebrated for its remains 
of Plindu temples of hewn stone. Of these there 
are six groups, of which the most notable is the 
Chandi Sewu or “ The Thousand Pagodas.” There 
are also remains of edifices intended for residence 
and supposed to be monastic. 

Bramlble, the popular name, for the various 
forms of the genus Muhts, constituting the species 
It fruticosm of Linmens. These all agree in 
having a shrubby stern, without the suckers familiar 
in the raspberry, leaves of tlrree or five leaflets not 
arranged pinna, tely, and a black fruit. [Black- 
BEBRY.] They differ in tlie presence or absence 
of bristles and glandular hairs on the stem, the 
rmmber, form and regularity of the prickles, the 
form of the leaf, the colour of the corolla, which is 
wkite or piuk, the presence or absence of hairs on- 
the calyx, its being green or white, the number, 
size and shade of the drupels in the fruit, the 
presence of a bloom on them, as in the Dew- 
beriy (q.v.), Itubm cceuus, the rounded or an- 
gular form of the stem, its rooting at its apex and 
such characters. The young shoots are very 
astringent, and are used, with the fruit, in pre- 
paring blackberry brandy, an effective rustic anti- 
dysenteric. 

BramMing (Fnnglllct mooitifrbigilla)^ a finch 
widely distinbuted over the north of Europe and 
Asia, visiting Britain in the autumn and remain- 
ing till spring. Tlie male is nearly 7 in. long; 
head, neck, and upper ]')art of back mottled with 
black and brown in winter, changing to glossy 
black in spring; throat, breast, and wings fawn, 
the latter barred with black; belly and rump 
white ; tail forked. These birds frequent stubble 
36 


fields and in winter feed (ui mast. I’lie call note 
is a monotonous chirp. Calhid also Bramble-iinch 
and Mountain-finch, 

Bramliall, John, prelate, was born in 1594. 
Educated at Cambridge, he was in 1684- appointed 
Bishop) of Derry, having gone to Ireland in 1688 
as Wentworth’s chaplaiin He recovered la,rge sums 
for the Church, and was very unpopular will] the 
Catholics, In 1641 he had to flee to England, in 
1644 to the Continent. At the Restoration he was 
raised to the arclibisliop;)ric of Armagh, whicli he 
held till Ms death in 1663. He is chiefly known 
through his ineffective arguments against Hobbes 
on the questions of necessity and free will. 

Branchia, the technical name for gills (q.v.). 

BraucMal Hearts a.re the expansions of the 
blood-vessels at tlie base of the gills ; they are well 
seen in the common Cuttlefish (q.v.). 

BrancMata, a synonym for Crustacea, a, 
term of value, as it emphasises the fa.ct that tliis 
group) breathes by gills, while the allied air-breath- 
ing Arachnida and Myriapoda (centipedes, etc.), 
are grouped together as the Tracheata. 

Branclimg, in tlie widest sense of the term, 
ap)plies to the production of any lateral structures 
b}^ any organ of a plant. Unicellular plants, such 
as yeast, gem’maMoih, each cell being ca-pa- 

ble of putting out other cells as lateral pouch-like 
outgrowths, which mayieitherbe entirely separated 
by constriction, or may remain united so as to give 
rise to a branching chain of cells. Some of the 
simpffer “ filamentous ” algai branch by pDroducing 
mmvatio^is, one cell of the filament growing out 
laterally behind its junction with the next cell and 
outstripping that cell and undergoing cell-division. 
Such an innovation may become a new plant by the 
decay of its base of attacliment. A similar mode of 
branching occurs in the far more highly organised 
stems of mo.sses. In OhaTaceca (q-v.) the large 
apical cell divides transversely, each alternately 
formed half being nodal or intemodal respectively. 
The internodal cell divides parallel with its circum- 
ference, so as to form a cortical lageT ; and the 
production of both leaves and branches depends 
upon the outgrowth of certain cells in this cortical 
lajmu*. Leaves in this group differ from branches 
mainly in their branching only proceeding to a 
limited extent. In the axes of the IHxrldophjta^ 
or ferns and their allies, and in the leaves in some 
case, branching is cliorisipodial (Greek, charms^ 
division ; pov:^, podo,^\ a foot or basis), resulting 
from the repieated division of a large apical cell by 
oblique cell- walls, very commonly three in number. 
In flowering-plants the one large apical cell is 
repjlaced by an apical prlmarg mcnstcni (q.v.), or 
group) of small similar cells capable of forming 
new tissue by repeated <livisions. The lateral 
branches of roots in this group) originate endoge- 
n-oudy^ he. beneath the thick cortical tissue ; those 
of leaves, exogenously^ or from outer tissues, and 
hasipfetaUy, they being structures of limited growth 
with them apices formed first ; and those of stems, 
exogenously and mainly acropctally, or from below 
upwards towards the apex whilst tlieir growing 
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points or apicnl nieristems are alwaj^s protected By 
overlapjanj^' rialijneats of leaves, forming a hud 
(q .V.). I n arraiigciueri t {imdidaciris ov Q'amiJiimUon^ 
the ])rini:iry lateral bra, riches of roots (“ secondary 
roots" of many writers) are acropetal, ail of 
tiieni originating in the pericambium (q.v.) oppo- 
site the bundles of wood, which are limited in 
number, so that these branches occur in a limited 
number of vertical rows {ortho stiGhies). Subse- 
quently other roots are given off adventUiomly:, or 
in no definite order. >Stems (as when they are 
pollarded or otherwise mechanically injured), and 
less coninionly leaves, may also branch adventi- 
tiously ; but the main branches of the stem of a 
flowering-plant noririally produced, and conse- 
quently iuuch of tile general outline of the plant, 
owe their arrangcn\eiit to that of the leaves. [Phyl- 
IjOTAXIS,] The stems of most monocotyledons, like 
those of ferns and cycads, are either unbranched 
or are cliorisipodially dicbotomons, as in Aloe 
dkJioioma> ; but others, such as Asymragus and 
branch freely. In the Coiiiferaa the indefi- 
nite growtli of the main stem or ‘'leader” forms 
mucii more wood than the lateral branches, many 
of which may die off if the trees are crowded, 
leaving “knots” in the timber, and the tree, at 
least wdieii .young, acquires a conical outline. Tlie 
primary branches, though apparently in whorls, are 
truly at slight different le\'els. In Plmis short 
twigs of definite growth bear each two, three, or 
five needle-leaves, and in the larches similar 
branchlets bearing tufts of leaves elongate after 
these leaves have fallen. In the honeysuckle 
several branches spring from the axil (q.v.) of a 
single leaf ; but as a, rule among dicotyledons only 
one does so. and the various methods of (jemmanj, 
or bud-prodiiced, branching in this group are 
divhled into two main types, the racemose and the 
cymose. Jlace iuo.se, nidcfimte, monopodkil, or 

aeropetihl branching, sucli as tliat of conifers, the 
flower-clusters of the grape-vine, or the wallflowers, 
cabbages, mignonettes, etc., consists in the continu- 
ous growth of a main axis by the partial unfolding 
of a terminal hud and the successive development 
of lateral ))uds from below upwards. If the main 
axis bra nches once only, it is uuiple ; if more 
tlian oiKie. compound. [E'aceme.] Cymose, definite, 
•polytdiasial or eentrifuyal branching consists in the 
unfolding of the terminal bud of a stem into a 
flower or some other early termination to the 
growth of main axis, wliich is thus definite, its 
growth being continued by lateral axes that overt of 
it, so that “the stem is lost in its branches,” and 
many axes, or cliasia., are produced from the centre 
outwards, Such branching may be umltllateral, 
two (dichasium) or three (trichasiiirn) lateral 
branches of equal vigour being produced, as in 
tSteilaria, Cerasf’rifm, or Datura ; or it may be 
miilatcral and sympodiaU one branch at each 
forking being more strongly develojied than the 
other, wliiJst the primary axis and its successive 
stronger-growing lateral axes, secondary, texthiry, 
etc., form a, pseudarh or sympodluni. Unilaterally 
cymosc branching may be either elemnal, where 
the .stronger branch originates first to one side of 
the direction of tlie main axis, and then alternately 


to the other, or hostryoUoid, wliere the stronger 
branches form a spiral' round the main direction or 
pseudaxis, as in the inflorescence of Ilemerocadlis. 
Chorisipodial branching is similarly either 
tomous, as in the stem of J/^^w/^^^Jz^i^ryorthest 
of Mcimis, or unilateral and sympodial ; and in the 
latter case it is either cicinnal or as in 

Sclagmella, or bostrychoid or helicoid, as in the 
fronds of Adiantwn pedatuni or other pedate leaves, 
such as those of the Christmas rose {Helleborim 
my&f). [IKFLOEESCENCE, CyMB, KACEMB, BOS- 
TEYX, CiCINNTJS, etc.] 

BrancMogastropoda, those Gastropoda 
which breathe by gills. 

Branchiopoda gill-footed), a subdivision, 
of the Entomostraca, including the Cladocera, 
Phyllopoba, and Trilobita ; the characters 
possessed in common by these three orders are 
that the gills are borne on the legs, and that some 
at least ""of the legs are flattened out to serve 
as gills. 

BrancMpus, one of the best known genera of 
the Phyllopoba ; it is common in the lakes and 
ponds of Germany. 

BrancMura, a sub-order of Copepoda includ- 
ing the family Argulidce, the members of which 
are x^arasitic on carp, etc. 

BrancO; Bio, a river of N. Brazil and an 
affluent of the Kio Negro, has its sources near the 
borders in Venezuela in the Parima Mountains. 

Brand (Ger. hrennen, to burn), a mark usually 
produced by fire. Herring casks are branded, 
under Government insx)ection, if the owners desire, 
to certify the quality of the fish. Ecich separate 
consignment in a shixfs cargo, if packed in cases, 
bags, or barrels, has usually its special brand, con- 
sisting of letters and geometrical figures variously 
arranged, to facilitate identification. Horses and 
cattle are often branded when kex:)t in large herds 
(a xiractice customary in Greece, at least, as far 
back as the 5tb century B.C.). Criminals have 
very frequently been branded, and deserters from 
tlie British army were branded with the letter I) 
till 1879. The name is also (especially in America) 
ax^plied to any trade mark, whether burnt-in or not. 

Brand, John, antiquary, was born in 1744 at 
Durham. After graduating at Oxford, wdiitlier 
friends had sent him, he was in 1777 elected a 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and in 1784 
presented to the rectory of the united x'larishcs of 
St. Mary-at-Hill and St. Mary Hubbard in the City 
of London. In the same year he was elected 
resident secretary to the Society of Antiquaries, 
an office that he held till his death, 1806. His 
Observations on Popular Antiquities is regarded as 
the leading book on this subject in the English 
language. 

Brande, William Thomas, chemist, was born 
in 1788 at London. After studying medicine ho 
sent a communication in 1806 to the Royal Society, 
which was published in their Tra/nsactUms, and in 
1809 he was elected a Fellow and became Sir 
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Hiirapliry IXavy’s assistant at the Royal Institution, 
succeeding’ Davy in 1813. In 1825 he was made 
superintcndont of the die department in the mint. 
From 18U> to 1836 he was conjointly with Faraday 
editor of the (^hiarteHy Journal of Science and Art ; 
he also published a 3famuil of CheMistry and other 
works, lie died in 1866. 

Brandenburg, one of the largest provinces of 
Prussia, covering an area of 15,500 square miles. 
Its boundaries are on the north, Mecklenburg and the 
province of Pomerania ; east, Posen and Silesia ; 
.south, Silesia and the kingdom of Saxony ; and west, 
Anhalt and the provinces of Saxony and Hanover. 
For the most part it is a sandy plain, with here and 
there fertile districts and woodland. Its chief 
town is Berlin, and among its other leading towns 
are Potsdam, Frankfort, Brandenburg, etc. It is 
watered by the Elbe, the Oder, the Havel, and the 
Spree, with their numerous tributaries and canals. 
Besides agriculture and cattle raising, the inhabi- 
tants engage in the manufacture of silks, cotton, 
wool, paper, brandy-distilling, and its mineral pro- 
ducts embrace coal, limestone, gypsum, etc. The 
province is divided into the governments of 
Potsdam and Frankfort, Berlin forming an inde- 
pendent jurisdiction, and its inhabitants are mainly 
Lutherans. Its connection with the Prussian 
monarchy dates from the time of Frederick I., 
Elector of Brandenburg. [Peussia.] 

Brandenburg’, a Prussian town in the province 
of Brandenburg and government of Potsdam, is on 
the river Havel and the Magdeburg and Berlin 
Railway. It is encompassed by walls and divided 
by the river into the old and new town, between 
which, on an island in the river, is the “cathedral 
town,” called also “Venice,” with buildings of 
antiquarian interest and works of art. The town 
has a brisk trade and manufactures in woollens, 
linen, silks, liosiery, boat-building, leather, brew- 
eries, etc. 

Brandling, Bbanlixg, local Irish names for 
the Parr (q.v.). 

Brandon, a town of England in the county of 
Sutfolk, is situated on the Little Ouse or Brandon 
river, and is the centre of the manufacture of gun- 
flints. Despite the introduction of percussion caps, 
flint-lock guns are still exported to Africa. 

Brandt, Sebastian, author, was born in 145S 
at Strasburg. After studying at Basel, he became 
one of the leading lecturers there, and the Emperor 
Maximilian apqiointed him one of his councillors. 
He is Liinous as tlie antlior of the Karrensohif or 
Shq) of Fools, one of the most popular books of 
the time. It has been translated into aU the 
languages of Europe. Brandt died at Strasburg 
in 152L 

Brandy* An alcoholic liquor obtained by the 
distillation of wine. The taste and colour vary in 
brandies from different lethalities, owing to differ- 
ences in the soil and methods of preparation. It 
generally contains from 45 to 55 per cent, of alcohol, 
in addition to which are small quantities of acetic 
acid, tannin, colouring matter, and volatile oils. 


^ Brandywine Creek, a small river of xVmeriea, 
rises in Pcmisylvn.uia, and after flowing througli 
Delaware state joins the Christiana "creek "at 
Wilmington. It is interesting as giving the name 
to a battle fought on its banks on September IL 
1777, between the British and Americans, in which 
the British were victorious. 

Brank, a sort of gag or bridle, once usual as 
a punishment for female scolds in Scotland and the 
North of England. Its use lasted on here and 
there until the present century. 

Brant, Joseph, Indian chief, was born about 
the middle of the 18th century. Pic proved a 
valuable ally to the British in their American wars 
both with the red-men and the colonists. Subse- 
quently he became a devout Christian, and trans- 
lated St. Mark’s Gospel and the Prayer Book ()f 
the English Church into Mohawk. He also visited 
England in 1786 to raise funds to bnilcl the first 
Episcopal church in Canada. A monument to his 
memory was erected at Brantford, Ontario. He 
died in 1807. 

Brantome, Pierre de Bourdeilles, Seig- 
NEXJR BE, historian, was born about 1540 in 
Gascony. After some expeiience in arms he retired, 
after Charles IX.’s death, from active life and 
devoted himself to the writing of his 3femolres of 
the celebrated men and women he had met. 
Brantome died in 1614. 

Brash. [Waterbrash, Pyrosis.] 

Brasidas, Spartan general, signalised himself 
in the Peloponnesian war. Among his chief 
exploits were the relief of Megara in 424 B.C., his 
expeditions througli Thessaly to Macedonia in 
the same year, and his defence of Amphipolis on 
the Strymon in 422 against Cleon and the flower of 
the Athenian army. Though victor, he was mort- 
ally wounded, and buried within the walls of the 
city. 

Brass. Any alloy of which copper and zinc 
are the chief constituents, but tlie name is 
frequently confined to the varieties possessing a 
yellow colour. It is harder than copper, is ductile, 
malleable, susceptible of a fine polish, and can be 
obtained of any shade of colour from white to 
orange red. It is eminently adapted for ornamental 
metal work, and the metal portions of scientific 
instruments. 

Brasses, engraved sepulchral tablets usually 
made of a fine kind of mixed metal called latten, 
and inlaid on slabs of stone, in a hollow called the 
matrix, made to receive them, either as part of the 
pavement of a church, or on altar tombs. 
Commonly they contain figures, sometimes crosses 
and decorative patterns, and sometimes inscriptions 
only. Occasionally parts of the engraved work are 
filled up with enamel. The oldest in England is 
that of Sir John d’Abemon, at Stoke d’Abernon in 
Surrey, dated 1277. One a jittle later in date exists 
near Cambridge. -They are specially valuable as 
illustrations of mediaiva 1 costume. Though England 
possesses the best and most numerous examples 
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extant, they are usnally of foreign, probably Frexicli 
and Flemish, workmanship. 

Brassey, Thomas, railway contractor, was 
born in 1805 at Buerton, Cheshire. Apprenticed to 
a siirv€^yor at 16, he acquired his masters business 
on the latter's death, and his first engagement as a 
railway contractor came in 1835, when he under- 
took tile execution of the Penkridge Viaduct on the 
Grand Junction llailway. He next had the com- 
pletion of the London and Southampton Raihvay. 
His subsequent opera.tions extended to most 
European countries, to India, Australia, and 
America. He laid down the Grand Trunk Railway 
of Can?ida with its remarkable bridge crossing the 
St. Lawrence at Montreal. He died in 1870 at 
St, Leonards, leaving a large fortune. His son, 
Thomas, now Lord, Brassey wms born in 1836, and 
from 1880 to 1884 was a lord of the Admiralty. 
His wife, who died in 1888, wrote The Voyage of 
the Simhcaoi. 

Brassica, a genus of the order Omeiferoe, having 
conduplicate cot^dedons and a beaked apex to its 
siliqua, and inciuding* about 100 species. It in- 
cludes a large number of useful plants, many of 
which are but long cultivated races of a small 
number of wild species. JT oleracea, the cabbage, a 
biennial sea-side plant with glaucous fleshy undu- 
late leaves, is not onlythe parent form of* all the 
various kales, broccoli, kohl-rabi, etc., but possiblj' 
also of A?, eaoiyestris, which includes B. rapa^ 
the turnip, B, napvs, the rape or colza, and the 
apparently hybrid swede (i?. campestrls var. Napo- 
hrmdca'). The sub-genus Shiapis, with sepals 
spreading instead of erect, includes B. nigra, black 
mustard, and B. alba, white mustard, British 
species, the crushed seeds of which yield the 
pungent “flour of mustard,” wdiilst the young 
seedlings of the latter species are eaten with those 
of cress as a salad, B. juncca, a native of India 
yielding mustard-seed oil or “ soorsa.,” largely used 
in Russia instead of olive-oil, and many other species 
employed in other countries. [Cabbage, Mustard.] 

Bratliwaite, RicHxVRD, poet, was born about 
1588 in Westmoreland. After studying at Oxford 
and Cambridge, he removed to London, and in 1611 
published liis first collection of poems under the 
title of The Golden Fleece. This was followed in 
1614 by three other works, and in 1615 by some 
satires. His most famous production, however, 
appeared in 1(>38, viz. Barnahac ItimraHuoi — a 
rcxmrd of English travel in English and Latin 
doggerel verse. He died in 1673, 

Braiin, August Emil, archmologist, was born 
in 1809 at Gotha, Germany. After studying at 
Gottingen and Munich he went in 1833 to Rome, 
where he was appointed librarian and subsequently 
secretary of the Arclimological Institute. His 
works, which were written in English, German, 
and Italian, are numerous and highly valuable to 
archmology and art. He died in 1856 at Rome. 

Bratins’berg, a town of Prussia and caintal of 
a circle in the government of Konigsberg, is, 
situated near the mouth of the Passarge in the 
Frischo Half. It is the seat of the bishop of 


Ermeland and has various educational institutions. 
Its industries embrace wmollens, linens, tanning, 
etc., and it has a considerable trade in ship-timber, 
corn, and yarn. Till 1632 it was held by the 
Swedes. 

Bravura, in 3£usic, an air containing florid 
passages, requiring force, spirit, and skill in its 
execution. 

Brawling, the oifence of quarrelling or making 
a disturbance in the church or its appurtenances, 
and it was formerly punishable by cutting off the 
ofiEender’s ears. By a statute passed during the 
present reign~24 and 25 Vic., c, 32— the jurisdic- 
tion of the ecclesiastical courts in England and 
Ireland in suits for brawling was abolished as 
against persons not in holy orders ; and persons 
guilty of riotous, violent, or indecent behaviour in 
churches and chapels of the Church of England or 
Ireland, or in any chapel of any religious denomina- 
tion, or in England in any place of religious worship 
duly certified under the provisions of 18 and 19 
Vic., c. 81, or in church porches or burial grounds, 
on conviction before two justices were made liable 
to a penalty of not more than £5 or imprisonment 
for any term not exceeding two months. 

Brawn, the flesh of a pig’s head and feet, or 
of an ox’s feet, chopped small, boiled together and 
pickled. 

Bray, a fashionable watering place in Ireland, 
is pleasantly situated on both sides of the river 
Bray, which here separates the counties of Wicklow 
and Dublin. It is a neatly built town with several 
public institutions and a small harbour, and manu- 
factures in woollens and linens. 

Bray, a parish of England, in the county of 
Berkshire, is famous as the abode of the Vicar of 
Bray, well known through the ballad. According 
to it the vicar retained'his living in the reigns of 
Charles IL, James 11., William III., Anne, and 
George I., by changing his faith to suit the changing- 
circumstances of the times. 

Bray, Anna Eliza, authoress, was born in 1790, 
in London. Her maiden name was Kempe, but in 
1825 she married the vicar of Tavistock, the Rev. 
E, A. Bray. Her works, which are numerous, 
embrace historical romances, travels, etc., and 
among them the most valuable is The Borders of 
the Tamar and the Tary, describing in the form of 
letters to Southey the legends and superstitions 
surrounding the town of Tavistock. Mrs. Bray died 
in 1883, in London. 

Bray, Thomas, divine, was born in 1656, at 
Marton, Salop. After studying a4 Oxford, he wms 
appointed vicar of Over-Whitacre and rector of 
Sheldon. He was sent by Bishop Compton to 
Maryland to arrange the aft’airs of the church there, 
and exerted himself in colonial missions and in the 
establishing of parochial libraries, out of which grew 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel also 
owes its , existence to his labours. On returning to 
England in 1706 he received the living of St. 
Botolph Without, Aldgate. He died in 1730. 
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Brayera Antlielinintica. The female in- 
florescence of an Abyssinian plant of this name is 
employed as a vermicide. [Cusso.] 

Brazil, the largest state in South America, 
extending- from lat. 5° N. to 33° S., and from 
long-. 35-^ to 74° W., with a length of 2,660 miles, 
and a brc^adth of 2,500 to 2,600, an area of close 
on 3^: millions of square miles, and a coast-line of 
nearly 4,000 miles. For a comparison of size it may 
be remarked that Brazil is very little smaller than 
Europe. It is in great part both unsettled and 
unexplored, and lying almost entirely within the 
tropics, presents the ordinary features of tropical 
climate, scenery, and productions, both animal and 
vegetable, varied somewhat by the formation of the 
land. Brazil consists of a table-land in the east 
and centre, with low-lying plains and river valleys 
to the north and north-west and the south and 
south-west. Tliere are three great river systems, 
that of the Amazon, wdiich with its tributaries 
occupies the northern and north-western portion of 
the country, that of the Parana and the Paraguay 
to the south and south-west, and that of the San 
Francisco, which has its source and follows its 
course among the table-lands of the east, and forces 
its way through the mountains into the Atlantic. 
The great nortliern plain is so level that the Amazon 
at a distance of 1,500 miles from the sea is only 250 
feet above sea level, and the feeders of the Amazon 
and Orinoco not only join, but direct navigation from 
the ocean to the ocean by means of these two 
rivers is possible. The interior of the country is a 
series of lofty plateaux, broken and intersected by 
river valleys. The upper coast consists of low lands 
and sandy plains, and the southern extremity of 
rolling land ending in low sandy coast. The 
plateau land begins from the p)arallel of San Roque 
(lat. 5° S.) and extends southward and westward 
till it is lost in the great plain of the Amazons, 
which extends to the foot of the Andes in the 
west, and to the rising land towards Venezuela in 
tlie north. 

The mass of the table-land is not central. The 
two principal ranges of heights, from which many 
others radiate, are the Serra da Mantaqueira, and 
the Serra do Espinha^o, extending from lat, 18'^ 
to 23° S., and situated from the east coast at 
distances varying from 100 to 200 miles. The high- 
est point in this range is the Pico do Itatiaiossu, the 
height of which is variously estimated at from six to 
ten thousand feet. One etfect of this range is to turn 
the course of the rivers inwards in the direction of 
the Amazon and the Plata, and so to render inter- 
course between the coast and the interior difficult. 
One range of high plateaux, with different names 
in different parts, forms a watershed between the 
north and south rivers. The highest part of this is 
the Monte Pyrenees in Goyaz, between the basins 
of the Tocantins and the Paramhyba, and it rises 
to a height of 9,000 feet. 

The climate varies from an unhealthy humidity 
in some of the lower parts of the coasts, and in the 
great river valleys which are rank with vegetation, 
and are kept almost perpetually moist by the east 
winds which come laden with vapour from the ; 


Atlantic, to a lioaltliy dryness upon the brerizy 
uxffands; and wiiile the norihern parts have tlie 
alternate and regularly recnrriiig wet and dry 
seasons of the tro^rics, the ta])le-lauds liavo four 
distinctly marked seasons, although tliey are not 
exactly similar to those of Europe. 

The vegetation of the vast forests in the Amazon 
and other river valleys is of great variety and 
luxuriance. Most people are acquainted from books 
of travel with the extensive virgin forests, with 
their variety of trees, festooned and bound together 
by lianas in such a way as to make progress through 
them a matter of difficulty and well nigh impos- 
sibility. Of the trees used in commerce the clnef 
axe, j)erhaps, the rosewood, the Brazil-wood, and 
other dye-woods, and the rubber tree. 

The fauna of Brazil is no less varied than its 
flora. The jaguar, puma, tiger-cat, ocelot, monkey, 
taj)ir, capybara, peccary, ant-eater, and sloth abound ; 
the woods are full of boa-constrictors and othor 
snakes; the air is bright -^^ith parrots, humming 
birds, butterflies, and wild bees, and other insects — 
among them the cactus-loving cochineal insect — 
while the Amazons and other rivers teem with 
alligators, turtles, porpoises, manatees, and many 
otjier fish, among them the pira. 

The population of Brazil is generally estimated 
at from 10 to 12 millions, exclusive of about one 
million wild Indians. A gradual eman equation of 
slaves was begun in 1871, and various measures 
were introduced in the same direction down to 1888, 
when final and full emancipation was decreed, and 
thus far this act does not seem to have been 
followed by the same disastrous effects that 
followed sudden emancipation in the West Indies. 

The general religion of the country is Catholicism, 
though other religions were tolerated, and since the 
last revolution there is no State religion. Till 
lately the country was governed by an emperor, 
aided by a cabinet, and a legislature, consisting of 
a senate and a chamber of dejiuties; but in 
November, 1889, in a quiet business-like way, a 
rejpublic was decreed, and on June 22, 1890, a new 
constitution %vas inaugurated, based uxjon that of 
the United States, the ju-esideuFs term of office, 
however, being fixed at six years. There was little 
excitement about the revolution, things went on as 
usual, most imperial officials simply changed their 
name.s, and the only imx:)ortant changes were that 
Church and State were separated, civil marriages 
wei'e made the rule, and education was secu- 
larised. 

At x)reseiit the x^iublic debt of Brazil is about 120 
millions, and there is 25J millions of revenue as 
against 29 millions of expenditure. 

The commerce of Brazil is not very considerable 
owing to a variety of cau.ses, one of which is an 
excessive system of protection. Her chief exports, 
beyond the produce of the forest in the shape of 
dye- and other woods, are coffee, sugar, cotton 
(which is of fine quality and grows well on the dry 
table-lands, but is not well worked), tobacco, cocoa, 
rice, and tapioca, which is prepared from the 
manioc or ca.ssava. 

But Brazil is an altogether undeveloped country. 
It x>roduces diamonds, and other x^recious stones in 
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great varietios, coal, sulphur, gold, silver, coppei, 
and iron, and doubtless has a great futui’e before it. 

Brazil-sint, tlie seed of Bertkolletia (q.v.) 
excelMi.ii native of north-eastern Soiitli America. 
The seeds are closely packed, 18 to 24 together, in 
the spheroidal woody capsular fruit, which is about 
six inches in diametk-. The testa is brown, woody, 
and wiinkled and wedge-shaped, and the tegmen 
resembles the testa of many other seeds. The nuts 
are rich, in a bland oil, known in Brazil as Castanha 
oil, and used by artists and watchmakers. They 
form, an important article of export from Para, being 
used not only as a dessert fruit, but now very 
largely in soap-making. 

Brazil-wood, the wood of Q/^saljmua eoldnata 
and allied species, imported in considerable quantity 
as a source of red <lyes. €. eahinatci is a Brazilian 
tree with pri(,4v]y hra.nches, bi-pinnate leaves, with 
elliptical-acute leaflets, racemes of yellow flowers 
and spinous pods. It is probably the Bresil de St. 
Martha, the source of the valuable Lima wood, the 
less valuable Nicaragua wood or Peach-wood. (1 
CTista^ a native of the West Indies, is another 
source of Brazil-wood and of Bahama Braziletto 
wood. PeUophrrvm IJmim, formerly known as jO. 
hrasiUemu\ a. native of Jamaica and San Domingo, 
is the source of Braziletto-wood, used as an orange 
dye and for violin bows and other small articles of 
turnery. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Brazing, the soldering together of iron, copper, 
or brass with an alloy of brass and zinc. 

Brazos, a river of America.., rises in the N.W. 
of Texas, and flowing for upwards of 900 miles in 
a S.E, direction, debouches into the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Brazza, an island in the Adriatic, belongs to 
Dalmatia. It is mountainous and well-wooded, 
yielding marble, wines, oils, . etc. Its area is 160 
square miles. Chief town, San Pietro. 

Brazza, Pibbre Savorgnan de, explorer, was 
born in 1852, at Rome, After studying at Paris, he 
eiitered the French navy in 1870. In 1878 he was 
subsidised by the Go^'ernment to expflore the 
country north of the Congo, where he acquired 
grants of land for France, and established stations, 
in 1883 lie returned to the Congo again, and 
extended still further the interests of France there. 
In 188G he was made governor of the French 
dependency between Gaboon and the Congo — terri- 
tory, that he liimself had been instrumental in 
acquiring. 

Breach. 1. A gap, hole, or rent in a fortifi- 
cation, caused by battering guns or by mining*. The 
object is to create an opening in the fortress for a 
storming* party. 2. A s'iolation or dereliction of 
duty or obligation. The following are the more 
important instances : (1) breach of contract; (2) 
breimh of promise of marriage ; (3) breach of the 
peace ; (4) breach of trust ; (5) breach of privi- 
lege, (See the various titles.) 

Breaching Tower, in the Middle Ages, the 
English name for the Frencli hefroi, a movable 
tower of wood, covered with leather and mounted 


on four wheels, containing* six or seven storeys. A 
battering ram was sometimes mounted on one of 
the lower storeys, while the upper contained slingers 
and archers to* cover its advance or prevent defence 
of the wall. Froissart describes such towers, which 
were a legacy from the classical jDeriod. 

Bread is the article of food formed by baking 
the dough, or paste, made by the mixture of flour or 
grain with water. The primitive method consisted 
in simply this and nothing* more, but now the 
kneaded mass of dough is universally brought to a 
spongy texture, the change being due to the forma- 
tion "of carbonic acid in the mass, and is brought 
about in three ways :-—(!) by the action of some 
ferment such as leaven or yeast ; (2) by the addition 
of an acid (such as tartaric) and sodium bicar- 
bonate ; (3) by directly injecting the gas. ^ The 
mechanical result in each case is the formation of 
innumerable cells within the dongh, the whole being 
encased within the crust formed during the baking. 
The cereals from which bread is made may, for 
dietetic purposes, be said to contain constituents of 
the three following main groups: — (1) Carbohy- 
drates, l.e. the starches, sugars, and gums ; (2) 
albuminoids or nitrogenous matters ; (3) ash, or 
mineral matters. The chief proteid present is 
gluten, a nitrogenous substance mixed with 
another called “ gliadin,” which latter gives the 
characteristic adhesiveness to dough. In the first 
of the three processe.s mentioned above, the addition 
of the ferment partially converts the starch into 
maltose, which with the sugar becomes converted 
into carbonic acid and other products. When the 
fermenting process has gone on far enough, the 
dough is placed in the oven, where the heat soon 
stops the action of the ferment ; the mass, however, 
keeps on expanding until the formation of the outer 
crust. In method (3) the flour is mixed under 
pressure wdth water charged with carbonic acid, 
and the resulting dongh, on the removal of the 
pressure, becomes vesicular or spongy, and is then 
divided into loaves and baked. 

Bread-fruit, Arfocarjms inoisa, a native of the 
South Sea Islands, is a most valuable tree forming 
the type of the order Artocarpacece. The soft 
timber and fibrous bark are employed, and the 
latex containing caoutchouc is used as glue and for 
caulking boats. The leaves are large, dark-green, 
and lobed like those of its ally the fig, and they 
have large convolute stipules. The male flowers 
are in long club-shajjed spikes, and the pistil-bear- 
ing ones ill round heads. Each ovary is one- 
chambered and one-ovuled with two stigmalic 
lobes; but the wfiiole female inflorescence, as in 
the allied mulberry, gives rise to one “fruit” or in- 
frutescence, of la,rge size, green externally, but 
white and farinaceous within. The best va,rieties 
have no seeds, but are propagated by suckers. The 
fruit is roasted or baked for food, and forms the 
chief diet in the South Sea.s. The bread-fruit was 
introduced into the West Indies by H.M.S. Bounty, 
after Captain Cook’s voyages of exploration. 

Breaking-stress, in Bnyineering, means the 
load per unit of area that will cause fracture of 
any given material. Thus the breaking-stress of 
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wrought-iron in tension is the load that would 
brea,k a bai* of that material one square inch in 
section, if hung on at the end so as to extend the 
bar. The load must be applied without jerk. 

Breakwater, a barrier in front of a harbour 
or anchorage, mainly for the protection of shipping*. 
It may be of natural or of artihcial formation, or 
advantage may be taken in its construction of 
natural partial barriers that exist. Breakwaters 
are of most importance where the harbours are 
much xised, and where the position is exposed to 
heavy storms, as at Plymouth, Holyhead, Portland, 
or Cherbourg. The material employed varies with 
the locality.'” If good stone can be quarried in the 
neighbourhood, tire breakwater is generally built of 
that material. Thus at Plymouth large blocks of 
limestone were quarried near, shipped, and dropped 
down as rubble in the required position; and at 
Holyhead the stone was cut from the Holyhead 
mountain, and run out to the sea on timber 
staging. In places where stone cannot be readily 
obtained, blocks of concrete have been satisfactorily 
enq.doyod instead. Usually the stone available is 
first deposited irregularly in a long mound as 
rubble, with a base of considerably greater width 
thfin the top. This mound is faced ’with masonry 
or concrete, to diminish the effect of the action of 
the waves. In some cases little more than a firmly 
built paving exists above the facing, as in the break- 
waters at Plymouth and. Cherfjourg ; but the rubble 
is often surmounted by a. masonry wall, as at Port- 
land and Holyhead. Where the breakwater is 
composed of concrete blocks, it is usual to build it 
up from the bottom as a wall with outwardly 
sloping faces, like that at Dover, where no stone is 
available in the neighbourhood. The depth of water 
on the site of the structui'e varies considerably in 
different cases, but rarely exceeds 100 feet; at 
Portland the water is about 50 feet deep at low- 
water spring tide, at Cherbourg about 60 feet. At 
Alderney the depth at the outer end of the break- 
water is 130 feet, but the difficulties of building and 
maintaining this outer portion have been so great 
that the original design of 1847 has not yet been 
carried out. Ii\iller accounts of the more important 
breakwaters a, re noticed separately. [Cherbourg, 
Dover, Holyhead, Plymouth, Portland.] 

BreaM, any fish of the freshwater genus 
Ahramis, of the carp family, found in the north 
temperate zones of both hemispheres. Two species 
are British : A. hrama (the Common Bream) and 
-1. hllcca (the White Bream). The former is usually 
froiu 1ft. to 2 ft. in length, with a weiglit of from 
two to four pounds, but much larger specimens occur. ' 
In colour it is yellowish-white, growing darker with 
age. Tliis fish affords excellent sport, but the flesh 
is somewhat insipid. The latter species is rarely 
more than a foot long, silvery-white with a bluish 
tinge. Both feed on water-plants, worms, and 
insects. The so-called Pomeranian Bream is probably 
a hybrid between the Common Breamand the Roach. 

Breast, or mammary gland, is the organ con- 
cerned in secreting milk. The gland substance 
proper is surrounded by connective tissue and fat, 
which forms a kind of packing and supporting 


material. The gland itself is made up of a 
number of lobes, each lobe Ixung further divided 
into lobules. These lobules are found on micro- 
scopical examination to be co!n]jost>d of a nrimbm* 
of acini or hollow sacs lined by cubical (qfithelial 
cells which all open into a common duct. By 
the union of such lobular ducts, the main ducts 
of the gland, the lactiferous or galactopliorous 
ducts, are formed ; these are about fifteen in number 
and, radiating towards the nipple, open by separate 
orifices upon it. Just before reaching the surface 
each main duct presents a dilatation, a sort of 
reservoir for the accu.mulation of the secretion. 
The nipple contains in addition to these termina- 
tions of the ducts a supporting framework of areolar 
tissue, unstriped muscle fibres, and numerous blood- 
vessels. It is surrounded by an areola. <)f pink or 
brownish skin. In the female at tlie time of 
puberty the brea.sts enlarge ; during pregnancy 
further development occurs, and culminates ulti- 
mately in profuse secretion of milk after childbirth. 

Diseases of the Breast. When the secretion of 
milk is first established certain tToubles in connec- 
tion with the nipple occasionally present them- 
selves. It may be that the nipple is too short or 
that it is in some other way malformed. Such 
conditions usually yield to treatment with the 
breast pump. Cracks and fissures of the nipple 
are not infrequent sources of much discomfort, 
especially when suckling a first child. Scrupulous 
cleanliness, combined with the application of oxide 
of zinc, or of astringent lotions, and the use of a 
shield, are the measures adopted in such cases. 
3Ia?nmary abscess is apt to occur in connection 
with suckling, and may give rise to comsiderable 
constitutional disturbance. Treatment consists in 
evacuating the matter by a free incision radiating 
outwards from the nipple. Chronic abscesses some- 
times simulate tumours. Chronic induration, too, 
of parts of the mammary gland may occur an(l 
cause considerable apprehension to the patient, and 
yet completely yield under treatment without any 
recourse to an operation. Many forms of new 
growth have been met with in the mainmaiw 
gland. Adenoma or mammary glandular tumour 
presents itself, as a rule, in young adults, and does 
not recur after removal. Sero-cystie tumour i.s 
another form of disease sometimes met witii. 
The most dreaded form of diseases of the female 
breast is hard cancer or scirrhus wammee. It 
very rarely occurs under thirty years of age, and in 
most cases imtients are between forty and fifty. A 
nodule of stony hardness is felt in one breast, 
shooting pains are experienced in relation with it, 
a.nd if the disease is allowed to progress unchecked, 
the cancerous growth rapidly extends, involves the 
glands of the armpit, and renders vain all hope of 
cure from operative treatment. Removal of the 
growth in its earliest stage is urgently indicated, 
and hence the importance of consulting a medical 
man if there be even a suspicion of any trouble in 
connection with the breast. 

Breastplate, in ancient and raediaival warfare, 
a plate of metal, usually brass or iron, protecting 
the breast of the wearer. 
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Breastworkj a liastll y constructed fortification 
thrown nj) to afford cover to infantry in the field, 
and reaching’ about breast high, so that they can 
fire o\'Cr it. 

Breatli, Offexsive. This is due, as a rule,, to 
soino local jnis(‘.hicf in the month, throat or nasal 
passages. If {.he last-named be a.t fault, the condi- 
tit)u is called Ozania (q.v.). If the breath exhaled 
from the mouth itself bcj offensive, the teeth and 
thr(.)at should fall under suspicion. Digestive 
tnjublcs, too, may exist, and cause the mischief; 
aiu.l in exceptional cases the source of trouble may 
be in the lungs. 

Breatking. [Respiiutiox.] 

Breccia (Ital. debris of hroJwn walls), in 
Oeolofpj, a, rock consisting of angular fragments of 
\’a,rious stones and occasionally bones cemented 
t<^gethcr by some otlier material (e.g, lime). It is 
contrasted with conglomerate, in which the stones 
are rounded. Both are known under the generic 
name of “ pndding-stone.” 

BrecMn, a. Scottish borough, in the county of 
Forfarshire, is situated on tlie south Esk. It is an 
old town and has a catliedral, which now serves as 
the parish church, dating from the 12th century. 
Near the cathedral is a round tower, similar to those 
so common in Ireland and to the one at Abernethy, 
the only otlier example in Scotland. Brechin 
castle is the seat of Lord Dalhousie and stands a 
little to the south of the town. There are linen 
and paper manufactures, distilling, and brewing. 
Dr. Guthrie, the celebrated preacher, was a native 
of Brechin. 

Breckinridge, John Cabell, United States 
vice-president, was born in 1821, near Lexington, 
Kentucky, After practising law, he served as a 
volunteer in the Mexicnn war, sat in Congress from 
1851 to 1855, became vice-president in 1856 under 
Buchanan, stood as an opxionent of Lincoln, on 
the slave question, for the presidency, and after 
fighting in the Confederate army, and being secre- 
tary for war in Jefferson Davis’s government, fled 
in. i868 to Europe. He died in 1875 at Lexington. 

Brecknock, or Brecon, a Welsh town, the 
capital of Brecknockshire, is situated at the 
junction of the rivers Usk, Honddu and TarelL It 
lies in a valley amount the finest mountain scenery 
of >South Wales. It is an old town, dating from the 
time of the Conqueror, and used to be surrounded 
l>y a. wall. In its vicinity are fine Roman remains. 
Its manufactures embrace iron work and textile 
fabrics. Mrs. Siddons and Charles Kemble were 
natives of Brecknock. 

Brecknockshire, or Brecon, is an inland 
county of South Wales, covering an area of 719 
square miles, and is tiius the fourth largest county in 
Wales. Though it is the most mountainous county 
in the principality it is considerably under cultiva- 
tion or pasture, and yields, besides tlie ordinary 
grain crops, hops, fruit, cattle, butter and wool. 
Its chief rivers are the W 3 *e, Usk, Yrfon, Elan, 
Claerwen and 'Ikiwe ; and amongst its lakes is 
Breckinioc Mere, the largest in South Wales. The 


principal towns are, besides Brecjknock. the capitaL 
Crickhowell and Bnilth. In tlie >S.E. are extensive 
ironworks, and among its manufactures are woollens 
and hosiery. The vailing language of the 
inhabitants’ is W elsh. Brecknockshire formed part 
of the territory of the Silures, famed for tlmir 
stubborn resistance to the Romans, and it was in 
this county that Llewelyn, the last British Prince 
of Wales, was defeated and slain. 

Breda, a fortified town of Holland, in the 
province of N. Brabant, is situated at the junction 
of the Merle and the Aa, Its defences may be 
strengthened by flooding the surrounding country. 
It is a Catholic bishop’s see and has a Gothic cathe- 
dral. Its castle, built in 1350, was for a time the 
residence of the exiled Charles II. of England, and 
from Breda he issued his declaration, promising* 
liberty of conscience and a general pardon on his 
restoration. Breda is rich in historical associa- 
tions. It has mannfactnres of linens, woollens,, 
carpets, hats, leather, etc. 

Brederode, Henry, Count op, was born in 
1531 at Brussels. He led the malcontent nobles 
against Spain and was the author of the “ Com- 
promise of Breda” of 1566. He was latterly obliged 
to seek refuge in Germany, where he died in 156S 
at Recklinghausen. 

Bree, Matthias Ignatius van, painter, was 
born in 1773 at Antwerp. His Death of Cato won 
for him the Prix de Rome. On his return to his 
native town in 1814 he was appointed director of 
the Academy of Fine Arts. His most noted picture 
is Patriotism of the Burgomaster at the Siege of 
Leyden, 1576, representing the Burgomaster Van 
der Werft’ offering the starving populace his body 
to be shared amongst them. 

Breeckes Bible, so called from the rendering 
“ breeches ” (replaced in the Authorised Yersion by 
“ aprons ”) in Genesis ili. 7. It was a translation of 
the whole Bible into English produced in 1560 by 
the English exiles who took refuge at Geneva in 
the reign of Queen Mary. 

Breeckloader, any firearm, great or small, 
the charge of which is admitted into the barrel at 
the rear and not at the forward end. The majority 
of modern rifles, sporting guns, machine-guns, quick- 
firing guns, and heavy guns are breechloaders. 
Breechloaders are not a modern invention. The 
British Government possesses a breech-loading 
forged iron patararo of about 1470, which is of 
about 2 Jin. calibre, and w^eighs 125 lbs. ; and Lord 
Nelson possessed a breechloadiiig pistol. The first 
breechloading rifle introduced to the British service 
was the Snider, which was adopted in 1864 ; but the 
German army had used a breechloader, the famous 
needle gun, the invention of Dreyse in 1829, since 
1848, and certain troops were armed with it as ea.rly 
as 1841, Heavy breechloadiiig guns did not come 
into favour until after the Crimean war. [Ord- 
nance, Rifle, Revolver, Quick-firing Gun,, 
etc.] 

Breed, a race or sub-variety of animals capable 
of transmitting their distinctive characteristics to- 
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their otTs])ring. Some breeds have arisen from what 
are ealied “freaks of nature/’ or pathological varia- 
tions. Of these the now lost Ancon sheep, the 
Maiichanip shce]>, and turnspit dog [a*c 6* tliese 
articles] are examples. Others, as the “"Wood 
Buffalo ” — a breed of bisons now extinct — were due 
to natural causes, uniniiuenced by man. ’Jdie artificial 
formation of brc'eds dates back to the time when 
man first reduced to subjection tlui progenitors of 
what arc now our most useful domestic animals. 
When this process began no one can tell, but it 
must have been at a very early period of our race 
— a.s soon, indeed, as the wandering life of a 
hunter was exchanged for that of a nomadic 
herdsman. I’lien by degrees would come into 
operation the principle which Darwin calls Vneon- 
Soled ton. The pick of the herd would be 
chosen for sires and dams, and by the survival of 
the fittest the weakest of the offspring would be 
weeded out-. This process, carried on through 
successive generations, would give rise to a race in 
which may''be discern(^d the a.nalogue of our modern 
breeds. The next stej) would be the reduction of 
this unconscious selection to some sort of system. 
Probably the earliest recorded instance of any 
attempt to bring man's influence to bear on the 
result of coupling domestic animals is found in 
Gen, XXX. 87—12. In Lev. xix. 19 there is a direct 
pn’oinbition of the practice of producing hybrids ; 
and though mules were common among the Jews, 
these animals were bred and sold to them by their 
neighbours. Youatt examined all the references to 
breeding in the Hebrew Scrip^tures. and came to the 
conclusion that “ at that early period some of the 
best porinciples must have been steadily and long 
pDiirsued.” Allusions will be found in Plomer to the 
necessity of choosing good sires ; and the third 
Geon/tc of Tirgil might be appropmately entitled 
“ A Treatise on Horse and Cattle-breeding, with 
some Eomarks on Sheep) and Dogs.” The precepots of 
Yirgil — if, Indeed, they were ever generally pn’actised 
— were, however, gradually forgotten, and it was not 
until the close of the 18th and the early pjart of the 
19th century that anything like general methodical 
breeding took palace. The first subjects systemati- 
cally experimented on were sheep and cattle ; and 
Darwin quoted Lord Somerville as saying with 
reference to what- had been effected by breeders of 
sheep : “ It would seem as if they ha<l chalked out 
upon a wall a form p;)crfect in itself, and then had 
given it existence.” These breeders acted upon the 
pjrinciple which Darwin afterwards called 3Ietko(lu 
eal Sclcdton~ox that which guides a man who 
systematically endeavours to modify an exist- 
ing breed, according to some predetermined 
standard. articles Cattle, Dog, and other 

domestic animals.] The laws governingthe artificial 
formation of breeds may be formulated thus : 
(1) No two individual of any sp3ecies, variety, or breed 
are exactly alike in all particulars. (2) Under certain 
circumstances constitutional variations may be 
transmitted to future generations. [Environ- 
ment, Heredity.] There is strong p^robability that 
in every case there is a latent tendency to transmit 
such variations, though this tendency may be over- 
ruled by other tendencies. (8) By persistently 


breeding from p)arenls possessing any given consti- 
tutional variation, wo may produce a. rac-e in which 
the variation will be so impre^ssed Lip)on the organi- 
sation as to be permaiieut. But, since the result 
of too long-continncd in-and-in breeding is to ]>ro- 
duce degeneration, tliis must ])e guarded against 
by judicious crossing to introduce new blood. 

In conclusion, it must be borne in mind that 
scarcely any two authorities will define a breed in 
the same or in interchangeable terms. We speak 
of “breeds” of cat-tle, and hei'e the extension of the 
term is wide, for it covers all the strains of blood in 
the Shorthorns or Devons, while by the poultry 
and the pigeon breeder tlie term is often so limited 
as to mean no more than a strain or at most a sub- 
breed. [Species.] 

Brelim, Alfred Edmund, naturalist, was born 
in 1S29 at Eenthendorf, in Thuringia. He was a 
wide traveller, and in 1868 became keeper of the 
Hamburg Zoological Garden, founding the Berlin 
Aquarium in 1867. His chief y? ovk, lUmfrirtos 
TMerleheti, was published in 1876-79, and comprises 
10 volumes. He died in 1884 at Eenthendorf. 

Brelion iLaw, tlie customary law of ancient 
Celtic Ireland, embodied in a number of text books, 
of which the book of Aieill and the Seyiehvs 3 Iot 
are the best known, and which liav'e been translated 
and published with a commentary, by the Irish 
Government, at intervals since 1865. Sir Henry 
Maine describes it as consisting of a pre-Chris- 
tian element with a large admixture from the 
Scriptures, and in part from canon law*, the 
whole being embodied in and extended by the dicta 
of famous Brehons or lawyers. These formed a 
separate literary and learned class, and may pos- 
sibly be the successors of the sacerdotal order 
noticed in Gaul by Cmsar, and p)opularly known as 
the Druids. With their pupils, who were treated 
as their adop3ted sons, they formed a sort of guild 
modelled on the family, which soon, of com*se, 
became connected by blood relationships. Both in 
origin and nature the law presents some analogy 
to Hindu law, and to the earliest codes of other 
Aryan p^eop^les. Sanctions, exceprt so far as it coin- 
cides wdth spnritual law, are conspficuously absent ; 
but it was p^robably enforced, p)artly by custom and 
pDartly by the traditional resprect entertained for the 
Brehons. While occasionally it exhibits advanced 
concep3tions of equit}-, much of it is said to be 
fanciful and unreal. It wms sti'ongly condemned 
by Edmund Spenser in his Present State of 
Ireland, and by English observers generally from 
the 14tli to the 19th centuries. The “ historical 
method” in jurisprudence has caused a juster 
appreciation of it. See Sir Henry Maine’s Marly 
History of Histitutions, c. 1, 2. 

Breitenfeld, a village of Saxony, is four miles 
N. of Leipsic, It is noted as the scene of two 
battles in the Thirty Years’ war — in 1631, when 
Gustavus Adolp^hus defeated Tilly, and in 1642, 
w^hen the Swedes vrere a, gain victorious under 
Torstenson over Archduke Leopold and Piccolomiui. 

Bremen, one of the free cities of Germany, is 
situated on both banks of the river Weser — the Old 
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town being- on. the right bank, the New on the left. 
The raanpart^ of the old town provide pleasant 
promenades, and it has ]:)ublic buildings of consider- 
able interest, such as the cathedral built on the site 
of Ohaiicmagne’s wooden clnirch, and with a leaden 
vanlt in which bodies may be kept for some time 
Avithoiit decomposing, the Gothic town hall, in whose 
•wine cellar is said to be hock of the vintage of 1624, 
and the observatory of Dr. Gibers (1724-1840), 
whence he discovered the planets Pallas and Vesta. 
Tlie foreign trade of Bremen is extensive, and from its 
chief port at Bremerliaven it ships more emigrants 
to the United States than any other European port 
excepting- Liverpool. It is the lieadcpiarters of 
the North German Lloyds steamship lines. Of its 
industries the chief is in, tobacco, snuff, and cigars. 
It has filsomanubictures in cottons, linens, brewing, 
<listi]ling, sugar-refining, and ship-building. In 7SS 
I.lremen was made a bisiiopric by Charlemagne, and 
in 85H an archbishopric. In 1283 its citizens joined 
the Hanseatic league, and after various political 
vicissitudes it was taken in 1806 by the French. In 
1815, however, the Congress of Vienna restored it to 
independence. The territory, of which Bremen is 
the capital, covers an area of 97 square miles, and is 
•for the most part a sandy tract. 

Bremer, Predeej ka, novelist, was born in 1802, 
near Abo, in Finland. Chiefly brought up in 
Sweden, whither her family removed on the cession 
of Finland to Bussia, she in 1828 made her first 
public appearance as an authoress in Sketches of 
^very-day Lfc, which at once attracted notice, and 
won for her the gold medal of the Swedish 
Academy. Other works soon followed, and pro- 
cured for her a European reputation. Through her 
fiuend Mary Howitt lier novels became known to 
English readers. In 1849 she visited America, and 
in 1853 published simultaneously in America, Eng- 
land, and Sweden, her Homes of the Hew World. 
Latterly Miss Bremer gave up fiction, and devoted 
herself to philanthropic work, and chiefly to the 
emancipation of women, (hutting Stockholm in 
1864, she retired to Arsta, where she had lived as a 
girl, and died in the following year. Her books 
have been translated into nearly every European 
language, 

Bremerhaven, the seaport of the free city of 
Bremen, stands on the right bank of the Weser,at 
the mouth of the Geest, and was founded by 
Bremen in 1830 for the accommodation of large 
vessels. It lias an excellent harbour, large wet and 
dry docks, and is remarkable for its grea,t hospitium 
for emigrants, where 2,500 persons can be lodged, 

Brendan, or BirENAUM, St., of Clonfert, was 
born in 484 at Th-alee, co. Kerry, After completing 
his studios he was ordained by Bishop Ere and then 
became possi'ssecl of a desire to go in search of 

tlie mysterious land far from human ken.” After 
years of imsuccessful wandering he returned home, 
only, however, to set out again. In 553 he foundeci 
a monastery at Clonfert and afterwards visited St. 
Colnmba. a,fc Hy. Tlie HaHyatlon of St. Brendan 
was a popular book in France, Spain and Holland 
in the llth century. St. Brendan’s death occurred 
in 577. His day in the calendar is May 16. 


Brenner Pass, situated in the Central 
Tyrolese Alps, on the road between Innsbruck and 
Botzen, is crossed by a railway that has now a 
competitor in the St. Gothard railway. Its highest 
point is at less altitude than the highest points of 
any other of the passes crossing the Alps. 

Brennns, the title of several Gallic chiefs, of 
whom the most famous led the Gauls across the 
Apennines into Italy and overthrew the Boman 
army on the banks of the Allia in 391 B.c. Had 
Brennns pressed on immediately, he would have 
had Rome entirely in his liands. As it was, the 
Romans gained time to put the Capitol in a state of 
defence. On the third day the Gauls entered tfie 
city and found it occupied only by aged patricians 
sitting ill their official robes in the porches of their 
houses. These were slaughtered and the Capitol 
was beseiged for six months, being saved from a 
surprise attack by the cackling of the sacred geese 
in Juno’s temple. At last the Romans entered into 
negotiations with the Gauls, who agreed to accept 
a thousand pounds weight of gold to leave the city. 
While the gold was being weighed out, Brennus 
threw his sword into the opposite scale and 
exclaimed, Vae Yictis ! — Woe to the conquered. 
Enraged at this insolence, Camillus, according to a 
legendary account, broke off the negotiations, and, 
offering battle to the Gauls, totally defeated them. 
Another Brennus invaded Greece in 280 B.c. and 
attempted to plunder the temple of Delphi. The 
Delphians, however, aided by an earthquake and a 
thunderstorm, routed the Gauls, making Brennus 
himself a prisoner, who, unable to endure the pain 
of his wounds, took his own life. 

Brent Goose (fBemida hrenta\ an Arctic 
goose visiting the maritime counties of Britain, 
especially on the east and south coasts, in the 
winter. The adult male bird is about 21 inches 
long, the female a little smaller. Plumage of head 
and neck black, with a small patch of white on 
each side of neck ; back brownish black, upper and 
under tail-coverts white ; upper part of breast 
black, rest of under surface slate-grey, legs and 
feet black. It is much esteemed for the table. 
[Barnacle Goose.] 

Brenta, a river of Italy, rises in the Tyrol and 
traverses Lombardy, passing the town of Bassano. 
After uniting with an arm of the Bacchiglione 
below Padua, it enters the Adriatic Sea at Brondolo. 

Brentano, Clemens, author, was born in 1777 
lit Frankfort-on-the-Maine. After studying at 
Jena and spending some time successi^■ely at 
Heidelberg, Vienna, and Berlin, he withdrew in 
disgust at sublunary affairs to Diilmen in 1818. 
Meanwhile he had i:jiiblished various of his poems, 
the first in 1800, a collection of satires and poetical 
dramas. In 1804 appeared Pontx' de Leon, in 1816 
Die (rrmuluny Prays, and in 1817 his 

best pieces, and marked by strong dramatic power 
and rich humour. He also wrote novels, of which 
the most successful. History of Caspar the Brave 
and the Fair AnnerJ, has been translated into 
English. He died in 1842 at Aschaft’enburg. 
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Brentford, in Middlesex, is situated on the 
Thames about seven miles west of London, and is 
intcu’sected by the Brent, which here flows into the 
TJiames. A bridge across the Thames unites it 
with Kew. It is smTOiinded with market gardens, 
is the seat of the Grand Junction Waterworks, and 
has indu,stri(;s in distilling, brewing, soap-making, 
foundries, etc. It was at Brentford that Edmund 
Ironside defeated the Danes in 1016, and Prince 
Kupert the Parliamentarians in 1642. 

Breiitosi, (1) Sib Jahlbel, British naval officer, 
was born in 1770, and became a lieutenant in 1790. 
He served in the Barfleur, 98, at the battle off Cape 
St. Vincent in 1797. " He was promoted to the rank 
of commander in 1799 and to that of captain in 
1800, and in 1801 was Sir James Saumarez’s fiag- 
ca])tain in the Ccesar, SO, in the actions of the 6th 
and 12th of July. Two years later he had the 
misfortune to be wrecked in the and taken 

prisoner, but, having been exchanged and appointed 
to the Sj)ctrta7h, he won in her a notable action 
'with the ^ Ceres and consorts in the Bay of Naples 
in 1810. In this gallant affair he was wounded. 
He was made a baronet in 1812, a rear-admiral in 
1830, and a vice-admiral in 1840, and died in 1842. 
(2) His brother, Edward Pelham, naval officer and 
historian, was born in 1774, became a captain in 
1808, and died in 1839. His Natal History of Great 
Britain from 1783 to 1822 was published in 1823, 
and his Life of St, Yhnecnt in 1838. These officers 
were the sons of Bear- Admiral Jahleel Brenton, 
who died in 1802. 

Brenz, Johann, reformer, was born in 1499 at 
Weil, Swabia. He early became an adherent of 
Luther, and in 1536 was invited to head the Kefor- 
matlon in Wiirtemberg. He was one of the authors 
of the Wiirtemberg Confession of Faith, and his 
catechism ranked next after Luther’s amongst 
German Protestants. He was obliged to flee to 
Stuttgart on account of his opposition to the Interim 
of Charles V., and becoming superintendent there 
in 1553 died in 1570. 

Brescia, a town of Lombai‘dy, capital of the 
province of Brescia, about 50 miles from Milan, is 
one of the finest towns of Lombardy. It is situated 
at the foot of a spin* of the Rluetic Alps, between 
the river Mclla and the canal winch falls into the 
Gg’lio. 'J.’he town is in the sliape of a parallel ograra, 
about four miles in circuit, and is walled and 
defended to the N. by a fortress. It is the seat of 
a bisliopric, and in its cathedral and fine churches 
nm some good examples of the Venetian school of 
])ainting. It has a good library of about 30,000 
volumes, with some rare manuscripts and antiqui- 
ties. The trade has decayed. Its cutlery and its 
manufacture of arms once gained for it the epithet 
of '' ArmataC Its linen and cotton weaving 
industry is important, and silkworms are exten- 
sively bred in the neighbourliood. There is a 
considerable trade in arms, cattle, flax, linen, oil, 
wines, silk, and hardware. 

Brescia, in Latin Brixia, is thought to have beenan 
Etruscan colony. It was long allied with the Romans, 
till Julius Cccsar incorpoj'ated it in the Fabian 


tribe. Passing daring the lat.er troubles of the dis- 
trict from Ostrogoths to Loml>ards, and from these 
to Charlemagne, it became an independent republic 
in the 11th century, and joined Milan in its strug- 
gle against Frederick Bar])arossa, Frederick II., 
and Henry VII. It afterwards fell into the power 
of the Visconti. In the 16th century it V'as twice 
taken by the French, and Bayard was wounded at 
the second siege. From 179(> it has shared the 
general fortunes of Lombardy. Among its monu- 
ments is the temple of Vespasian, which now con- 
tains a museum, where is to be seen, among many 
other valuable remains, the celebrated Greek bronze 
statue called the Winyed, Victory of Brescia, The 15th 
and 16th century town hall is a huilding of much 
interest. A fire which nearly destrojmd it in 1573 
consumed three large pictures painted by Titian in 
his old age. In the Campo Santo outside the city 
the tombs are arranged against the wall like the 
colvmlmria. 

Breslau, Prussian town about 200 miles S.E. of 
Berlin, capital of the jirovince of Silesia, on the left 
bank of the Oder, is divided into the Old and the 
New town, and has seven suburbs. It is the seat of 
a prince-bishopric, and has some fine churches, 
besides the cathedral, a celebrated university, and 
many educational establishments. There are 
important manufactures, including cannon-found- 
ing, arsenals, goldsmiths’ work, engines, tobacco, 
spirits, liqueurs, and chemicals ; and the trade of 
the city is remarkably active owing to its situation 
in the centre of the most productive manufacturing 
province of Prussia, and to the facility of communi- 
cation. The chief objects of commerce are metal 
ores from the Silesian mines, wood, cloth, wool, 
and linen. The June and October wool fairs of 
Breslau are the most important on the Continent. 
The 12th century ca.thedraIof St. John is noted for 
the delicacy and graceful proportions of its archi- 
tecture. On the principal door of finely-carved oak 
is a representation of Joseph sold by his brethren ; 
and inside are some fine statues, including one of 
St. Elizabeth by Ercole Fioretti. The town hall is 
a curious example of 1-lth century architecture. 
Founded in the 10th century, Breslau was by turns 
Polish, Bohemian, and Austrian, till, in the 18th 
century, it was twice taken by Frederick II. In 
1807 the French took it, and blew up the fortifica- 
tions, whose site is now occupied by boulevards. 
From Breslau in 1813 BT'ederick William HI. of 
Prussia issued his celebrated appeal to the Prussian 
people, which aroused them against the French 
domination. 

Bressay, an island of the Shetland group, of 
about 10| miles in area, about four miles in length, 
and from two to three miles broad. It has good 
peat beds, some fine slate quarries, and is a fishing 
station. Bressay Sound, between Bressay and the 
mainland, is a good anchorage, and whaling vessels, 
as well as those engaged in the herring-fishery, are 
to be found here. The harbour ofc' Lerwick with its 
lighthouse is in this Sound. To the east of Bressay 
is the rocky isle of Noss. six miles round, and to a 
detached rock in its neighbourhood communication 
is made by means of a cradle running upon ropes. 
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Brest, a seaport of Finistk*e, in France, 
about B50 miles N.W. of Paris, capital of 
aiTonflissemenfc and of thi'ee cantons. It is 
a prison town and a naval station, and pos- 
sesses both arsenal and dockyards, and is a 
town of increasing importance as a military and 
naval port. Its trade is not very extensive. The 
chief export is corn, and the chief imports are 
colonial produce and naval stores. The roadstead 
of Brest is one of the finest and safest in Eumpe, 
an<l will hold more than 500 ships of war. The har- 
bour, formed by the Penfeld, includes the military 
harbour, and the old mercantile harbour ; while the 
new commercial harbour is in that part of the 
roadstead which lies to the S. of the town. The 
roadstead communicates with the sea by a passage 
about thrcii miles long, a,nd varying from 2,000 to 
4,000 yards in width, well defended by batteries, 
and well lighted, by five lighthouses. The military 
harbour with its belongings is of vast extent and 
great importance, a.nd is fitted with every appliance 
necessary for fitting out vessels of war. This 
harbour is defended by powerful batteries, and by 
a citadel called the “ Oluiteau,” which occupies the 
site of an old Romano-Gallic fort. The arm of the 
sea into which the Penfeld falls is crossed by a fine 
iron turning-bridge. The mouth of the Penfeld 
divides the town into Brest proper, and Recou- 
vrance, which was formerly only a suburb, difficult 
of access. A briclg-e now joins the two parts. Brest 
proper is built on the slope of a hill, and forms 
naturally a high and low town. Of these the latter, 
in the neighbourhood of the port, consists of narrow 
winding streets ; while in the former the streets, 
some, of them, climb like veritable ladders, and the 
fifth storey of one house is on a level with the 
garden of another. Brest has no very remarkable 
monuments. The high altar of the church of 
St. Louis has a baldachin supported by four antique 
marble columns, which came from an ancient 
temple of Serapis at Lebedah. In the Middle Ages 
the possession of Brest was considered so impor- 
tant that there was a saying, “ He who is not lord 
of Brest is not duke of Brittany.” The English 
possessed it for a time, and vainly tried to take it, 
with Holland, in 1694, and alone in 1757. It was 
Richelieu who first determined to make it a maiine 
arsenal. 

Brest Jjiitovslc, a town of European Russia, in 
the government of, and about 12Q miles S. of, 
Grodno, 132 miles from Warsaw, and 682 from 
Mo, scow, at the junction of the Moukhavetz and the 
Bong. It has, or had, a considerable proportion of 
Jews in its population. It Is the seat of an Armenian 
Catholic bisiiopric, and has a fortress and military 
school. The town possesses cloth factories and 
tanneries. Soiiwarotf gained a victory here in 1791 
over the Poles. 

Bretigny, a French hamlet, in the arrondisse- 
ment of Eure and Loire, from five to six miles S.E. 
of Chartres, and 20 miles S. of Paris. Here in 1360 
was signed the treaty by which King John II, of 
France recovered his liberty, after four years’ 
imprisonment in England, Edward HI. abandoning 
his claim to the throne of ITrance upon condition of 


receiving a heavy ransom, and of having his rights 
to the English possessions in France recognised. 

Breton de los Herreros^ Bon Manuel, 
born 1796, Sj>anish poet and dramatic author. He 
is said to have composed poetry at the age of seven. 
Poverty brought him and his brother to Madrid to 
seek employment. Here the brother died, and 
Manuel was educated by the Christian Brothers. At 
18 he entered the army as a volunteer, and served 
till 1822, when he retired, and got some government 
employment. On the restoration of Ferdinand he 
lost his place, and took to literature as a means of 
support. His first dramatic work was produced with 
success in 1824, and ten years after, at the height of 
his literary career, he was appointed guardian of 
the national library. He lost this in 1844 for a 
poem he wrote in honour of Espartero. He was 
elected member of the Spanish royal academy in 
1837, and he was made commander of the Order of 
Charles II. He was a prolific writer, though much 
of his work was re-adapting already existing French 
or Spanish pieces. He excelled in the deiineation 
of female nature, especially in its caprice and 
inconstancy ; and it is in comedy and satire that 
he principally shows his qualities of style. There 
is a complete edition of his works. 

Bretschneider, Henry Godfrey von (1739- 
1810), German man of letters. Pie was son of the bur- 
gomaster of Gera, and entered the Count cle Bruhrs 
regiment as cornet, took part in the battle of Kolin, 
became a captain, and was taken prisoner by the 
PT'ench. He utilised his imprisonment in learning 
the language and studying the character of his cap- 
tors. After his return to Germany he was appointed 
Governor of XJsingen, in Nassau, but this post being 
suppressed he went to London and then to Paris’, 
where he found some diplomatic employment. In 
1772 he went again to Germany, and after working 
at Coblenz for a time, he pajgsed into the service of 
Austria, and finally settled down at Breda. Here 
his religious views and his satirical writings 
embroiled him with the ecclesiastical authorities. 
He left Breda, and became librarian at Lemberg. In 
1809 he retired with the title of Aulic Councillor, 
and went to Vienna, where he soon after died. Of 
a biting and satirical wit, his great object was to 
expose anything false, whether in art or in morals. 
Among his many writings may be cited the terrible 
story of the sad death of Werther, a satire upon the 
sentimental dreams, and the ideas of suicide, i)opu- 
larised in Germany by Goethe’s novel. 

. Bretsciineider, Karl Gottlieb (1776- 
1848), a German theologian, born at Gres- 
dorf. He was |)astor successively at Schneeberg 
and Anneberg, and was invited in 1812 to take a 
chair of theology at Berlin. With the modesty that 
sometimes goes with learning he declined this 
honour, and was appointed superior councillor of 
Consistory. He composed a great number of works. 

Bretwalda (possibly rul&r of BQ'itain, or 
widely nding, from Anglo-Saxon hrytan, to dis- 
tribute), a title, given to seven Anglo-Saxon kings 
by Bede, and to another besides by the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, apparently as hoiding a sort 
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of primacy in, or lieadsMp of the confederacy 
of, Angio-Saxon kingdoms. Their claims to it 
seem to have been but slight in some cases. 
Inmost cases (according to Stubbs) the headship 
of tl'ie Bretwalda was one of power and influence 
only, occasionally it was acknowledged by acts 
resembling forinal commendation (q.v.), which thus 
pawed the way for regular feudalism. Such acts 
implied that the weaker sovereign resigned the 
control of the foreign policy of his kingdom to the 
Bretwalda. Very possibly the relation was an 
imitation of that between the Boman emperor and 
some t)f the so-called “ allied kingdoms” or “ subject 
allies.” (See Stubbs, Ccmstitutmial History, i. 
162, and Freeman, Norman Conquest, i. 542 seq,) 

Breughel, the name of a Flemish family of 
painters, derived from the village of Breughel, near 
Breda, from which they came. The most noted of 
them are 

1. Peter Breughel, the Elder (1510-1567, or 
according to some 1530-1600). He studied at Ant- 
werp and in Italy, and finally settled in Brussels. 
He was of the Flemish school, and chose for his 
subject those homely and humorous scenes of 
Flemish life which Teniers and Van Ostade have 
made us familiar with. He was fond, too, of Scrip- 
tural subjects, which, however, he made Blemish in 
costume and surroundings. 

2. Peter Breughel, the Younger (1565-1638). 
He lived chiefly at Antwerp, and was commonly 
called “Hell” Breughel, from his fondness for 
painting fires and other sombre or fiery subjects. 
His Fall of the Rebel jingels is in the Brussels 
Museum. 

3. JoHH Breughel, brother of the last-men- 
tioned, and son of Peter the Elder (1569-1625, or 
1575-1642). He painted at Eome for Cardinal 
Borromeo, and among his subjects were Daniel in 
the Lions' Den, St, Jerome ini the Desert, Antwerp 
Ckithedral. He was a good landscape painter, in 
spite of his excessive use of certain pronounced 
colours, and is said to have painted still life in the 
compositions of Rubens and others. To distin- 
guish him from Peter, he was called “Velvet” 
Breughel ; but whether with reference to his dress 
or to his manner of painting is not clearly known. 

Breve, a name sometimes used for any of the 
Old World Ant-thrushes. [Ant-thrush, Bush- 
shrike.] 

Breve, in Music, a note equal to two semi- 
breves or four minims (q.v.). Formerly it was 
square (i.rz:i), but it is now oval in shape (fzri)* 
It is seldom employed in modern music. 

Brevet, in military language, is an honorary 
rank in the British and United States army, con- 
ferred in the former by royal warrant. The brevet 
rank gives no right of command in the corps to 
which the officer belongs, nor does it now carry 
with it the right to advanced pay. 

Breviary, the ecclesiastical name given to the, 
volume which contains the daily offices in the Roman 
Catholic Church, as distinct from those contained in 
the 3Mssal, the Manual, and the Pontifical (q.v.). 
The recitation of the Breviary is at present imposed 


on all beneficed clergy, aU persons in holy orders, 
and all “ religious men and women, professed for 
the duties of tlie choir.” Pope Gregory VIL, in tlie 
eleventh century, is said to have been the first to 
settle the compilation of the Breviar}^ but since 
then it has undergone various changes. In 1536 a 
reformed breviary by Cardinal Quignonez super- 
seded the older one, and it is on this work that the 
English Prayer Book of the present day is, to a large 
extent, founded. In 1568, however, Pius V. im- 
posed a reformed edition of the old Breviary, and 
this is still generally in use in the Roman Church. 
The Breviary services are all in Latin, but an English 
translation has been made by the Marquis of Bute. 
The services consist of readings from the Psalms, 
the Old and New Testament, the ITathers, hymns, 
prayers, confessions, creeds, etc. 

Brevipennes, Cuvier’s name for what are now 
called the Cursorial birds (q.v.). 

Brewer, John Bherren (1810-1879), an Eng- 
lish man of letters. He was a member of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. He took orders, and was appointed 
professor of King’s College, London. B’or twenty 
years he was ernplbyed in the Record Office, wliere 
he did much valuable work. His essays and re- 
views in Enylislh Studies show great knowledge and 
research, and are pleasant in style. He was elected 
Honorary lYllow of Queen’s College in 1870, and in 
1877 was nominated to the living of Topplefield, 
Essex. 

Brewing, or the manufacture of alcoholic 
beverages from grain, is almost universally prac- 
tised among the different races of mankind, and 
has been known since very ancient times. The 
necessary materials for the brewing of beer are 
water, hops, and malt. The water employed should 
be bright and clear, and should contain very little 
organic matter. The presence of difierent mineral 
salts, however, is necessary for the production of 
good ales. The hop^s for brewing are grown largely 
in Worcester, Sussex, >Surrey, and Kent. They are 
picked about the beginning of September, taken 
direct to kilns and dried. They impart to the beer 
a pleasant taste and odour, and act also as a preser- 
vative. In this country barley is the grain always 
employed for conversion into malt. During this 
conversion a substance, “diastase,” is formed, 
which has the power of converting the insoluble 
starch of the grain into a soluble and fermentable 
sugar. The process of malting consists of the 
following operations : — The grain is first steeped in 
water for 40 or 70 hours — sieeping. The wi-iter is 
changed at intervals of about 12 hours, and is 
finally run off, and the grain spi'ead in tlnri layers 
over the fioor—fioorhig — to germinate, being from 
time to time turned over with wooden spades, and 
the temperature regulated by altering the thickness 
of the layers. 'Wfiien germination has proceeded far 
enongli the seed is removed to kilns and dried — 
Idhi-drying. The malt is then stored in bins until 
required. The next process it undergoes is known 
as mashing, in which all the soluble constituents are 
extracted by water. It is first crushed by smooth 
rollers, and the ground malt and hot water are run 
into the wooden or castdron circular 
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tubs, provided ^dtli. false perforated bottoms. The 
malt imd liquid are well stirred by mechanical 
contrivances, the temperature being* kept about 60^^ 
Fahr., and after a couple of hours the liquor— 

— is run off. and should be clear. The oi^eration is 
repeated, with a smaller quantity of water. The 
wort is then pumped into Copper boilers, and boiled 
with the requisite amount of hops — hoilmg. From 
these it is run out into shallow tanks, the “coolers,” 
and frequently into re,frigerators~c^jn?m//. It is next 
run into the “ fermenting tuns ” to undergo the last 
]:mQQ^s---fe}^mcntatio'n, which reqnii’es great care 
and attention. It is brought about by adding 
yeast to the wort, and allowing the liquor to stand, 
the temperature being kept at about 58° to 60° Fahr. 
until fermentation (q.v.) has proceeded sufficiently 
far. It is then “ cleansed ” to remove the yeast and 
scum, and run into casks. 

Brewster, Sie David (1781-1868), English 
physicist. Born at Edinburgh, he went at 12 
years old to the University of Edinburgh. He 
was educated for the Church, but timidity 
is said to have kept him from entering it. 
Ill 1802 he became editor of the JEdinhurgli 
Magtiznie, and in 1808 he was chosen to edit 
tlie MlmlmrgJi C)/elojjmUa. In 1831 he had a hand 
in starting' the British Association, and from 1859 
to 1867 he was the principal of the Edinburgh 
XJniver*sity. But his name is chiefly known by his 
services to science, and especially for his efforts 
towards the elucidation of the principles that 
govern the laws of optics. The kaleidoscope was 
his invention, and he made such improvements in 
the stereoscope as almost amounted to a new 
invention, wfliile he shares with Fresnel the honour 
of applying the dioptric principle to the illumina- 
tion of liglithouses. His writings were numerous. 
Among them may be mentioned his Life of 
Xen'to/b and his Lettera o)h Katural Magic addressed 
to Sir Walter Scott. There is a life of him edited 
by his daughter. 

Brian, surnamed Boeu or Boeoihme, i.e. the 
conqueror Avho makes tliem pay tribute, an Irish 
king, who may be called the King Alfred of 
Ireland, both as to his conquests and his efforts for 
the iiiqwovement of his peo],)le. He succeeded in 
976 his Inother, who was a petty kinglet. He made 
himself king of Cashel by his sword, and also made 
his rule felt in Munster, and in 984 was acknow- 
leclg’ed king of Ijcinster. He established his chief 
seat of government at Killaloe, and had establish- 
ments at Tara and at Cashel. He allied himself 
with the Danes, and by their aid became King of 
Ireland. In thi.s latter capacity he founded univer- 
sities and .made efforts in all directions for the 
well-being of his people. In his old age he gave the 
Danes a crushing defeat at the battle of Clontarf, 
but })aid for tiie victory with his life. King Brian 
is said to have introduced the patronymic prefixes 
“ Mac and “ 0,”the former to denote “the son of” 
and the latter to denote “ the grandson or further 
descendant of.” 

Brianclioii, Chaiiles Juliek (1785-1865), 
French rna-thernatician. He was born at Sevres 
and entered the 6cole Polytechniquo in 1808. He 


took part in the Peninsular campaign, and in 1815 
was appointed assistant- director in the government 
arms factory; and in 1818 was appointed pro- 
fessor of applied sciences at the school of artilleiw 
of the royal guard. Fie wrote many treatises, and 
gave a good deal of attention to the question of 
gunpowder, and the nature and conditions of 
explosions. 

Brianchon’s Tlieorem, in GeometrgAs that 
the three diagonals of any hexagon circumscribed 
about any conic, pass through a point. The theorem 
is reciprocal to that of Pascal (q.v.), and may, 
therefore, be deduced therefrom by the principle of 
duality. 

Briancon^ a French town of the Hautes Alpes 
head of arrondissement and canton, 162 miles K.E. 
of Marseille, on the right bank of the Durance. It 
has an arsenal, and is the military dep6t for the 
French Alps. Its chief industries are weaving, 
tanning, hat-making, knitting, and the working of 
a talc winch goes by the name of Craie de Brian^on 
(Brian^on chalk). The neighbourhood also pro- 
duces medicinal and dyeing plants. The Guisanne 
and the Clair^e unite to make the Durance, and 
there is a single-arch bridge of a considerable 
height above sea level. The town is situated on a 
very steep slope, and it has line fountains and a 
pretty church. 

Briansk, a town in Eussia, on the Desna, 
77 miles west of Orel. Its chief industries are a 
camion foundry and iron-works and glass-works. 
It also has some trade in grain, hemp,^ honey and 
wax. 

Briareus, in Greek mythology, a son of 
Ouranos and Gaia who had 100 hands and 50 heads. 
He was thrown into the sea bj^ Poseidon, and then 
imprisoned beneath ..Etna. Zeus took him from 
this situation for the sake of his aid against the 
Titans, and protected him from that time forward. 
The people of Chalcis honoured him under the 
name of iEgmon. 

Briar-root, a name corrupted from the French 
hriiyl'Te^ for the wood of, the tree-heath, ’Erica 
ardorea, which has of late years been largely em- 
liloyed in the manufacture of tobacco-jupes. The 
vioiet-scented wood of Acacia homalophglla and 
other Australian species known as “ Myall ” (wild) 
wood is similarly employed. 

Bribery, in English law, has a threefold mean- 
ing, as follows : — (1) The offence of a, judge, 
magistrate, or other person entrusted witli the 
administration of justice, accepting a fee or reward 
of any kind from the litigant parties to induce a 
favourable decision ; (2) the receipt or payment of 
money to a public or ministerial officer with a view 
of inducing him to act contrary to his duty ; (3) the 
giving or receiving money to procure votes at 
Parliamentary or other elections to public offices of 
trust. (1) By a statute passed in the second year of 
the reign of Henry lY. “all judges, officers, and 
ministers of the King convicted of bribery shall 
forfeit treble the bribe, be punished at the King’s 
Will, and be discharged from the King s service.” Tlie 
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porson who oilers the bribe is giiiltj of a misde- 
meanour. The corruption of oiir English judges in 
earlier times was notorious and indisputable. It is 
noticed by Edward Yl. in a discourse of his published 
by Ihirnet, as a complaint then commonly made 
against the L'lwyers of his time (Burnet’s IJistOTy of 
the llcformaikm, voh ii., App. p. 721), and it pre- 
vailed to a mnch later period of our history, notably 
in the case of Lord Bacon, who confessed to the 
ci large of bribery made against him, and by wmy of 
})alliation referred to jvdiclal corruption as being 
“ the vice of the timtls.” Since the Revolution in 
1G88 judicial bribery has been unknown in England, 
and no case is to be found in the Law Reports since 
that date in which this offence has been imputed to 
a, judge in courts of superior or inferior juri.sdiction. 
(2) liiibery in a, public ministerial officer is a 
misdemeanour at common law in the person who 
takes and also in him who offers the bribe. Bribery 
witli reference to particular classes of public officers 
lias bocoiiie puiiisluible by several acts of Parlia- 
ment, (;■)) Bribery at elections vitiates the same. As 
to parliamentary elections, the subject is now 
regulated by the Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. 
Since the introduction of the ballot system the 
offence has, of course, become much less frequent if 
not entirely obsolete, as no one can now, with any 
safety, ensure a vote by bribery. As to bribery at 
muxiicipal elections, sec the Municipal Corporation 
Act (5 and G William IV., c. 70). 

Brice, St., a Bishop of Tours and confessor of 
the 5th century. He was the disciple and successor 
of St, Martin, wdio converted him after a dissolute 
youth.. His name is known in England chiefly 
from the fact that it wms on his dayrin 1002, that 
Ethelred II. ordered, or permitted, a general 
mas.sacre of Danes ; and the vengeance of Sweyn 
for the slaughter of his countrymen, among whom 
was Ids own sister, changed the dynasty of 
England, 

Brick was made from clay in very ancient 
times, and is found in Babylonian and Egyptian 
ruins. All clays consist essentially of a ly^drated 
silicate of aluminium with, usually, some free silica, 
iron, lime, magnesia and potash. The clay is mixed 
into a pasty condition with water in the “ pug 
mill,” and then moulded to shape, either in a wet 
plastic, or in a- semi-dry condition. In the latter 
case they arc taken direct to the kiln to be baked, 
in the former they require drying first. The time 
of baking or *• firing ” varies with different kinds of 
clay from 40 to 150 hours. The fire bricks for 
building furnaces, etc., require to be of very 
refractory clay and should contain but little iron or 
alkaline oxide.s. 

Bridewell, originally a well of St, Bride or St. 
Bridget, between Fleet Street and the Thames. 
I’here was originally a castle here, and a royal 
palace. This was rebuilt in 1552 for the reception 
of the Emperor Charles and his suite, and Henry 
himself occupied, or thought of occupying it. 
Bridewell gave its name to a. parish, and Edward YI. 
gave the palace to the City of I^ondon as a House 
of Correction, under which character it was, till 
comparatively lately, well known. 


Bridge (A.S. hryeg, Ger. hj'iirhf a. structure 
traversing a roadway, river, or other impediment,, 
mainly for the purpose of providing a coiivoihent 
passage across from one side f«i the otlier. An 
account of the more important bri<lges, taken in 
the, order of their construction, will show the 
history of their development from the simplest 
types to the more highly differentiated forms of 
the present day, though it should be noted that 
this development has been much more rapid of 
recent years, since the introduction of railways, 
than ever before. Leaving the simple expedient of 
laying a beam of some sort across ti\e gap that has- 
to be traversed, we find that the cantilever principle, 
recently adopted on a gigantic scale at tlie Forth 
bridge, was known and adopted many centuries ago. 
Beams of timber were fixed in each bank of a stream, 
and made to i^roject bracket-wise towards each 
other. A centre beam resting on tbeir two end.s. 
effected the span. Built on this princi|.)le there 
exists an ancient bridge across the Sutlej of 200 ft.. 
span. 

The arch was probably first introduced by the- 
Romans, who.se bridges generally consisted of 
semicircular ai*ches supporting horizontal roadways, 
existing examples of which are afforded by the 
Ponte de Potto, built 2,000 years ago, and the Pont 
du Gard at Nimes. This latter is very remarkable 
both for its design and clever workmanship. It i.s 
a combined aqueduct and viaduct. It consists first 
of a six-arch bridge, 4G5 ft. long, over the river 
Gardon. Then this supports a second series of 
eleven ax’cbes continued to the sides of the valley, 
and this, again, carries a third series of thirty-five 
arclies, supporting a canal 850 ft. in length and 
190 ft. above the river. It is built of large stones 
correctly cut to the required form, and fixed together 
by iron cramps. 

The dynamics of the masonry arch are much more 
intricate than that of the cantilever, consisting as 
the former does cf a large number of small 
elements tliat have to be built up together so as to 
be mutually supporting. Each stone in the arch is 
acted on by its neighbours and by the weight it 
sustains. These forces imi.st balance each other for 
every stone, and must remain in equilibrium when 
tlie load on the arch is varied. The compression 
due to the lateral forces on the stone must not 
exceed a certain limit, or tlie stone will crush. 
Also the resultant compressive force on any .side face 
must act on the middle third of that face, or there- 
will bo a tendency to heave at parts in tension. 
Speaking generally, if the crown, or topmost portion 
of the arch be too light the deadweight a,t the- 
haunches or those parts springing from the piers 
w’ill lift the crown, and the whole arch he reduced 
to ruin. And if tlje crown be too heavy the haunches 
will open up, the crown will sink, and the arch 
collapse. Tlie lateral forces involved are larger 
when the arch is flatter, i.e, when it is semi-ellip- 
tical or a small segment of a large circle, than when 
it is semi-circular, with tiie .same .span. 

The center Iny (q.v.) or arrangement of scaffolding 
upon which the arch is built requires careful design- 
ing. It miLst bo sufficiently strong to support the- 
unfinished work, it should be easily removable, and 
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its total removal should cause no change of shape 
of the arch. 

The largest stone arch span in the world is in the 
Washington aqueduct. It, was built by Meigs, and 
is of 220 ft. The second largest is that of the 
Grcsvenor bridge, built by Hartley in 1832 over the 
Dee at Chester, It consists of a single segmental 
arch of 200 ft. span, with a rise of 42 ft., and is 
built of granite and sandstone. Another good 
example of single-arch bridge is that over the Taff 
at Pontypridd in South Wales. It was built by 
William Edwards in 1750, with a span of 140 ft. 
a.n<l a rise of 35 ft. The deadweight at the haunches, 
which in a bridge built previously by Edwards had 
l.)een so great as to lift the crown up and ruin the 
bridge, is diminished by iilling the internal spaces 
with cluircoal and by having each side perforated 
by three cylindrical openings. 

Elliptical arches were introduced by Rennie, 
whose engineering skill has its permanent record in 
his rnagniilcent bridges over the Thames. Watei'loo 
Bridge," a finely-built structure of granite, has nine 
equal semi-elliptical arches of 120 ft. span, with a 
rise of 32 ft. The width of the bridge is 42 ft. and 
its length 1,380 ft., with 1,100 ft. of a,pproaches. 
Cofferdams (q.v.) were employed in the building of 
tlie piers, with steam engines to iJUinp out the 
water. London Bridge oonsi.sts of five semi-eliiiotical 
arches, the centre one of 152-J ft. span, the two next 
of 140 ft., and the end two of 130 ft., thus giving a 
clear waterway of 692 J ft. The width of the road- 
way is 52 ft,, the rise of the centre arch 37|ft., and 
the full length of the brici ge 1 ,005 ft. The river has 
a soft alluvial bottom about 30 ft. deep at low 
water. The piers and abutments are supported on 
cofferdams, the floors of which rest on piles about 
20 ft. long. The restricted waterway due to the 
older bridge still remaining, 180 ft. lower down, 
while the new one was being built, tidal action and 
other causes supplied many practical difficulties, 
which, however, were all satisfactorily overcome, 
and the bridge was opened in 1831, having ta-ken 
seven and a-lialf years to build. 

Arched bridges of cast-iron and of wood have 
been built. Southwark Bridge, over the Thames, 
like the previous two, de.signed and built by Rennie, 
is a fine instance of tlie cast-iron arch bridge. This 
was opened in 1824. There are three arches, each 
consistiiigof eight cast-iron ribs, the central arch of 
240 ft. span, with a rise of 24 ft., the two side arches 
of 210 ft. span, and rising 19 ft. Each rib is 21- in. 
thick, and is built up in lengths of 13 ft., which are 
bolted togetlier. The ribs are connected by trans- 
verse plates. The weight of metal in the central 
arch is 1,601.) tons, in each of the side arches 1,460 
tons. 

The Hewcastle-upon-Tyne high level railway 
bridge is composite in charjicter, having arched ribs 
•of cast-iron strengthened with ties of wrought-iron. 
It is, in fact, a form intermediate between the arch 
and the girder, to which latter type the chief 
railway bridges since that time have tended. 
•Girders are more fully discussed separately, 
but it should be stated here that they are simply 
beams of wood, cast-iron, wrought-iron or steel, of 
such a section as to be best able to resist fracture 


due to bending or to shearing. The former of these 
two causes chiefly influences the shape and size of 
the top and bottom flanges or booms of the girder, 
the top boom being usually required to resist 
compression, the bottom boom to resist tension. 
The latter cause determines the nature of the w^eb 
or bracing joining the two booms. If these are 
joined by cross-bars forming a lattice, the girder is 
called a laitice-ginler. The girder may have two 
' webs connecting the booms, one each side, and in 
this case it becomes a long box of rectangular 
section, the top and bottom parts of which are 
more substantially built than the sides. This form 
is known as the ho! 0 -(jirder, a type of great interest 
historically. For the first wrought-iron girder 
bridge of 'large span the Britannia tubular bridge 
over the Menai Straits employed box -girders of 
special design successfully. This bridge was 
designed and built by Robert Stephenson, and 
opened for traffic in March, 1850. The girders in 
this case were made large enough for a line of 
railway to be laid inside each, thus rendering the 
bridge simply two long rectangular wrought-iron 
tubes laid side by side, and supported by masonry 
towers and abutments. Each tube is 14 ft, 8 in. 
wide, its height increasing from 22 ft. 9 in. at the 
abutments to 30 ft. at the centre, outside measure- 
ments being given in each case. The roof and fl.oor 
of each tube is cellular, to increase its strength and 
stiffness. The bridge has four spans, two of 460 ft. 
over the straits and two of 230 ft. over land to the 
abutments. The tubes are supported by three 
masonry towers, 'and these end abutments at a 
height of 100 ft. above high-water level, cast-iron 
frames taking up their weight at the supports. The 
central tower rises to the height of 230 ft., and is 
built on the Britannia rock in the middle of the 
channel. The whole length of each tube is 1,510 ft. 
Each of the longer spans weighs 1,587 tons, the 
shorter 630 tons, thus making up 4,680 tons as the 
total weight of each tube. They are fixed to the 
central tower, but have roller supports on the side 
towers and abutments so as to admit of free expan- 
sion and contraction due to changes of temperature. 
ySimilar tubular bridges have been built on tiie 
Conway river, wdiere the span is 400 ft., and on the 
St. Lawrence at Montreal, where the greatest span 
is 330 ft. The latter is a railway bridge nearly two 
miles long, and has its piers specially adapted to 
resist and break the ice that comes down tlie river 
in spring. Coming next to the latfcice-girder 
bridges which are nowadays in such extensive use, 
we may instance the Charing Cross (South-Eastern 
Railwa,y) bridge, recently doubled in width to suit 
the increase in traffic. This is 1,365 ft. long, and is 
built with nine spans, six of 154 ft. and tiiree of 
100 ft. Two lattice girders 50 ft. apa,rt are supported 
parallel to each other on piers of cast-iron or brick- 
work. The booms of these main girders are 14 ft. 
apart, and are built of plate-iron ; they are held 
together by vertical bars and by diagonal bracing. 
Transverse girders are fixed across below tlie lower 
booms, and carry four lines of rails between the 
main girders. They also project outwards beyond 
each main girder, the projecting parts carrying a 
footpath. A type of bridge very early employed is 
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the bridge. Piers are built each side of 

the obstacle to be crossed, and cliains firmly fixed 
at each end pass over these piers and carry a road- 
way by means of hanging rods. The chain takes 
n[) a definite curvature, parabolic if the roadway is 
of uniform weight all along, but altering when any 
extra weight conies on. The stress in the chain is 
greatest at its lowest x^art, and is much increased if 
the chain be xmlled out flatter across the same sxian. 
Oscillations produced in the structure by a com- 
paratively light rolling load may by gradually 
increasing in magnitude .become very dangerous. 
Hence the use of stiffened suspension bridges, in 
which the roadway is rendered more rigid by 
bracing, the result being to distribute the effect of 
tile rolling loa<.l over a greater length of chain. 

The Menai susx-iension bridge, close to the 
Britannia tubular bridge, designed and built by 
Telford, and oxiened in 1825, is a line exmnx3le of 
this ty])e. Here the x>oints of suspension are 580 ft. 
apart ; two carriage-ways and a centi*al footway 
are suxix^orted by four cables, each, consisting of 
four chains, the comiiosite links of which are built 
of flat iron bars 10 ft. long. The dip of the chain 
is 57 ft., the total length of the bridge is 1,710 ft., 
and the roadway is 100 ft. above high-water level. 
The largest siinx->le suspension bridge in the world 
crosses the Sarine valley at Freiburg, in Switzer- 
land. Its span is 870 ft., and the roadway is 167 ft. 
above the river. Clifton bridge, over the Severn, 
built by Brunei, has a, sx)an of 702 ft., and is at a 
height of 250 ft. above the Severn. This bridge is 
stiffened by longitudinal girders and by braced 
handrailing. Many stiffened suspension bridges 
now exist, by far the largest being the Brooklyn 
bridge, uniting New York with Brooklyn. The 
central span is of 1,600 ft., and there are two side 
spans over land, each of 9B0 ft. The towers are 
276 ft. high, founded by caissons 80 ft. below the 
high-water mark. There are four suspending cables, 
15| in. in diameter, each built ux) of 5,000 steel wires. 
'Jlie roadway is 80 ft. wide, and is in live parts, two 
for ordinary vehicles, two for cars, and a central 
one for foot x^assongers ; the weight of the structure 
Iniugiiig between the towers is 7,000 tons. 

The cantilever x>rincix)le has recently been intro- 
duced in the buifiling of girder-bridges of large 
span, by the successful erection of the Forth 
Bridge on the North British Kail way at Queens- 
ferry. The engineers were Sir John Fowler and 
Mr. Benjamin Baker. At tliis place the estuary 
of the Forth is 1-J miles wide, and in parts as 
miicli as 200 ft. dec%, much too deei3 to allow piers 
to be built there. This led to the adoption of two 
large sxmns of 1,700 ft. each, effected by three 
cantilevers, 'riie sliore ends of each of these give 
sx3ans of 675 ft., and the remainder of the bridge 
consists of fifteen small spans of 168 ft. each. The 
centre of each big span is 152 ft. above high-water 
level, and the highest part of the cantilevers 361 ft. 
The piers upon which the big cantilevers are built 
consist each of four cylindrical masonry columns 
36 ft. high, tax^ering from 55 ft. diameter at the 
bottom to 49 ft. at the top. They were founded by 
means of coffer-dams for the shallow parts and 
large caissons 70 ft. diameter for the deeper parts, 
37 


sunk about 10 ft. below the river bed, and resting 
on rock or boulder-clay. The goiieral view of the 
arrangement of each cantilever is shown in tln^ 
plate ; it may be said to consist of two euormouK 
steel composite brackets ])laced back to back so as 
to balance eacli other, and forming a, gigantic 
lattice girder one-third of a, mile long, tai)ering 
each way from the middle outwards. The structure 
somewhat resembles the open beam of a chemical 
balance, each arm of which is over 600 ft. in length. 
The cantilevers also taper in ])lan so as to resist 
wind pressure more effectively, the width diminish- 
ing from 120 ft. at tile x)iers to 32 ft. at tlie extremi- 
ties. The inain columns from which the cantilevers 
spring are steel tubes 12 ft. in diameter, and all the 
coinx^ression and tension members in tin; struct ure 
are x^toportionately large. I'he work to be d<jnc was 
so unique in its great magnitude that s]je{fial tools 
were in many cases designed, for it. 3’here are 
45,000 tons of steel ei]iX)loyed in the bridge, its 
cost was £1,600,000. 

In many cases it is desirable to have the bridge 
movable, entirely or in pait, as in tlie neighbour- 
hood of docks, canals, etc. The chief kinds of 
bridges de.signed for such purposes are draw- 
bridges, swing-bridges, traversing-bridges, and 
pontoons. In the first case the bridge is able to 
ox^en by having part cax:>aL)le of turning nxjwards 
about a horizontal axis. >Such drawbridges or 
laseules were in use cejituries ago across the moats 
of old castles. Swdng-bridges ox:)en by turning 
about vertical pivots ; traversing-bridges open by 
sliding backwards along one of the abutments. 
Pontoons are floating bridges built along a series of 
flat-bottomed boats of iron anchored firmly in 
position. The Tower bridge now being built across 
the Thames will be, when completed, the largest 
bascular bridge in the world. Two masonry towers 
divide the water-way into tliree parts. The central 
pwt contains the double-bascule, and gives an 
opening 260 ft. wide and 135 ft. high when the 
bascule is up. The side spans are of 270 ft. each, 
and are to be half-siispen.'^ion in design. The 
estimated cost is £750,000. 

Bridgeport, city and xmrt of Connecticut, U.S., 
fit the mouth of the* Pequannock, which flows into 
Long- Island Sound. It is 57 miles N.E. of New 
York. It affords good liarbonrage for .small vessels, 
find has a considerable coasting trade. It has 
Xffeasant surroundings. Its chief industries are the 
manufacture of carriages, harness, machinery, 
metal cartridges and sewing machines. 

Bridget, St. 1. An Irish saint ^ (453-523). 
»Slie entered a convent at 14, and during her life 
founded four monasteries. She is one of the three 
renowned saints of Ireland, and was also much 
honoured in Scotland, esx^ecially by the Douglas(;Js, 
of whom she was the patron saint. Pier name in 
its form of St. Bride is also to be found in England, 
e.g. Bridewell (q.v.). 

2. A Swedish saint (1302-1373). She was of 
the Swedish royal blood, and married young. With 
her hi^sband slie made pilgrimages to St. Olaf at 
Drontheim, and to St. lago of Oompostella. In 
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1344 her hiisbaii<l died, and she devoted herself to 
the relig'ious lil'e. She founded a new Order 
( Augusthhan) ^Yith some additions of her own, and 
there were 74 juonasterios of this order established 
in Europe. In 1349 she established a hospice for 
Swedes in Konie. and after a pilgrimage to Palestine 
she returned to Koine, where she died. She was 
canonised in 1391. 

Bridgetown, capital ol; Barba does, on the 
west coast of the island, and along the north side 
of Carlisle Bay. A breakwater called Mole Head 
protects the inner harbour. Bridgetown was 
founded in 1028, and is said to have derived its 
name from an Indian bridge in the neighbourhood. 
By a singular coincidence it was almost burnt down 
in the year of the giaiat fire of London, and again 
just too year's after (I7()<)). In 1831 a hurricane 
greatly damaged it, and in 1845 there wa,s another 
fire, The Bishop of Barba does lives here, and the 
town possesses colleges, schools, a barracks and 
arsenal. 

Bridgewater, Prancls EaEaxoN, Duke op 
(1736-4803), chiefly remembered as the introducer 
of the English system of canals. In 1758 and the 
following years he had constructed from the designs 
of Brindley the Bridgewater canal from Worsley to 
Manchester and Kimcorn. A tunnel brings the canal 
out of the cliff at Worsley from the pits into a kind 
of open dock. The aqueduct that carried the canal 
over the river at Ihudon Moss was considered a 
wonderful piece of engineering, but. is now to be 
superseded by the saving aqueduct which is being 
established , by the Manchester Ship Canal 
Company. It was, however, curious to see a horse 
towing a barge along, the river, and to see at the 
same time another horse towing another barge 
overhead at right angles to the course of the ri\'er. 
The Duke had such faith iia his canal scheme that 
he embarked in it all his wealth, and the result 
justified his confidence. The canal is now the 
property of the Manchester vShip Canal Company, 
who gave close upon two millions for it. 

Bridgewater, Franc rs Henry Egeeton, 
EarIj of (1758--1829), son of the Bishop of Durham, 
succeeded as eighth earl 1823, and died nn married 
1 829. He is chieflj" remembered as the originator of 
the Bridgewater treatises. He had left £8,000 for 
the author of the best treatise 0>i the Poiver, 
Whdam, and Goodness of God as manifested in tJie 
(JreatUni. The money was, however, in the discre- 
tion of the executor of the bequest bestowed upon 
the eight writers of eight separate treatises, which 
with different degrees of merit carry out the 
designs of their founder. Among these the most 
notable are. perhaps, that of Sir Charles Bell on the 
Hand, and that of Dean Bucklaud on Geology and 
Mineralogy. They are all to be found in Bohn’s ' 
Scientific Library. 

Bridgman, Laura, a celebrated and every- 
where-quoted example of a deaf, dumb, and blind 
child who learned to read, reason, and to more or 
less enjoy life. She was horn in 1829, in New 
Hampshire, United States. There was nothing 
abnormal about her till her second year, when a 


fever destroyed her sight, hearing and smell, and 
partially taste. It was not till the age of eight that 
a serious attempt was made at an institution for 
the blind to educate her. The success of this 
attempt was so notable that Laura. Bridgman may 
be said to have marked the beginning of tlie new era. 
of education for deaf-mutes, which luis advanced, of 
late years to a point of perfection not even dreamt 
of at the beginning of the present century. Laura 
Bridgman made herself useful as a teacher of the 
blind and deaf and dumb. Dickens gives an inter- 
esting account of her in his jimeTican JS^otes, 

Bridgaiortk, town and municipal borough of 
Shropshire, 19 miles S.E. of Shrewsbury. Of the two 
parts into which it is divided by the Sex'ern, the 
Lower is on the river, the Upper is on a rocky sand- 
stone height about 180 feet above the bank. 
There was formerly a fortress on this height, 
but only a fragment of it now remains. 
The town formerly sent two members to Parlia- 
ment, and from 1868 till 1885 it still sent one. 
The chief industries are carpet and worsted 
making. There are two parish churches and a 
grammar school of Henry VIII.’s time. The castle 
was demolished and the High Town burnt by the 
Parliamentary forces during the Civil war. There is 
still to be seen a fine old Tudor house, which 
escaped the fire, and in this bouse Bishop Percy 
was born in 1728. 

Bridgwater, seaport a,nd municipal borough 
in Somersetshire, six miles from the Bristol Channel 
(12 by river), and 29 miles S.W. of Bristol city. 
The river Parret divides the town, which is on 
the edge of tlie well-wooded plain which lies 
between the Mendip and the Quantock Plills. Ships 
of 700 tons can come up to Bridgwater, and a canal 
unites it with Taunton. There is a bore in the 
Parrett of 6 ft. or 8 ft., and the spring-tides rise 
36 ft. The principal industries a.re bath-brick and 
cement making, carriage-building, and potteries. 
4'here is a church with a spire notable for its grace. 
The name is said to be a corruption of Burgh- 
Waiter, from a certain Walter to whom William I. 
granted the manor. Bridgwater siiffemed much in 
the Civil war, and was one of the chief places to 
support Monmouth in his rebellion. It no longer 
sends a member to Parliament. 

Bridle, the instrument by which a horse is 
restrained, stopped, or guided. The use of hrldles 
and hits may be traced as far back as the days of 
ancient Egypt and Assyria, and mention of a bridle 
bit is found in Xenophon. The ordinary bridle 
consists of a head^stall and a ma0c-hit. I’lie head- 
stall is composed cf k strap, which passes behind 
the ears, a front, which j^asses in frimt of the ears, 
a nose-band, a throat-band, and cheek-pieces, ’'i’he 
hit is the most important part of a bridle. The 
different varieties of bits are almost numberless, but 
most of them are constructed either on the principle 
of the snaffie or on that of the enrh, or a combina- 
tion of the two. The snaflie-bit consists of two bars 
jointed together in the middle, and is prevented 
from being xmlled through the mouth by two 
perpendicular bars attached at each end and by a 
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]);iir c>f rings. It is connected with the reiiis and was second in command at Fortsinoath, in 1788 lie 
head-stall by means of two niore rings fastened at entered Parliament for Bridgwater, and was made 

ea.ch end. The consists of two cheek-pieces a K.B., and having in 1787 becm iiromoted to vice- 

and a month -piece, with a curve in the centre admiral, he was second in conunaud in the Channel 
known as the port, and a chain which is attached under Lord Howe at the outbreak of war in 1793. 

to the cheek-piece, so that when the curb reins are In the following* year he became admiral, and, with 

jmlled the chain presses on the animal’s chin, and his flag on the Royal (rcorye, was second in coin- 
draws down its lower jaw. The bearing-rein used mand in the great victory of the glorious First of 

ill driving is a rein attached to the bit ; its object June, 1794. His ship had 20 men killed and 72 

is to divide the weight on the driver’s hands. It wounded. For this service he was made an Irish 
is very frequently abused, and converted into an peer by the title of Baron Bridport. Jn 1795, 

instrument of torture. Other forms of bridles and holding this time an independent command, he 

bits are the Weymouth, the Pelham, the Dwyer, the defeated the French oif Groix on June 22nd, and 
Ohifney, etc. BlinlieTS, which form a part of the took the FormidaMe, Alexandre, and Tiyrc. In 

driving-bridle, are pieces of leather attached to the 1790 Lord Bridport was made vice-admiral of Eng- 

cheek-pieces of the head-stall to prevent the hoi’se land and an English peer, and from 1797 to 1800 he 

lieing easily startled by anything at the side or held chief command in the Channel. In 1799 he 

behind him. was made lieutenant-general, and in 1801 general of 

Bridlington, town of Yorkshire in the marines, and in the last-mentioned year he was also 

E. Riding, 23 miles S.E. of Scarborough and six raised to the rank of a Yiscount. He died in 1811, 

miles S.W. of PTamboroiigh Head. Bridlington is without issue, although lie iiad been twice married, 

supposed to have been a Roman station, and the He was elder brother of Samuel, first Viscount 

nave of the church is part of an ancient Aiigustinian Hood (q.v.). 

priory of much importance. Bridlington Quay, Brief, in legal phraseolosy, moans a statement 
one mile S.E. of the old-fashioned town, is the port or epitome of the facts of a litigated case with a 

of the town, and is a watering-place of some reference to statutes or decisions of the courts sup- 

renown, with the usual accompaniment of sands, posed to be applicable as indicating the law bearing 

parade, and gardens. The^re is ^also a chalybeate on such facts. It is prepared by the plaintiff’s or 
r ’ 1 .,.^ A .-1 ^4. defendant’s solicitor, and is delivered to his counsel 

for his instruction and guidance in conducting the 
case before the court. It is- the practice to etidots^ 
on the brief the fee to he paid to the coithsel or 
advocate, which is usually paid on delivery^ or the 
solicitor becomes responsible to the counsel for the 
same, quite irrespectively of the result of the case. 
[Baeeister.] 

Brieg. 1. Prussian town of Silesia, 25 miles S.E. 
of Breslau, and on the left bank of the Oder. The 
general direction of Silesian mines and workshops 
is here, and its chief industries are weaving, metal 
button making, sugar refining, trading in cattle, 
and cultivating chicory and tobacco. 

2. A town at the foot of the Simplon Pass, in the 
Yalais, Switzerland. 

Briel, m South Holland, 12 miles W. of Rotter- 
dam, and on the island of Voorne, near the mouth 
of the Maas, on the left bank. It is fortified, and 
its people are chiefly occupied in pilotage and fish- 
ing. It was the cradle of the United Netherlands’ 
liberty, for the taking of it by the refngees iri 1572 
was the first act of open revolt against the Spanish 
rule. The admirals de Witt and Van Tromp were 
born at Briel. 

Brieni3Le4e-ClLatea«ii, French town in the 
department of Aube, and on the right Rank of the 
Aube, 35 miles N.E. of Troyes. Napoleon was at 
the military school here for five years, and here he 
was defeated in 1814. 

manded the Rohtst, 74, in KeppeTs unsatisfactory Brienz, town in Switzerland, at the foot of the 
action with d’Orvilliers, ofi Ushant,. and again by Brienzergrat (Bernese Alps), on the N.E. of the 

ids gallantry brought himself into prominent notice. lake of Brienz, and 30 miles from Berne. It is of 

In 1780 he’ was promoted to be rear-admiral, and wood, with picturesque houses, and from the ceme- 

two years later he commanded a division of Lord tery may be had a good view of the lake, with the 

Howe’s fleet for the relief of Gibraltar. In 1783 he Giessbacli and otlier falls, and of the snowy peaks 


uciy lines guuu aiiuiiuiiigt;, niiu estuiie 

piers enclose the harbour. The sea-view is often 
enlivened by vessels making for the anchorage at 
Flainborongh Head. During the Civil war Brid- 
Hngten was cannonaded on account of Queen 
Henrietta, who took shelter here. The town gave 
the title of Earl of Bridlington to the Boyles, Earls 
of Cork. Beyond a corn trade, Bridlington has no 
special industry, 

Bridport, in Dorset, 16 miles from Dorchester, 
and two miles from the English Channel, at the 
junction of the Asker and the Brit. The harbour, 
at some distance from the town, will admit ships of 
250 tons burden, and there is some foreign and 
coasting trade. The town consists mainly of two 
streets at right angles to each other, and it has a 
town liall and an interesting church. Before the 
Conquest Bridport was of much importance, and 
possessed its own silver mint ; but now almost its 
only industry is rope and cordage making. 

Bridport, Albxandee Aethuk Hood, first 
Viscount, one of the most distinguished of British 
mival officers, was born in 1727, and liaving entered 
the navy at an early age, became a lieutenant in 
1746, and commander and captain in 1756, In 1757, 
with the Antelope, 50, he fought and drove ashore 
the AquJlon, 48 ; in 1759, in the 3Imerva, 32, he was 
present at Sir Edward Hawke’s crushing defeat 
of De Couflans ; and in 1761, in the same ship, he 
re-took the WaTwlelt, 60, in a manner which gained 
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of the Faxilhorn. I'lie town is chiefly noted for its 
wood carvings, its cheeses, and its tourists. Thej 
church is on a rocky height, there are the ruins of 
a castle, and the Pkuialpbach fall is at the back. 

Brierly Hill, Staffordshire town, 21 miles 
N.E. of Stourbridge. The neighbourhood produces 
coal, fireclay, and iron, and there are brick works, 
collieries, glass works, iron works, and potteries. 



BRKi, 


Brig, a two-masted vessel, square-rigged on 
botli masts. 

Brigade, a portion of an army under the com- 
mand of a hrigaMer, an officer whose rank, which, 
in the British army, is only temiDoral or local, is 
next to that of a major-general. He is generally 
the senior colonel of a number of battalions which 
liave been formed temporarily into a brigade. In 
the British army a. brigade of infantry contains 
from three to six battalions; a cavalry brigade- 
three or more regiments. The term is also applied 
to the household troops, as the Hoimliold Brigade, 
and to the Brigade, which is composed oi* the 
four battalions of rifles. X'bf\gad,e-magor\y%xtQnxi<i 
duties in a brigade analogous to those of an adju- 
tant (q.v.) in a regiment. 

Brigade-Major, Brigadier. [Brigade.] 

Brigands. [Mafia, Bushrang ers, Daooits.] 

, Brigantine, a two-mastod vessel, .square- 
rigged only on the foremast, and fore-and-aft rigged 
on the mainmast. 

Briggs, Henry (1561 -1631), an English mathe- 
matician, born at Warley in Yorkshire, a nd educated 
at Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. (1581), 
M.A, (1585), and was elected to a fellowship (1588). 
He became Linacre lecturer (1502), in 1506 first 
Oresham lecturer in geometry, and first Savilian 
professor of geometry at Oxford in 1610. He was 
renowned for his improved systems of logarithms as 
compared with Napier’s - an improvement admitted 
by Napier himself — and also for a treatise on the 
North-West Passage. 

Bright, John, English politician (1811-1889), 
His father was a cotton-spinner and manufacturer 
of Rochdale, at which town John Bright chiefly 


resided, k member of the Society of Friends, he 
was educated at their schools at Ackworth, Newton, 
and York. He first came into political proininonce 
owing to his db-operatiou with Cobdon in the Anti- 
Corn Law League ami the Free Trade agitation (.)f 
1830. In July. 1843, he rexjresented Durham in 
Parliament, and at once began to establish a re])u- 
tation. In 1847 he was returned for Manchester, 
joined with Gobden in the movement for financial 
reform, and in 1852 aided in the reconstruction of 
the Anti-Corn Law League, to advance the cause of 
Free Trade. He also, with Cobden, was opposed to 
the Crimean war. Having been rejected by Man- 
chester, in consequence of his temporary retirement 
through ill-health, he was returned for Birmingham 
in 1867, and had a hand in the overthrow of Lord 
l^almerston’s Government. After the Indian Mutiny 
John Bright was in favour of transferring the Indian 
possessions to the Crown. In the American struggle 
he was an energetic and constant advocate of the 
North, and the Electoral Reform Act of 1867 owed 
much to his efforts. In 1868 he became president 
of the Board of Trade, but was forced by ill-health 
to retire in 1870. In 1873 he was again in office, 
and again in 1881, but in 1882 he retired from office 
over the Egyptian question. After tliat he appeared 
little in public, especially as he was strongly opposed 
to Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy. His death in 1880 
caused universal regret, since not only was his 
eloquence greatly admired, but all i3arties had 
learned to value the moderation of his opinions in 
later j^ears, and to respect the sturdy independence 
and sincerity of his character. As an orator he 
ranks high for the singular purity of his language 
and nervousness of style. 

Bright, Richard (1789--1858), an English 
physician, born at Bristol, studied at Berlin, Edin- 
burgh, and Yienna, and was connected with Guy’s 
Hospital. He is chiefly known as having con- 
tributed much to the knowledge of obscure diseases 
of the system, especially to those particular phases 
of kidnejt disease since known by his name. He 
also wrote a book of travels in Lower Hungary, in 
which he gives an account of the Gypsies. 

Brighton, a parliamentary and municipal 
borough and one of the “Queens of Watering- 
places,” of which there ure as many as of the 
gypsies. It is just above 50 miles from London, of 
which it is at the present day as much a suburb as 
Croydon or Sutton, being hardly more distant by 
rail, and posses.sing over other suburbs the advan- 
tage of the sea-breeze and some otlier good qualities 
of sea-side places. Brighton in its present aspect 
is almost the growth of the past hundred years, 
even its name only dating from about 1800, np till 
when it was the little fishing-village of Brighthelm- 
stone. About tiie middle of last century a Dr. 
Russell . brought it into notice as an easily 
accessible spot for sea-bathing, and the discovery 
of a chalybeate spring contributed to bring it into 
popularity. The fact of the then Prince of Wales 
taking a fancy to the place, and making the 
notorious Pavilion his residence, completed its 
claims to fashionable notice. But it was the con- 
struction of the Brighton railway, and the easy 
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acccssil)ility from London, that have made it a 
place of popular as well as fashionable resort, and 
during the last forty years it has advanced by leaps 
and bounds ; and bricks and mortar have already 
crawled inland so far as to swallow up the pretty 
outlying village of Preston, and along the coast 
westward almost far enough to make a continuous 
line to Kingston and Shoreham. Its spread due 
east is stopped by the Downs, which end 
in. cliff, and have thus far marked the limit 
of buiUling. Roughly speaking, Brighton 
may be said to have from three to four 
miles of sea-front, protected by a sea-wall 
of varying height, but rising at the ea.st 
end to the height of 60 feet. Under the 
eastern part of the sea-wall is a |)romenade 
called the Madeira Road, of about a mile 
in length, and well sheltered by the wall 
and cliff from cold winds. There is a fine 
parade extending the wliole length of this 
sea-front, and except for the presence of 
the sea, there is little to distinguish it from 
London, the shops towards the eastern part 
closely resembling those of Regent Sti’eet, 
and the squares and terraces of the western 
part being the counterpart of fashionable 
West End London. The town is clean, well 
paved and lighted, and its sanitary con- 
ditions are well looked after by the au- 
thorities. The sewage is carried by an 
elaborate system of intercepting sewers 
into the sea at a considerable distance east- 
ward of the town. Of the two piers, the older, 
called the Chain Ider, supported by chains from 
iron columns which rest on oak piles driven into 
the chalk, is now almcst deserted for the more 
fashionably placed pier farther west. In the matter 
of public buildings Brighton contains nothing 
strikingly remarkable, unless it be the fanta,stic 
Pavilion, the best feature of 'which is the Dome, 
which doe.s not fall far short in its proportions of 
that of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Tlie associations with 
the l^‘^vilion were not such as to endear it to the 
present Royal family, and many years since the 
buildings became the property of the corporation 
of Brighton, who have utilised them for various 
public juirposes. Those who may have visite.d the 
Dome about BO years ago, when it was used as 
stables for the cavalry stationed there, and liave 
since attended a, concert beneath it in later years, 
will probably think that the change has been for 
the bettei*. The resemblance of Brighton to 
London would not be comjDlete. did not the former 
possess some of the monster hotels which are a 
feature of our latest civilisation. But there are 
also some good old-fashioned liotels possessed of 
many almost historical associations. The Brighton 
Aquaxium has for years been renowned as a ■well- 
arranged place of instruction, as well as amuse- 
ment, and has been the model in its main points for 
many similar ones at \vatering-places and elso'svhere. 
Till lately Brighton had its one well-managed 
theatre, but now it is getting theatres and miisic 
halls, as becomes a London-on-Bea. Of the many 
churches, St. Nicholas, the mother church, is the 
only one with any pretensions to anything like 


antiquity. St, Paul's was a. g(.)od deal hoard of a 
few years ago, ])ut more for its interest as one of 
the homes of the then new High Church mo^*ement 
than for any other rc^ason. Brighton possesses the 
usual comphnnent of Viospitals, and other public 
buildings ; and, of course, abounds in schools, where 
many another besides Paul Dombey and Mr. Toots 
have been taught or crammed. Of these, Briglitou 


THE PAVILION, PRIGHTON. 

College is not without renown in the scholastic 
world. The races and the — now rare — volunteer 
reviews add much to the success of Brighton. As 
a- sea-side place merely it is comparatively tame and 
monotonous. But when all else is cold and cheerless, 
one may sit sheltered by glass at the end of the 
West Pier, and look out upon the many-smiling 
water in a climate akin, to that of Yentnor, -while in 
half an hour one may be at the top of the South 
Downs and buffeted by a breeze as keen and 
bracing as can be desired. It is in its nearness to 
the unrivalled scenery of the country lying imme- 
diately beneath the northern escarpment of the 
Downs, and to its remarkably pure air, that Brighton 
owes its charm, at least for those who do not find 
it sufficient charm to carry about with them a bit 
of their beloved London. Old Brighton or Bright- 
helmstone, which now lies at varying depths 
beneath the beach under the east clilf, found its 
enemies in the Spaniards, Elemings and others, as 
well as in the sea which finally swallowed it up. 
This last enemy was also formidaVfie to the new 
town, but has been almost circumvented by the 
cdnstruction of the sea-wall above mentioned, and 
by a thorough system of groynes, 'v^Tiich counteract 
the ceaseless movement of the sliingle eastw^ard. 
Brighton has an excellent water supply, which is 
drawn from, the chalk of the South Downs. 

Bright’s Disease. A name given to certain 
affections of the kidney. Dr, Blackall (1771-1860) 
first pointed out the frequent association of dropsy 
with a diseased condition of the urine (albuminuria), 
and following up the line of investigation i>tirsued 
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by Blackalb Dr. Richard Bright hi 1836 demon- 
strated that the cause of the albuiniuoiis condition 
of the urine in cases of dropsy was traceable, in 
many instances, to inflamiiiation of the kidneys. 
In tiic healthy body the albuminous substances in 
ti 3 e blood and tissue fluids do not pass through the 
epitheliiun of the Malpighian corpuscles (q.v.) and 
urinary tubules (q.v.), and consequently the urine 
contains no albumen. Whe^^|^jpitheiial cells are 
injured, however, in disease, lose their power 
of keeping back tlie albumen, and albuminuria 
results. The term Bright’s Disease is a convenient 
one, and is still applied to certain iiiflammatoiy 
affections of the kidneys. 

Acute BrlfjJU's JJisease. Acute jimrencJipnatotis 
or tubulau' A'cplmtis. Here the whole kidney is at 
times inflamed, though in some instances there 
may be a. tendency for the epithelium of the tubules 
or of the Malpighian corpuscles to be specially 
involved. Tiie most common cause is scarlet fever, 
jiftcr which di.sease albuminuria is apt to appear 
just when it is thought that convalescence is 
esriiblished. Again it may result from exposure to 
cold, or may be associated with pregnancy. The 
chief symptoms are albuminuria, dropsy and lumbar 
pain. The urine is scanty, high-coloured, and may 
contain blood ; dropsy is usually first recognised as 
a puffine.ss of the eyelids. There is slight feverish- 
ness, headache and nausea, and vomiting may 
occur. All degrees of severity are met with in the 
disease ; the albuminuria may never be considerable 
and may pass off entirely in a few days. More 
frequently a prolonged convalescence will be 
necessary, acute nephritis being very liable to leave 
chronic mischief behind it. Death may occur from 
mdeina of the lungs or glottis, inflammation of 
serous membranes or urmmia (q.v.). The treat- 
ment consists in keeping the patient quiet and 
warm in bed, promoting the action of the skin, 
administering saline purgatives, applying counter 
irritation to the loins, and administering a slop 
diet, encouraging the drinking of simple fluids with 
a view to the diuretic effect they may produce. 

Chrowlc par Gneliymatmts Nephritis is probably in 
most cases a sequela of the affection just described. 
It is characterised by considerable enlargement of 
the kidney with fatty degeneration, the epithelium 
of the tubules being particularly involved. The 
urine is scanty, of high specilic gravity, contains 
much albumen and granular or fatty “casts.” 
Dropsy api)ears early, marked antemia usually 
develops, and inflammatory affections, dropsical 
effusions or urmmia may supervene. 

Chronic interntitlal A^ep /iritis (cirrhosis of the 
kidney) presents many points of contrast with 
parenchymatous nephritis. To begin with, as the 
names imply, in the one case it is the tubules and 
glomeruli, l.e. tlie parenchyma of the organ which 
suffer, in the other case the interstitial connective 
tis.sue is primarily involved, and its cicatricial con- 
traction only secondarily affects the parenchyma. 
Again, in interstitial nephritis the amount of urine 
passed is usually in excess of the normal amount, , 
and of low specific gravity, the amount of albumen 
contained in it may be very small, dropsy is not an 
early symptom, and the kidney diminishes instead 


of increasing in size, and is red and granular, not 
pale and smooth. The most important point to be 
noted about interstitial nephritis is its association 
with general vascular cha-nges, pa,rticula.rly hyper- 
trophy of the heart and thickening of the walls of 
the arterioles. These related conditions may, in- 
deed, give rise to symptoms and so first direct 
suspicion to the kidneys. For example, an attack 
of cerebral hmmorrhage or the discovery of certain 
changes in the eye recognisable by iiieans of tlie 
ophthalmoscope may afford the first hint of in- 
terstitial nephritis. The causes of cirrhosis of the 
kidneys are obscure. It is generally met with in 
men past the prime of life, is often associated with 
gout, and perhaps with the abuse of alcohol. 

Chronic Bright’s Disease, when unmistakably 
established, too often only admits of palliative 
treatment. Hence the paramount importance of 
the utmost caution after scarlet fever, and after 
even the mildest form of the acute disease. To 
deal with the treatment of symptoms is impos- 
sible here; it may be mentioned, however, that 
three drags, opium, mercury, and eantharides 
require to be used, if at all, with the greatest 
caution in Bright’s Disease. 

Brihuega, a town in the province of 
Guadalajara, New Castile, Spain, on tlie river 
Tajnna, 20 miles N.E. of Guadalajara. It was here 
in 1710 that the rear-guard of Lord Stanhope’s 
arm}^ was captured by the Due de Y enddme. There 
are some factories for linen and woollen goods. 

Bril, Paul, born in 1556, at Antwerp, accom- 
panied as a boy his brother Matthew to Rome, 
where the latter was employed in the murai 
decorations of the Vatican. Paul took up this task 
on his brother’s death, and was employed constantly 
by Sixtus Y. and the next two popes. He excelled 
in landscapes with figures, possessing an admirable 
eye for broad effects, but was inclined to excessive 
softness of touch and too free a use of green. 
Toil as and the Anrjel, The Wayfarers to Nmmaus, 
and Syrinx transformed to a Heed are some of liis 
most famous works in oil. He died in 1626. 

Brill (fRhomIms tree Is), a food-fish of the same 
genus as the turbot (q.v.), but smaller in size, rarely 
exceeding eight pounds in weight, and of less deli- 
cate flavour. The upper side is dotted with reddish 
spots. The brill is common on the coasts of Britain 
and the continent of Europe. 

Brillat-Savarin, Anthelmb, was born at 
Belley, in 1755, and, having taken up law as a pro- 
fession, became a member of the constituent 
assembly, and held several judicial appointments. 
In 1793 he fled from the Terror to Ameiica, but 
returning in 1796, held a judgeship at the court of 
appeal until his death, in 1825. He wrote a few 
works bearing on law and politics, but his fame rests 
on the JPhysiologie dn Gout, a treatise on gas- 
tronomy, full of wit and learning, wdiich appeared 
anonymously after his death, 

Brimstone, or roll-sulphur, consists of sulphur 
(q.v,), mostly that obtained from pyrites, melted by 
a gentle heat and cast into sticks or rolls. 
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Brimstone Motli (Mumui crmta‘f/at(^^^ a 

coinnioii English moth of a bninstone-yeilow 
colour with some rcddisli -brown spots. The cater- 
pillar is generally found in wliite-thorn he<lges. 

BrindaTbaii, or Bixdrabak, an ancient town on 
tlie river Junima, in the North-West Provinces of 
Britisli India.', 6 miles N. of Muttra. It possesses 
several temples, to which thonsands of tiindus 
make annual pilgrimages, and, as at Benares, the 
river banks are lined by ghats, or ranges of stops. 
There are also three tanks held in high veneration, 
and several interesting buildings. 

Brindisi (classic or Brundimim'), 

an ancient fortified port in the province of Lecco, 
standing at the head of a bay in the Adriatic 45 
miles N.E. of Taranto. It w^as an important harbour 
in the best days of Rome, being the port of em- 
barcation for Greece and the Ijevant. Horace 
<lescribcs his journey thither {Sat. i. v.), andMrgil 
died tliere on his way home from Megara. Many of 
the Crusaders sailed thence to Palestine. For a 
long period it sank into neglect, and the liarbonr 
became choked up, but in 1870 the route to India 
rid Marseilles being closed by the ■war, it was 
selected as the starting-point of the British mail- 
steamers, and has served that purpose ever since. 
It is connected by railway with Turin, Rome, and 
Naples, and the accommodation for shipping, 
though still defective, has been gi’eatly improved. 

Brindley, James, was born near Chapel-le- 
Frith, Derbyshire, in 171(), and in his early years 
followed the humble trade of millwright, in which 
he earned considerable local reputation. This led 
to his employment (1754) by the Duke of Bridge- 
water in the construction of his famous canal, and 
liis services were next engaged in the connection of 
the Severn with the Grand Trunk Canal. His 
success in these and similar undertakings put him 
at the head of this branch of the engineering- 
profession, and he was consulted in all the projects 
for linking together by water the chief industrial 
centres of the kingdom. He was quite uneducated, 
and overcame difficulties by rough and ready 
common-sense, rather ' than by scientific resources. 
It is said that when he had to face any task of 
more than usual magr.iitnde, he went to bed and 
remained there until he had thought out his plans. 
Exhausted by a succession of arduous labours, he 
died prematurely in 1772. 

Brine-spriaigs, springs saturated with com- 
mon salt (q.v.) or sodium chloride (NaCl), often in 
association with other substances, occur especially 
in districts where there are underground deposits 
of rock-salt (q.v.) from its solution by percolating 
spring waters. Sometimes, as in Cheshire, where 
the affiuents of the river Weaver have found their 
way into old salt mines, it may be simpler to pump 
the salt to the surface as brine than to mine it as a 
solid. In the states of New York, Virginia, Ohio, 
Michigan and Kentucky salt is largely obtained 
from springs, and such waters may issue from deep- 
seated Triassic deposits, as fipparently at St. 
Clement's, Oxford, and perhaps at Swindon, Wilts, 
far from their outcrop. Brine is commonly pumped 


over faggots to precipitate any carbonate of lime it 
may contain. 

Brinj al. [A r u e jig i x e . ] 

Briiivilliers, Maeie Marguerite, Mar- 

QU1SJ3 DE, the (laughter of Dreux d’Aubray, a 
respectable French official, was born in ' She 

married the Marquis de Brinvilliers, but soon left 
him for a lover, Gandin de Sainte-Croix, an officer of 
cavalry. The latter had learned from an Italian the 
art, then very fashionable, of preparing S()cret 
poisons, which probably had arsenic as their base. 
He communicated this knowledge to liis mistress, 
and together they got rid of her father, her two 
brothers, and lier sister, witli a view to obtaining 
their property. In 1670 Sairite-Cimx killed him- 
self whilst experimenting, and his papers revealed 
the crime. Madame de Brinvilliers fled to Lieg(‘, and 
took refuge in a, convent, ))ut a police-officer in the 
guise of an abbe contri^■ed to bring her back to 
Paris, where, after terrible tortures, she was be- 
headed in 1676. 

BriQ.uette, tlie name given to a kind of fuel 
made of coal-dust and pitch compressed together. 

Brisbane, the capital of Queensland, Australia, 
was founded in 1825 as a- penal settlement, and 
derived its name from the then Governor of New 
{South Wales. It is picture.sqnely .situated on the 
river Bri.sbane, about 25 miles from its mouth in 
Moreton Bay, and 500 miles N. of Sydney. In 1842 
it was thrown open to free colonists, and in 1850, 
when the district was erected into a separate 
government as Queensland, it was chosen as the 
capital. The river divides North from South Bris- 
bane, and is spanned by the handsome Yictoiia 
swing bridge, a quarter of a niile in length. Kan- 
garoo Point and Fortitude Valley are also districts 
of the city, which has grown with scarcely less 
rapidity than marked the rise of Melbourne or 
Sydney, though it is rather a centre of trade and 
agriculture than of mineral industries. It is the seat 
both of an Anglican and a Romanist bi.sliopric, and 
possesses fine catliedrals and churches, The houses 
of legislature, the vice-regai lodge, tlie post- 
office, and the school of art are fine public build- 
ings. Tlie waterworks, a highly-irnportant matter 
in a semi-tropical climate, are admirable, and all 
the other institutions of a colonial capital, such as 
banks, hospitals, museum, and colleges, exist here, 
Rfftlways communicate witli various ’parts of the 
colony, and there are regular lines of steamers 
running to Sydney and to the northern ports. 

Brisbane. Bib Charles, a British naval 
officer of distinction, the fourth son of Admiral 
Jolm Brisbane, who died in 1807, was born in or 
about the year 1769, and having entered the service 
in 17i80, -was a midshipman in the JleroaUs^ 74, at 
Rodney's action on April 12th, 1782, off Dominica, 
and was wounded. In 1790 lie was promoted to be 
lieutenant, and in 1793, in the MeleagcT, he was 
present a,t the operations at 'J'oulon, and subse- 
quently at those on the coa.st of Corsica. At the 
siege of Bastia he served under Nelson, and received 
a severe head wound, which involved the almost 
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total loss of tho of bis loft oye. In 1794 he 
^"as promoted by Lord Hood to V)c coinnninder of 
the Tarlcton: and in tier he was present on 
Marcdi lltli, ] 795, in Lord Hotham's action oft* Genoa; 
and in tlu^ following year, in the he w’as 

able to obtain for Lord Keith the inforniation 
which led to the capture, in (Saldanlui Bay, on 
August 18th, of three Dutch ships of the line, tayo 
frigates, and four other vessels. For this service l\e 
was posted into the JJoTtTecM, dd, one of the prizes, 
though his official commission, dated July 22nd, 
179(5, was to the Nemesis. He was afterwards 
despatched in the Olscav^ :><), to cruise ofttheKiver 
Idato, where he most gallantly fought and beat off 
two Sjranish ftS-gun frigates. Having returned to 
the Darfreeht, he distinguished himself by his 
personal courage in quelling a mutiny on ])oard,and, 
in consequmice, he was transferred to the Tremen- 
flovs, another mutinous shi]), in which he wa,s 
equally successful. In the Jhris, 38, he assisted 
the JicavTieu- and Vranic in cutting out theFrencli 
shi].i Chcnrfte. in July, 1801. Thenceforward, for 
.stu’eral years, lie served in the West Indies, 
capturing tho Mifptonne and other vessels, and, as 
r‘ai)tain in 1805 of the Arcflivsii, 38, obtaining most 
valuable information concerning the movements of 
the enemy. In 1808, assisted by the Anson, he 
ca.ptured the Spanish frigate Pomvncp 3S, and 
destroyed nine out of twelve gunboats which were 
with her, and a castle under the guns of which she 
ha,d sought refuge. Once more Captain Brisbane 
was wounded. Next year, at the head of a small 
frigate squadron, be very brilliantly attacked a,nd 
captured Cura(,'oa, a service for which he was 
rewarded with a kniglithood. a medal, and an 
augmentation of arms. In 1808 he was made 
governor of St. Yincent, in 1815 a K.C.B., and in 
3819 a rear-admiral. He died in 1829. 

2, His brother. Sir James, fifth son of Admiral 
John Brisbane, was liorn in 1774. and entered the 
navy in 1787. He was signal midshi]unan of the 
(^hiecn Charlotte, 100, fl.agship of Lord Howe on the 
glorious First of June, 1794. was promoted in the 
same year to be lieutenant, and as snch was 
present at the reduction of the Cape of Good Hope 
and at tho capture of the Dutch squadron in 
Saldanha Bay. For these services he was in 179(5 
made comma, nder. In 1801 he assisted in buoying 
the channel pre])aratory to Nelson’s attack on 
Co};)onha.geiu and being in that year posted, lie was 
appointed to t\\G Aafnrn. 74,' flagship in the West 
Indies. In tlie BeIle-Poule.'?>H, he captured the 
Var, 32, under the guns of Valona, and assisted in 
tlie reduction of Znnte, Santa Maura, etc., besides 
making many prizes. He served for many years in 
the Mediterranean, always with distinction, and in 
181(5 was Lord Exmoutli's flag-captain in the Queen 
Omrlottc, 108, at the bomliardment of Algiers. He 
had already, in 1815, been made a C.B., and he was 
now knighted. He died in 1829 from the effect of 
disease contracted while lie was employed in 
command of the flotilla engaged in the Burmese 
wa r. 

3. Another son of Admiral John Brisbane, 
namely, William HEyav, who died in 179(5, was a 
captain in the navy. 


: Brisbane, Sir Thomas Macdougal, was 
born near Largs, Ayrshire, in 1773, and entering the 
army, served with high distinction in Flanders, the 
Peninsula, North America, and elsewhere. In 1821. 
after holding several colonial appointments, he was 
sent out as Governor of New South Wales. Here he 
discharged his ofticial duties with zeal and success, 
but his great achievement was in tlie field of 
science. He established at his own expense the 
astronomical observatory at Paramatta, and made 
a catalogue of the stars of the southern hemisphere, 
for which he received the Copley medal of the 
Koyal Society. On his return to England he re- 
sumed his work at Makerstown, and his magnetie. 
investigations proved of great value. He succeeded 
Sir Walter Scott as president of the Boyal Society 
of Edinburgh, and died in 1860. 

Brisinga is r genus of Starfish found off the 
north coast of Norway by Asbjornsen, and named by 
him after the breast ornament of the goddess Freya. 
It differed from all the living Starfish then known, by 
the possession of a central disc sharply marked off 
from the arms, wliile it has neither eyes, ampullm 
{i.e. the reservoirs whicli regulate the? water supply 
to the tube feet), nor dermal branchim (the processes 
from the upper side of the body which play so im- 
portant a part in the respiration of most Starfish). 
In these points, and also in the arrangement of the 
reproductive organs, etc., it differs from the Star- 
fish and agrees with the Brittle-Stars (q.v.). It 
was therefore regarded as intermediate between 
these two classes, and has been made by some 
authors the type of a special order. It was also 
regarded as a close ally of some extinct genera of 
the Paheozoic (q.v.) era. Many forms referable 
to the family BrisviKjidee, of which this genus is the 
type, were found in the Challenger Expedition, and 
it is now agreed that Brishuja is a degraded rather 
than a. primitive starfish. AsteAas for terms, 
etc.] 

Brissot, Jean Pierre, the son of a pastry- 
cook at Chartres, France, was born in 1754. and 
destined for the law, hut he took to journalism and 
politics, editing the CouTrier de VEvroj)e at Bou- 
logne. When this was suppressed he settled in 
Paris and published his Theory of Criminal Lams, 
and other works inspired by Konsseau, with the 
result that he was imprisoned in the Bastille. He 
then went to England and started a democratic 
paper, which was seized, and he subsequently 
visited Holland and America. In 1789 he returned 
to Paris, brought out Le Pairiote Pranqais, and. 
becoming a member of the Commune, drew up 
the famous petition for the abolition of royalty. 
Being elected to the Legislative Assembly and the 
Convention he actively supported tlie wars with 
Austria, England, and Holland (1792-93), and 
founded aiiarty— the Brissotins— which stood half- 
way between the Girondists and the Montagnards, 
opposing the excesses of the latter. Kobespierre, 
incensed at his policy, ordered his arrest, and he 
was guillotined in 1793. His Afe^noirs n,nd Political 
Will were published forty years later. 

Bristol, a city and port on the river Avon, six 
miles from its mouth, stands on the borders of 
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Gloucesterslurc and Somerset, but by a charter of 
Edward III. forms a. county in itself. It existed 
probably in Koiuaii times, and is sometimes identi- 
fied with Caer Brito, one of the earliest cities of 
Britain. It ai^pears in Domesday Book, and the 
castle that was founded by Geoffrey Mowbray, 
Bishop of ConHta,nc(‘, and eniarged Robert, Earl 
of Gloucester, existed up to 1654. From the time 
of John to Cliarles I. the town and castle were an 
appanage to the Grown, and played some part in 
the political and religious struggles of the 15th and 
16tli centuries. Meanwhile its trade, especially 
W'ith the West Indies and America, had grown im- 
portant, and both Jolin and Sebastian Cabot started 
thence on their memorable voyages. The exactions 
of Charles I. drove the city to encourage theRebel- 
liou, and in 1643 it was captured b}’ Prince Rupert, 
but subsequently recaptured by Fairfax. Colston, 
whose “ day ” is annually kept by both political 
parties, was a munificent public benefactor at the 
close of the 17th and, beginning of the 18th century, 
and Southey was a native of the place. Burke 
was member for Bristol from 1774 to 1780. In 
1793 a serious local riot caused some loss of life, 
but far more severe was the outbreak in 1831, 
nominally in support of the reform movement. 
The (rTcat \VcsfcTn, the first steamer ever built 
for Transatlantic service, was launched here in 
1838. Ten years later Bristol became a free port, 
and with the im].-)rovement of its docks and quays 
it has recovered from the shocks to its prosperity 
caused by the abolition of slave-trade and slavery, 
a,nd the development of Liverpool. The tonnage 
now entering the port amounts to nearly a million 
and a half of tons, nearly three times as much as 
in 1847. The city is intersected both by the Avon 
and its tributary the Frome, {\nd in its streets are 
many relics of its great feudal lords, the EaiTs of 
Gloucester, the Berkeleys, and the Gaunts, and of 
its wealthy merchants, snch as the Canynges, the 
Sliipwards and the Frarnjptons. The cat.hedral, 
originally a church of Austin Friars, 1148, wms partly 
rebuilt in 1877, but retains its fine choir, gatcwajq 
and chapter-honsc, one of the most perfect Norman 
buildings extant. Memorials of the Berkeleys, of 
Bisliop Butler, and of Sterne’s Eliza are within its 
walls. St. James's. St. Philip and Jacob’s, )St. 
Stephen’s, and St. Mary Eedclifi are notevrorthy 
specimens of architecture. The latter, in the Pei'- 
pendicular style, was founded by William Canynge 
in 1375. and was pronounced by Queen Elizabeth 
“the fairest and most famous jiarish church in 
England.” Chatterton (q.v.) pretended that he found 
the Rowley poems in a chest preserved in the muni- 
ment room. There are the Cathedral school, the 
grammar school, Queen Elizabeth’s hospital, the Red 
Maids school and various other educational institu- 
tions. Muller’s Orphan Asylum, accommodating 
2,000 children, deserves mention. The see of Bris- 
tol was created in 1540, and -was united to that of 
Gloucester in 1836. The Hot Wells, so famous at 
the end of the last century, and immortalised in 
Evelmcb and }bmj)lmj ClinkcT, are now deserted, 
but an effort is being made to revive their popularity, 
whilst in their vicinity has sprung up tlie pretty 
and thriving suburb of Clifton. 


Two other Bristols arc found, both in the United 
States. (1) A town on tlu^ Delaware riv('r in 
Pennsylvania, the terminus of th(‘ Delaware Canal, 
and a, place of some commercial and industrial 
importance. (2) A port in Jthode Island on 
Narragansett Bay. whore ship-l)uilding. sugar-refin- 
ing and the making of rii!3b('r goods arc carried oh. 

Bristol CJiailliel, the deep indentation on 
the south-west coast of England, wliich is formed 
by the estuary of the Severn, between South Wales 
and the counties of Devon ami Somerset. It 
extends inland for 80 miles, varying in breadth 
from 5 to 43 miles, and having a depth of from 5 to 
40 fathoms. No inlet in Britain is so large, or so 
powerfully affected by tides, wdiich. rise o(‘cnsionally 
to 70 feet, and meeting the outflow of some rivers 
produce a Eore, which is a source of danger to 
small vessels. The shores mostly steep and 
precipitous, espeekdly on the southern side, 
Caermartlien. Swansea, Cardiff to the N.. Bidfjford, 
Ilfracombe, Minehead. Purlock, and Bridgwater to 
the S., are the chief harl>onrs, and the riwrs ’J’owy, 
Taff, Usk, W.Te, Avon, Axe. Parrot, Taw, and 
Torridge, besides the Severn, discharge their waters 
into it. Lundy Island lies at its mouth, and some 
smaller islets obstruct the fainvay between Bridg- 
water and Cardift’ bays. 

Britannia, the name by \vhicli Great Britain 
was known toCjesar and subsequent Roman writers. 
Its origin is doubtful, but we find Aiistotle speaking 
of the jVesai BreiMniMU Albion and lerne, as if the 
word were familiar at that time. The attempt to 
connect it with a Welsh ImtJi, meaning “tattooed.’* 
is fanciful. When Cmsar inwadecl the country, the 
inhabitants, except a few settlers from Belgium on 
the coast, and perhaps some remnants of a primitive 
Eu.skarian race, were Kelts, and he probably came 
into contact only with the Cymric branch, the 
Gadhelic being .settled in the more remote north 
and west. They appear to have been split ip) into 
tribes, very loosely federated, and the influence of 
the Druids, or priestly caste, was considerable. 
They wore their hair long, dyed their bodies with 
woad, clothed themselves in skins, and lived chiefly 
on milk and flesh. The Romans, even after four 
centuries, did but imperfectly civilise these people, 
though a hundred years sufficed to break the 
military resistance of Cassivelaunus, Caractacus. 
Boaxlicea, and other chiefs. Claudius (43 a.d.) first 
made Bi-itain a Roman province, wliich was under 
one prefect. Sevorus (210) divided it into two 
parts, Brit. Superior, and Brit. Inferior. in 
Diocletian’s time there were four provinces. 1. Brit. 
Prima, S. of Thames. 2. Brit. Secunda, S. of Dee 
and W. of Severn. 3. Flavia Cmsai'iensis, E. of 
Severn. 4. Maxima Cicsaricnsis, N. of Humber and 
S. of Tyne. In 368 Valentia, including the S. of 
ScotlaiicI as far as the wall of Antoninus, was added 
for a short time. We know little from historical 
records of the Roman government, but remains 
still extant prove that much comfort and even 
luxury w^as introduced by the conquerors, whilst 
Christianity was the recognised state religion as 
early as 324 a.d. Eboracum (York), Deva (Cliester), 
and*Isca (Caeiieon) were the headquarters usually 
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a legion. There were at leni^tMty^si^ oolomce ov 
wvmc'tpta, aiul Eboraciiin and Vernh^miiim (St. 
Albans) enjoyed .Roman citizenship. Of the break 
up of this government and the confusion that 
ensued, untii a Teutonic race established itself as 
supreme, we are in almost total ignorance. The 
Roman occupation practically came to an end in 
410, a,nd with it Britannia ceased to exist, except 
as a, mythological personification in classical attire, 
for use as an emblem of national greatness. 

Britannia Metal, an alloy consisting chiefly 
of tin and antimony, very malleable, and easily 
cast, largely used for manufacture of spooris, 
teapots, fitc. 

Britisli Association por' the Advance- 
ment o,F Science, a society founded mainly by 
Sir David Brewster, in 1831. As its name implies, 
its object is to assist the progress of discovery, to 
make knowm the hitest results of scientific investi- 
gation and research, by bringing together eminent 
men belonging to all the various branches of 
science. Meetings are held annunlly, a different 
town being chosen each year ; all the principal 
towns in England, asAvell as Montreal, in Canada, 
have at various times been the meeting-places. 
Lectures, excursions, soirees, conversaziones, form 
a contrast to the more serious portion of the 
business. The society is divided into eight sec- 
tions : (1) Mathematical and Physical Sciences ; 
(2) Chemical Science; (3) Geology; (4) Bio- 
logical Sciences; (5) Geography and Ethnology; 
(G) Economic and Statistical Sciences; (7) Me- 
chanical Science; (8) Anthropologjn Among the 
former presidents of the Association may be men- 
tioned Professor Hnxley, Professor Tyndall, Sir 
Erederick Abel, etc. etc. 

Britisb. Columbia, together with Yancouver 
Island (q.v.), forms a province of the dominion of 
Canada, British America. It extends northwards 
from the 41Hh parallel of latitude, wliich marks the 
boundary of the United States, and lies between the 
Pacific Ocean on the W„ the Rocky Mountains on 
tlie B., and Ala.,ska to the N., having a total area, 
including Vancouver and Queen Charlotte Islands, 
of 341,000 square mile.s. Until the colonisation 
of Yancouver Island in 1849 it possessed no his- 
tory. The settlers soon afterwards spread to the 
mainland, and until 1871, when it \vas incorporated 
with Canada, the territory was a Crown colony. 
The name of British Columbia was given in 1856. 
The climate is excellent, and milder than the 
Atlantic coast on tlie same parallels. The harbours 
are numerous and convenient, and the soil in 
man}’ parts is exceedingly fertile, and abounds in 
mineral wealth, gold being largely found over nearly 
the whole area. Coal, silver, iron, and copper are 
extensively worked in many districts. Valuable 
timber grows both on the islands and the coast. 
The Canadian, Pacific Railway, w’ith its terminus at 
Vancouver, on Biirrard Inlet, has recently done 
much to open up these resources. From the Rocky 
Mountains flow numbers of impetuous rivers, of 
which the Eraser, with its affluent the Thompson, is 
the large.st, being navigable for 90 miles. The Pease 
river and the Skrena are fartlier north, and the 


southern portion is drained by tlie Columbia. 
There are several narrow mountain lakes. Victoria, 
the capital, with its subnrb Esqnimanlt, is on Van- 
couver Island, as is also Nanaimo, tlie seat of the 
coal trade. New Westminster, another thriving 
town, stands at the mouth of the Fraser river, in 
the Gulf of Georgia. Tlie fisheries are the richest 
in the Avoiid, and the export of tinned salmon' 
exceeds £300,000 per annum. The province is 
administered by a governor, an executive council, 
and a legislative assembly, and sends thi*ee senators 
and six members to the Dominion parliament. 

British Musetim. The germ of the i^'esent 
Museum was the collection of MSS. formed by Sir 
R. Cotton, and left by his grandson to the nation 
in 1700. In 1753 the rich collection of MSS. and 
curiosities belonging to Sir Hans Sloane, and the 
MSS. collected by Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, 
w'ere left to the nation on condition of payments 
very much below their real value. An Act was 
accordingly passed to purchase these and to provide 
a general repository for them and tlie Cottonian 
library, the mon'ey being raised by a lottery. The 
trustees appointed for the purpose acquired the 
ducal residence of Montagu House in Bloomsbury, 
which was then for sale, and the collections, 
thenceforward entitled the British Museum , were 
opened to tlie public early in 1759. The acquisition 
in 1816 of the Elgin Marbles, and in 1823 of the 
Royal library, rendered an increase of space im- 
perative; and in the years 1823-45, Montagu House 
was gradualiy pulled down and replaced by the 
main portion of the present buildings, designed by 
Sir R. Smirke, and arranged in a hollow quad- 
rangle. The side facing Great Russell Street was 
adorned wdth a columnar fa^^ade, the pediment 
being occupied with sculpture by Westacott. To 
meet the gTeat increase in the number of books, the 
present rearling room was erected in the centre of 
the Quadrangle, after the plan of Sir A. Panizzi. In 
1880 the enormous increase of the natural history 
and archasological collections led to the removal 
of the former to the Natural History Museum in 
Cromwell Road, South . Kensington. Even then 
some of the departments suffered from want of 
room, but by tlie aid of a bequevst from Mr. William 
White, which came into the hands of the trustees 
in 1879, a new gallery was built to hold the 
Mausoleum Marbles, and a new wing fronting 
Montagu Street, called the White Wing, giving 
space for a newspaper reading room, for the depart- 
ment of prints and drawings, and other purposes. 
A new storey is now (duly, 1891) being constructed 
over one of the rooms devoted to Greek antiquities, 
which will serve as an extension of the department 
of coins and medals. 

An account of the Museum by departments 
follows. 

The Depfirtment of MSS, had its origin in the 
Harleian, Cottonian, and Sloane collections, to which 
have been added, among others : the Old Royal 
MSS. (1767) ; the King's MSS., collected by George 
IH. ; the Birch MSS. (by the Rev. Tliomas Birch, 
D.D.)'; the Lansdowne MSS. (of the Marqness of 
Lansdowne); the Arundel MSS. (of the Eaii of 
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Arundel) ; the Burney MSS. (of the ,Rev. Charles 
Burney, D.D.) ; the Hargrave MSB. (of Francis 
Hargrave, Q.C.) ; the Fgerton MSS, (of the Earl of 
Bridgewater) ; the Stowe MSS. (of the Marquess of 
Buckingham) ; and the ‘‘Additional” MSS., a large 
collection made up of in iscellaneous purchases, 
<lonations, and bequests. The department contains 
niDwards of 55,000 volumes and about the same 
number of rolls and charters, besides 10,000 seals 
and casts of seals ; and one of its chief treasures is 
the unique MS. of the lost Treatise on the Consti- 
tution of Athens, ascribed to Aristotle, wdiich was 
discovered on a papyrus brought from Egypt 
in 1889. 

The Department of Printed Books had its nucleus 
in the collections brought together in 1753, to which 
have been successively added : the Old Royal 
Collection, formed by English sovereigns from the 
time of Henry VII., and including* the libraries of 
Cranrner and Isaac Casaubon ; the Civil war and 
Commonwealth Tracts, over 30,000 in number, 
collected by the Royalist bookseller Thomason, and 
after many strange vicissitudes presented by George 
III. in 1762 ; the'' collection of plays bequeathed by 
David Garrick in 1779 ; the choice collection of the 
Rev. C. M. Cracherode, bequeathed in 1799 ; that 
of Sir Joseph Banks, mostly works of natural 
histoi’y, acquired in 1820 ; the large library formed 
by George HI. and presented by George IV. in 
1823, now known as the King’s Library; and the 
very valuable library of the Right Hon. Thomas 
Grenville, received in 1847. Besides these additions, 
the operation of the Copyright Act, passed in 1814, 
which gives the Museum the right to a copy of 
evfery book published and offered for sale in the 
United Kingdom, adds largely to the library ; 
many books are received by copyright from the 
Colonies, and by exchanges with foreign nations, 
and by gifts from all parts of the world, and con- 
siderable sums (at present about £10,000 a year) 
are devoted to purchases. 

The Library is computed to contain about 

1.600.000 volumes ; the additions during 1890-91 
comprised 32,000 distinct works (3,000 presented, 

12.000 received by copyright, 17,000 purchased), 
besides 2,400 complete sets of newspapers and 

4.000 books or pieces of music. This rate of pro- 
gress will, in a few years, place the Museum first in 
point of size among the libraries of the world, and 
ahead of its only rival, the Bibliotheqiie Nationale 
;it Paris. A catalogue by authors’ names has been 
made of the whole library, pamphlets included. In 
about five years the printing of this from the MS. 
volumes will be complete, comprising about 600 
folio volumes. 

The Antiquities of the Museum were formed into 
a separate department in 1807, and in 1861 into 
the three departments of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities, Coins and Medals, and Oriental Antiquities; 
with British and Medimval Antiquities and Ethno- 
graphy. In 1866 the latter became a distinct 
<iepartment. The chief components of the anti- 
quities collections have been : the collection made 
by Sir William Hamilton while ambassador at 
Naples, purchased in 1772; the sculptures collected 
by Mr. Townley, including the celebrated Townley 
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Venus, purcluised in 1805 and 1814 ; tlie sculptures 
from the Parthenon at At lions, collected by the 
Earl of Elgin and bought of him in 1816 for £35,000; 
the Phigaleian marbles parchased in 1815-16; the 
marbles, coins, and bronzes bequeathed by Mr. 
Payne-Knight in 1826, and then valued at £6*0,000; 
the marbles fi*om Lycia, found by Sir Charles 
Fellows in 1845 ; the remains of the Mausoleum in 
1845 ; and those of tlie Temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
excavated by Mr. J. T. -Wood. Most of these 
collections contained coins, which have been added 
to from the Bank of England and India Office 
collections, and other sources. 

Egyptian antiquities were almost unrepresented 
in the Museum till 1801, when a quantity collected 
by the French in Egypt were handed over by them 
after the capitulation of Alexandria. Among these 
was the celebrated Rosetta Stone, bearing a' Greek 
inscription, with translations in hieroglyphics and 
in the popula.r (demotic) Egyptian cliaracter, thus 
forming a key to the deciphering of those 
cha-racters. 

The Babylonian and Assyrian collections have 
been brought together in modern times by the 
exertions of Sir H. Layard, Sir H. Rawlinson, and 
othens. 

The Semitic antiquities are as yet few. The 
department of British and Medimval Antiquities has 
been formed of : the Slade bequest, chiefly of glass ; 
the Henderson bequest of pottery and oriental 
weapons ; the Burges and Meyrick collections of 
armour ; a large and curious collection of watches, 
clocks, and keys, bequeathed by Mr, Octavius 
Morgan ; the BVanks collection of pottery and 
porcelain; the Christy collection (formerly ex- 
hibited in Great George Street, Westminster) of 
prehistoric archaiology ; and Canon Greenwell's 
collection of antiquities from British harrows. 

The Ethnographical collection is based on Captain 
Cook’s collection, the Christy collection, and the 
objects found by Lord Lonsdale on his Arctic 
expedition. 

The Department of Prints and Drawings is one of 
the richest collections in Europe ; its resources are 
but faintly shown in the historical exlnbition of 
sketches aiid drawings of all schools now on view 
(1891). 

The Natural History collections took their rise 
from the Sloane collection, and steadily increased 
till, in 1860, it was resolved to separate them from 
the rest. A new Museum was erected at a cost of 
£325,000, in Cromwell Road, South Kensington, on 
the site of the Exhibition of 1862, and the removal 
took place during 1881-86, the first gallery being 
opened April, 1881. Here are to be found all 
“products of natural forces,” while objects “that 
show the effect of man’s handiwork” are kept at 
Bloomsbury. Sciences such as chemistry, which 
cannot be" studied to advantage without experi- 
ment, find no place in the Museum. Its collections 
fall under the three heads of Mineralogy, Botany 
and Zoology, and Geology (hd^.paljcontology). In 
the fine Entrance Hall of the Museum is an Intro- 
ductory Collection, showing by types the scientific 
classification of natural objects," and serving as a 
key to the whole. 
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Brittany, the old French pro\iiice forming the 
extreme M.W. corner of France, now comprised in 
the fi\'o de].:>artment-s of Ille et Vilaine, C6tes du 
Non], Finistere, Morbiiian, and Loire-Inferienre. 
C'lay-slate. schist, and granite are The premiling 
rocks. Lead and sih’er mines have been worked 
near Rennes, at Huelgoat, and elsewhere, and a 
enrioos mineral, stanrolite, occurs at Pleyben. A 
chain of hills, the Montagues Menez, an offshoot of 
the central watershed of F ranee, runs through the 
country from E. to W,, forming eventually two 
branches, the Montagnes d’Arree (K.) and Mon- 
tagues Noires (S.), whose highest points are some- 
what over .1,200 ft. Spurs of these ranges rundown 
to the coast, which is very rocky, and on the W. has 
tine cliff scenery resembling that of the Channel 
lsla.iuls. It is much indented by inlets, on which 
nearly all tlio ports are situate. Brest harbour and 
the Morbihan are the largest. The latter, a re- 
markable enclosed archipelago in the extreme tS.W., 
contains a, multitude of islands (365 according to 
local report), a few of which are inhabited, and some 
fifty cult i vat ed. Some of the tid al currents between 
them run from nine to thirteen knots per hour. 
The principal rivers (apart from estuaries) are the 
Ille, Vilaine, and Blavet, which are canalised and 
navigable. Tht 3 scenery of the Ranee is well 
known. Nantes and it.s port, St, Nazaire, are just 
within the province. Rennes, Brest, and Lorient 
are large modern towns : St. Malo, an important 
Kseaport; Vannes, Quimper, Morlaix, Hennebont, 
Treguier, of special interest to the antiquary. Dinan 
and St. Servaii, near St. Malo, are resorts of 
English residents, w’liile there are several well- 
known watering-places near the latter town. 
Large tracts, especially in the interior, are barren 
heath and upland, and thei-e are several large forests, 
among them those of Quenecan and Loudeac. 
M^olvos still exist, and are regularly hunted. But 
there is much very fertile land; buckwheat and 
millet are amoug the cereals most frequently 
grown ; flax, too, is grown in some qua.ntities, and 
the dairy produce is very important. Brittany 
butter is largely exported to Paris and England. 
Potatoes and other early vegetables are largely 
grown for export — the lalter near Roscoff, on the 
N. coast, in the last century the centre of the 
smuggling trade with England. Direct trade with 
England is mainly conducted through Bt. Malo. 
which is also largely engaged in tlie Newfoundland 
fisheries. On the W. coast the sardine fishery is 
important, wdiilc lobsters and cray-fisli are caught 
and .stored in salt-water tanks for export, several 
thousand at a time being sometimes in store at 
Roscoff, as also at Concarneau. At the latterplace 
is a well-kn(jwn establishment for fish culture. The 
oyster beds of Auray and elsewhere are im- 
portant. There are many good trout streams, but 
little is done to preserve the fishing. 

Brittany contains the most numerous and striking 
examples of Megalitiiic Monfmexts (q.v.), 
e.specially near Locmariaquer and Carnac. It 
exhibits even now striking survivals of an earlier 
world. Large districts are purely Keltic in blood, 
as they wore till quite lately in speech. The Breton 
or Brezonec, a Keltic tongue akin to Gaelic and 


Welsh, probably revived by immigivatioii from 
Cornwall in the 3rd century a,id. (see below), has at 
least four dialects, and a large ballad literature, 
partly collected by M. de Villemarque (Barsetz 
translated into English by Tom Taylor), but 
unfortunately somewhat adulteratefl in the collect- 
ing. 'hlheltevdie published at Paris, gives 

further information. Few parts of Europe have 
so much legend and folk-lore. Tiie Arthurian 
legend is localised in Brittany as in Cornwall : 
faii'ies, ■witches, demons, play a large part in the 
popular creed; no part of France has been more 
Catholic, nor taken into the Catholic faith more of 
pagan tradition. Local .saints and holy wells 
abound; the fisherman still believes that on All 
Souls’ Day the .spirits of the dead moan in the Bale 
des Trepass^s (near the Point du Raz), and are 
ferried over to the lie de Seiii; idolatry was 
nominally abolished in Ushant only in the 17th 
century, and a little earlier a Gallo-Roman female 
statue, now at Qiiinipily, near Baud, was still 
worshipped with strange and obscure rites by the 
peasantry. Miracle plays survived into this century ; 
while the many “ calvaries ” — large solid stone 
erections, in the open air, supporting carved groups 
of stone representing the Crucifixion, and the many 
admirable cathedrals, as well as the superb churches 
of Creizker (at St. Pol de Leon) and the Folgoet 
near Landerneau, testify to the piety of the past, as 
the thronged “ pardons ” or pilgrimages do to that 
of the present. The most famous resort of pilgrims 
is the church of St. Anne d Auray, wdiich is most 
visited at the end of July, by peasants of all parts, 
often in costume. But every village almost has its 
“ panlon." The great castles of Josselin (admirably 
restored), Tonquedec, Sucinio, Jngon, and Elven, and 
the abbey of St. Gildas de Rhuys, the retreat of 
Abelard, are also of much intere.st. 

Gloomy, silent, passionate, and profoundly re- 
ligious, the Breton has hitherto stood apart from 
the modern world. No part of France has so well 
preserved its modern costume, male as well as 
female. The long matted hair, the pleated linen 
knee-breeches or '“bragou bras,*’ the broad felt hats 
and large plated buttons of the men, are often seen : 
while tlie fanciful caps of the women, differing in 
every district, and the gay festal costumes, are even 
more familiar from modern imitations. These caps 
conceal all the hair — whence much of the false hair 
worn has come from Brittany, Few parts of France 
have had stranger customs (though some of the 
stories about them must be received with caution). 
Marriages were often negotiated by the bazvalan, or 
itinerant tailor ; the women, though as a rule kept 
strictly in subjection, in some districts enjoyed the 
privileges of leap year in perpetuity ; wTiile near 
Morlaix there is a tradition of an annual marriage fair, 
where the marriageable maidens sat on the i)arnpet 
of a bridge, and suitors joassed them in review. The 
illiterate adults some years ago were over 50 per 
cent, of the population in some districts ; while tlie 
box bedsteads, despite their elaborately-carved old 
oak doors, the mud floors, and black bread of the 
cottage interiors, do not indicate a high civilisation. 
But the country is now intersected by railways, 
which must soon destroy its old-world character. 
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Hisfirn/. In Caesar’s time the most important 
tribe was tlie 't’eneti (near Vannes), a very I'emark- 
iii)]e maritiiiie people, who traded by sea with 
Britain. I’heir vessels liad leather sails and chain 
•cables. They revolted after submission to Ciesar, 
and were all but annihilated B,c. 56. Local names 
and Roman rtuuains show that the country was 
]3artly Romanised. In the Brd century A.D. 
numerous Britons migrated from Cornwall to avoid 
tlu'. vSaxon pirates, and in MbO A.D. the native 
governor appoiiit(id by the Romans declaxed him- 
self indepejident. Soon the country became a 
g;roup of principalities, more or less under the 
suzerainty of the Lord of Rennes. Conquered in 
Tbh by Charles the Great, its subjection to his suc- 
< lessors was merely nominal. I'heir rights (such as 
they were) were ceded by Ciiarles the Simple to the 
Dukes of Nonnaudy. For the last half of the 12th 
<amtury the suzerainty was contended for by the 
kings of England and France. About 1213 it 
<lefmitely passed to the latter, despite the murder 
< >f Arthur, the young duke, by his uncle. John king of 
England. 'J'he long war of snccession between Jean 
<le jMontfort and Charles of Blois (whose general, 
Du Guesclin. is the great licro of Brittany), 1341- 
1364, was marked by tlui heroic defence of Henne- 
bont by Jeanne de Flanders, wife of De Montfort, 
till relieved by English troops under Sir Walter 
Manny. Charles of Blois fc-ll at Auray in 1364, and 
the dukedom passed to the De Montforts. The 
juarriage of the Duchess Anne with Louis XII. led 
to its union with the French crown. The privateers 
of St. Malo played an important part in the various 
wars with England. Tlie atrocities of the Revolu- 
tion [Noyades] in no wise shook the Breton 
devotion to Catholicism, It was at Quiberon, in 
the S.W., that a body of Royalist exiles, with 
English aid, made a landing in 1795, but they 
were defeated, and the leaders shot near Auray. 
The “Breton mobiles” fought bravely in the 
Franco-German war of 1870, and at least half the 
families of Nantes, it is said, lost some members, 
Recent elections, however, indicate that the country 
is becoming Republican, and it must, no doubt, 
soon lose much of its distinctive tjharacter. 

Brittle - Stars, the popular name for the 

Ophiueoidea,” a- class of the Echinodebmata. 
This name has been applied to them owing to their 
habit of breaking off their arms when alarmed. 
They resembhj the Stariish (class Asteroidea), in 
consisting of a, central body, from which radiates a 
number of arms; but they differ from these (ef. 
Asteeias) in that the arms are sharply marked oif 
from the body, whereas in the Starfish the central 
disc appears to be formed merely by the fusion of 
the bases of the arms. The number of these is more 
constantly five than in the Asteroidea. The struc- 
ture of the arms is also very different in the two 
groups ; thus in the Brittle-Stars they are more 
slender, and lack tfie furrow along the under-side ; 
further, they do not contain any prolongation of the 
stomach, but are mainly occupied by a row of 
ossicles or joints. Pairs of small tube feet occur 
along the under-sides, but locomotion is mainly 
effected by the use of the arms as limbs. Other 


differences from tlie true starfish are the absence of 
an anus, and the fact that the “ madreporite ” (the 
perforated phite whicli filters the wtiter that enters 
the water- vascular system) is on the uucler-side ; 
there mav’, however, be several of these plates. 
Further, around the mouth there is a complex 
arrangement of ossicles whi(‘.h acts as a masticatory 
apparatus. The reproductive organs are a series of 
glands discharging their xu’oducts into chambers 
around the mouth, known as “genital bursm”; 
these also serve for rcsjdnition. Iri most cases the 
larva is a Pluteus (q.v.), a free-swimming form, 
with a skeleton likti an easel. In souui cases, how- 
ever, there is no such rnetnmorj;)hosis, and the young 
at birth resemble the ])arents, which are, therefore, 
vivijiarous. They have long beem known to reproduce 
by “ fission,” ortliegrowtli ofthewliole animal from 
parts. The class -Ophiuroidea,” is divided into 
three orders : the incliuUng the common 

English forms ; the a series with simple 

or branched, and very fiexuous arms ; and the 
Protapliium, ail extinct group confined to the 
Pakeozoic era. 

Britton, John, was born in a humble ]josition 
near Chippenham, Gloncestersliire, in 1771, and 
after being educated at the village school, was 
axjprenticerl to a tavern -ke(q)er in London. His 
iiealth broke down, and lie took to literature for a 
livelihood, having a. .strong bent towards arehmology 
and topograiohy. ' in 1801 he xirodiiced in conjunc- 
tion with Brayley, The Peanfies of WllUliire^ and 
dealing with other comities in succession he com- 
pleted the work linown as 71ie Beauties of Bngland 
and Wales. His Avcldteotnral Antajuitics of Great 
appeared in 1805; his Cathedral Antiquities 
of England in 1825 ; and his Ayiiitpdties of A'or- 
mandg in 1827. Brayley was once more his partner 
in the lUstorg of the Houses of Parliament, com- 
pleted in 1836. Many other interesting pieces of 
descriptive writing came from liis xien, and he did 
much to arouse a jjopular taste for antiquarian 
subjects. He died in 1857. 

Brixlxam, a. x>ort and market-town at the S, 
extremiCY of Tor Bay, Devonsliire, 23 miles from 
Exeter. Its inhalntants are jjrincipally engaged in 
fishing, the soles and turbots caught off that coast 
being highly c?steemed. Marble and ironstone are 
also exported. ’William HI. landed here in 1688, 
and a monument comuiomorates the event. The 
jiansh church, dedicated to the Virgin, is a good 
example of the Perpendicular style. 

BriiKtOH., U: suburb in the S. of London, on the 
Surrey side of the Thames, and in the parish 
of Lambeth. Within the last half-century the 
district has been thickly built over, and is now 
the 1 ‘esidence of many thousands of persons em- 
ifioyed in the City or ’iV'est End — rent being lower 
there than in most of the outlying quarters of 
London. 

Broach. [Baeoach.] 

Broad Arrow, a mark which is x)kiccd on 
Government stores, was originally the crest of 
Henry, Viscount Sydney and Earl of Romney, who 
was Master-General of the Ordnance from i693 to 
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1702. The Brojul Arrow is also placed upon build- 
ings, stones, etc., to which special reference is 
made on the maps of the Ordnance Survey of Great 
Britain. The height above the sea of these marks 
is usually given on the maps. 

BroadMlL [Siiovellee.] 

Broad-liottom Administration, a name 
ap[)lied to Pelham's ministry formed in 1744, 
because nine dukes were included among its mem- 
bers, who were supposed to represent all the power- 
ful parties in the State. 

Broads, Tiri:. a local name given in Norfolk to 
the extensive shallow lag’oons formed by the Bnre, 
the Ant, the Yare. and other rivers in their sluggish 
course through a level country to the sea. In 
other counties they are called “ meres.” Surrounded 
by trees, overgrown with reeds and water-plants, 
and linked togotlier by winding channels, they 
possess a quiet picturesque charm that has grown 
to be much appreciated of late years. Moreover, 
they abound with fi.sh and aquatic birds. Naviga- 
tion is carried on by means of “wherries,” or broad- 
bottomed sailing boats with accommodation for the 
living and sleeping of several occupants. The chief 
of these lakes are Wroxham Broad, Bredon Broad, 
S. of Yarmouth, Hickling Broad (400 acres) near 
North Walshannand Rockland Bi’oad, 7 miles from 
Norwich. Hitherto there has been a free use of 
rights of way over them, but riparian proprietors 
are now beginning to assert their claims. 

Broca., Paul, was born in the department of 
Gironde, France, in 1824, and educated as a surgeon 
at Paris, where he became professor of pathology. 
He was an eminent practitioner, and wrote many 
works on professional subjects. Plis fame rests 
principally on his anthropological investigations. 
He was the founder of the Anthropological Society 
and Jtei'im, and the chief of French evolutionists. 
He died in 1880. 

Brocade, a kind of silken stuff, yrith embossed 
gold or silken flowers or otlier ornaments upon it. 
The manufacture of brocades was establislied at 
Lyons in 1757. The term is now confined to silks 
figured in the loom, as opposed to those embroidered 
after the weaving. 

Brock, Bukgii, Brugh (from hrougli, the Scots 
form of A.S. lurh, hurg = a fort, a fortified enclo- 
sure), local names for the Scotti.sh round towers, 
which figure in old antiquarian works as “Piets' 
towers ” or “ Pictish towers,” and which are known 
to the Gaelic-speaking natives as “ duns.” They are 
all constructed on one plan. The circular base is 
about f)0 ft. in diameter ; the walls are of Cj^clopean 
masonry some 15 ft. thick, slojung inwards as they 
rise, and enclosing a central area, in some cases, 
containing a well, and always open to the sky. 
There is a single doorway, sometimes wdth a guard- 
chamber at one side or on both sides in the thick- 
ness of the wall, in which are also contained the 
chambers, stairs, and galleries, and all the openings, 
with the exception of the doorway, look into the 
central space. Dr. Joseph Anderson, who dealt 


with the subject in his Rhind lectures {Scotland w 
Pagwn Time 's — The Ito% Age\ estimates that then- 
are about 300 of these erections still standing in the 
five northern counties of Scotland and in the 
northern and western islands ; beyond this area 
very few are to be found. The typical b roc h is 
that of Mousa, on a small island to the E. of 
Shetland, to which Erling, about 1150, carried off 
Margaret, mother of Harold, the then Earl of 
Orkney, who laid siege to the place, but being 
unable to take it, consented to the marriage. This, 
though the upper part is gone, is in better xweser- 
vation than any other broch ; the remaining 
portion is about 40 ft. high, and has six galleries iu 
the thickness of the walls. The brochs dift’er greatly 
from the round towers of Brechin and Abernethy, 
and from the Irish round towers, all which have 
much greater elevation in proportion to their base. 
Sir John Lubbock compared the Scottish brochs to 
the nuraghe (q.v.) of Sardinia. There is, however, 
little in common between them except their shape ; 
in internal plan they are entirely different. These 
buildings are peculiar to Scotland, and though they 
are generally considered to be of Celtic origin and 
post-Roman in date, not one has been found else- 
where, nor is any edifice with similar characteris- 
tics known outside the region inhabited by Celtic 
races. No record exists of their erection, but they 
were j^robably intended as strongholds to which the 
peaceful agricultural population might retire, with 
their cattle, when the Northmen descended to 
plunder and slay. Within recent years these build- 
ings have been examined, and, from the excavations 
made, objects have been obtained which show that 
the people who built and used the bi'ochs were 
agriculturists and herdsmen acquainted with the 
use of iron, possessing brass and silver, of which 
they shaped ornaments which j^rove that they had 
made some progress in the aids. 

Brocken, or Blocksberg, The (anc. Mans 
BructcTUs or Melihocus), the higliest point in the 
Harz Mountains, 20 miles W.S.W. of Halherstadt in 
Prussian Saxony. It has an elevation of 3,740 feet, 
and its sides are cultivated almost to the summit. 
The valleys send up occasionally columns of vapour, 
leaving the space at the top of the mountain clear, 
and at sunset or sunrise the shadows of persons on 
this plateau, being cast upon the bank of cloud, 
produce the phenomenon known as “ The Spectre 
of the Brocken.” 

Brockkaus, Friedrich Arnold, was born at 
Dortmund, N. Germany, in 1772, and well educated, 
especially in foreign languages. He first started a 
store for the sale of English goods at Dortmund, 
but in 1805 began business as a publisher in Holland. 
Political difficulties drove him back into Germany, 
and, settling at Altenburg, be took up the Conversa- 
tioM-Zexicon, as yet incomplete, and finished the 
first edition in 1811, This great encyclopedia has 
since been through twelve editions. In 1817 he 
moved to Leipsic and founded a large establishment 
from which were issued many important historical 
and bibliographical woi'ks, as well as various 
periodicals. He died in 1823, but the business was 
carried on by his sons. 
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Brodie, Sru, Ben-jamin Collins, Bart., was 
bom in 1788 at Winterslow, Wilts, where his father, 
the rector of the pavisli, a man of culture and 
character, directed his education. In 1801 he was 
sent to London, and began the study of anatoniy 
under Abernethy. Though not at first fond of his 
profession, he worked at it with patient assiduity, 
and in 1808 became assistant-surgeon to St. George’s 
Hospital, with which institution he was connected 
for more than thirty years. His fame as an eloquent 
teacher soon spread, and in 1810 he became a 
Fellow of the Koyal Society, and next year received 
the Copley medal for his experimental investiga- 
tions as to the connection between the nervous 
system and the difiiision of animal heat. His other 
contributions to physiology dealt with the influence 
of the nerves on the heart and the secretions. He 
now acquired an enormous practice as a consulting 
surgeon and operator, and may be said to have 
originated the rnodern system of conservative 
snrgeiy, writing various treatises on pathological 
subjects. In 1834, after acting as medical adviser 
to three sovereigns, lie was created a baronet, and 
ill 1858 he was President of the Koyal Society. He 
was also first President of the newly-insiituted 
Medical Council. Eetiring in his later years from 
active work, he published anonymously an instal- 
ment of an interesting discussion entitled Psycho- 
loyical Miq^dries, He died in 1852. His son was 
an eminent chemist and professor of that science 
at Oxford. He died in 1880. 

Brody, a town in the circle ZIoczow, and 
province of Galicia, Austria. , It was founded in 
1079 under the name of Lnbicz, and its proximity 
to the frontier gave it a large share of the trade 
with IJussia and Turkey, so that a 'century later it 
was made a free commercial city, Jews form the 
bulk of the population, and it is known as the 
“German Jerusalem.” The castle belongs to the 
famous Count Potocki. 

Broglie, Achtlle Leonce Victor Charles, 
Due DE, a peer of France, was horn at Paris in 
1785. The famil}', of Piedmontese origin, had for 
two centuries served France with distinction in the 
wars of Louis Xllk, the Seven Years’ war, and the 
struggle against tlie Revolution. His father, how- 
ever, had espoused republican principles, and sat in 
the constituent assembly, though his change of 
principles did not preserve him from death in the 
Reign of Terror. Young De Broglie was not 
deterred by his father’s fate from his faith in 
liberalism. Called to the chamber of peers in 1815, 
he voted alone against the murder of Key, and 
joined the party of which Guizot and Royer-Collard 
were the leaders, allying himself also with the 
English oijponeiits of the slave trade. He married 
a daughter of Madame de Stael. After 1880, as 
minister of foreign affairs, and chief of the cabinet, 
he negotiated the Quadruple Alliance, aided in the 
settlement of Belgiimi and Greece, and strove to 
preserve tlie peace of Europe. In 1886 he retired 
permanently from official life, hut gave his nominal 
adhesion to the Republic in 1848. He was a bitter, 
though impotent, foe to the Second Empire. His 
biter years were devoted to literature and science, 


and lue was admitted to the Acadoiuy, though his 
published works are not of very high merit. Ho 
died just before the outbreak of tlie war in 1870. 
His son, Albert de Broglie, has achieved greater 
fame as a writer, and lias taken an active part in 
politics, having been head of MacMahoirs cabinet 
in 1871. 

Brogue, a light, coarse kind of shoe formerly 
worn by the Irish and the Highland Scots. The 
term is now more generally used of the peculiar 
accent of the Irish. 

Broiling, the cooking of meat over hot coals or 
by placing it on a gridiron above the fire ; the meat 
thus cooked is very nutritious. 

Broke, Sir Philip Bowes Veee, Bart., horn 
in 1776, entered the navy in 1798, and was present 
in 1795 at Hotham’s two actions in the Mediter- 
ranean, and in 1797 at the battle off Cape St. 
Vincent. He became a commander in 1799 and a 
captain in 1801. In 1806 he commissioned the 
Shannon, 88, and in her, on June 1st, 1813, met, 
fought, and in a few minutes captured the United 
States frigate Cliempealic, 44, off Boston Lighthouse, 
after one of tlie most brilliant actions on record. 
Captain Broke, who was severely wounded, was 
made a baronet in 1818 and a K.C.B. in 1815. He 
became a Rear-Admiral in 1880, and died in Loudon 
on Januaiy 3rd, 1841. No other single-ship action 
in history ever made so much stir in the world as 
that between the Shannon and Ckesapeahe. It was 
entered into by both combatants under exception- 
ally cliivalrous conditions, and it was most 
furiously fought ; and it resulted in the triumph of 
the weaker, but more disciplined ship, over the 
stronger, hut le.ss practised one. 

Broken Knees. The “ knee ” of ahorse, from 
its situation, is peculiarly liable to injury in tlie 
case of a fall. Howca'ci* slight the injury may 
appear, it demands careful treatment, as any 
lasting evidence of mischief in this pjirt detracts 
from the value of tlie animal. If the joint he 
opened, lameness is almost sure to ensue, and if a 
fracture has occurred, the animal had better bo 
destroyed. 

Broken Wind, a disease of the horse in which 
laboured breathing is the prominent symptom, the 
difficulty being rather wdth expiration than with 
inspiration. It proves usually an exceedingly 
intractable form of disease. 

Broker, in commerce, one wlio acts as an in- 
termediary between buyer and seller, bringing thorn 
together, and charging them commission on the 
value of the goods sold for his trouble. Thus a 
stockbroker, while not holding stocks or shares for 
sale himself, knows where to look for such descrip- 
tions as his clients may wish to buy. In commerce, 
brokers usually coiffine tliemselves to one special 
department, such as cotton or iron, and here 
acquire special knowledge of service to their clients. 
[Stockbroker, Shipbrokee, Billbroker.] 
Furniture brokers and pawnbrokers have obscured 
the original significance of the name by taking up 
other branches of business. In the City of London 
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])r(,)kers must bo fonii;.illy a.dmitted by the Corjjora- 
tion, :nid j-iay a fee of" £5 on admission and £5 
per jiuniULi. A list of such -‘sworn brokers” is 
j)Lib]islui(l annually. Brokers who convert to their 
own use |.>ro])ei'ty entrusted to tliern by clients' are 
liable by statute to penal servitude. 

BrOBiherg, the capita,! of a government of the 
same name in the province of Posen, Germany. 
Standing on the river Brake, it was in existence in 
the mid<lle of the IBtli century, and appears to 
have siilfered at times from war, owing to its posi- 
tion near the frontier, but it also throve com- 
mercially through the same cause. It was taken 
by Prussia in 1772, and was restored to that country 
in IS] 5, ]]a,ving been assigned by the Treaty of 
Tilsit to the Duchy of Warsaw. The Bromberg 
(hinal opeiis up cmnmiinication between the Vistula., 
the Oder, and the Elbe, and railways connect the 
place witli Berlin, Dantzig, and Warsaw. Woollen 
an<l leather goods, Ih-ussian blue, tobacco, sugar, 
chicory, beer, and brandy, arc produced, and there 
is a ku'ge ti‘unsit trade. 

Brome, Alexander, born in 1620, and by pro- 
fession an attorney, made some name as a cavalier 
song-writer. After the Kestoration his verses, 
epistles, and epigrams were collected and published. 
He also translated Horace, and wrote a comedy 
entitled The Cunning LotCTs. He died in 1666. 

Broiiie, Bich.vrd, was originally a servant of 
Ben Jonson, but became his master’s rival, though 
with some interval, as a comic dramatist. His 
Xorthern Lass drew from Jonson commendatory 
verses, and his fourteen other plav's all display 
originality of plot and cliaracter. He was highly 
appreciated in Charles I.'s reign. He died in 165£ 

Brome-grass, Bfonnts, a genus of grasses 
comprising about 140 species, mostly natives of 
temperate regions. Eiglit are natives of Britain. 
Tliey have generally their spikelets in loose pani- 
cles, compressed and furnislied with a long awn. 
The annual soft broine {B, mollis) is common in 
meadows, and the Australian Prairie-grass (B. 
seJiriiderl) is a quick-growing forage plant. 

Bromide of Potassium, a drug largely used 
in certain forms of nervous disorder. In sleepless- 
ness it is sometimes of use, and has been found 
particularly valuable in cases where it is undesirable 
t(.) administer opium ; in sickness, particularly sea- 
sickness, it is also employed, and it has also been 
given to allay spasm in wliooping-cough and asthma. 
The affection in which bromide is of most value is, 
however, epilepsy. In some patients it is absolutely 
curative, while even in the most refractory cases a 
course of bromide usually affords some relief. 
When taken in large doses for a considerable period 
the symptoms of ‘‘bromism” develop. A pustular 
eruption appears on the face, and the patient 
becomes dull and sleepy, and if the use of the drug 
is still continued, loss of memory and impairment 
of intelligence may result. 

Bromine (Br. 80), a non-metaliic liquid 
element discovered by Balard in 1826. Is not 


found free in nature, but occurs as hromkle in 
marine plants, sea water, many saline springs, and 
in considerable quantities in the salt beds a,t 
Stassfurt. It is a dark red liquid boiling at and 
possessing a very offensive smell ([Spcofios = stench), 
the vapour being extremely irritating to the mucous 
membrane of the nose, mouth and air-passages. In 
its chemical characters it resembles ehlorine and 
iodine. It combines with hydrogen forming a 
monobasic acid, JTgdrohroviw the silver and 
potassium salts (AgBr., KBr.) of which are largely 
used in j>hotography. It also forms oxyacids, which 
are not, however, of great ehernical or mdustrial 
imjDortance. [Halogens.] 

Bronxley, a market-town in Kent, 10 miles S.E. 
of London. The parish is very extensive, inclndiiig 
Plaistow, Sundridge, Bickley, Widrnore, and other 
villages. Standing on high ground above the 
Bavensbourne river, the place has during the last 
thirty years become a favourite residence, and the 
population grows rapidly. Bishoir Warner’s College, 
founded in 1666, provides a home for clergymen’s 
widows, and the bisliops of Rochester had a palace 
here, in the gardens of which was St, Blaize’s Well— - 
a mineral spring once in high repute. The church 
is Gothic and contains good monuments. The 
locality is served both by tlie South Eastern and 
London, Chatham and Dover Railways. There are 
several other villages and parishes of the same name 
in various jNirts of England. 

Brompton. 1. A western suburb of London 
included within the parish of Kensington, and 
lying N. of Chelsea and S. of the district popularly 
known as Kensington. The name, however, from a 
caprice of fashion is gradually dying out of use, 
South Kensington taking its place. Within recent 
years the semi-rustic houses with gardens, that 
sheltered a large artistic colony, have been swept 
away, to make room for more pretentious mansions. 
The Consumptive Hospital, the Hospital for Women, 
and the Roman Catholic Oratory are the chief 
public buildings in this neighbourhood, but the 
Art Department of the South Kensington Museuni 
was formerly regarded as a Brompton institution. 

2, A suburban ecclesiastical district carved out 
of the parishes of Chatham, and Gillingham, Kent, 
and almost wholly within the borough and fortified 
lines of Chatham. It contains the upper barracks 
and naval hospital, with other works and buildings. 

There are three parishes and townships of this 
name in Yorkshire, one in Shropshire, and two in 
Somerset. 

Bronchi, The trachea or windpipe, on its 
termination at the level of the third dorsal vertebra, 
bifurcates, and the two tubes into which it divides 
axe called bronchi, right and left respectively. 
Each main bronchus is rather more than an inch in 
length, the right being placed more horizontally, 
and the left being somewhat narrower but a little 
longer than the right. At their termination these 
tubes in their turn subdivide, forming the smaller 
bronchi, until ultimately the smallest subdivisions 
called bronchioles communicate with the groups of 
air cells. [Lung.] The main bronchi are almost 
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Klenticai in. structure with the tracliea (q.v.); in 
the smaller divisions the cartilage is iri-egularly 
disposed, and the unstriped muscle fibres assume 
an increasing importance as a constituent of the 
lining wall of these smaller tubes. In the smallest 
bromdiioles no cartilage is found. The mucous 
membrane of the bronclii is lined throughout 
with ciliated columnar epithelium. 

BrosicliitiSa Inflammation of the mucous 
membrane lining the bronchial tubes. The preva- 
lence of bronchitis in this country is testified to by 
the fact that more deaths are returned as being 
due to it than to any other form of disease. It must 
be remembered, however, that in many instances 
when death is attributed to it, the bronchial 
mischief is merely a complication superadded to 
some other disorder. Diseases of the heart and 
kidneys are especially apt to terminate fatally in 
this w^ay, so in children are measles and whooping- 
cough ; again, gouty and tubercular subjects are 
pa-rticulariy liable to bronchitic attacks. Further, 
when bronchitis becomes chronic, changes of a 
permanent character are set ■ up in the lungs 
[Emphysema], and in patients so affected the 
fatal attack is only the last link in a long chain of 
diseased processes. In fact, uncomplicated 
broncliitis is very rarely fatal, save in children and 
old people. 

The disease often dates from exposure to cold, 
and the inhalation of irritant materials is doubtless 
a predisposing cause, but perhaps the most impor- 
tant factor is the existence of a tendency to bron- 
chitis. The fact that each attack causes subsequent 
attacks to be of more and more frequent oc- 
currence, causes immense importance to attach 
to the treatment of the fir.st manifestations of tlie 
disease. 

The symptoms are first (jemml and secondly 
loca^. The general symptoms are those of fever ; 
headache, chilliness, rise of temperature, acce- 
lerated pulse, thirst and loss of appetite, furred 
tongue ami constip;ition. I'he general di.sturbance 
is more marked in acute than in chronic attacks. 
I’he local symptoms are cough and difficulty of 
breathing. The cough is at first dry, and tlicn 
attended with luucou.s, and finally with muco-puru- 
lent expectoration. The secretion which accumu- 
lates in the tubes give.s rise to the whee25ing 
charactci of the breatli sounds, and on the applica- 
tion of tlio stethoscope rlionchus and crepitation 
or mucous rales are heard. If the lungs become 
increasingly involved, lividity results from deficient 
aeration of the blood, perspirations break out, 
delirium and coma supervene, and the patient may 
die asphyxiated. Usually, however, ai'ter the lapse 
of a day or two, the breathing becomes more easy, 
the sputum gra.dua.lly diminishes in amount, and the 
disease is at- an end. 

'JTie most dangerous variety of acute bronchitis 
is that in which the smallest tubes are chiefly 
involved. This eapilla/nf IrroticMtls, as it is called, 
is most apt to affect children, and is often accom- 
panied by little or no expectoration. 

The treatment of bronchitis comprises the 
methods of dealing with an acute attack, and the 
38 


hygienic rules to be observiid by sufferers fi-om the 
chronic form of the disease. 

The first thing to whicli to direct attention in 
acute broncliitis is the kind of air which is inhaled 
by the patient, (/oirfinement to one room should 
be strictly enforced, and the air of that room should 
be maintained, as far as po.ssiblo, at a uniform 
temperature of F. This nece.ssitates, of course, 
either the careful management of the fire, or, what 
is far better, the employment of some form of slow 
combustion stove. Ventilation must be so regulated 
as to ensure a constant renewal of air without 
draughts ; and, besides this, the atmosphere should 
be rendered sufficiently moist by the diffusion of 
.steam throughout the room from a bronchitis kettle. 
Expectorant remedies, such as ipccacuaniia and 
squills, are generally found useful, combined, with 
either benzoin, tolu, senega, and a stimulant like 
the carbonate of ammonia., or some sedative, 
according to the condition of the patient. Counter 
irritation is often employed, and medicated inhala- 
tions frequently prove of .service. Constipation is 
usually present, and a purge is generally beneficial 
at the onset of tlie disease. In severe attacks 
alcohol is invaluable and so is opium, but the latter 
particularly requires to be administered with much 
care, and .should on no account be given save under 
the doctor’s directions. 

Chronic bronchitis is a disease in which much 
can be done if the patient's temperament and cir- 
cumstances permit it. In cases where a winter 
cough has become a matter of course, it should be 
made an invariable rule to keep inside the house 
during the cold season of the year. This, or 
residence during the winter in some warmer climate 
than that of England, is a sine qnd non in the 
treatment of chronic bronchitis. If a stop-at-home 
policy is adopted, everything depends upon the 
patient's self-control ; the temptation to venture out 
in the evening, just for once, if yielded to, often 
undoes all the benefit derived from the self-denial 
of months. Throughout the winter the bedroom 
temperature should be camfiilly regulated, and care 
taken that sufficiently warm clothing is worn at all 
times. The carrying out of rules of this kind will 
do more in chronic broncliitis tluui can be effected 
by all the .si'iecifics. Tonic remedies have, however, 
tiieir place in the treatment of the disease, and 
iron, quinine, or cod-liver oil, are capable of 
ducing much benefit in axixjropriate cases. Chloride 
of ammonium, too, is a drug of value in many 
instances. 

Broncliocoele. [Goitre.] 

Brondstedt, Peter Oltjf, was born at 
Horsens, Jutland, in 1781, and having been 
educated at the university at Copenhagen, visited 
BVance and Italy, afterwards going to Greece 
with oth.er archmologists. After three years of 
active research, the results of which were published, 
he came home to take the professorship of Greek at 
Copenhagen. With a view to completing his great 
work, TmveU and Archa'olofjlacul llesearches in 
Greece^ he was sent as Dani.sli envoy to the Papal 
Court (1B18), and remained abx‘oad until 1832, 
visiting England in 1826. lie was now made 
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director of the royel museum of antiquities, 
professor of arclueolo';;y, and ultimately rector of 
tiie university. He died tlirougli a fall from his 
liorse in 181-2. 

Brongniart, Alexandre, the son, of an 
eminent French urcliitect, was born in Paris in 
1770. He began life as a soldier, but having a taste 
for natural history, became professor of natural 
history iu tlie College des Quatre Nations and of 
luinoralogy at tlio Scliool of Mines. He was one of 
the earliest systematisers of geology. In 1800 he 
was a])pointed director of the porcelain works at 
Sevres, and revived the decayed art of ixiinting 
on glass, publishing in 1845 his Tfcdte des Arts 
Ceram if/ lies. He is known as the author of the 
division of reptiles into Saurians, Batrachians, 
Chclonians, and Ophidians. In 1810 he was elected 
to the Aomlemy, and in later years he made scien- 
tific visits to }8wilz(‘rland, Scaiidiimvia, and Italy. 
He died in 1847. Along with. Cuvier he wrote the 
J'Jssalsur la (rkujmplehi AIh\hHilop(iue des Emnrons 
de Paris. His son Adolphe Tiieodoeb (1801-70) 
was also a distinguislied naturalist. 

Bronn, Heinrich Georg, born at ^ Ziegel- 
hausen, Germany, in 1800, devoted his life to the 
study of nature, and produced sei^eral valuable 
works, the most striking of which are liis Universal 
Zindtyjy and Letluea Geinpimtiea. He was professor 
of pliysical and industrial sciences at Heidelberg, 
and afterwards zoological lecturer at Freiberg, and 
died in 1802. 

Bronolytlie, an explosive invented by M. Bela 
de Broiics, consists mainly of the picrates of lead, 
sodium, and potassium, with the addition of nitro- 
naphthaUn and soot. 

Bronte, or Bronti, a market-town in the 
province of Catania, Sicily, at the foot of Mount 
Etna. The territory, with the title of duke, was 
conferred on Lord Nelson by the Neapolitan king in 
1799 in return for his services against the French. 
These descended through Nelson’s niece to Lord 
Bridport, and still are attatiied to that title. The 
estates are famous for an excellent growth of wine 
and for the manufacture of woollen goods and j 
paper. 

Bronte, the name of three gifted ladies who 
were the daughters of tlie B,ev. Patrick Bronte, a 
clergyman of Irisli extraction, who held in succes- 
sion several Yorkshire livings, settling finally, in 
1820, at Haw'orth, a bleak moorland parish, where 
his family grew up. 

1. Charlotte, the third child, was born in, 
181(), and having lost her mother at the age of four 
and her ehhu’ sister five years later, she had at the 
outset of her life to take charge of ber brother and 
two younger sisters, Emily and Anne, neglected as 
they were by tbeir invalid and eccentric father. 
Cut off from society, the young people grew up 
amidst the harsh surroundings of their north 
country home in a strange fashion. They all of 
them possessed strong imaginations, and from their 
infancy began to weave fictitious narratives and 
commit them to pajier. In 1831 Chaaiotte enjoyed a 


year’s scbooling at Eoe Head, returning thither 
as teacher iu 1835. After a. brief experience of the 
life of a governess, she resolved to start a scbool. 
and from 1842 to 1844 went to Brussels with her 
sister Emil}'’ to learn FrcncAi. On ber return she 
found to her distress that her brother Patrick had 
sunk into a hopeless drunkard, and he dic'd in 1848. 
Meanwhile the three sisters had developed a taste 
for poetry, and in 1846 contrived to publisli a small 
volume under the pseudonyms of Currer, Ellis, and 
Acton Bell, but tlieir efforts attracted little or no 
attention. Nevertheless they set to work, each 
separately, on the composition of a prose romance, 
the result being The Professor by Charlotte. 
Wutlieriruj ITciglds by Emily, and Agnes Greg by 
Anne. Strangely enough, the two last found a 
publisher, but the first was rejected. Nothing 
daunted, Charlotte persevered, and in 1847 gave to 
the world Jane Eyre, through the firm of Smith and 
Elder. ^ The success 'was immediate, for thougii 
critics hesitated, the public at once appreciated tlie 
realistic vigour and rugged, unconventional force of 
the unknown author, wdiose name was concealed 
until the x^ublicatiqn of Shirley in 1849, by whicli 
time her two sisters and her brother were in their 
graves. Charlotte Bronte now became famous, but 
leer early training and weak health made her 
shrink from society. In the retirement of her 
father’s vicarage she slowly proceeded with what 
was destined to be her last work, YUlette, which 
came out in 1853. The next year she married her 
father’s curate, Mr. Nicholls, but in less than ten 
months the fatal seeds of consumption that had cut 
off all her sisters worked the-ir ravages on her en- 
feebled frame, and she died on March 31st, 1855. The 
Professor was published after her deatli. As might 
have been expected, there is a morbid element in all 
that Charlotte Bronte wrote, and the bitterness of 
a strong, proud, sensitive, and disappointed nature 
gives her stories a flavour that is often highly 
unpleasant. At times she is so ignorant or cureless 
of the proprieties as to become coarse, and occasion- 
ally she is open to the charge of melodramatic 
sensationalism. Still, she expresses witli rare 
literary skill just those phases of female character 
that are least on the surface ; her plots are dra.wn 
with no little dramatic ingenuity ; and her descri]3- 
tions of the scenes with which she was familiar can 
hardly be surpassed for brilliancy and truth. Jane 
Eyre will always rank as the best of her produc- 
tions, though Shirley is more wliolesoine and more 
humorous, and Villettc gives a dee[>er insight into 
the writers own mind. 

2. ExMILY was rather a poet than a novelist. 
Unrestrained imagination is the clnef characteristic 
of her one very remai'kable book, Wntherlny 
Ileiylits, but the premature close of her career 
prevented the full development of her faculties. 

3. Anne must be regarded as in every way 
inferior to her elder sisters. Her only novel scarcely 
rises above the level of the ephemeral stories of the 
period, and gives little indication of true genius. 

Bronteus, a well-known genus of Trilobites, 
the type of the family Bronteldce, which is charac- 
teristic of the Upper Silnrinn unci Devonian rocks. 
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Brositotlieriimi, one of the Imj^e elepluint- 
like iing’ulatos to DchioacTas, and If^ss 

diroc.Hy to the l.'ipirs, I'oniid in the lacustrine 
deposits of the White Itiver ,i>Tonp of Miocene 
rocks in tlie upper IVlissouri 
reaion. Tliey are classed by 
Marsli li s Deinoeerata ; by Cope 
under the name AmMyimla. 

Bronze, an alloy in which 
copper and tin are the essential 
compoiionts. It was known to 
the ancients, and was largely 
visefi by the Greeks and Romans 
for statuary, coins, swords jbells, 
etc. tSinall quantities of phos- 
pliorus improve its quality for 
nuiny purposes, and pliosjyhor 
'bronze^ containing | per cent. 
phosj)horus, 90 percent, cop- 
per. and 9 per cent, tin, is a 
•\C‘ry lijird alloy used for axle- 
bearings, cog-wheels, etc. 


confined to Australia. (L ,st‘rij^fa is the Partridge 
Bronze-wing, mid O. loj) holes the Cn^sted Bronze- 
wing. 

Bronzing, the process by wliicli a brojize-Iike 
surface is given to mi object, wliicdi mayor may not 
be of metai. In the case of metals tlds is usu.ally 
done by rubbing with various solutions, ns ililufe 
nitric acid, sal ammoniac mid vinegar, verdigris and 
vinegar, etc. Wooden and plaster objects are 
generally bronzed by washing with a solution of 
wvater glass (sodinm silicate), "(lusting on a lironze 
pow’der, sliaking oif the (‘xco^s, and drying. 

Bronzite, IMgO.SiOo, one of the iiiom]>ic 
pyroxenes, diifers from aiigite (q.v.)in crystallising 
ill the prismatic or rhoinluc system. It takes its 
name from its bronze-like lustre, internu*diatt^ 
between pearly and metallic. [Lustre.] it lias 
a foliated structure and occurs in serpimtinlte. 
Bronzite is extremely infusible, bt^hig only rounded 
at tlie edges of thin splinters by the blow']>ipe 
llame, and it is, therefore, taken as th the highest 
standard in Ton Koliel’s scale of fusibility. 
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Bronze Age, a term denoting a bygone con- 
dition of races among whom bronze wms the chief 
materials for w^ea])Ons and tools, or the period in 
W’hicli it existed, bucli a condition was by no means 
universal, but seems to have prevailed at one time 
in a great part of Europe and Asia; wdioii it did 
occur it almost always followed the Stone Age 
[Flint Im plempjnts.’N eolithic, Palaeolithic], 
a.nd wa.s followed by the Iron Age. It necessarily 
varied in duration, and some races seem to have 
passed from the use of flints directly to iron, as 
have some of the Facilic islanders in our owm da,y. 
Moreover, wlien such a period did occur, it was not 
marked oif sharply from that which preceded or 
followed it ; the use of bronze lingered on — thougii 
at last on ly for ceremonial purposes — long after iron 
waas known, as may be seen from inany i)assages in 
Virgil and Ovid. In Euro]ie the Bronze Age has 
been brought into prominence by discoveries in 
Denmark ; the iinds show marks of a higher 
state of culture than do tliosc of the Stone Age, 
and progress may be traced in the bronze imple- 
Tuents and ornaments, Tylor is of opinion that 
bronz{‘ wms used, even when iron w^as knowm, on 
axjcount of the ease wdtli which it could be cast. 
Lubliock tliinks that the “ knowledge of metals is 
one of those grea,t discoveries which Europe owes 
to the East,” and that the use of copper was not in- 
troduced into our continent until it had been ob- 
served that “ by the addition of a small quantity of 
tin it w’as rendered harder and more valnable.” 

Bronze Wing, Bronze-winged Pigeon, a 
])opnlar name for any bird of the genus Phap.s, from 
Australia and Tasmania. They are of comparatively 
large size, with the wings generally long and strong, 
and having variegated plumage enlivened by 
brilliant metallic, spots and markings. All are 
(*ste(3med for tlie table. The common Bronze-wing 
(P. eJialeo2/te7ri) has the general lAumage brown, 
with oval copper-bronze patches on the wings (less 
marked in the female). The name is sometimes 
extended to species of Geophaps and Ocyphaps, both 


Broocll, an ornanKuital clasp worn on the dress, 
to wdiich it is fa.stened by means of a pin. Its use 
is now confined to women, but among the ancient 
Celtic and ^Scandinavian races brooches were 
frequently worn by men. Tlje use of brooches 
da.tes back as far as the early iron age; very 
beautiful specimens have been preserved, especially 
of early Celtic brooches, the Tara brooch, the 
Ugadaie brooch, and the Hunterston brooch being 
among the most celebrated. 

Brooke, Henry, author, was born at the begin- 
ning of last cemuiy, at county Cavan, where, at 
Rantavan, his father held lands. Coming to London 
to study law, he won tiie friendship of Pope, and in 
1735 published his llilveesal Beaaity, which is said 
to have furnished tlie groundwork of Erasmus 
Darwin’s Botmilo Garden. In 1739 appeared his 
tragedy Gustavus Vasa, which, after being re- 
hearsed for five weok.s preliminary to being pro- 
duced at Drury Lane, was prohibited i>y the Lord 
Chamberlain. In 1740 he returned to Ireland, 
taking up his residence at Dulilin, wiiere he was 
appointed barrack-master, and where he wrote 
numerous works. He also appears to have been tlie 
first editor of the Prcmmis Journal, founded at 
Dublin ill 1763. He died in 1783 in a state of 
mental decay. The Fool of Qualtty, republished 
in 1859 with a preface by Charles Kingsley, is the 
only one of his works which can be said to be 
known to-day. 

Brooke, Sir James, Rajah of Sarawak, was 
born in 1803 a.t Benares, where his father was in 
the Bengal civil service. At the age of .sixteen ho 
was appointed a cadet in the East India army, and 
served in the Burmese war, where he received a 
wound in the lungs. In 1830 he resigned his post in 
the service of the East India Company, and after his 
father’s death in 1835, when he inherited £30,000, 
he sailed in 1838 for Sarawak in Borneo. He assisted 
the Sultan’s uncle, Muda Hassim, of Borneo, in 
putting down some rebel tribes, and was rewarded 
with the title of Rajah of Sarawak in 1841, the 
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former rajah being deposed in his favour. He 
tliencefortli set himself vigorously to work to reform 
the natives, made head -hunting a capital offence, 
got them to abandon their lawless and piratical 
mode of life, and to devote themselves to agriculture 
and tra.de. His efforts were strikingly successful, 
the chief town of his province under his administra- 
tion growing from a place of 1,000 inhabitants to 
a place of 25,000, and its exports to Singapore rising 
from £25,000 annual value to £300,000. He finally 
returned to England in 1863, and in 1868 died at 
Burrator, Devonshire, being succeeded in the 
government at Sarawak by Iris nephew, Charles 
Brooke. 

Brooke, Stopfobd Augustus, divine, was horn 
in 1832 in Letterkenny, Donegal. He studied at 
Trinity College, Dublin, became incumbent of St. 
James’s chapel in IHBG, chaplain-in-ordinary to the 
Queen in 1872, minister of Bedford chapel, Blooms- 
bury in 1875, and in 1880,. from conscientious 
scruples, severed himself from the English Church. 
Besides sermons, he has published a Life of Frederioh 
Lohertmi of Brif/hton, Theolocjy Ui the Bmjlisli Poets, 
Bnglish Litemtwe, and Milton. 

Brook Farm, a socialistic community based 
on Fourier's principles, was organised in 1840 by 
George Bipley. The farm, about eight miles from 
Boston, covered an area of 200 acres, and those 
who went to occupy it were educated men and 
women, who made up their minds to do each their 
own share of the work. Among them was Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, whose BlWiedale Itoniance is an account 
of the little colony. 

' Brookite, a crystalline form of oxide of titanium, 
TiOo, specific gravity 4-2 ; yellowish colour or 
colourless, and metallic lustre. Its crystalline 
system is not well established, either rhombic or 
nionoclinic. This oxide is remarkable, as it 
crystallises in two other distinct forms, anatase and 
nitiU (q.v.). 

Brookl^, a city of the United States and 
capital of King’s county, New York state, stands 
on the west end of Long Island. The East 
river, a strait about three-quarters of a mile wide, 
separates it from New York city, with which it 
is, however, connected by about a dozen lines of 
steam ferries, and the East river suspension bridge, 
the longest of its kind in the world, being close on 
6,000 feet in length, completed in 1883, with accom- 
modation for foot, vehicuhir, and tramway traffic. 
In the city itself are, for internal communication, 
two lines of elevated railways, and numerous lines 
of tramcars. The Atlantic dock, covering an area 
of 40 acres, the Brooklyn and Erie basins, covering 
areas res])ectively of 60 a.nd 40 acres, are among 
the largest works of the kind in the United States. 
There is also a United States navy yard, of about 
40 acres. Brooklyn, has a water frontage of 10 
miles, a circumference of 22 miles, and an area 
of 25 square miles, and is the centre of an extensive 
trade as well as tlie seat of large and diverse in- 
dustries. It is also one of the first cities of the 
United States, being provided with straight and 
commanding streets— in many cases lined with trees. 
Among its amenities particularly worthy of note are 


the Greenwood cemetery, comprising an area of 400 
acres, and adorned with nninerous fine monuments, 
and Prospect Park, of 570 acres, and laid out at a 
cost of about 12,000,000 dollars. It is often called 
the “ city of churches,” having close on 300 
churches of different denominations, and is %vell pro- 
vided with educational and charitable institutions. 
The first settlement of Brooklyn, or Brenkelen, as 
it was called originally by its Dutch founders, took 
place in 1636, and in *1834 it was incorporated as a 
city. Its site is associated with notable events of 
the revolution. 

Brooks, Chaeles William Shibley, journalist, 
was born in 1815 in London, and begun the study 
of the law. Captured, however, by literature, h*e 
became known as a writer of burlesque. He also 
wrote the Parliamentary summary for the Mominy 
Chfonicle, and in 1856 was sent to investigate the 
condition of the labouring classes in Russia, Syria, 
and Egypt, the results appearing in a volnine 
entitled The Russians of the South. In 1851 he had 
become connected with Fmich, for which he wrote 
the Pssence of ParVmnent, and on Mark Lemon’s 
death in 1870 he became its editor. He also wrote 
several works, chief of \vbich are Asjyen Court, The 
Cordlan Knot, The Silver Cord, and Sooner or Later. 
He died in 1874 in London. 

Broom, Sarothamnus seojiarlus, a common shrub 
of Western Europe, forming the type of a small 
genus of Leyumimsm, separated from Cytisus (q.v.) 
by the very long curved style and minute stigma. 
The stems of the shrub grown in Algeria are 
imported for walking-sticks under the trade name 
of Black Orange. The twigs are made into 
baskets in Madeira; are used as winter food for 
sheep; and, as an infusion, are employed medi- 
cinally, as are also the seeds, in dropsy, being 
diuretic and laxative, or, in larger doses, emetic 
and purgative. The broom is the badge of the clan 
Forbes, and its golden-j'ellow^ blossoms have often 
been celebrated by poets. 

Broom-rape, the English name of the genus 
Orohanche, the type of tlie order Oro'banchaee(r, 
parasitic plants closely related to the Scrojjhu- 
la/riacere, from which, indeed, they differ mainly in 
their jDarasitic habit and in their one-chambered 
ovary. Tlie Orobanches contain little or no chloro- 
pihyl, having fleshy brownish stems, leaves reduced 
to brown scales, and a spike of flowers with brown 
calyces, two-lipiied pinkish or purple corollas, 
didynamous stamens, and numerous minute seeds. 
There are about seventy described species, natives 
of temperate and tropical climates, especially 
Eastern Asia and South Europe. There are six or 
eight British species, the roots of which, in 
geiminating, attach themselves to those of various 
plants, especially clover, furze, broom, flax, thyme, 
and milfoil. The plants apparently vary consider- 
ably according to the species of their *hoHt-]3lant. 
Broom-rape is seriously injurious to clover crops. 

Broom-tops {Scoparii eacwnina, Brit. Phar- 
macop.). The flowering tops of the broom have a 
diuretic action, which renders them of much service 
in certain cases of dropsy, Tli(?re are two officinal 
preparations : the decoction Dccoctnm Scoparii, 
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dose 1 to 2 fl. oz., and the Sucous Scoparii, dose 
1 to2fl.dr. 

Brose, a Scottish name for a kind of porridge or 
stirabout. 

Brosses, Charles DE, historian, and first 
president of the Padiainent of Burgundy, was born 
in 1709 at Dijon. Among his numei“oiis works were 
Leti^’es sm* Herculaneum^ the first writings upon 
that interesting subject. He was the first also to 
introduce the names of Australia and P*olynesia, 
and ill a dissertation S^ir le Cvlte des Hieux 
Fetiches j used the word fetish with the significance 
it now commonly bears. Though a busy writer, he 
never neglected his official duties, and died in 1777, 
while occuxiying the presidency. 

Brotll, the liquor in which some kind of meat 
or vegetable has been boiled. Frequently both meat 
and vegetables are employed. [Beef-tea.] 

Brotlierliood, in the Christian churches, a 
voluntary religious association for various purposes. 
In the widest sense the term includes the monastic 
orders [Dominican, Feanctscan, etc.], the 
earliest of which probably were founded in the 
4th century, and also guilds (q.v.). But it is applied 
more especially to associations less strictly bound 
by rule than monastic communities, but having 
some religious or charitable object. The “ Confra- 
ternity of the Sacred Heart ” is a familiar modern 
Kroman Catholic instance. In Southern France in 
the Middle Ages there was a brotherhood whose 
object it was to build bridges and maintain ferries. 
The “ Cowley Brotherhood ” is a modern Anglican 
example, and the “ Kaiihes Hans” at Hamburg is a 
German Protestant brotherhood. 

Brothers, Kichaed, was born in 1757, at 
Placentia, in Newfoundland. After serving in the 
British navy, he retired in 1789 on a lieutenant’s 
half-pay, which, however, he forfeited through his 
inability, on conscientiDus grounds, to take the oath. 
Styling himself “the nephew of the Almighty 
and Prince of the Hebrews appointed to take them 
to the Land of Canaan,” he came forth in 1793 as 
the apostle of a new religion. In the following year 
he published A Herealed Knowledge of the Prophe- 
cies and Times, and for prophesying the death of 
the king was sent to Newgate in 1795. From here 
he was removed to Bedlam, being released in 1806. 
Believers in Brothers’s theory, tha,t the English are 
the lost tribes of Israel, are not yet extinct, and 
in his own times his followers included Nathaniel 
Halker, M.P. and orientalist, and many others. He 
died in 1824. 

Brougliaitl, a four-wheeled close ca-rriage with 
two seats inside, each for two persons, with a raised 
seat for the driver outside. 

Brougkaia, Heney Petee, Babon Brougham 
AND Vaux, was born in 1778 in Edinburgh, where 
at the High school and university he was educated. 
Called to the Scottish bar in 1800, his fame as a 
lawyer extended to England, and in 1808 he began 
to practise in London. In the following year he 
was returned to Parliament by Camelford, a 
borough in Cornwall, and soon became one of 
the leading speakers on the side of the Whigs. 


Defeated by Caaning at Liverpool in ISll, the year 
in which he successfully cleFended Ldgh Hunt, who 
was prosecuted for the reiaiblication of au article 
on flogging in the army, be did not (xumpy a seat in 
Parliament until 1816, when ho was returned for 
WincheLsea. He then advoimted educational and 
social reforms with great vigour, joined, in 1822, 
Birkbeck in the mechanics’ institute movement, in 
1826 associated with Knight in fonndingthe Jisociety 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, rind took a, 
prominent part in starting the London University. 
Meanwhile, in 1820, he bad made bis most famous 
and fearless appearance as an advocate in the 
defence of Queen Caroline, and this heightened his 
popularity to the highest pitch. In 1830 he de- 
nounced slavery in a powerful speech, and at the 
general election of that year was returned for the 
impoi’tant constituency of the county of York. In 
the Beform ministry of Earl Grey he became 
Lord Chancellor and a peei', and in the House of 
Lords advocated with his usual force the necessity 
for reform. Thenceforth his influence waned, and 
when the Whigs went out, in 1834, Brougham’s 
official life came to an end. He did much for law 
reform, and in a six hours’ speech delivered in 1827 
enumerated the defects in the different departments 
of English law. He was also a yjowerfiii orator, 
being considered as a debater inferior only to 
Canning. He was a voluminous writer — wrote 
much for the Fdinhurgli Hevienj, which he took the 
chief part in founding, for newspapers, encyclope- 
dias, and several independent works. He also wrote 
an autobiography, which was published post- 
humously. He latterly resided at Cannes, where 
in 1835 be had built a clntteau, and where in 1868 
he died. He was succeeded in the title by his 
brother William. 

Brouglltoii, KhoDxL novelist, was born in 1837. 
Among her chief works are Not Wisely Imt Too 
IDjZZ, her first ; Cometh up as a Flower ; Ped as a, 
Pose is She, etc. She is a clever and vigorous winter. 

Brougkty-Ferry, a town of Scotland in 
Forfarshire, is situated on the Firth of Tay, and 
previous to the erection of tbe Tay Bridge was the 
rente for travellers between Dundee and Ediiibiirgh. 
It is a watering~pla.ee, and a favourite place of resi- 
dence for Dundee merchants. It has an old castle, 
built in 1498, and now one of the defences of the Tay. 

Broussa, Beussa, or Beusa, a city of Asiatic 
Turkey, in the province of Anatolia, is situated at 
the foot of Mount Olympus and jdiout a dozen miles 
S. of the Sea of Marmora. It has about 200 mosques 
— some accounts place the number at 600 — and a 
13th century citadel of Greek construction. Its 
industries embrace silk, wine, carpets, gauze, etc. 
Fruit also is largely exported. In the neighbour- 
hood are the celebrated baths of Broussa, which, 
fed by mineral springs, reaclr a temperature some- 
times of 180°. Meerschaum is also found. Broussa 
was anciently Prusa, the capital of Bithynia, and 
the residence of the Turkish sultans from 1329 
until 1365, when the seat of empire was removed 
to Adrianople. 

Bronssais, Fean^ois Joseeh Yictoe, was 
born in 1772 at St. Malo. After studying medicine 
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and graduating in 1803 M.D. at Paris, he became in 
1820\a professor a,t the military hospital, Val-de- 
gracc, and in 1831 of general pathology in the 
academy of medicine, Paris. He promnlgated a 
theory of medicine strongly resembling the 
Brnnoniaii system of John Brown (q.v.), and his 
followers assumed the name of the “physiological 
school.” According to his theory, the fundamental 
fact in life is excitation or irritation, and disease is 
the result of over- or under- excitation. His chief 
work is the Eoamnen de la> Doctrine Medicate 
(r6neralemcntAdoidee^ynhli&l\Qdi in 1816. He died 
in 1838 at Vitiy. 

Brouwer, or Beau wee, Adeiae, painter, was 
horn in 1608, at Haarlem. At Antwerp he came 
under the influence of Rubens and developed an 
admirable eye for colour. He was of dissipated 
habits, and as a result his favourite subjects are 
uproarious scenes from tavern life, which he 
depicted witli great spirit, and which are the best 
of their kind. He died in a hospital at Antwerp, 
smitten by the plague, at the early age of thirty-two. 

Brown Bear ( Ursus arctm), a native of many 
parts of Europe, the north of Asia, Japan, and 
arctic America. It is about 6 feet long, stands 3 
feet or rather more at the shoulder, and is clothed 
in longish dark-brown woolly fur ; in habit it is 
solitary, in diet vegetarian or insectivorous, and 
rarely ventures to attack man unless first provoked. 
This species was formerly the victim of the mis- 
called “ sport ” of bear-baiting ; and is often trained 
by Savoyards to walk erect and perform a clumsy 
.sort of dance. The Brown Bear was at one time a 
native of Britain. [Cave-beae.] 

Brown, Charles Brock den, novelist, w-as 
born in 1771, in Philadelphia. He abandoned law 
and devoted himself to literature, which he was the 
first American to adopt as a profession, his first 
novel, Wieland, appearing in 1798. In a later 
novel, Arthur Mervyn, he depicted with great force 
the ravages of the yellow fever in the year 1703, in 
Philadelphia. In addition to writing novels, he 
.started and edited several American periodicals. 
He died in 1810 of con.sumption. 

Brown, Ford Madox, painter, grandson of 
Dr. John Brown (q.v.), was horn in 1821, at Calais. 
He studied a-t Antwerp under Baron Wappers. In 
1844 he sent two cartoons to the Westminster Hall 
exhibition, preliminary to the mural decorations of 
the Houses of Parliament, and in the following year 
he again contributed ; but though his works won 
the encomiums of Haydon, they yet gained no 
prize. His Chaucer reciting his Poetry at the Court 
of JMwar (I IIL was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1851, won the Liverpool prize of £50, and was 
shown at the Paris Exhibition of 1855. After other 
.similar successes he held an exhibition in 1865 of 
his works in London. In his later life he was 
engaged in Manchester, decorating the town hall 
Lwith a series of designs illustrative of the history 
of the city. Among* his most characteristic works 
are Cordelia and Leai\ Christ washing Peter^s Peet^ 
IVor/i, The Dost of England, Movieo and Juliet, TJie 
Entombment, and Cromwell, He is ranked generally 


among the pre-Rapbaelites, and regarded the 
master of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. His son, Oliver 
Madox Brown, a painter, poet, and novelist of 
extraordinary promise, died in 1874, at the age 
of 19. Gabriel Denver and Divale Dlutli niQ 
his best known works of fiction. 

Brown, Sir George, general, was born at 
Linkwood, near Elgin, in 1790. He served in the 
Peninsular war, in the American campaign of 
1814, and in the Crimean war, where he was 
severely wounded at the battle of Inkermann. For 
his services he was created a G.C.B. in 1855, and in 
the following year gazetted “ General for distin- 
guished service in the field.” He died in 1865 at 
iiis native place. 

Brown, George Loring, artist, was born in 
1814 in Boston, Massachusetts. He spent a long- 
period in Europe studying, and gained a reputation 
as a landscape painter. One of his works, The 
Crown of Mew England, was |3urchased by the 
Prince of Wales. 

Brown, Henry Kirke, sculptor, wms born in 
1814 at Leyden, Massachusetts. After a period of 
study in Italy he returned to America, where, at 
Brookljm, he executed the first bronze statue cast 
in America. He died in 1886. 

Brown, John, was born near Abernethy, Perth- 
shire, in 1722. His parents were very poor, and 
after a meagre education he was set to herd sheep. 
While tending his fiocks he studied Greek, Latin, 
and Hebrew, qualified himself to occupy the posi- 
tion of a schoolmaster, and ultimately was licensed 
to preach in 1750. He wrote numerous works, the 
chief being, The self- hvterpretvng Bible, Dictionary 
of the Bible, Harmony of Scrljdure Prophecies, and 
some church histories. He died in 1787 at 
Pladdington, where he was the minister of the 
Burgher dissenting congregation. 

Brown, John, D.D., grandson of the preceding, 
was born in 1784 at MTiitbui-n, Linlithgowshire. 
After studying at the University of Edinburgh he 
became a schoolmaster, studying theology in the 
summer vacation. In 1806 he was ordained pastor 
of the Burgher congregation at Biggax*, receiving a 
charge in Edinburgh in 1822. In 1834 he became 
professor of theology in the college of liis denomi- 
nation. He wrote numerous religious works which 
attained a wide popularity, and on account of his 
utterances in the Atonement controversy of 1840-45 
a formal charge of lieresy was preferred against 
him. He died in 1858. 

Brown, John, doctor and essayist, son of the 
preceding, was born in 1810 at Biggar. Educated 
in the Edinburgh High school and University, he 
graduated M.D. in 1833, and began to practise as a 
phpician, devoting his leisure "to literature. His 
writings, which comprise papers on art, medicine, 
poetry, and humorous and pathetic sketches, are 
collected into the two volumes of Harm Subseeirre 
(leisure hours), and John Leech and other Pagwrs. 
His most characteristic pieces are Bab and his 
Friends and Pet Marjorie. He died .suddenly in 
1882 in Edinburgh. 
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Brown, John, founder of tlie Brmionian theory 
•of medicine, was born in 1735, in the parish of 
Bunkle, Berwickshire. Educated at the Dunse 
grammar school, he removed thence to Edinburgh, 
where he supported himself by private teaching and 
attended lectures at the University. In course of 
time he attracted the notice of Dr. Cullen, who 
employed him as a kind of assistant, and en- 
trusted him with the tuition of his children. 
Considering himself not fairly treated by Cullen 
in regard to his claims to a vacant professorship, 
Brown broke off the friendship and began to lecture 
on his own account, advancing the system of 
medicine that is now associated with his name, and 
according to which all diseases are of two kinds, 
the stlienic and the asthenic, or those caused by an 
excess and those caused by a deficiency of excite- 
jnent~the former to be treated by debilitating, and 
tlie latter by stimulating medicines. In 1780 he 
published an exposition of his system in Mementa 
Medwinm, a treatise that was widely read on the 
Continent. Tliough he attracted a good many 
followers, he also roused a great deal of opjposition. 
He also became pecuniarily embarrassed, and was 
lodged in prison for debt. In 1786 he removed to 
London, and just as his prospects began to brighten, 
he died in 1788. He also published in 1787, Ohser- 
rations on the Present Sj/stem of Sj)as7n as taar/ht 
i'll the Vmversltij of EiUnhimfli, a scathing criticism 
of Cullen's errors, and tlie year before he left 
Edinburgh, H short Aaoount of the Old Method of 
Cure, and Outline of the Mew Doctrine. 

Brown, John, abolitionist, was born in 1800 in 
Torrington, Connecticut. After several not very 
successful years in business as a tanner and a 
wool-dealer, he removed, in 1855, to Kansas, where 
with his four sons he headed the anti-slavery 
cause. In 1856 his house at Ossawatomie was 
burned and one of his sons slain. In 1859 he con- 
ceived the idea of liberating the slaves by a general 
uprising, and in pursuance of this seized the United 
States armoury at Harper’s Ferry. The negroes, 
however, were not responsive, Brown was taken 
prisoner, and on December 2nd of the same year 
was hanged at Chaiiestowu, Virginia. His fate gave 
an immense impulse to the anti-slavery movement, 
which culminated during the war of >Secession i 
which broke out the next year. 

Brown, Robert, one of the greatest British 
botanists, was born at Montrose in 1773, and 
educated at Montrose grammar school, Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, and the University of Edinburgh. 
At Edinburgh his first paper, on the plants of 
Forfarshire, was read before the Natural History 
Society in 1792, and he became a corre.spoiident of 
■Withering. In 1795 he went to the north of 
Ireland as ensign and assistant-surgeon in the 
Forfarshire Fencibles, in which Dugald Carmichael 
was captain, and by him Brown was introduced to 
Sir Joseph Banks. In 1798 he was made associate 
of the Lirmean Society, and in 1801 started as 
naturalist with Flinders’s expedition to Australia, 
with Ferdinand Bauer as artist, and the future Sir 
John Franklin as one of the niidshipraen.« In 1805 
he returned with 4,000 species of plants from New 


Holland, which he partly d(‘scribo. 1 in liis Prodromus 
Plorm Mime JlollandUc, lSjO-50, the first imparta,nt 
work introducing tlie Jussieuian or Natural system 
of Glassification to English botanists. This work 
Brown recalled, its Latinity having been criticised. 
Brown became librarian to the Linnea.n Society 
and to Sir Joseph Banks, who at his deatli, in 1820, 
bequeathed him his house in Gerard Street, Soiio, 
and his library and collections for his life. These 
were transferred to the Britisli Museum in 1827, 
Brown becoming the first keeper of the botanical 
department. In 1811 he was made F.IiS. ; in 
1832, D.C.L. of Oxford; in 1833, associate of the 
Institute of France; and from 1849 to 1853 presi- 
dent of the Linneaii Society, of whicli he had been 
a fello\v since 1822. In 1839 he recseived the Copley 
medal of the Royal So(uety, and lie also received 
the Prussian order “ pour le merite.” He died in 
1858, and was buried at Keiisal Gretni. There is an 
oil portrait of him by Pickersgill at the Limiean 
Society, and he was commeraornted by Smith in 
the genus Prumnia, Humboldt styled him 
“ botanicorum facile princeps.” A collected edition 
of Brown’s iiiiscellarieous botanical works was pnib- 
lished in 1866. 

Brown, Samxteb, cliemist, grandson of the 
author of the Self inter p-retbuf DiMc, was boim in 
1817 at Haddington. Educated at the Edinburgh 
High school and University, he graduated M.D. 
in 1839. He devoted his attention chiefly to 
chemistry, and became possessed of the idea, that 
elements usually considered simple and primary 
might be resolved into one another. He also con- 
tributed to general literature, publishing in 1850 
the tragedy of Galileo. His Lectures on the Atomic 
Theory, and Essays Scientife and Literary were 
published in 1858. He died in 1856 in Edinburgh. 

Brown, Thomas, metaphysician, was born in 
1778 at Kirkinabreck, Kirkcudbright. After a few 
years’ study at the University of Edinburgh he 
began the practice of medicine in 1806, and in 1810 
Dugald Stewart, professor of moral philosophy in 
the University, falling ill, he was chosen Stewart’s 
colleague and successor. Meanwhile he had dis- 
tinguished himself by his acute criticism on Dr. 
Darwin’s Zoonomia and his essay on Cause rmd 
Effect, the views in which were suggested by Hume. 
He also published some indifTerent poems, but his 
leading work is his I^ectures, whicii were brought 
out in book form after his death. His main addition 
to psychological science was his elevation of 
muscular .sensation int(j the rank of the sense.s, a 
point that has been subsequently developed by 
Professor Bain. He died in London in 1820. 

Brown, Thomas, miscellaneous writer, was 
born in 1663 at Shifnal, Salop. He left CTnist- 
chiirch, Oxford, somewhat suddenly, through his 
irregularities, and perhaps also on account of his 
clever application of Martial’s epigram, Non amo 
te, Sabidi,” etc., to the Doan of Christchurch, Dr. 
Fell. Brown rendered it thus ; — 

I do not love thee, Dr. Fell, 

The rea.son why I cannot tell ; 

But this I know, and know full well, 

1 do not love thee, Dr. Fell.” 
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He came to London, where he made a precarious 
livelihood by writing poems of a satirical nature, 
pamphlets, letters, etc., witty, It is true, hut coarse 
and scurrilous. He led a licentious life, which 
teriuiniited in 1704, and he was interred in the 
cloisters of ‘Westminster Abbey, near his friend, 
Mrs. Aplira Eehn. 

Brown, Sie ‘^Villiam, was born in 1784 at 
Ballymena, co. Antrim. After a few years spient in 
the ihiited States, he returned to Liverpool, and 
entered upon a singularly successful mercantile 
career as a generai merchant. He took a keen 
interest in local alfairs, among his most munificent 
gifts being the founding of the Liverpool public 
library, at a cost to himself of £40,000. From 
1846 to 1859 he represented South Lancashire in 
Parliament, and in 1863 was created a baronet. He 
was a strong advocate of a decimal coinage. He 
died in 1864 at Liverpool. 

Brown Coal. [Lignite.] 

Brown Bowder is a special variety of gun- 
powder largely used for modern heavy ordnance. 
Its ordinary coniposition is : Saltpetre 79, sulphur 
3, and cliarcoal 18 parts, the charcoal being made 
from straw and carbonised by a secret process. 
The finished powder is made lip into hexagonal 
prisms with an axiid perforation. It gives high 
velocity combined with moderate pressure ; it does 
not readily ignite, and when iinconfined it burns 
without explosion. Another name for it is Cocoa 
Powder. 

Browne, Hablot Knight, artist, was born in 
1815 at Kennington, London. After an apprentice- 
ship to an engra ver, he in 1833 gained the Society 
of Arts’ medal for an etching of John GU2>hi's 
Itaee, and in 1836 succeeded Seymour as illustrator 
of Plchmeh Papers, and under the jpseudonym of 
“ Phiz.” Besides being associated with Dickens 
throughout many of the latter's novels, Browne also 
did illustrations for Lever, Ainsworth, Fielding, 
and Smollett. His work places him in the first 
rank of nineteenth century caricaturists, and 
although while his strengtli endured he was unceas- 
ingly active, lie was saved only from starvation at 
the end, by an annuity from the Royal Academy. 
Struck with paralysis in 1867, he died at West 
Brighton in 1882, 

Browne, Robeet, “ the first seceder from the 
Cliurch of England,” and founder of the Brownists, 
was born about tlie middle of the sixteenth centuiy 
at Tolethorpe, Rutlandshire. Graduating at Cam- 
bridge ill 1572, he became a. schoolmaster in London 
and used to preach on Sundays in tlie open air at 
Islington. After a further stay at Cambridge he 
was ordained, and thereafter proceeded openly to 
preach “against the calling and authorising^ of 
preachers by bishops.” He established a body of 
worshippers on congi‘egatioiial lines at Norwich, 
and in 1581, having to seek refuge in Holland, he 
gathered some followers there. He subsequently 
returned to England, and becoming reconciled to 
the Established Church, was appointed rector of 
Achurch, Northamptonshire in 1591. Notwithstand- 
ing this, the Brownists themselves continued 


staunch, and in process of time became known as 
Congregationalists or Independents. Browne him- 
self wms imj)risoned for assaulting a constable, and 
died in Northampton gaol about 1633. 

Browne, Sie Thomas, writer and xfiiysician, 
was born in 1605 in London. Educated at Oxford, 
he studied medicine, graduating M.D. at Leyden in 
1633, and setting up in practice at Norwich in 
1637. It is, however, not so much as a doctor as 
the author of the Psligio Medici or A Physician- s 
Relifjkm that Browne is best known. It is supposed 
to have been writtem 4n 1635, and the iiianuscript 
being x^assed about among his piivate friends, it 
wTis surreptitiously published in 1642. This com- 
pelled the author to publish an authoidsed edition, 
which w^as done in 1643. The book at once attracted 
the attention of the learned throughout Europe, 
being translated into various languages, and 
honoured with insertion in the Index Mxpuryado'rius. 
Browne’s next book, Pseudodoxia Pjndendea, or In- 
(jniries into very many received Tenets and com monly 
presumed Truths, which exambied prove hit Vulgar 
and Common Urrors, axDpeared in 1 646, and heightened 
the author’s literary reputation as well as displayed 
his learning. In 1658 his JIgdriotaphia, Urn 
Burial; or a Ijiseourse of the Sejmlch^al ZUns 
lately found in Korfolh, and The Garden of Cyprus, 
or the Quinounolal Lozenge, net-worh Plantations of 
the Ancients, artificially, naturally, mystleally con- 
sidered, ax3peared~the former being a treatise on 
the burial customs in different countries and 
different times, the latter being a fantastic attempt 
to show that the number five pervaded the horti- 
culture of the ancients, and reciuTed throughout 
plant-life. These works ranked him amongst the 
first antiquaries, and in 1665 he was appointed an 
honorary member of the College of Physicians. When 
Charles 11. visited Norwich in 1671 he conferred a 
knighthood on Browne. Other -writings of his Avere 
X^ublished after his death, which occurred in 1682. 
He was buried in St. Peter’s, Maucroft, Norwich, 
and his coffin was accidentally split open by some 
workmen in 1840, Tlie bones were found to be in 
good preservation, even the auburn hair being still 
fresh. His skull is now preserved under a glass 
case in the museum of Norwich hosx>ital. 

Browne, Ulysses Maximilian, Count, was 
born in 1705 at Basel. Entering the Austrian army, 
he became a field marshal and commanded the 
Austrians at Ijobositz (1756) in the Seven Years’ 
war. He received his death wound at the battle of 
Prague, and expired in 1757. 

Browne, William, poet, was born in 1591 at 
Tavistock. While still only twenty-two he published 
book i. of Britannia's Pastorals, which was well 
received, and still holds a distinguished x^lace in 
English x“>oetry. His next leading xJroduction was 
The Bheplierdts Pipe, which appeared in 1614. 
Regarding Browne’s life little is known. In 
1624 he became tutor to Robert Dormer. Earl of 
Carniirvon, and subsequently entered the family of 
the Herberts at Wilton, where he “ got wealth and 
purchased an estate.” He died about 1610 at 
Dorking. 
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Brownian MEoirements, the. .vibratory 
motions of siuall soli^l pjirticleB in liquid. They may 
be studied with a microscope by means of particles 
of g'ambog-e suspended in water, which will bt'. 
,1'ound to havt^ this continual vibratory motion. 
The exacit cause is nnkiiown, but the degree of the 
effect depends on the surface tension of the liquid 
used. 

Brownie, a domestic goblin, common in Euro- 
13oan folk-lore, supposed to do house and farm woi’k 
at night in return for a bowl of cream, and on the 
condition that he was not watched. The gist of the 
legends concerning the Brownie will be found in 
Milton (^IJ Allegro, 105-114), and belief in him 
lingered till very recently — if, indeed, it is yet 
extinct — in the North of England, where he was 
known as “ Hob.” Dr. Atkinson (JArty Years in a> 
Moorland Parish, 1891) tells of a farm in Cleveland 
where “ Hob,” so long as he was not spied ux^on, did 
much excellent work at- night. 

Browning, Elizabeth Babebtt (born 1806, 
died 29tli June, 1861), more pi'ojierly Elizabeth 
Barrett Moulton-Barrett Browning, was horn in 
London, a daughter of Mr. Moulton, a wealthy 
Jamaica planter, who added the name of Barrett to 
his own. She began to write poetry at ten, and in 
1827 juiblished anon 3 mionsly her first volume of 
versos, an Essay on 3iind, with a number of smaller 
poems. In 1833 she sent to press a translation of 
HSschvlus’ Pro methens Bound and a collection of 
Misoellaneous Poems. She was alread}^ a student 
of Greek pliilosophj^, as well as of Greek poetry ; 
she also acquired a mastery of Hebrew, as well 
as of Italian and other modern languages, and 
all this notwithstanding her state of chronic ill- 
health, Though a. delicate infant, she had grown 
to be a fairly-strong and high-spirited girl, when, 
at about the age of fourteen, she met with in- 
jury to her spine, which permanentl.v iinder- 
juined her health. In 1837 a blood-vessel broke 
iqxm her lungs and endangered her life. This, 
however, did not prevent her from publishing The 
Seraphim and other Poems in the following year. 
In the summer of 1839 her health received another 
shock : her fa^^oiirite brother and two friends were 
drowned before her eyes at Torquay. It was not 
till 1840 that she could be taken back to London — 
to Gloucester Place, where, in a darkened room, she 
lived in seclusion for six years, enduring mucli 
l>ain, but always writing or reading. In 1844 she 
|)ublished her touching Cry of the Children. In 
the following year she became acquainted with 
Robert Browning, and was married to him at 
St. Pancras church, on September 12th, 1846, in 
strict inivacy. Her father never forga,ve her 
disregard of his authority; but in every other 
respect the marriage abundantly justified itself. 
Her health gra, dually improved, and for some years 
she lived at a higher xjhysical level. To this period 
belongs her best work. In 1850 apj^eared her 
Sonnets from the Portuguese, written some time 
before, in which she sings out her love under the 
thin disguise of a fictitious title. This was followed, 
in 1851, by Casa GuUli, and this in 1856 by her 
longest poem, Aurora Leigh, “a novel in verse.” 


In 1S60, the .year before her death, came her Poems 
hfore Congress ; hovLast Poems were ];)ul dished by 
her sorrowing husband in 1862. Tin* di'Iects in 
Mrs. Browning's work are occasional roughness of 
versification and forcing of plirase, lack of variety, 
want of humour, and — more serious still — absence 
of reserve. Its merits, however — its s|)Iendid 
pourtra^'a! of a romantic x)assioii, strong vet })ure, 
its wealth and magnificence of metaphor, its social 
enthusiasm, its spirit of freedom, its spiritual signi- 
ficance — are such as to give her indisputable right 
to the foremost xilace among x^oetesses. 

Browning, Robeet (born 7th May. I8J2. died 
12th December, 1889), was born at Caiubrnwell, his 
father being a clerk in the Bank of EnghiTu.1, while 
Ills mother was the daughter of William Wiedemann, 
a Hamburg-German shipownm-, who had settled in 
Dundee and married a Scotswoman. His mother, 
while of saintly character, was not remarkable for 
mental gifts, and save his love of music, which he 
may have inherited from her, and a. nervons im- 
XDressibility which in him was heightened into the 
X)oetic temperament, the gifts of the poet, so far 
as they were hereditary, are to be traced mtluir to 
his father, who was a man of wide and curious 
reading and much general culture. 'Jdll nearly’ 
fourteen Robert went to a iirivnte school at 
Beckham, kex)t by tlui Rev. 'i'homas Read^"; he then 
studied under a French tiPor i\t liorne, and for a 
term or two attende'l a Greek class at University 
College, afterwards taking a continental tour. In 
his twelfth year he wrote a number of XJoem.s, which 
he and his friends sought, without success, to pub- 
lish, under the title Incondita, At the age of eighteen 
he decided to take to poetry as a profession, and, as 
a preparatory measure, i‘ead through tlic whole of 
Johnson’s JDwHonarg / His first poem, Pauline, 
appeared when he was twent 3 ’'-one, in 1 833. Though 
little noticed, it was favourably reviewed in the 
Monthly liepository, by W. J. Fox, who was the first 
to ‘‘ discover” the new poet. In 1835, having in the 
interval spent some time in Russia, he piihlisluid 
\\\% Paracelstis, adrainatici)ocm of nearly 4,000 lines, 
winch attracted little more attention than Pauline. 
In 1837 he wrote his first tragedy, Strafford, for 
Macread 3 % who produced it at Covent Garden on 
the 1st of May ; it wx‘nt through five performances, 
which was for those days a respectable run. Hi.s 
next poem, Sordello, was kept back till 1840 ; it is 
quite the most obscure of his works, and probably 
injured the rex)utation he was by this time begin- 
ning to acquire. Between 1841 and 1846 he brought 
out" liis Bells and Pomegranates, containing three 
plays, four tragedies, and a number of JJramatie 
Bomances and Jjgries, including some of his most 
jjopular pieces. A Blot in the Eeuicheon was px'o- 
duced by Macready at Drury Lane on the 11th of 
Februarjq 1843, but it was not a success, and was the 
occasion of lasting estrangement between Browning 
and his actor-friend. In 1846 occurred his marriage 
with Elizabeth Barrett (sec above) ; thenceforward, 
for nearly fifteen years, Florence was his home, 
though he occasionally visited England. In 1850 
two of his longest religious poems, Christmas Eve 
and Easier Bay, saw the light ; in 1852 he wrote 
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a ])rosc introdnction to some Letters of Shelley, 
afterwards shown to be spnrions; and in 1855 
a.])peared the poems by which, with some of the 
Dra.matio liommimsanil LyTics, l\Q will pa’obably be 
best known to posterity, his Men mid Women. 
Ummcbtls PcTso)i<o followed in 1864. In 1868 his 
longest work, The Mbuf and the Booh, in four vols. 
(2L116 lint^s), began, to appear, being completed in 
1869. In 1871 lie produced llerre Biel, Balmis- 
ilo)is Adventure, and Prince Tlolienstiel-Sclmmujau ; 
in 1872, Plfinc at the Phir ; in 1873, Bed Cotton 
Myht-cajj Country ; in 1875, AQ'lstophcmes' Ajmloyy, 
and The Inn Aihnn ; in 1876, Pacchiarotto, and 
other poems; in 1877, another translation, The 
Ayamemnon of yhJschylus ; in 1878, La Salsiaz, with 
The Two Poets of Croisic ; and in 1879, the lirst set 
of .DramaPic Idylls, a second series appearing in 
1880. In 1883 ^vas published Jocoserla ; in 1884, 
FerisMalis Pa/nelcs ; in 1887, Parleyiwjs ; and in 
1889, Asolmido. The poet’s death took place at 
Yenice, on the day Asolando appeared, but not 
before tlie news of its realised success had been 
conimunicated to him. As he could not be buried 
witli his wife at Florence, he was brought home 
to England and interred in Westminster Abbey 
on the last day of the year. The time is not yet 
ripe, nor nearly ripe, for determining Browniing's 
precise place among Englisli poets. It was not till 
niote than a generation after the appearance of 
Pauline that he was aocepted in England as a 
great writer of verse ; but for some years before his 
death he had come to be regarded as one of the 
two greatest Victorian poets. His works written 
for the stage, though vivid and sinew^y, are often 
marred by over-snbtlety, and are not likely to gain a 
foothold thei’e. His genius probably touched its high- 
water mark in the Men and Women, for although 
The Biny and the Booh abounds with passages and 
even whole sections of rare splendour and piower, the 
scheme of the poem is metaphysical rather than 
poetic. His workmanship was undeniably defective, 
although on the other hand it must be said that to 
him poetry is indebted for a new sense of the capa- 
bility of a,n important poetic form, the monologue ; 
and that his command of rhymes, and particularly 
of grotesque rhyin es, was quite exceptional. What- 
ever be the rank assigned him by posterity in the 
poetic hierarchy, it is difficult, when we think 
of the numher and quality and variety of his gifts, 
and of his amazing fertility, not to feel that in 
endowment, as distinct from achievement, he was 
superior to a, ny English poet since Milton. 

Brownson, Obestes Augustus, writer, was 
born in 1808, at Stockbridge, Vermont. He adopted 
at diiferent times various shades of religious opinion, 
being successively a Presbyterian, Universalist, 
Unitarian, and Koman Catholic. Amongst his 
writings were The ,S}r^ri^5-i^;<^./;y;^rand The American 
BeymhUc, its Constitution, Tendencies, and Destiny. 
He died in 1876 at Detroit. 

Bniat, Armaxd J., French naval officer, was 
born in 1796. As vice-admiral he commanded the ' 
French fleet in the Black Sea, in 1855, and co- 
operated with Rear-Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons in 


the operations against Kertcli, Yenikale, Berdiansk, 
Anapa, etc., and against Sevastopol ; and was 
present at the capture of Kinburn. He died towards 
the close of the same year. 

Bruce, the name of a family descended from a 
Norman knight, Robert de Brus, who came over 
with the Conqueroi*, and who obtained extensive 
grants of lands in Northumberland. Later the 
family received additional grants in Annandale from 
David I., and so took rank among tlie territorial 
lords of Scotland. Among the more renowned of 
the Bruces were ; — (1) Robert Bruce, wlio was 
born in 1210, and was the rival of John Baliol for 
the Scottish crown on the death of Margaret, “ the 
Maiden of Norway.’' He claimed as the grandson 
of David, Earl *of Huntingdon, by the second 
daughter Isabel, while Baliol claimed as the great- 
grandson by the eldest daughter. Edward I. 
arbitrated in favour of Baliol in 1292, and to avoid 
swearing fealty to Baliol, Bruce, who died in 1295, 
resigned his Annandale estate to his eldest son. 
(2) Robert Bruce, Earl of Carriok, eldest son of 
the preceding, accompanied Edward I. to Palestine 
in 1269, and fought on the side of the English in 
the battle of Dunbar, when he applied in vain to 
Edward for the Scottish crown. He married 
Marjory, Countess of Garrick, in 1271, and died in 
1304, the eldest son being (3) Robert Bruce, one 
of the most famous kings of Scotland. He was born 
in 1274. In 1296, as Earl of Garrick, he paid homage 
to Edward I., and in the following yea,r assisted the 
English against Wallace. In 1298, however, he 
joined the national party, and in 1299 became one 
of the four regents of Scotland, of which John 
Comyn, nephew of Baliol, was the chief. For 
several years Bruce kept up an appearance of 
fidelity to Edward, and sometimes even resided a,t 
his Court, but the final severance came in 1306, 
when Bruce stabbed his rival Comyn, In the same 
year he was crowned king at Scone, and an English 
army was sent against him. Defeated twice, he 
disbanded his followers, and retired to Rathlin 
Island, on the N. coast of Ireland. Here he 
remained all winter, and he was supposed to have 
died, when suddenly in the spring of 1307 he landed 
on the Garrick coast and defeated the English at 
London Hill. He soon cleared the English garrisons 
out of Scotland, excepting that stationed at Stirling 
Castle. It was to the relief of this garrison that the 
English forces were advancing under Edward II. in 
1314, when Bruce encountered them a, t Bannock- 
burn (q.v.) on June 24th. In 1317 he went to 
Ireland to the aid of his brother Edward, who was 
king of that country, and on his return made 
reprisals upon England for lier inroads upon Scot- 
land during his absence. At last, in 1328, by the 
treaty of Northampton, the independence of Scot- 
land and Bruce’s right to the throne were recognised. 
He himself fell a victim to leprosy, and in 1329 died 
at Cardross castle, on the Firth of Clyde. He was 
married — first to Isabella, a daughter of the Earl of 
Mar, by whom he had a daughter, Marjory, the 
mother of Robert II. ; second to Elizabeth, daughter 
of Aymer de Burgh, Earl of Ulster, by whom he had. 
a son, David II. 
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Bruce, Ep wakd, King of Ireland, and brother of 
Eobert I. of Scotland, was in 1315 offered the 
crown of Ireland by the Ulster chiefs on condition 
of his aiding them against the Engiish. After his 
successes he w-as crowned in 1316 at Carrickfergns. 
Two years hiter, liowever, he was slain at Dundalk 
in battle. 

Bruce, James, traveller, was born in 1730, at 
Kinnaird, Stirlingshire. Educated at Harrow and 
Edinburgh University, he began business in London 
as a wine merchant. In 1763 he became consul- 
general at Algiers, and in 1768 set out for Cairo, 
navigated the Nile as far as S^-ene, crossed the 
desert to the Red Sea, and after spending some 
months in Arabia Felix arrived at the Abyssinian 
capital, Gondar, in 1770. In the same year he 
reached the sources of the Abawi, which he 
mistook for the source of the Nile. After quite a 
couple of years’ enforced stay in Abyssinia, he 
returned to Cairo, and, visiting France and Italy, to 
Scotland in 1774. In 1790 his Travels to Discover 
the Sources of the Nile in the years 17GS~7S Avere 
published, and excited the incredulity of many on 
account of tlie curious accounts of the manners and 
customs of the Abyssinians. Though he received 
the personal notice of the king, he Avas hurt, on 
his return, that no honour was conferred on him, 
and it was only the instigation of friends and the 
need of occupying his mind that induced him to 
write his travels. He died at Kinnaird of a fall on 
the stairs in 1794. 

^ Bruce, Michael, poet, w^as born in 1746 at 
Kinneswood, in the parish of Portmoak, Kinross- 
shire. Though only a AveaA'er’s son and a herd boy, 
he yet in 1762 managed to go to Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. In 1765, his ultimate aim being the ministry, he 
became schoolmaster, but died in two years. His 
poems, of which the chief was the Megy on his own 
approaching death, were published in 1770 by the 
Rev. John Logan. Among the collection was an 
Ode to the Ouckoo, which Logan claimed as his own, 
and the real authorship of which, whether Bruces 
or Logan’s, is among the vexed questions of literary 
controversy. 

Bruchsal, a town of the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
is situated on the Salzbacb, and is 14 miles from 
Carlsruhe. From the eleventh to the beginning of 
the present century it was the seat of the Bishop 
of Spires. It has an old castle of the twelfth 
century, now a prison, and does a considerable trade 
in cigars and Avine. There is also a tine palace 
belonging to the Grand Duke of Baden. 

Brucine,an alhahld of composition 
found Avith several others in mix vomica and St. 
Ignatius’ bean. It crystallises in prisms, .soluble in 
water and alcohol, and is characterised by giving 
a fine red colour with nitric acid. It is closely 
allied in its action to strychnine (q.v.), but is more 
readil}’- soluble than the latter. 

Briiclceaiau, a small town and watering-place 
of Bavaria, is situated on the Sinn, and is 16 miles 
north-west of Kissingen, Tlie mineral siDiings are 
recommended mainly for ner\'ous and cutaneous 
aifections. 


Brueys, Fean^ois I’ai^l, a. very gallant Frencli 
naval officer, was born in 1753. In 1797, as rear- 
admiral, he cruised in command of a squadron in the 
Mediterranean, and in the following year, as vice- 
admiral, in the Orient, 120, comma, nc led the lleet 
which was practically d(^stroy(Hl by Lord Nelson at 
the battle of the Nile on August 1st. In that action 
he was twice severely wounded, a.nd later AA'as almost 
cut in two by a round shot. He declined to go 
below, saying: “A French admiral should die on 
liis quarter-deck;” and in a quarter of an hour he 
breathed his last. 

Bruges, one of the most flourishing commercial 
cities of Belgium, is situated in a fertile ] lain which 
is intersected by the canals of Ghent, Ostend, and 
Sluys. These connect the city with the sea, which 
is about eight miles awaA", and over them are np- 
Avards of fifty swing bridges to allow the passage of 
vessels. It is from the circumstance of having so 
many bridges that Bruges derives its name. It has 
also some remarkable buildings, noteworthy amongst 
which are the church of Notre Dame, with its lofty 
spire and tomb of Charles the Bold, the cathedral 
of St. Sauveur, containing the stalls of the Knights 
of the Golden Fleece, the Halles, in whose Gothic 
belfry are the finest cjhimes in the world, and the 
Hotel de Ville, with a, library of 100,00(4 volumes. 
There are also interesting art Avorks by Jan van 
Eyck, Memling, the Van Oosts, and Michael Angelo, 
to whom the sculpture of the Vlrf/m and Child in 
the church of Notre Dame is attributed. Among 
its manufactures are lace, for which it is celebrated, 
linens, woollens, cottons, starch, distillery, sugar- 
refining, and shipbuilding ; and its canal communi- 
cations and position at the junction of several 
railways make it a great trading centre. It dates 
from the third century, and became a leading mart 
of the Hanseatic League, and the centre of the 
commercial world— a position that it lost through 
the blighting breath of religious persecution. It 
became incorporated with Belginm in 1830. 

Brugg*, a Swiss town in the canton of Aargau, 
is situated on the Aar. It is near the site of 
Vindon'ma, the leading Roman station in Helvetia, 
and also the Abbey of Konigsfelden, in Avhose 
vaults are inteiTcd iminy members of the House of 
Hapsburg. 

Brugscli, Heinbich Kabl, Egyptologist, was 
born in 1827 at Berlin. He first went to Egypt in 
1853, and engaged in Mariette’s excavations at 
Memphis. After a journey to Persia in 1860 he 
Avas appointed to the chair of Oriental languages at 
Gottingen, In 1869 he again returned to Egypt, 
not coming back till 1883, when he had been 
created a bey and a pasha by the Egyptian govern- 
ment. Among his jinmeroiis works, which are of 
the first rank, the chief are Oeoyrax)hnche In- 
schrlften altdgyptischer Denlim(ilm\ Gesch/lchte 
Eijfptens miter den Pharaonen, Dlctlonnalrc Geo- 
yraphique de Vancienne Eyypte, Travels m Pgypf 
'De7)ioti€ Grammar^ and Demotic and IDeroglyphie 
Dictmmry. 

BriiM, LIbinbich, Count von, statesman, was 
born in 1700 at Weisscnfels. Having served as a 
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I)arg*e to the Duchess of Saxe- Weissenf els, he rose 
by ^ his tact to the position of prime minister of 
Augustus III., King of Poland, to gratify whose 
prolligate wislies he recklessly squandered the 
resources of tlie state. Briihl also enriched him- 
self Jind lived in greater magnificenoe than even 
the king himself. Plis library of 62,000 volumes is 
now one of the chief features of the royal library 
at Dresden. He died in 1763. 

Bmix, Eustache de, a distinguished French 
naval officer, was born in 1759, and was a commo- 
dore in the hrst I'epnblican fleet that put to sea in 
1793, He was a rear-admiral in Yillaret’s fleet in 
the action with Lord Bridport off the Isle of Groix in 
1795, and next year commanded the fleet in Toulon. 
From April 28th, 1798, to March 14th, 1799, as vice- 
admiral, he was minister of marine, and "was ex- 
ceedingly aotive. In 1799 he commanded (with 
live rear-admirals under him) the fleet which left 
Brest on April 25th, and entered the Mediterranean. 
He was afterwards in command of the enormous 
flotilla which was destined for the invasion of 
England. He died in 1805. 

Brtimaire, the name adopted in 1793 by the 
first French republic for the second month of the 
republican year, extending from October 23rd to 
November 24th. The eighteenth Brnmaire of the 
eighth year of the republic (November 9th, 1799) was 
the date of the establishment of Napoleon’s power. 

Brummell, George Bryan, “Beau Brummell,” 
was born in 1778 in London. Educated at Eton 
and Oxford, he became acquainted witli the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards George IV., and was made by 
him a cornet in the 10th Plussars, the Prince’s own 
regiment. Under such a patron and with the 
assistance of £30,000 left him on his father’s death 
in 1794, he rapidly rose in society. At last he and 
the Prince quarreiled in 1813, and Brummell had to 
seek refuge from his creditors in Calais, where he 
was partly supported by remittances from his 
friends and partly by the remains of liis patrimony. 
In 1830 he was appointed consul at Caen, but on 
the post being abolished he was reduced to destitu- 
tion, and died in 1840, in the lunatic asylum of 
that city. 

Brunai, a tei'ritory of N.W. Borneo, covers an 
area of 18,000 square miles. The name of the 
ca.pital is Briinai, or Brunei, and it .stands on a river 
of the same name. Tlie inhabitants are chiefly 
Moham medans. [Borneo . ] 

Brunaiiburli, the scene of a. battle fought in 
937, between Atholstau and the Danes, Scots, and 
Celts, Its locality is not known, though an account 
of the engagement is preserved in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chromele. 

Brunck, Bichabd Franz Philip, scholar, was 
born in 1729 at Strasburg. After some military 
service in the Seven Years’ war, he resumed his 
studies and became an able critic and commentator 
of the classics. He published useful editions of 
Virgil, Apollonius Kbodius, Anacreon, Aristophanes, 
Sophocles, etc. His studies wore interrupted by 
the Revolution, and during the Terror he was 


imprisoned. After bis liberation he was so reduced 
that he was obliged to sell his library. He died in 
1803 at Strasburg. 

Brune, Guillaume Marie Anne, French 
marshal, was born in 1763 at Erives-la-Gaillardo. 
Entering the army in 1793, he sa w service in the 
Vendeau war, and in Italy under Massena. In 
1799 became commander of the army in Holland, 
from the northern part of which he drove the 
British and Russian forces. So signal were his 
services that in 1804 he received a inarshaPs baton, 
and in 1807 became governor-general of the 
Hanseatic towns. On Napoleon’s return from Elba 
he was placed in command in the S. of France, 
which he was compelled to surrender after 
Waterloo. Setting out for Paris, he was attacked 
by a mob of royalists, who brutally murdered him 
on August 2, 1815, at Avignon. 

Brunei, Isambard Kingdom, engineer, was 
born in 1806 at Portsmouth, At the age of twenty 
he assisted his father, Sir Marc Isambard Brunei, 
in the building of the Thames Tunnel; and as 
engineer to the Great Western Railway, to which 
he was appointed in 1833, he carried out his plans 
for the broad-gauge system, and had the construc- 
tion of all the works on the line. Among his chief 
works were the Or eat Western, the first 'steamshi]> 
employed in regular Atlantic service ; the Great 
^Britain, the first large vessel with a screw propeller ; 
and the Great Basiern. He also built Hungerford 
bridge at Charing Cross, the Clifton suspension 
bridge, and some of our principal docks. He died 
in 1859. 

Brunei, Sir Marc Isambard, engineer, was 
born near Rouen in 1769. Early exhibiting an 
aptitude for mechanics, he in 1786 entered the 
French navy. During the time of the revolution 
he found it necessary to flee for safety to the United 
States, and there, in 1794, his engineering career 
began in connection with the canal leading from 
Lake Champlain to the Hudson at Albany. In 
1799, coming to England, he was employed by the 
British Government in making block-pulleys for 
ships by machinery, according to plans of his own, 
instead of, as formerly, by hand. His machinery for 
this purpose — which was completed in 1806, and 
which on the first year’s work saved about £24,000 — 
Is still used ; and as a reward for his invention he 
received from Government £17,000. Besides being 
employed upon works of public utility, he also 
invented machines for making shoes witliout seams, 
wooden boxes, nails, and other minor ingenuities. 
His leading achievement, howevei*, was the Thames 
Tunnel, an undertaking twice previously attempted. 
This was begun in 1825, and completed in 1843. 
Amongst honours that befel Brunei were his 
appointment as fellow of the Royal Society in 1814, 
and as vice-president in 1832, and a knighthood in 
1841 ; he also belonged to various foreign societies. 
He died in 1849. 

BrunellescM, Filippo, architect, was born in 
1377 at Florence. After being a, goldsmith and a 
sculptor, he turned his sole attention to architecture, 
and visiting Rome with Donatello, he became 
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inspired with the traditions of the classical period, 
which lie sought to revive in axchitecture. His 
great work was the dome of the cathedral of Santa 
Maria at Florence, founded in 1296, entrusted to 
him about 14.07. 4.4ie possibility of this dome— -the 
largest diametrically in the world and the model 
followed l)y Micliael Angelo in the construction of 
St. Peter s — was denied by other architects, but, 
excepting the lantern in tlie summit, Brunelleschi 
lived to see it completed. Among other of his 
works were the Pitti Palace at Florence, the 
churches of San Lorenzo and Spirito Santo, and the 
Capella dei Pazza, He died in 1446, and was buried 
in the church of Santa Maria. 

Bninliilda, (1) in the epic poem, the Mhehm- 
genlled, the Queen of Iceland, and instigator through 
jealousy of the murder of her former lover Sigurd. 
(2) Wife of Sigebert, King of Austrasia. She, as 
regent for her grandsons, Theodebert II., King of 
Austrasia, and Theodoric II., King of Burgundy, at 
the beginning of the 7th century, shared with 
Fredegond, the former mistress of the King of 
Neiistria, and regent for the young Clotaire 11., 
and Brunhilda’s later rival, in the ruling of the 
whole Frankish world. In 613 she was ovei'thrown 
by the Australian nobility and put to death. 

Bruni, Leonardo, scholar, was born in 1369 
at Arezzo, and is generally named, in consequence, 
Leonardo Aretino. He became in 1405 papal 
secretary, serving as such under four popes, and 
from 1427 till his death in 1444 was secretary to 
the Florentine republic. Besides his Histonj of 
‘ Floroice and translations of leading Greek authors, 
he wrote biographies of Petrarch and Dante, and 
various other works of an historical character. 

Brunig*^ a pass in Switzerland, : connects tlie 
Bernese Oberland and the Forest Cantons. A rail- 
way was opened through it in 1888. . 

Briinn, city of Austria, capital of Moravia, is 
situated at the junction of the Scliwarzawa and 
the Zwittawa, by which rivers it is nearly sur- 
rounded. Besides a cathedral and other interesting 
ecclesiastical edifices, it has on the Spielberg, a bill 
behind the city, the castle in which Silvio Pellico 
was confined for about eight years. It is also one of 
the chief centres of the woollen industry in Austria, 
and is thereby known sometimes as the Moravian 
Leeds. Its S'ta,dttheatcr, opened 1882, is the first 
tlieatre on f he Continent that was lit by electricity. 
It was Kapoltjon’s headquarters in 1805 before the 
battle of Austerlitz. 

Brunaie, Robert op, a monk, belonged to the 
order of St. Gilbert of Sempringham, and flourished 
in the time of Edwards II. and HL His real name 
was Robert Mannyng, and his monastery was near 
the site of Bourn, Lincolnshire. He wrote amongst 
other things a book of moral anecdotes, entitled, 
Jlcundlynge Sgiine, and is noted for his deliberate 
adoption of English instead of French, so that, as 
he said, tlie common people iiiight “ haf solace and 
ganien in felanschip when tha sit samen.*' 

Bruunow, Philip, Count von, diplomatist, 
was born in 1797 a,t Dresden. Entering the Russian 
service in 1818, he in 1839 was sent to London 


on special business, becoming the accredited 
Russian aanbassador. Leaving London at the 
commencement of tlie war in 1851, he jointly with 
Count Orloff represented Russia in 185(5 at the 
conference of Paris. At t ho Loiulon conferences of 
1864 and 1871 he was again Russia’s representative. 
He died in 1875 at Darmstadt. 

BrunOy Giordano (born about 1458 at Kola), 
an Italian free- thinking eclectic philosopher of the 
Renaissance. Partly adopting principles culled here 
and there from ancient philosopliies, and partly 
working out a theory of his own, he was a determined 
opponent of the scholastic philosophy of the day. 
Very early in life he entered the Dominican order, but 
his advanced views soon caused his expulsion from 
the order and his fliglit from Italy. He tried to find 
refuge in Geneva, but found no favour in the eyes 
of the Calvinists, and wandered on, finally reaching 
Paris in 1579, where he was offered a chair of 
philosophy upon conditions that he did not see lit 
to accept, although he certainly delivered lectures 
there upon logic. In 1583 he went to England 
under the protection of Michel de Castelnau, the 
French ambassador, where he remained for about 
two years, and made the acquaintance of Sir Philiji 
Sidney and other worthies. He was naturally little 
pleased with what he considered the pedantic 
devotion to Aristotle which prevailed at Oxford, 
and he held a disputation there as to the compara- 
tive merits of the Aristotelian and Copernican 
systems of the universe. In 1586 he returned with 
Dc Castelnau to Paris, but very soon wandered, or 
was driven, on to Marburg. Wittenberg, Prague, and 
Zurich, from which place he accepted an invitation 
to Venice. Here he fell into the hands of the 
Inquisition, and was brought to Rome in 1593. 
After seven years of imprisonment he was excom- 
municated, and is said, but the point is doubtful, to 
have been burnt at the stake in 1600. His system 
of logic, though it professed to be based upon 
rationalistic i:)rinciples, shows traces of the 
Platonic theory of ideas, and is tinged with the 
colours derived from other systems. He was the 
forerunner of what lias been called Spinozism, and 
his fundamental idea was to find the unity that lies 
at the bottom of all phenomena. Like most others 
who have thought and written upon plulosophy, his 
ideas changed and developed. He appears to have 
changed from a kind of pantheism, in which matter 
and the informing intelligence are hardly distin- 
guishable, to a theory by which the phenomena of 
matter are the manifestation and realisation of a 
Divine intelligence. Among his chief works were 
Ash- Wednesday TMe Talk, an exposition of the 
Copernican theory ; Fxpnlsion of the lYmmphant 
Beast; On the One Sole Cause of Tkinys; On the 
Infinity of the Unirerse ami of Worlds : etc. 

BrxmOy Saint (1040-1101), the founder of the 
Carthusian Order. He was born and educated at 
Cologne, and at Rheims was appointed rector of 
studies in the schools of the diocese. In 1084 he 
retired with six companions to a mountain solitude 
near Grenoble, where he and they entered upon a 
life of great strictness, living in cells apart, and 
only meeting upon Sunday, ‘ The rule they adopted 
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was that of Sf. BiMierlicit. In 1089 he was surn- 
niouod to Koiiio by Po[)o Urban IL, wiio had been 
his pupil, and prefermtuit was oft’ered him, btit he 
declined ad honours, and withdrew to Calabria,, in 
whose solitudes he founded tire monastery of the 
towel- ■' (Della Torre)* where he dioil. His oanoni- 
satioii wa.s in laJI. 

Brnno the Great (925-968) was The third son 
of the Enijieror Henry the Fowler. In the reign of his 
brother Otho I. he became chancellor of the empire 
and Archbishop of Cologne, as w'ell as Duke of 
Lorraine, and he wars greatly devoted to the 
advancimient of learning and the reformation of the 
monasteries. 

Brunswick, a duchy iN'iug between Prussia,, 
Hesse, Hanover, and Saxony, and divided into six 
administrative circles, ddi'e southern part of the 
state is mountainous, but much of the rest of it is 
level, and belongs to the basin of the TFeser, with 
its tributaries tiic Aller, the Fuse, the Leine, and 
the Ccker. The Harz lias a severe climate, and 
tlie liarvests ai-e a. month behind the usual time, 
hut in the other parts the temperature is milder, 
and tlie harvest, cattle-breeding, and the work 
necessary in the forests a.re the mainstay of the 
people. "The Harz mountains produce gold, silver, 
lead, copper, iron, zinc, alum, vitriol, and salt, and 
Halmstiidt and Soeseii are noted for their mineral 
springs. The chief industries are spinning, weaving 
of flax, and brewing; and next come cloths, 
woollens, chemical products, and glass-work. The 
capital, Brunswick, is the cluef seat of trade, and 
good roads, a. railway line, and navigable rivers 
contribute to its convenience for commerce. 

The government of Brunswick is a hereditary 
nionarcliy, and there is a legislative assembly of 
representatives, and the duch}" has two votes in the 
federal assembly. The railways and a large pro- 
portion of the mines and forests belong to the 
st.ate. Most of the people are of Saxon origin, and 
the natural dialect of the state is Low German. 

The House of Brunswick was founded by Henry 
the Lion, and his grandson Otho, in 1235, was the 
first to hold the dukedom of Brunswick as a fief of 
the Em])irG. During the general upset of Europe 
consequent upon Ka])oleon’s actions the duchy 
of Brunswick formed part of the kingdom of 
Westplialia till after the battle of Leipsic, when 
the duchy was restored to Frederick William, son 
of Duke Charles 'William, who was killed at Aiier- 
stadt, and for whom his troops adopted the mourn- 
ing uniform which ga\'e them the name of “ Black’ 
Brunswickers.'’ On the death of Frederick William 
at Quatre Eras Ids possessions passed to his son 
Oharhis Frederick, who abdicated in 1831, and, 
after a life notorious for its many eccentricities, 
died chihlless in Geneva in 1873. At present the 
ducal seat is in abeyance, since, after the death, in 
1884, of the last Duke William the succession 
passed to the Duke of Cuml>erland, son of the de- 
throned king of Hanover, who refuses to recognise 
the new German constitution. In 1885 Prince 
Albrecht was made regent of the duchy. 

Brunswick, capital of the above-mentioned 
duchy, is on the Ocker, 143 miles from Berlin, and 


3( niiles S.E. of Hanover, It is an old city, once a, 
Hanseatic town aiid of much importance while tlie 
Hanseatic league prospered. It is irregularly built, 
and was contained by fortifications whicli, as at 
Brussels, Antwerp, and elsewhere, have now lie- 
come boulevards and promenades. It contains 
a university, an institute of forests and of agri- 
culture, and has an increasing trade in cloth, 
linen, gloves, mirrors, lacquer ware, tinplate, 
straw hats, tobacco, and beer, especially the beer 
called Mumme, which is a speciality of Brunswick. 
Of its public buildings the cathedral of St. Blaise, 
begun by Henry the Lion in 1176 and finished in 
14.69, is notable. In it is the tomb of Henry tlie 
Lion and his wife Matilda, daughter of Richard 
Coeur de Lion. Some interesting AvalL paintings 
wei'e discovered about forty years ago, buried 
beneath a coat of whitewash. The original ducal 
palace is now barracks, but there is a modern 
palace. The Rathhaus is an old Gothic building 
and has some interesting statues from Henry tile 
Fowler downwards, and the Cloth Hall is a good 
specimen of niedimval architecture. There" are 
several other noteworthy churches in the town, 
i among them St. Magnus's (1031) and St. Andrew’s. 

' with a spire of 318 feet. 

Brush, an instrument of varying sizes and 
shapes used for various purposes. When employeil 
for the removal of dirt or dust, stiff hairs or fibres 
are generally used, hogs’ bristles, wires, vegetrible 
fibres, strips of whalebone, etc., being the principal 
materials fur manufacture. For soft-haired brushes, 
such as are used by painters, the hairs of the camel, 
squirrel, badger, goat, polecat, etc., are required. 

Brush Discharge, in Electricity, means the 
discharge of the electricity from a, charged body 
into the surrounding air or other gas, by a process 
of connection. , It will take place most vigorously 
at the points or corners of the body, for at such 
places on the surface of a conductor the density of 
the electrical charge is greatest. Particles of air 
near some such point are electrified by induction 
and drawn into contact with the conductor, tliere- 
by receiving part of the charge. Possessing this, 
they are repelled on account of the tendency for 
two quantities of electricity of the same kind to 
increase their distance apart. Thus the charge in 
the body is carried off by the air, currents of 
which may be readily observed to proceed from the 
sharp corners and points during discharge. The 
brush discharge is faintly luininons, very small 
sparks occurring at the contact of the air particles 
\|dth the conductor. [Electricity, Inductiox, 
St. Elmo’s Fire.] 

Brush System. [Electric Lighting.] 

Brush Turkey, any individual or species of 
TalegaUus, a genus of Megapodes (q.v.), with one 
specie^f^om East Australia and another from New 
: Guinea! The popular naine was conferred bv 
on the first species from the sombre 
plumage and the wattles on tlie head and neck. 

f hese biiTls maybe generally seen in the Zoological 
ardenp,€£e^enfe Park. 
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BrusselSj the capital of the kingdom of 
Belgiiiiii, and the ciiicd; town of Boutli Brabant, is; 
about 50 miles from the sea, 27 from Antwerp, and 
193 from Paris. Jt is oii the top and sides of a hill 
sloping down towards tlio little river Senne, which 
is now arched over; and l>esides being the centre 
of the Bflgian railway system, which keeias it in 
t(.m(*h with F,ra,nce, Germany, and England, it has 
canals coniuading it with Charleroi and the Sambre, 
and witl] Antwerp byway of tlie Kupel, w'hich com- 
numicaites with tlio Scheldt at Rupelmonde a few 


is sometimes called, a niiniatnre Paris, and Paris 
is the city whielt it tak(\s as a, mod(^l ; atul 
thong’ll the park at Prnsstls with its Wnnxhall 
cannot rival the Poi.s of Paris, il is imt without its 
charms; The Grande Place, with its market and 
its noble town hall, and snrromide<l by luiildings 
dating’ from the Si»anish oee.npation, was the scumk' 
of the execution of Counts Eginont ainl Hoorn, and 
the Place des Martyrs contains the mouunient com- 
memorating those wlu) f(dl In the revolution of 
1830. The king's palace is near the park, and a 



miles a.bovo Antwerp, The cradle of the city was a 
little ma,rsliy island called Broeksel, close to the 
tSenne, where there was a church' in (510; but it has 
now grown and extended so as to form with its 
subniBs a po].>ulation of 450,000. The town is 
divided into tlie Old or Ijower Town, and the new 
or Upper, which is approached by the street Mon- 
tague de la, Corn’. The lower town is the more 
aiicient, and from an arclucological point of view 
the more interesting, and naturally the more un- 
healthy; the Upper Town contains most of the 
public/ buildings, and the fashionable part of the 
community. The old fortifications now form a 
series of boulevards surrounding the town, and a 
circular railway leads from the chief stations of 
the north and south to the station de Luxembourg, 
which terminates the line from Namur, Arlon, 
and the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. Brussels 


fine street leads from the Places Royale to the now 
Palais de Justice, one of the finest buildings in 
Europe, which cost more than £2,000,000. Its 
surroundings are not yet all that could be desired, 
since it is situated in a somewhat squalid part of 
the city ; these are being gra<lually cleared away, 
and doubtless the quarter will try to live up to 
the, Palais. The terraces of the IMlais command 
a sifiendid view of the country round Brussels 
especially in the direction of Soignies, Grocnendael, 
and Waterloo. The Place de la Monnaie contains 
the Mint, tlie Exchange, and the Theatre de la 
Monnaie. The church of St. Gudule is of the 13th 
century, and was the scene of the meeting of the 
first chapter of the Golden Eleece. Its carved, 
pulpit is a wonderfully elaborate structure, and is 
jconsidel-ed to be the masterpiece of Verbruggen. 
Brussels has many good fountains and other public- 
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monuments, among ■which is the quaint little 
Maiinekin Pis, who is said to be the oldest citizen 
of tlie towm, and wears a special dress upon gala 
days. The Alice Verte in the Lower Town is an 
agroeahle promenaded which runs parallel with the 
Mechlin canal, and leads towards Laeken, where 
tlie roya.] family chiefly reside. A visit to Brussels 
would not be complete without seeing the Mustie 
IViortz, ill the Quartier Leopold, containing tlie 
weird pictures of the most eccentric of Belgian 
painters. The Quartier Marollien, too, is -worth a 
visit if it is only to hear the curious patois, said to 
be a mixture of Spanish, Flemish, English, and 
Walloon, and throwing a curious light on the past 
history of Brussels. The town is of considerable 
manufacturing importance, among its industries 
Iteing the making of steam-engines and railway 
material, refining of sugar, the working of cotton 
aufl wool, porcelain, and the brewing of beer, 
especially the noted Lambic and Faro. The 
Brussels carpets are chiefly made elsewhere ; but a 
good deal of Brussels lace is really made in Brussels 
and tlie neighbourhood. There is also a good deal 
of carriage building. It was under Charles V. that 
Brussels became the capital of the Netherlands ; 
and for the fifteen 3 ^ears between the downfall of 
Napoleon and the re\'olution, the Hague and 
Brussels were alternately the seat of government. 

Brussels Sprouts, a variety of cabbage, 
Jirassiea olemcea^ forma (jenmifem^ producing 
numerous small axillary sprouts, like miniature 
cabbages. It originated in Belgium, and has long- 
been cultivated round Brussels, though not long 
generally grown in England. It is known to have 
sprung from the savoy (forma Jntllata), is very 
hardy, and is one of our most valued winter 
vegetables. 

Brut, or Betjtus, of date unknown. The grand- 
son or great-grandson of yEneas, who, after many 
adventures, came to the land now called England, 
and after warring with and overcoming a nice of 
giants who lived there, gave the land his own name 
•(Britain), and founded the city of New Troy, after- 
wards called London. At least, so say Geoffrey of 
Monmouth and other equally veracious historians. 

Brutus, Lucius Junius, a partly historical, 
partly legendary, character of Homan history, in the 
sixth century B.o. He was bitterly opposed to the 
rule of the Tarquins, as Tarquinius Superbus hfid 
put his elder brother to death and had seized his 
propert}', and Brutus liim.self had only escaped 
death by feigning to be an idiot, whence liis name— 
“ The Stupid.” When Lucretia was outraged by Sextus 
Tarquinius and killed herself, Brutus threw aside his 
feigned idiocy and put himself at the head of the 
popular movement which drove the Tarquins from 
Rome. He was one of the first two consuls, then 
called prtetors, and during his tenure of office he sen- 
tenced to death his two sons who had had a share 
in a conspiracy for a restoration of the kings, and 
watched their execution, thus becoming the example 
and model for all stern fathers. He fell in, single 
combat with Aruns in the battle that arose from 
the attempt of the Etruscans to restore the Tarquins. 


The matrons of Rome mourned for a year “the 
avenger of woman’s honour,” and a statue in the 
Capitol was decreed to him. 

Brutus, Marcus Junius {85 b.c.-42 e.c.), a 
descendant of the Brutus above mentioned, who 
was educated carefully, and at first practised as an 
advocate. In the civil war which then raged he 
espoused the side of Bompey, although the" latter 
had ordered the death of Brutus’s* father. After 
the downfall of Pompey, Julius Cmsar took Brutus 
into favour and subsequent!}^ appointed him 
governor of Cisalpine Gaul. Although he appears 
to have given satisfaction in his government, the 
profession of politics was not his vocation, and. like 
many other studious men who adopt that line, his 
theories lacked the tempering alloy of practical 
wisdom, and he became a dangerous visionary 
ready at once as a tool to the hand of the crafty 
Cassius, who lured him into the plot against the 
life of Ctesar, his benefactor and intimate friend. 
Forced by popular opinion to fly from Rome, he 
with Cassius held the province of Macedonia against 
Antony and Augustus, but his defeaf at the battle 
of Philippi caused him to thro-w himself upon his 
sword to avoid being taken prisoner. 

Brux, a city of the Austrian kingdom of 
Bohemia, on the river Bila, 70 miles from Prague, 
It consists of the old town and three suburbs, and 
is in the neigbbourliood of extensive coal-pits, and 
of mineral springs, including tlie famous one of 
Seidlitz. The inhabitants are largely employed in 
working the coal, and in preparing the salts for 
exportation. 

Bryant, Jacob (1715-1804), an English man of 
letters, educated at Eton anti at King’s College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated (B.A, 1740 and 
M.A. 1744). He returned to Eton as private tutor 
of the Marquis of Blandford, and accompanied him, 
wdien Duke of Marlborough, to the Continent as 
private secretary. On his return after the Duke’s 
death he received an appointment in the Ordnance, 
and was able to devote himself to his favourite 
pursuit of literature. Pie was a voluminous writer 
on mythology and its interpretation, and on classical 
and Biblical antiquities, but none of his -writings 
has any permanent value. 

Bryant, William Cullen (1794-1878), 
American poet and journalist, born at Cummington 
in Massachusetts. He was trained for the bar, but 
soon abandoned it for literature, and especiall}?- 
journalism. In 1825 he edited the JVew York 
Meview, and afterwards became assistant-editor, 

, and in 1829 editor-in-ebief of the Ereomuj Post. 
He took a considerable part in the controversy upon 
the slavery question, being upon the anti-slavery 
side. His poems have had much success in America, 
though they cannot be said to have made much 
way in England. 

Brydges, Sm Samuel Egerton (17()2-1837), 
an English antiquary and general man of letters. 
He was bom af Wootton House, in Kent, and was 
educated at Maidstone, Canterbury, and Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, and wms called to the bar, but 
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devoted liiuiself chiofl.y to liteniture. He raised an 
unsuccessful claim (or rather persuaded his brother 
to do so) to the baroii}^ of; Cliaiidos, but in 1814: he 
received a baronetcy. He sat for six years' in 
Parliainont for the borough of Maidstone, but in 
1818 he went abroad and s})eiit most of the liest of 
his life tliere, dying' eventually at Geneva, He was 
a volLuuiJioiis writer, publishing* both novels and 
poetry, and he also did more useful work as an 
editor, bringing' out, among other things, some small 
editions of rare Elizabethan works, and a Ceusura 
Llterarla of old English books, with other works 
of antiquarian interest. He also xuiblished an 
autobiography. 

Bryony, the populni- name of two \'ery dis- 
similar British climbing plants, Bri/oma, diolca, the 
white or red bryony, a ciicurbita.ceous plant, and 
Taunts cotmmtnls, the black bryony, belonging to 
the monocotyledoiions order iJioseorcaccfu, The 
white bryony, the only British, cucurbitad, has a 
tuberous underground stem ; downy, edible, annual 
shoots, resembling' asparagus when boiled ; ten- 
drils ; angular, light-green leaves ; dicecious or 
moncecious greenish-yellow pentamerous flowers 
with sinuous anthers and a scarlet berry. The 
tuber and fruit are acrid, emetic and purgative, and 
the former is sometimes sold by herbalists as 

mandrake.” The black bryony, the only British 
ret)resentative of the yams (Bloscoreacere), has also 
an acrid tuber which sends up shoots that are edible 
when boiled. It climbs by twining, having no 
tendrils ; has heart-shaped, acuminate, glossy dark- 
green leaves, which turn bronze-purple in a,utumn ; 
inconspicuous trimerous flowers in greenish racemes 
and red berries. The name bryony comes from 
tlie Greek bruo, to grow, in allusion to the rapid 
growth of the annual shoots. 

Bi^yopliylliim, a genus of plants belonging to 
the Crassulaceru or house-leek family, having a bell- 
shaped, four-cleft calyx, tetramerous corolla and 
numerous glands at the base of its carpels. The 
best-known species is JB. mlijctmtui, a native of 
Madagascar, Mauritius, and the Moluccas, the 
fleshy pinriately-lobed lea\’os of which form buds 
at the notches on their margins ca.pable of growing 
into new plants. 'ITiis case lias often been quoted 
in illustration of the foliar nature of carpels and 
the homology of most ovules with marginal buds. 

Bryopliyfca, or MusciNiCyE. one of the main 
divisions or sub-kingdoms of tiie vegetable kingdom, 
ranking in any linear treatment next above the 
Thallophyta, or Algie and Fungi, and below the 
Bteridophyta. or ferns tind fern -allies. They agree 
with tlie Thallophytes in having only cellular tissue ; 
but many cells in the leaves and stems of Sj?7ia{/mm 
and some other mosses have spiral thickening- 
bands, as have also the remarkable long fusiform 
cells known as “elaters,” which occur with the, 
spores in most Hepatiem, or liverworts. The leaves 
of mosses have also a long central cell foreshadow- 
ing the midrib, and in some of the higher forms 
there is also an axial strand resembling, the pro- 
cambium of vascular plants. Though the leaves of 
hepatics and of most mosses are only one cell 
39 


thick, a distinct “ epidermis ” with “stomata” or 
transpiration-spen-es is dill;erentiat(;d on sonic luoss- 
capsiiles. The marked distinction betwinm stem 
and leaf separafos the Bry(q.)hyta froiu almost all 
thallophytes, though in the J/a?'tdiaufJacea\ or 
liverworts proper, the stem is thalloid. Growth by 
‘innovations,” or new slioots becoming detached 
by the decay of their bases, is common among 
bryophytes, as among algic ; whilst the asexmil 
production of “ gemmie,” or small groups of cells 
capable of growing into new plants, is particularly 
characteristic of the sub-kingdom, 4’he function 
of roots is performed in this group by simple hair- 
like bodies, and the leaves never have the complex 
branching familiar to us in the ferns. From the 
Bteridophyta the Bryophyta are separated in the 
most mai'ked manner by the nature of their “alter- 
nation of generations.” The spore of a bryophyte 
generally contains chlorophyll, and on germinating 
on moist earth gives rise to branching green fiki- 
ments, or protonema, on w^hich buds aiise which 
develop into the leafy plant. The reproductive 
organs, or anther Ulla and arehcffon-ia, are developed 
on branches of this leafy j)lant, which is, there- 
fore, the oopliore stage, and not the sporophore 
or spore-bearing stage, as is the leafy plant in 
Bteridophyta. The sporophorc stage in Bryophyta 
is a mere insigniiit^ant appendage to the oophore. 
being little more than the so-called “ capsule ” or 
“ moss-fruit,” whilst in Bteridophyta it is the 
oopliore stage, the prothallus, that is small and 
traiisitor\\ The archegonium in Bryophyta is 
fiask-.shaped, with a long neck, and the anthericlium 
is an ovoid or club-shaped body with a wall one 
cell thick enclosing numerous sperm attwytes, or 
mother-cells, each of which gives rise ’ to one 
spirally-coiled antherozoid. The antherozoids of 
thallophytes are not coiled, and those of pteri- 
dophytes generally more coiled. The archegonia 
and antheridia of bryophytes are generally accom- 
panied by barren hair-like bodies or parajthyses 
and siUTOLindod by si>ecial peHchrefial lea\’Os, On 
fertilisation the central cell of the archegonium 
does not give rise to cotyledon and radicle, as in 
ferns and liowcring plants, but to a mass of cells or 
embryo Imbedded in, but not united to, the tissue 
of the oophore, which, grows into the spore-con- 
taining capsule and its stalk or seta. The arche- 
gonium is ruptured, forming a (mj) or ray mule 
below the seta or a cap or oalyptra over the 
capsule. The classes into which the sub-kingdom 
Bryophyta is divided are the Jlcpatica^ or liver- 
worts, the jf/usel, or mosses, and, perhaps, the 
Charaeeee (q.v.), 

Bryozoa, a class usually placed near the Brachio- 
poda, but of which the exact position in the animal 
kingdom is as yet undecided. Except one genus 
(^Loxosoma) tlie members of this class are compound, 
and live in colonies which may encrust shells or 
stones, but which more often grow inte irregular 
plant-like tufts ; when, as is the case with most of 
the Englisli species, the skeleton is composed of 
, the horny material known as “ chitin the colonies 
are usually mistaken for seaweeds. In their mode 
of life they also closely resemble the Zoophytes of 
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The class Hydbozoa, and it was not till 1830 that 
their great differences were first discovered by 
Thompson of Cork; the term ‘‘ Folyzoa” which he 
used in describing them is, by some English 
authors, adopted as the name of the class. 

Though the colonies (or ** polyzoaria,” as the 
wliole skeletons are called) are of ten of considerable 
size, tiie separata individuals (zooids or polypites) 
are minute. EacJi zooid is composed of two coats 
forjning a small sac, open at one end ; here are 
placed the mouth and anus ; around the former (in 
tile Ectoprocta) or around both (in the Eiitoprocta) 
is a circle or crescent of arms, forming the “ lopho- 
jihore ; " by the lashing of the cilia (q.v.) with 
which the arms are clothed, currents of water are 
set up, by which the food is obtained and respiration 
effected. The outer coat (ectocyst) may he calca- 
reous, chitinous, or gelatinous. It was at one time 
suggested that t lie zooid, as here described, consisted 
of two individuals, the cell or and the diges- 

tive animal or PoU/pUl, Though this is improbable, 
a. certain amount of dinwrjjMm> specialisation 
of certain individuals for special functions) does 
occur ; thus some zooids are modified into “ avicii- 
laria” (q,v.) or “ bird ’s-head processes,” others into 

vibracula,” (q.v.) and others into “ oecia,” or 
(ihambers which serve as marsupial pouches for the 
protection of the eggs. In some fresh water species 
reproduction sometimes occurs by “ statoblasts,” Le. 
winter eggs which are not fertilised and may be 
regarded as internal buds. The larvm undergo a 
metamorphosis. The Bryozoa are mainly marine. 
The position of the class in the animal kingdom is 
rendered doubtful owing to some peculiar forms 
which some authors include among the lower 
Chordata (q.v.) ; such are the two remarkable genera 
that form the group of the Ptebobeanchia, and 
PhoTonu, the only genus of the Yebimieobmia, but 
it is probable these are not as closely related to the 
true Bryozoa as was once thought. The true 
Bryozoa are divided into two groups, the Ento- 
PROCTA and the Ectoprocta, to which reference 
should be made for tlie further subdivisions. 

Brzezan^ a town of Galicia in Austria, near 
the river Zhota-Lipa, and about 50 miles S.E. of 
Lemberg. It has a considerable trade in leather, 
linen, beer, and brandy. It has Homan Catholic, 
Greek, and Armenian churches, as well as a castle, 
a conveiit, and a gymnasium. 

Bubaline Antelope {Aleephalus hibalis), 
formerly made the type of a genus (Bubalis), a 
large reddish-brown antelope from North Africa. 
The name is sonietimes extended to the Hartebeest 
(-4. cacima, a somewhat larger form with a black 
mark on the face and black tail) and the Sassaby 
or Bastard Hartebeest (A. limatus, purplish -browTi 
above, dusky yellow on the under-surface), both 
from South Africa. 

BuTbastis, the name of an Egyptian goddess, 
and of a city founded in her honour and called 
after lier, and variously considered to have held 
the same position in the Pantheon as Artemis, or 
Athene, or Aphrodite. In the triad of the gods of 
Nfemphis, she, under the name of Bast, was the 


wife of Ptah, and had a sister Pasht or vSekhet. 
Some consider her to have represented the beneficent 
aspect of fire, others hold that she symbolised 
sexual passion—a view which seems to be the more 
probable. Many ligures in porcelain of her as a 
cat-headed goddess have been found both at 
Bubastis and elsewhere, and some bronze coins of 
the 2nd century have iigures of a goddess liolding 
in her hand a cat-like animal. 

Bubble Sbells# belonging to the genus Bulla,, 
the type of the family Bullidce ; they tir^ Gaderopoda 
of the group Ophtholrmnchm ; they are now widely 
distributed, and have lived since Oolitic times. 

Bubo. [Owl.] 

Bubo, a term applied to the swelling caused by 
inflammation of the lymphatic glands of the groin 
or axilla. 

Buccaneers (Er. Boucaniers, from the 

smoke-dried flesh of the wild ox, a; staple food and 
article of trade among these people) were the sea- 
rovers of the West indies during the TTth and 
early 18th centuries. At one period most of 
them were French. In 1(525 they seized the island 
of St. Christopher, whence they preyed upon tlie 
merchant fleets of Spain. About the year 1(530 
they also possessed themselves of the northern 
portion of the then Spanish island of San Domingo, 
and formed a kind of pirate re|)ublic. As tliey were 
troublesome in the highest degree to Spanish com- 
merce, they were officially, though not always openly, 
favoured by France, and afterwards by Grertt 
Britain. Their occupation was taken from them 
by the provisions of the treaty of Ryswick in 1697 ; 
and thenceforward, wlierever tliey existed, they 
were pirates, and equally the enemies of all maritime 
nations. The most notable of them were Montbars, 
Peter of Dieppe, Raveneaii de Lus.snn, Francois 
rOlonnais, Bartolommeo Portuguez. Mansvelt, Henry 
Morgan, Richard Sawkins, William Darnpier, and 
Basil Ringrove. Many of them rendered valuable 
service as explorers and navigators, and some, like 
Darnpier, and Morgan (who became lieutenant- 
governor of Jamaica, and, was knighted) ended 
their lives in lawful pursuits. The vessels of the 
buccaneers were, moreover, valuable schools for 
seamen. 

Bucceuum. [Whelk.] 

Bucentaur, the ancient state galley of the 
Doges of Venice, measured 100 ft. by 21 ft., and was 
manned by 168 rowers, rowing four to 'an oar, and 
by 40 seamen. It was specially used for the annual 
ceremony, performed by the Doge, of ** wedding the 
Adriatic.” 

Bucephalus, the name of the horse of Alex- 
ander the Great, who built a town over its remains 
■when it died from a wound. 

Bucer, Martin (1491-1551), a German re- 
former, born near Strasburg, and, becoming, a 
Dominican at 15, Tvent to Heidelberg to: carry pp 
his studies. He here studied the works of Erasmus 
and Luther, and was present at a disputation held by 
the latter. He joined the Reformed Church, and 
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niiirricd ji, nnn, ainl touk an ai’tive part in the aif airs 
of the Reronnini** parly, lie did not entirely 

agree in views witlr either Luther or Zwingli. Jn 
15-19 he canui to England at the invitation of 
Arclibislinp Crannier, and was appointed to teach 
theology at Cainl)ri<]ge, when^ lie died and was 
buried, to be (‘xlninied aiid burnt a few years later. 
His tomb was also demolished, but was rebuilt in 
Queen Elizabeth's reign. 

BiiceroSu [Hornbill.] 

BTi„c]ii, E E()POLJ> VOX (1771-1858'), a. German 
g-eogTa]dier and geologist. He studied at the Mining 
selujol of Freiberg under Werner, having as a, fellow 
student Alexander von Humboldt. He joined with 
Humboldt in studying the geological formation of 
his own country, afterwards extending his re- 
searches to Italy, France, Scandinawia, the Can.ary 
Islands, and ]);irts of Great Britain and Irelami. 
His e.xaiihnation of vtd<‘ano(3s and volcanic action 
led him to abandon the Neptunian tlieory of 
Werner for flu* tlieory that vole.anic agency had 
much to do with the formation of tlie present 
features of the world. He established tlie fact that 
Sweden is steadily rising, and was of opinion th.at 
the South Sea, islands are the remains of a, former 
continent. Humboldt considereil him tlie gTeat(?st 
geologist of his time. Besides books of travels and 
other geological works, he published in 1882 a 
Geological Map of Gcroia^ny. 

Buchan, a district in the N.E. of Aberdeenshire, 
between the Deveron and the Ythan. In parts the 
coast is high and abrupt, and the rock scenery 
magnificent. To the S. of Peterhead the sea enters 
through a natural archway into a well 50 ft. in 
diameter and lOO ft. deep, called the Bullers of 
Buchan. The Comyns wc^re earls of Buchan, but 
forfeited the title in 1309. Buchan Ness, three 
miles S. of Peterhead, is the easternmost point of 
Scotland. 

Buchan, David, born 1780, British sailor and 
explorer. entere<l tlio navy, and was a lieutenant in 
1800. In 1810 he had (‘ommand of a schooner on 
the Newfoundland station, and the next year went 
on an exploring expedition into the interior. In 
1818 he sta.rted uj)on a Polar expedition with the 
shi}'js Dorothea ami Treivt, but could not get farther 
than Spitzhergeu. After a few more years upon tlie 
Newfoundland station he started upon another 
northern voyage,' and never came ba,ck, and his 
name: was struck olf the navy list in 1889. 

'Bucliaai, Pkter (1790-1854). a printer and 
collector of Scottish ballads. He was born at 
Peterhead, and after publishing a, volume of poems, 
and teaching himself the art of engraving and that 
of printing, lie set up at Peterhead as a printer in 
1810, where, with the exception of a short time 
spent in London, he carried on a successful busi- 
ness. Jn 1828 he published Ancient Ballads a/nd 
Sonr/s of the North of Beotland, a collection of forty 
new ballads, and some fresh .versions of ballads 
printed elsewhere. He also wrote several hook.s, 
among them The A nnals of Peterhead. 


Biicliasiasi, t'i.Ai’DiL’S (175<)- I8J5), Imrn near 
Glasgow, and studietl at Glasgow and Gamluhlge, 
was the pioneer in the worlc of trying to (.‘liristian- 
ise fndia. In 1797 he wasappuiiitiMl lo a ehaplaimy 
in the East India Gom])anv's servici', and was 
stationed at Barrackpur. Here lu3 slmlied Hin<lu- 
stani an<l PiTsiaii. and in 1799 went to Caicul tii, 
where he was vic.i'-provost: of the college at, Fort 
William. After translating tlie Gosjiels into Hindu- 
stani and Persian, and making tours in 8. and W. 
Imlia. ho returiu'd in 1808 to England, and sue- 
cee<led so (■'ar, by pu'eacliing and by editing The Star 
of the East, in interesting the country in tlie subject 
of; India, that lie liveil to see tlie first EnglisliBisho]) 
of Calcutta ap])ointed. 

Bnclianan, Geokcje (1500-1582), .Scottish 
siholar and historian, was mlncated partly in .Scot- 
land and partly in Paris. He took the d(\greii of 
M.A. at Paris in 1528, and for three yinirs was pro- 
fessor in the College of St. Barbe, and then becom- 
ing, in 1582, the friend and tutor of Gilbert Kennedy, 
Earl of Cassilis. lie returned with his pupil to .Scot- 
land in 1587. Here, with tlie ap]>rovuI of the king, 
who made him tutor of one of his sons, he wrote tlie 
Somniuin and tlie Franeiscanas, both of them 
atta(*ks upon monastic life in general and u])on the 
P'ranciscaiis in particular. This gained him tlie 
mnnity of Cardinal Beaton, aixl after some ptirseon- 
tion he tle<l to Paris, and from tliere to Bordeaux, 
where lie was made piofessor of Latin at the 
College of Gniemie. It was at this time that he 
made translations from Medea, and Alcestis. and 
wrote two dramas. Jephthah and the Baptist, 
From 15-14 to 1547 he was again in Paris, and from 
there lie went to the Portuguese university of 
Coimbra. Here he suffercrl imprisonment in a, 
monastery at the hands of the Jncpiisition, and 
bega,n a, version of the Psalms. After another period 
of tuition in J^iris he came back to Scotland, and in 
15f)2 was appointed tutor of Queen Mary, and in 
156H — having now joined the Reformed Church— he 
was appointed ]»rincipal of St. Leonard's College, 
St. Amlrew’s, by the Earl of Murray, and in the 
next year was, though a. layman, made modtirator 
of tlie General Assembly. In 1570 ho was appointed 
tutor of James VI., and' was for a time director of 
Chancery and Lord Privy Seal. In the <iuestion 
between the queen and her brother Mur]-a,y, 
Buchanan was a. partisan of the latter, and Ins 
Detcefio Mari(C was bitter against her. Of 

his works the most famous are a- treatise l)c Jure 
which lays down the* position that kings 
are created by the ]ieox>Ie and exist for the good 
of the people, a work condemned in 1584 and 
in UU)4, and burnt by the scholars at Oxford in 
1088; and a ///.sfor// <f Siudhnd, \9h[ch is of value 
for the period in which the writer makes u.^e of his 
own personal experience. Buchanan was also 
possessed of much poetic power, and his transla- 
tions are of considerable merit, while as a Latin 
versifier he hfid a, European renowm, and has seldom, 
if ever, been excelled. 

Buchaisan, James (]791~J8G8), AnuHcan 
statesman, and fifteenth president of the United 
iState.s, was born in Pennsylvania, and was the son 
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of an Iriph ,fai‘iner ^vllo had emigrated from 
Donegal. Educated for the bar, he obtained a 
large practice, in 1814. beeaiue a member of the 
State Legislature, and in 1820 was returned as a 
member of Congress, In 1S2(8 he was a supporter 
of General Jacks(.)n for the ])resideiitial election, and 
the next year ho was head of the judiciary committee 
of the House, in which capacity he conducted the 
impeachment of Judge Peck, a “leading case” in 
U.tS. constitutional history. In 1832 as envoy 
to Kussia he had a share in making the first 
commercial treaty between Russia and the United 
States. On his return he became a senator, and 
in 1845 be was secretary of state under Presi- 
dent Polk, and in 1853 United States ambassador 
to Great Britain. In 1856 be returned from 
England and was elected president. It was dur- 
ing his administration that the troubles between 
the Korth and the South came to a head, he 
himself siding with the pro-slavery imrty. After 
the end of his term of office Mr. Buchanan took 
no further part in public affairs; but in 1866 he 
published an account of his administration. 

Buclianaii, Robeet, born in lyarwickshire in 
1811, a contemporary critic and writer in prose and 
poetry. Educated at Glasgow University, he was 
a great friend of David Gray, and has himself told 
U.S with what high hopes the pair set out for 
London, and how far these high hopes were 
defeated, Besides many poems, dramas, and 
novels, Mr. Buchanan has written much in maga- 
zines, and has displayed a happy talent for 
embroiling* himself in contro\’ersy, from his attack 
upon Dante Gabriel Rossetti — answered by Mr. 
Swinburne— -down to the j)resent day. 

BuchaniteSy a sect of fanatics which was 
founded in the 18th century by a Mrs. .Buchan, of 
Banff. She ad\'ocated very extraordinary religious 
views, and by these attracted for a time a few 
followers. They are said to ha\’e lived in total 
disregard of morality ; they speedily died out after 
Mrs. Buchan's death in 17bl. 

Bucharest, the capital of Roumania, is 
situated in tlie valley of the Dimbovitza, a tribu- 
tary of the Danube, in iat. 44'’ 25' N., and long. 
2fk 5' E. It is a picturesque city by reason 
of its many cupolas, minarets, and trees, but is 
badly built, and is only partly paved. It is the 
meeting-place of east and west, and is the principal 
seat of the trade between Austria and the Balkan 
peninsula, though it has no important manufactures 
of its own. The chief articles of trade are cattle, 
coal, grain, hides, metal, timber and textile fabrics. 
The town is fortified, and is making some jprogress, 
and it has the reputation of being the most dissi- 
pated ca.pital of Europe— a fact that may be owing 
to it.s ctosinopolitan nature. The railway system is 
quite young, but is rapidly extending. Founded in 
the 13th century, Bucharest was for a long period 
a bone of contention among Russia, Austria, and 
Turkey, and although things are now more settled, 
its future seems far from being secured. 

Bmehez, Philippe Joseph Benjamin (1796- 
1865), French author and politician, was born in 


the Ardennes, and after a course of general educa- 
tion at Paris, devoted himself to natural philo.sophy 
and medicine. To his studies he united a hanker- 
ing after politics and social science. He bocrime 
mixed up with a secret society and was c.oncenie<l 
in a plot against the reigning family which came 
near costing Mm his life. About 1825 ho j<.)ined 
the St. fSimonian society, and contributed to its 
journal, Le Ffoductcur. Leaving this society, lie 
started a periodical called JJEurojjeen, to advocate 
a system of Christian socialism, and he collaborated 
in the production of a Pwrlkmientary History oftho 
French JRevolution, a wwk of considerable historical 
value. After the revolution of 1848 he was for a 
time president of the National Assembly, but soon 
showed that he was not fitted for an active life, and 
returned to his studies. Beyond taking a share in 
writing a treatise on hygiene, he seems to have had 
little to do with strictly medical questions. In 
1839 he published a treatise dealing with philo- 
sophy from a Catholic and progressi^’e point of 
view, and seems to luive aimed at a unification of 
the different branches of science. One of his ’ 
earliest works was an attempt to elaborate a science 
of history, and one of his latest, a treatise on 
j)olitics, which may be regarded as the complement 
of the iihilosophlcal treatise above-mentioned. 

Bucliner, Ludwig, German physician and 
materialist, was born at Darmstadt, 1824, and 
after studjdng at different iiniversitievS, became 
a lecturer at the University of Tiibingen. In con- 
sequence of his publication of a work entitled 
Kraft mid- Staff, in which he set forth a material- 
istic theory of the universe, he lost his university 
post and betook himself to the practice of medioine. 
Among the rest of his works are, Xatm' mid Geist, 
Am IVatur und Wissenscluift, a translation of Lyell’s 
Antiquity of Man, and treatises on Darwinism, the 
idea of God, and intelligence in animals. 

Bucliu, or Bucicu, the Hottentot name, adopted 
in medicine since 1821, for the leaves of Barosnm 
CTcnulata, B. crenata, B, serratifolia-, and other 
species, natives of Cape Colony. The genus belong.*^ 
to the rue family, and takes its name from its heavy 
rue-like odour, the evergreen gland-dotted leaves 
containing a volatile oil and a canijffior or stearop- 
tene, reputed to be stimulant, tonic, and diuretic, 
and to have a specific effect in chronic diseases of 
the bladder. There are two officinal preparations* 
infusion and tincture. 

Buck, the male of any species of deer, except 
the Red-deer. [Haet, vStag.] Apxolied attribu- 
tively to the males of goat, rabbit, etc, 

Buckau, in Prussian Siixony, is practically a 
suburb of Magdeburg, and is almost entirely taken 
up with manufactures. 

Buck-bean, Bog-bean, or Marsh Trefoil 
(Me7iyanthes tnnfoUata), a beautiful British plant, 
occurring also from Siberia and N.W. India into 
North America, the only species of a genus of the 
gentian family. It has a creeping, starchy, 
perennial rhizome ; fleshy ternate lea\'es something 
like the leaflets of the broad-bean ; a racemose 
scape of pentamerous flowers with petals delicately 
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fring'ecl, pink outsifk^ and wliite witliin ; and a one- 
chambered capsule bursting into two valves. It 
grows in wet bogs or pools, reaching an altitude of 
1,800 ft. in the Ijuke distri(*,t. hi Lapland the 
rhizome is used as a, bread- stuff in times of scarcity ; 
and as the plant shares the bitter tonic properties 
of the rest of the family, its leaves are used in 
tSilesia. as a, substitute for hops, as the\" were 
formerly in Sweden, whilst they once had a 
reputation as a febriFugc and a remedy for gout 
and rheumatism. 

Blickingliam, a market town and municipal 
borough on the left bank of the river Ouse, about 
<)0 miles from London, and ranking as the capital 
of the county of Bucks. It is a town of great 
antiquity, was fortified by Edward the Elder in 
ills, and was captured ’oy the Danes in 1010. It is 
mentioned in Domesdny, and was of importance in 
the days of Edward TIL as a, wool staple, and in 
the reign of Idenry YIII. it became a parliamentaiw 
borough, and sent two members to Parliament till 
1868, when its representiition was reduced to one 
member, and since 1885 it sends no inember to 
Parliament. The Ouse almost surrounds the town, 
and is crossed by three bridges. There are no 
manufactures of great importance in Buckingham, 
the chief being bone-grinding, malting, and tanning, 
and a certain amount of lace-making is carried on 
in the neighbourhood. The town consists principally 
of one long straggling street, and has no public 
buildings of great note beyond the modern (1781) 
church with a fine spire, and, a town Iiall, also of the 
eighteenth century. There is an endowed free 
scdrool, now incorporated with tlie national school, 
and a grammar school of Edward ^^L’s time. The 
town gave the title of Ea.rl to TVilliam Giifard in 
William I.’s reign, and also to a son of Edward III., 
as well as to 3Iarquises and Dukes of Buckingham 
of later dates. 

Buckingham, George Villiers, Duke op 
(1592-1628), the third son of Sir George Villiers, 
courtier and favourite of James I. and Charles I. 
The former of these kings successively knighted 
him and made him a Yiscoimt in 1616, and Marqnis 
of Buckingham in 1618. The courtier played his 
cards so well that he became one of the wealthie.st 
nobles of England, and had the greatest influence 
with the Prince of Wales, and with the king his 
father, and having married a rich heiress, and 
proved himself a formidable rival to Bacon in the 
king's favour, he deserted the popuhir anti-Spanish 
cause, the advocacy of which had just brought him 
into favour, and threw himself entirely into the 
hands of Spain. It was doubtless by his influence 
that the prince and he made their expedition to 
Madrid, with a view to the marriage of the prince 
to the S]Danish Infanta, and it was also probably 
xnider bis influence that the determination was 
made to open negotiations with France, and to 
bring about the marriage of Charles and Henrietta, 
Maria of France. The deep offence that his rash- 
ness in politics had given to the Commons was the 
great cause that embroil(.Hl James I. with his later 
parliaments, and led to the first dissolution of his 
parliament by the new King Charles I. Then 


followed the useless expedition to Cadiz, and the 
impeachment of Buckingham Ixy the new ],)arlia- 
ment. 'JTio Dnkifs unsuccessful expedition to the 
Isle of Ehe and his active opposition to the Pelititui 
of Eight still further incensed parliament against 
him,: and led to another dissolution. Then followed 
the last projected expedition for the relief of 
Eochelle, which was brought to a. suddmi end by 
the assassination of the Duke at Portsmouth by 
John Felton. The Duke of Buckingham to a 
boundless conceit and ambition seems to have 
united a buoyancy of temperament and a winning- 
ness of manner that carried, all before it, and. leal 
many to have almost as much belief in him as lu^ 
had in himself. His nature was .]>artienlarly one t<-) 
fasemate a romancer, and, though not strictly 
historical, it is likely that Sir Walter Scott's sktitcli 
of him in The Fortunes of Xi<j el, imA that of Dumas 
in The Three Mushefeers, gives us as good an id('a. 
of the man as we arc likely to find elsewhfuc. 

Buckingham, George Y.illiers, second 
Duke OP (1627-1688), after an education at Cam- 
bridge and a continental tfmr, threw in his lot with 
the Royal cause, and shared in its downfall, and the 
exciting adventures and liairbrendth escapes of 
Charles 11. He was not without a touch of his 
father’s hardihood and romance, for Iiaving lost his 
e.states, which were given by Parliament to Lord 
Fairfax, he returned secretly to England and 
married that nohleman’.s daughter. With the 
king's return he received the reward of his loyalty 
and devotion, and became one of the most influential 
men in tlie country, doing to it and to the king 
about ns much harm as he possibly could, more 
perhaps from want of principle and utter fickleness 
than from any badness of heart. That in common 
with the king and the rest of the court he wjx,s 
profligate, is, in his case and theirs, as much the 
fault of those who had driven the king and his 
friends to a wandering and shiftless life, and had 
made even the name of virtue hateful in England, 
as it was the fault of those wliom a shiftless life of 
recklessness had driven into the adoption of a, 
cynical philosophy which stopped at nothing in the 
gratification of its whims a.nd desires. Bucking- 
ham’s literary works were of considerable merit, 
though there was no love lost between him and 
Dryden, as witimss The liehearsaU and Dryden’.s 
portrait of Zimri in Ahsalom and AhliojAiel. 

Buckingham, Ja:meb Silk (1786-1855), 
traveller, lecturer, and journalist, was born near 
Falmouth, and went to sea at an early age. In 1818 
he established a journal in Calcutta, and was (ex- 
pelled from Bengal for criticising too freely the 
Indian Government. He afterwards came to 
London and established (1824) The Oriental Herald 
and (1828) The Athencemn, He then travelled 
in the United States, and returning to England, 
represented Sheffield in Parliament for five years. 
He published several hooks of travel, and an auto- 
biography. 

Buckmghamshix*e, r county of the south 
Midlands, 56 miles in greatest length, and varying 
from 8| to 27 miles in breadth, lying between 
Northainptonshire on the N. and Berkshire on the 
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B., and Iiavin" OxToi-flsinre on tlie W., and Bed- 
fordshire, Hertfordsliire, and Middlesex on the E. 
The county contains abf>ut 730 square miles, and is 
of varicid aspect, having’ tlie range of the CMitern 
Hills crossing* in a. north-easterh*' direction from 
Oxfordshire, and the fertile valle}” of Aylesbury to 
the N. It is chiefly agricultural, and in the vale of 
Aylesbury a great deal of fattening of cattle and 
breeding of shee}> is carried on, while the Aylesbury 
ducks are not without renown. The northera part 
is well-wooded, tliough the forests of the south, 
which gave tlie county its name — from the preval- 
ence of beech -wood — have been in a great measure 
(deared away, '.rv'o great roads pass through Buck- 
ingliam, the road from London to Chester and 
Holylioad, and the western road from London to 
Bath and Bristol —both of which w-ere of con- 
siderable importance in the coaching days, though 
now superseded by the railways. The Grand Junc- 
tion C'a.iia.1 passes through the county, and of its 
rivers the Thames— receiving the Colne and the 
Thame —separates it from Berkshire and Surrey, and 
the Ouse, with its tributary Ousel, is in the north. 
Th(> jiianufactiii'es of Buckinghamslure are not 
vfUT important, the chief being those of lace and 
straw-plait, and from returning fourteen members 
to Parliament in the early part of the present 
century, it now returns only three. 3’he old roads 
■Watling Street, Icknield Way, and Akeman Street 
pass through the county, and it has not been 
entirely devoid of historical interest. Hampden is 
buried at Ohalfont St. Giles, and here too Milton 
lived and wrote, while Stoke Poges is said to have 
inspired Gray's Meffy. and Olney is full of reminis- 
cences of Oowper, At Slough HerscheFs telescope 
was erected, and Hughenden calls to our mind Lord 
Beaconsfield and Edmund Burke, and the j)oet 
Waller. The Duke of Buckingham’s seat at Stow'e 
is celebrated for its grounds, and was formerly not 
loss so for its art collections, which were, how- 
ever, sold in 1852 ; and there are other imj.)ortant 
seats. 

BucMand, F.RA^xus Tjrevelyax (1828-1880), 
surgeon and naturalist, was the son of Dr. Buckland 
mentioned below, and vras educated at Winchester 
and Christ Church. He made his medical studies 
at St. George's Hospital, and was for a time 
assistant-surgeon to the 2nd Life Guards. But it is 
as a naturalist that he is best known, both from his 
waitings and his lectures, and the countless anec- 
dotes of his sayings and doings with regard to the 
a,nimnl world, winch provided the most valued 
coinjmnions of hi.s <laily life. Pie contributed 
largely to the Field and other papers, and in 1806 
originated Lmul and Water, perhaps the most 
fascinating of all the sporting patters, since in it 
science is treated rather as the mistress of sport 
than as its handmaid. His (hiriosities of Animal 
Life mul llutory and his Notes and< jotthigs of 
Animal Life are full of vivid interest, and there are 
few' boys, whether of smaller or larger growth, to 
whom the name of Frank Buckland is not familiar. 
He interested himself greatly in fishes, and, besides 
starting the Museum of Economic T’ish Culture, 
wms an inspector of salmon fisheries, and was 


a special commissioner on the salmon fisheries and 
the herring fisheries of Scotland. 

BncMandy William, one of tlie pioneers of 
English geology, wvas born a,t Axminstor in 1784, 
and educated at Tiverton grammar school, 
Winchester, and Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
from which he graduated B.A. in 1805. In 1813 lie 
succeeded Dr. Kidd as reader in mineralogy, and 
in 1818 became the first reader in geology in the 
University, being made P'.R.S. in the same year. In 
1824 he 'acted us president to the then newly- 
established Geological Society, as he did also in 
1840, about which time he prominently supported 
Agassiz in his exposition of the former iroporta nee 
of ice as a geological agent in Britain. In 1825 
Buckland became Canon of Christ Church and 
Rector of Stoke Charity, Hants, at the same time 
proceeding D.D., and in 1845 he w'as promoted to 
the deanery of Westminster and rectory of Islip, 
Oxfordshire. He died in 1856, and was buried at 
Islip. His chief separate works were Neliquue 
IMuviance, 1823, and the Bridgewaisr Treatise on 
geology and mineralogy, 1836. lie was a, man of 
wide sympathies, interested, for example, in agri- 
culture and in saiiitaf ion, and was an excellent 
teacher. His collections, to the accumulation of 
w’liich he had been entluisiastically devoted, w'ere 
bequeathed to Ins urii\'ersity. Flis name is per- 
petuated both in that of a recent plant and in tluit 
of a fossil cycad. His love of nature w'as largely 
inherited by his son Frank, the founder and for 
many years the editor of Land and ]]\iter. 

Buckle, a link of metal witli a tongue or a 
catch, used to fasten one tiling to anotheiC as in a 
strap. At one time buckles w*ere used instead of 
shoe-strings ; and their manufacture soon became 
an important industry. At the close of the 18th 
century, however, fashion changed again, and the 
general use of buckles died out. 

Buckle, Henry Thomas (1821-1802). an Eng- 
lish historian, wlio, self-educated, as it is called, that 
is, going to no school and to no university, ow'ed, 
like many another man of renown, much of his 
inspiration to his mother, and w'ho must in strict- 
ness be judged by wdiat he attempted rather than 
by W'hat he accomplished. His wreak healtli inclined 
him to a studious life, and his possession of amqfie 
means enabled him to gratify his tastes. But 
instead of giving himself up to a life of a luxurious 
dilettantism he addressed himself to no less gigantic 
a task than that of w'riting the History of Oivlli- 
sation in England, and underwrent years of assiduous 
labour in amassing materials for the work. He 
seems to have had an idea of discovering such fixed 
and necessary laws of social development as should 
make it a fixed method ; but his ow’n method was 
far from being scientific, and he displays not only 
inconsistency, but an inability to admit the force of 
facts that were hostile to his own theory. His 
position that scepticism is the main lever in social 
progress may be true in the same w'ay that it is true 
that discontent is a great incentive to individual 
advancement, but what has been called Ms physical 
fatalism” has caused him unduly to exaggerate 
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the force of external conditions. His work did not 
]>roceed so far as to enter upon the particular 
treatment of civilisation in England, nor even so 
far as to Jiiake a general exaniiirition of progress in 
England, >Scotland, Ei-ance, Germany, Spain, and 
America, which was part of his plan. The first 
volume <.)!“ his work appeared in 1857 and the second 
in LS()i, but his health had been impaired by grief 
at his mother's death, and, after a few months’ 
wandering in Egypt and Palestine, he died of fever 
at Damascus. Of his other works may be men- 
tioned a lecture delivered at the Royal Institution 
in 1858, on the Inffuenec of Womeih 07 h the Protjresit 
of Knowlahje, and a re\'iew of J. S. MilPs JHlssay on 
Llhcrtji, in which he adduces as an a,rgument for 
luiinortality the yearning for communion with those 
who are gone, although elsewhere he sets little 
A'alue upon the testimony ot‘ consciousness. His 
Misacllaneons and PostltHwouit Worha have been 
published in 1872 and in 1880. 

Buckram, a kind of coarse linen cloth, stif- 
fened with gum, used by tailors and milliners to tlx 
the shape of bonnets, collars, belts, etc. 

Buckstoiie, Joiix Baldwin (1802-1879), 
comedian and dramatic writer, made his first 
ai^i^earance upon the Loiidon stage, after a short 
])rovincial exjperience, in 182o, at the Surrey 
theatre. From 1827 to 1833 he wa.s leading low 
comedian at the Adelphi, whence he migrated to 
the Haymarket, which was the chief scene of his 
subsequent labours, and of wliich he was lessee 
from 1853 to 1878. He also played for short inter- 
vals at the Lyceum and at Drury Lane, and in 3840 
he visited the United States, As a writer he 
produced 150 pieces, some of wdiich have been very 
popular ; and as an actor his special merit was the 
distinct individuality which he coirld throw into his 
<]ifferent characters. 

BucktliOim, the English name for the species 
of Ilhafmius. the typical genus of tlie order Pham- 
•Hacea\ which are mostly spinous slirubs, and two of 
which. 7?. cathartiem and P.frantjula, are natives 
of Britain. They are mostly natives of the northern 
temperate zone, and have simple, petiolate, glabrous, 
piimately-veined leaves ; axillary clusters of 
greenish, often unisexual liowers : and a drupaceous 
fruit containing two, three or four onc-seeded 
stones or pyrenes. 77 cathartics, the purging 
buckthorn, has its brandies terminated by spines, 
and its flowers tetramerous. Its bark and fruit are 
violently purgative ; but the latter is collected in 
Herts, Bucks, and Oxfordshire for the manufacture 
of the’ medicinal syrup of Buckthorn (the officinal 
preparation is the .syrupus rhanmi), and of the 
pigment known as sap or bladder-green. This is 
made by mixing the fresh juice with lime. R, 
frangnla has no spines and pentarnerous flowers, 
and, as its foliage resembles tlnit of the alder, it is 
<^aUed alder buckthorn or berry-boaring alder. Its 
wood, known as dog-wood,” is in request for gun- 
powder charcoal. Yellow or Persian berries are the 
unripe fruits of 77 infeotorius, imported from 
Smyrna ; Avignon berries, the same species from 
South France, both being used in calico printing. 


(fliinese green indigo or Lo-kao, iu dyeing 

Ljxms silk, i,s preftared from tlie bark of 77 Hi ills 
and RehUrrophorHA ; and thf‘ safer cathartic-known 
as Cascara Sagrada. (“ sacri'd bark") from that of 
77 PuTsJiiamis. 

Pagopirrnm CHCHladum, a meinbcu' 
of the knot-grass order {Jkdi/gonaccfc), derives both 
its English and its Latin name from the ri‘semblaiK'<* 
of its small three-sided farinaceous fruit to a 
miniature beech-mast. It is a branched animal 
herb, seldom more than two feet high, native to 
Centi'al Asia, but long extensively cultivated and 
often naturalised in Europe and the United States. 
Though far less nutritious than wheat, it is used 
for human food, its flour being made into thin 
cakes ; but in England it i.s only grown to a small 
extent as food for pheasants. 

Bucolics^ pastoral ])oenis. Virgil's PcIogHCH 
are sometimes called “ bucolics.” 

Bud, an undeveloped shoot or apex of an ascend- 
ing axis overlapped by rudimentary leaves. Buds 
are mainly confined to the stems of flowering jdants 
(Phanerogams) : but an approach to this structure 
occurs in Chara and in ferns, wliilst a few roots, 
such as those of the Japanese anemone (Aotcn^ionc 
japowiea') and of the birdsnest orchis {Xeottm 
Xuhta-arh), normally produce buds, and others do 
so when the main stem of the plant is removed. 
The stem of phanerogams originate.s in a bud, the 
plumule of the embryo, and as long as its growth 
(or that of any of its branches) continues it is 
terminated by a bud, the terminal or apical hud. 
Lateral buds are mainly yu’cchiced in the axils of 
leaves, though only abnormally in those of floral 
leaves, a.s in Cardaminc Several buds 

may originate in one axil, as in the honeysuckle, 
or the axillary bud may be concealed within tlie 
sheathing base of the leaf, as in the yflane. Buds 
may also originate clsev;here than in the axils, as 
on the cut end of a pollard tree, at any wound, or 
even on leaves, as in Rryophijlhim (q.v.), and many 
“ proliferou.s ferns,” or the emt edges of Begonia 
leaves. Buds may become detached and reproduce 
tlie plant, as in the cloves ” produced in the axils 
of the scales of bulbs, or in the green bulbils in the 
axils of the foliage-leaves of LiVmm. hulhifermn, the 
Tiger-lily, or of the bract.s of the inflorescence in 
some onions {Allium). Buds may develop into 
flowers or into leafy shoots, and in the earlier 
stages of their development there is nothing to 
distinguish leaf-bud from flower-hud. and their 
future development may even be determined by 
appropriate cultural treatment. Thus abundant 
stimulating liquid food may make many buds 
develop into branches, the plant “ running to leaf,” 
whilst conversely a check to nutrition, such as I'oot- 
pnming, may determine many young buds to become 
flower-buds, a flow'or being merely a branch with 
undeveloped internodes and specially modifled 
leaves. The leaves in a bud, as a rule, grow at first 
more rapidly on their under siu'laces (hgpvnastf), 
which causes them to arch over the growing-point. 
As the gro\Yth of the upper surface predominates 
(ejnnasty), they spread out horizontally. The outer 
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leaves of buds are often hairy or viscid, as a pro- 
tection against cold, and such leaves as are outer- 
most during winter or other period of vegetative 
rest commonly drop oil without any elongation of 
the iiiternocles between them, so that each new 
growth of an axis has several close-set leaf-scars at 
its base. These deoidnovis hid-seales or per idee may 
be of various morphological origin, being some- 
times leaf -sheaths, as in the gooseberry, sometimes 
stipules, as in the linden, and sometimes leaf -blades. 
The folding of the leaves in a foliage-bud is termed 
vernation (q.v.) ; that in ' a flower-bud (estiva- 
tion (q.y.). 

Just as an entire shoot is transferred from one 
plant to another in the process of grafting (q.v.), so 
it is possible to remove a bud, or .young exogenous 
lateral axis, uninjured from one plant, and trans- 
plant it, .so to say, on to another, known as the 
stocle, so as to bring their two cambium or growing 
layers into contact, when the bud will be nourished 
by the stock, at the same time retaining its specific 
character. This is termed huldlng. Thus any 
particular variety, say of Mosa damascena, may be 
budded on a stock of the wild briar, li, econinay 
retaining in the subsequent growth beyond the p)oint 
of union air its characters. The bud or scion lives 
like a parasite on the stock. Similarly special 
buds or branches of plants are said to have some- 
times exhibited peculiar structures by a spontaneous 
hud- variation, as it has been termed. The nectarine 
is said to have originated in this w^ay on the peach, 
and the moss rose on the ordinary damask rose. 

Budseus (Bude), G-uillauhe (1467-1540), a 
French scholar who, after a stormy youth, devoted 
himself to literature, and produced many works in 
philology, philosophy, and jurisprudence. lie was 
much esteemed by Francis I., who at his suggestion 
founded the Eoyal College of France for the teach- 
ing of sciences and languages, and also refi’ained 
from prohibiting printing, a course which had been 
advised by the Borbonne. The king sent him to 
Rome as ambassador to Leo X., and made him 
Master of Requests in 1522. Of his works the best 
known are a treatise, De Asse, etc., which deals 
comprehensively with ancient coinage, and his 
Conimentarii Liwjuce Grcecee. 

Budaun, a district of British India in the 
Rohilcund division, and in the jurisdiction of the 
North-West Provinces, having an area of about 
2,000 sq. miles, and forming a level tract of country, 
watered by the Ganges and some of its tributaries. 
The district was ceded to the English by the Nawab 
of Oude in 1801, and in 1837 it took the rebel side 
in the Indian Mutiny. 

Buddha, the name or rather the title of the 
founder of the religious system called Buddhism. 
According to the Buddhist books, Siddhartha, the 
son of an Indian prince, in the fifth century B.C,, 
had a tendency to a life of asceticism. His 
father, with a view to weaning him from such an 
untoward fate, married him early and surrounded 
him with pleasure and luxury. The prince, finding 
this life insufficient to satisfy the longings of his 
soul, escaped, and after trying Brahrhinism with 


indifferent satisfaction, he gave himself up to six 
years’ asceticism. This too proved to be vanity and 
vexation, and finally he found in contemplation 
and abstraction the true counsel of perfection, and 
realised in his own person that this divine con- 
templation teaches that existence with all its evils 
comes from ignorance, and that it is possible to 
emerge from ignorance and existence, and so reach 
the perfect state. This knowledge he arrived at 
as he sat in the seat of intelligence beneath the 
Bo-tree, or tree of intelligence, and it is in com- 
memoration of this fact that he is represented in 
his images in a position of cross-legged contem- 
plation. This same Bo-tree was found 1200 years 
after Buddha's death and after his tenets had 
begun 'to lose sway in India, by a Chinese pilgrijii, 
and its place is supposed to be marked near Lava 
in Bengal by some ruins, especially of a temple, in 
the courtyard of which is a tree snid to be the 
descendant of the original tree of intelligence. 

The name Buddlia is from a root meaning “ to 
awake,” and seems to signify ‘‘the enfranchised 
one — the man set free from ignorance and ex- 
istence.” He was also called by his family name 
of Saktja, and by his tribal name of Gautama, 
sometimes Gautama the Ascetic, Of course, 
Buddha, like most otlier half-traditional, half- 
historical characters, has been credited with being 
a solar myth, but there seems little reason for 
doubting his existence. Assuming him to have 
existed, he taught in Benares, or “turned the 
wheel,” as was said by a confusion of the literal 
with the secondary meaning of the word for “ mon- 
arch,” and from this “ wheel ” is thought to come 
the practice of employing the praying wheel in the 
Buddhist monasteries of Thibet, He is thought to 
have travelled through North India, and to have 
taught the people for about 40 years, dying at Oude 
at the age of eighty, and being burnt, and finally 
passing into his already realised Nirwana. 

Buddhism^ the religion, or s.ystem of philo- 
sophy, that has bee.n elaborated out of the views 
taught and held by Buddha, and about which many 
conflicting opinions have been and are held, some 
considering it a relic of primeval worship, and 
others thinking it a more or less conscious imitation 
of Christianity. But whatever its origin, it is the 
religion of nearly a quarter of the inhabitants of 
the globe, and though it has nearly lost its hold in 
India, except among some races of the north, it 
prevails in Ceylon, in great part of China, in the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula, in Thibet, Central Asia, 
and part of Siberia, and among the Tartar tribes 
generallj^ 

Taking its rise in Northern India in tlie fifth 
century b.c. [Buddha], Buddhism was patronised 
by some powerful princes, and though animated 
by no persecuting spirit, proved itself of great 
missionary capability. In the third century B.c. 
it was prevailing in Ceylon, in Burmah in the fifth 
century of our era, and in Siam in the 7th, while 
it had penetrated to China in 217 B.c., and in the 
first century A.D. the reigning emperor decreed it 
the third state religion in importance. That it had 
made considerable progress to the north of the 
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Hiiiialayari is shown by the fact that a Chinese 
^■(‘neralin 120 B.c. brouglit back from an expedition 
into the Desert of Gobi a golden statue of Duddha. 

The Chinese always considered India their Holy 
Land, and it is from Chinese pilgrims that is 
-obtained tlie knowledge of the state of Buddhism 
in India, since there is little to be found about it in 
iiati\-e literature ; and undoubtedly it met with 
persecution in India, et^pecially in what is now the 
[jresidency of Bombay, since of tlie 900 cave 
temples in which Buddhism was forced to take 
refuge, nearly all are in that region. It was 
.M(.>hamniedanism that finally killed Buddhism in 
India,. As Buddha, like Socrates and other great 
teachers, left no writings, three councils of his 
followers, soon after his death, settled the doctrines 
and discipline of the young church. The first 
was just after Buddha/s death ; 100 years later 
came a second council against innovators and 
heretics, and the third in 244 B.c. — during the reign 
•uid under the auspices of a King Asoka of Northern 
Imlia, wlio was a great advancer of Buddhism—- 
fixed the canon, which was committed to writing 
150 years later. The triple basket, as it has been 
called, of the canonical writings consists of the 
/4utra.i for the laity, the Vhia//i/, or discipline for 
the order, and the Ahliidluirma or metaphysical 
principles. Of these the first seems the germ from 
which the rest of the system has probably been 
• 1 ‘volvcd, while the existence of a, set of nicta].)hysiGal 
principles will not appear strange to students of 
Greek philosophy. 

'I'he doctrines are in some points similar to those, 
of Brahmanism. Buddhism holds the doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls, or the continuance of 
personal identity; that is, that man passes through 
successive stages of existence, sometimes higher 
sometimes lower, the past and present ever having 
its infiucnce on the future, till at last he roaches 
the perfect state of Nirvvana, as to the nature of 
which there i.s some doubt whether it means per- 
fect annihilation or absorption into the general 
vital or informing principle of the universe. For 
Buddhism tlien^ is no God, but a kind of im- 
iiersonal Pantlieism. It seems to say with the poet : 

“ What if all of imimatod nafure 
Be but oi'jcainh' harixs diversely framed. 

That tremble into thought as o’er them sweeps 
Plastic and vast, one intellectual breeze, 

At onee the soul ttf eadi and God of all V' 

'Iliis hankering after a union of past and future 
c‘xistence seems innate in the race, and men often 
think they can catch gleams of reminiscence from 
a brighter world. 

Tlie second fundamental point of Buddhism is a 
thorough-going Pessimism, which regards existence 
as nothing but misery, and future happiness at 
the best as only problematical, and even then 
little more than an escape from existence to anni- 
hilation or something very like it. There are four 
“ sublime truths ” : First, pain exists ; second, the 
cause of pain is desire or attachment partly necessi- 
tated by former existence ; third, the Nirwanaends 
|}ain ; fourth, the truth that leads to the Nirwana. 

The road to the Nirwana consists of eight things : 
Kight views, feelings, words, behaviour, exertion, 


obedience, memory, meditatifui. And to aid in 
attaining to riglitiu‘ss in these eight esscuitials 
there are ten commandments, live of them of 
Tin jversal obligation, not to kill, steal, commit 
adultery, lie or <h:ink ; and live others of obligation 
for those who aim at making decided progress 
towards the Nirw-ana. Tliese relate to indulgence 
in food, amusements, personal ornament and 
gratification, luxury and wealth; and for fully 
professed monks the rules are still more severe. 

Buddhism inculcates the practice of alms-giving, 
benevolence, purity, patience, courage, contempla- 
tion, and knowledge. Of these, benevolence 
tow^ards all mitureis particularly binding. Buddha 
himself, in one of his transmigrations, offered him- 
self, out of kindness, as food to a starving tigress. 
Humility, and other virtues commonly called 
Christian, are prescribed, not excluding the duties 
of confession and penance. 

The perfect Nirwana. is only attainable aftiT 
deathj but a kind of NirwaniL may be obtained, 
which is a sort of ecstasy or trance, in which then? 
are neither ideas nor tlieir absence. It is difficult 
to see how this differs from a dreamless sleep, or 
from the unconsciousness which follows a stunning 
blow^ 

It naturally follows, from the nature of Buddhism, 
that there is little worshi]:>. In the temples ai*e 
altars or shrines, and before these are offered, 
flowers and fruits and incense, processions are 
made and hymns are sung ; but these seem acts of 
commemoration, not of prayer, and are not wholly 
unlike the services prescribed by Positivism. 

There are not wanting signs in present society of 
a hankering after the delights of esoteric Buddhism, 
but it is not universally admitted that its disciples 
are yet seated in rlie seat of intelligence. 

Budgerig’ar, a dealers’ corruption of the 
native name of MelojmttacKs unilnlaUis, a small 
Australian parrakeet, common in this country as a. 
cage-bird. It is about the size of a sparrow, 
with green and yellow plumage, pencilled with 
black. Called also 'Undulated Grass Parrakeet. 

Bxidg’et (literally a mall Mg'), used meta- 
phorically of a collection of items, as a budget of 
letters, or a budget of news. In England the term 
is specially applied to the annual financial state- 
ment of the (.diancellor of the, Exchequer, usually 
delivered in April, comprising an account of the 
receipts and ex])enditnre for the past year, and 
estimates of both for the current year. In France 
and Italy it is applied to the annual estimates of 
the various departments of the Government for the 
expenses of the army, navy, etc. 

Budweis,, a town in the Austrian kingdom 
of Bohemia, at the junction of tlie Moldau and 
the Maltsch, and 133 miles from IToiina, is a well 
built city with some fine public buildings, including 
a Kith century cathedral witli detached tower. 
There are considerable manufactures of pottery, 
blacklead, nails, sugar, and liqueurs; and in the 
mountains near the town are gold and silver mines. 
The first railway made in Germany — for horse 
traction — was from Budweis to Linz. 
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Buenos AyreSs t-h(‘ capital of the Argentine 
Kej>nblic, is on the right bank of the estuary of the 
river L^lata. which, though IKJ miles across at this 
spot and 150 miles from the open sea, is here so 
shallow that ships that draw 15 feet of water can- 
not approach within less than seven or eight miles 
from the town. The advantage that Buenos Ayres 
possesses over the rival Uruguayan port, Monte 
Video, upon the other side of the river, is that it has 
facilities for monopolising and controlling the 
inland trade which the latter city is destitute of. 
Late improvements in the water approach, with a 
system of rh'er walls and of docks, which will on 
tiie one hand prevent floods and overflows, and upon 
the otlier will enable vessels of any size to come 
quite up to the city, togethcu' with the rapid develop- 
ment of railways that open up the resoui-ces of the 
country ami will in time facilitate its communication 
with Chili, bid fair to give Buenos Ayres a future 
<jf great prosperity. The city is laid out in a 
square, and the streets intersect each otlier at right 
angles, but the roads are bad and muddy, and as 
the town is somewhat iiilly, and the causeways are 
made level, these latter are often at an inconvenient 
height from the road, into which descent has to be 
made by slippery steps ■which bring the unwary 
pedestrian to grief. But he. is perliaps compensated 
by the opportunity given him by the height of the 
cause’ways of studying the (hlce far wlente -which 
is dear to tbe Argentine female nature. The best- 
built part of the town is the centre, in which most 
of the warehouses and lioiises of business are 
situated. The cathedral is exceeded only by that 
of Lima, and there are several fine public buildings, 
including the government house, the residence of 
the president of the republic, tbe University, the 
mint, the post office, a military college, and the 
congress hall, while some of the raihvay stations 
are imposing buildings. Six railways have their 
terminus here, an<l there are 100 lines of tram line, 
and there is cable communication with Europe and 
with the United States. 

Of the dozen or so squares that the city contains 
the handsomest is the Plaza de la Victoria, which 
has in the centre a monument of the war of In- 
dependence. The city is well drained, and though 
till lately they depended upon the water carrier for 
a supply from the river, the water is ik)W laid on, 
as well a,s gas, and the old arrangements remain 
only in the suburbs. Like most foreign towns of 
any pretension, the telephone is used extensively. 
There is a large foreign element in Buenos Ayres, 
many of the great lionses ox England, France, 
and Belgium having branches or representatives 
here, and the town is very cosmopolitan. The 
greaf majority of the foreigners are Italians, to 
which nation most of the cafe keepers belong ; 
next in ^ numbers are the Spanish, French, 
and English. There are newspapers in all these 
languages, and in G-erman. As Buenos Ayres is on 
an alluvial plain, it x-)resents a monotonous appear- 
ance, besides the practical disadvantages of being 
almost destitute of stone and of fuel. ' But as the 
people are ever ready to follow European fashions, 
granite is now imported for paving the streets, and 
the houses are built and furnished in European 


style, and are fitted with chimneys and grato.s, 
wdxere European coal takes the jfiacc of charcoal 
and withered prairie weeds which wore formerly 
burnt in the old S^janish hrazero. The change 
is much apjpreciated, as the (dimate of Buenos 
Ayres is both humid and variable. It is a. mneb 
debated question at the x)r('s(mt time wlietho}* 
emigration to Buenos Ayres and its neighbourhood 
is a thing to be encouraged or not, some saying 
that the authorities hold out hop»es to intending 
immigrants that are not realised, while others say 
that the disax)pointment is caused by the impossibU? 
ideas with which the emigrants arrive there, ex- 
XDecting to be at once well-to-do landed prox)rietors, 
without expenditure of cax>ital or x)as.sing through 
the x)rocess of labour and liardshix^ generally known 
as “ roughing it.” But emigration is ea.sy, since, 
there are numerous lines of steamers plying between 
Europe and Buenos Ayres. 

Although the inhabitants of the city of Buenos 
Ayres resemble Eurox)eans to a great extent in 
habits, you have only to go out upjon the plain 
composing tiie j^rovince, among the cattle and 
sheep-rearing farms, or estaneias, to find the -^dld, 
independent race of Gauchos, who live on horse- 
back and employ their whole life chiefly in tending 
cattle, though on the many millions of acres of 
slieep-farms there is a large proportion of Scottish, 
and Irish shexjhercls. The native owners of the 
cattle and sheep-farms divide their life between 
town and country, living a civilised life in the 
■^’inter, and a soini-wild life upon their ei^temeias in 
the summer. Compared with the industry of 
cattle-rearing, that of agriculture is not very 
important, and is confined chiefly to the eastern 
district of the jn’ovinceand to the south-west of the 
city. Buenos Ayres was founded by De Mendoza, in 
1535, and again in 1580 by De Garay, and in 177tl 
the jxrovince of Rio de la" Plata was made a vice- 
royalty, with Buenos Ayres as capital. In 1805 and 
1807 the English attacked Buenos Ayres and w{?.ro 
driven off. In IHIB sejjaration from *Sx:)a,in and the 
establishment of a rej)ublic was determined on, and 
since 1880 Buenos Ayres has been the seat of the 
federal government, the government of the ijrovince 
being carried on at La Plata. 

' BuffalOi at the east end of Lake Erie, at the 
mouth of Bufiialo river and at the head of Niagara 
ri^er, is the capital of Erie county, in the state of 
New York, ranking third among the cities of New 
York, and the third city in the Union for its trade 
in live stock. But iUs great importance is as a 
cxmtre of the corn trade, and it has a magnificent 
installation of elevators, while it has extensive iron 
and steel works, blast furnaces, rolling mills, 
machine sho|3s, shipyards, tanneries, and breweries, 
and is a great coal depot. 

The city, which is about 290 miles direct from 
New York, and 539 miles from Chicago, has a 
frontage of about 5 miles to the lake and river, and 
has a large harbour, capable of accommodating 
vessels of 17 feet draught, with an outer breakwater 
of 4,000 feet, besides other extensive conveniences 
for trade and navigation. The formation of the 
Brie canal in 1825 gave the first great impetus to 
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Itic Iradoof BnfTalo, a trade wlik-h has been greatly 
devel()[)ed by the great (*xteiision of the railway 
system. The Grand Trunk Bailway crosses the 
Niagara, by a fine iron })ridge at a short distance 
from the city. Biiffalo is well paved ^ and is well 
])rovidod witii boulevards and avenues, and a liiie 
[)ark. and ha.s many imposing buildings both public 
and private. The city was founded by' the Holland 
Tjand Company in 1801. After being burnt in 
isi'j by the English, it was r€*built, and from a 
population of 15,000 in 1832 liad arisen to about 
203,000 in 1885. 

Buffalo, any individual or species of Bubalus, a 
genus or sub-genu.s of Bovidm, strictly confined to 
tliC‘ Old World, tliougli in America the name Buffalo 
is commonly given to tlie Bi.soii (q.v.). Buffaloes 
are large, ciiimsy oxen, differing from the domestic 
ox in their massive proportions, and in having the 
horns flattened and triangular in section, inclined 
outwards and backwards, and turning upwards at 
the tips. The Asiatic or Indian Buffalo {B. huffelus), 
a native of India and the islands of the Eastern 
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Archijj^elago, stands about four feet high at the 
shoulders, and is sonu‘ seven feet from the snout to 
the insertion of the tail. The skin is brown, and 
sparsely covered with stiff black hair, longer on the 
head and neck, and falling off with age. The 
horns curve backwanls, and when the animal is in 
motion it holds its head so far forward that they 
touch the shoulders. The hide makes excellent 
leather ; from the milk a. kind of butter is 
made ; but the llesh is little e.steemed. The 
buffalo was domc'sticated at a very early period ; 
from its great strength it is a valuable beast 
of burden, and has i)een introduced into Egypt 
and the South of Europe. Both in its wild and 
tame condition it is a marsh-loving animal, and 
rolls in and coats itself with mud as a protection 
against insects. It can never resist the temptation 
of Avallowing, and for this reason is seldom laden 
with goods liable to damage from water. It is, said 
to be a match for the tiger, and fights between 
these two animals are a common amusement of 
souie of the native princes. The name ” sporting 


bulTaloo^s” is given to those trained to slam I a.-^ 
cover for sjiortsmen shooting walerfowL fi’lie C'ajH* 
buffalo or Cape ox (/M- m/Zc/). a native of ISonth 
Africa, is a somewhat larger animal, coven^d with 
deep brown or Ifiack bristly hair, and ha\i]ig liuge 
horns flattened at the base, when* they aliiio.st 
meet. It re.som hies the Asiatic .species iii general 
habits, but is of much fi(*rcer ^Hspositiou. Large 
hei'ds of these auitnals were formerly very common, 
but the advance of civilisation and the fondness of 
sportsmen for “large game'’ have ronden‘d the 
Cape buffalo rare, if not extinct, within the colony 
from which it takes its name. This animal has 
never been domesticated : but this is proljably 
rather due to tlie low condition of the natives 
than to th(‘ inlierent difficulty of the task, |'AxoA, 
ZAMOUSE.] ' .. . ■ .:..i 

Buff Xieather, a strong oil-dressed leather, 
made from buffalo's or some kind of ox’s iiide. It 
was formerly n.sed a.s armour, but is now principally 
employed in the making of ])Ouches, belts, etc. > 

Euffon, Geoiige Louis Lecleuc, Comte oe I 

Bufpok, who did more perhaps than any other om* i 

man to poiudarise the study of zoology in tlie last 1 

century, was born at l^lo^tbard, Burgundy’, in I 

1707. He studied law under the Jesuits at Dijon. i 

and showed great taste for mathematics, and j 

patience in i investigation. In company with Lord i 

Kingston he tra,velled in Italy and studied at I 

Angers. He translated Newton’s Fluxions and 1 

Hales’ Veffetnltlc Statics into French, and, being [ 

possessed of considerable private means, employTMl \ 

an amannensis in bis stud.v of mathematics, \ 

ifiiysics, and agriculture. In 1739 he was chosen a \ 

member of the Academy’ of Sciences arid keeper of 
the Jardin du Koi and Museum, so that Paris i 

Irecame his home, and there he died in 1788. j 

Though having himself but a slight knowledge of [ 

anatomy and neither knowledge of nor liking for | 

.system, the scheme of his great desciiptive ///.v/ebT [ 

Natnrelle, which was at first published in forty- | 

four quarto volumes, was more comprehensivt' t 

than any that had prreceded it. The first three ; 

volumes were published in 1749, and in the first | 

fifteen Buft’on had the assistance of Danbenton. 
a profound anatomist, whilst the last eight volumes, i 
dealing with reptiles, fish, and cetacea, were pub- 
li.shed by Lncepede, after the death of their pro- | 
jector. Buffon's Ixild speculations as to the gradual 
cooling of the planetary system and the adapta- : 

tion of our earth as it cooled to successive groups ; 

of organism.s give him a ]')ermanent place in the | 

hi.story of biology. | 

Buff-tip, a well-known English moth {P(/(/rcra | 
hneephala), in which a buff patch occurs at the tip | 
of each upper wing; when at rest the moth is | 
protected by its resemblance to a piece of dead i 
wood. The caterpillar lives on trees, and the pupa | 
is not protected in a cocoon. 

Bug, 1. The Western Bug ri.ses in Austrian 
Galicia, and forming in a great measure the eastern 
boundary of Poland, falls into the Vistula near War- 
saw* after a course of 470 miles. 2. The Eastern Bug, | 
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risin^^ in Podolin., flows south-east into the estuary 
of the Dnieper after a, course of 520 miles. 

Bugeaud, Thomas (1784-1840),a French soldier, 
born at Limoges. He entered the army at nineteen 
years of age, and showed such bravery and 
talent that lie obtained his colonelcy in 1814. 
The revolution of 1830 recalled him to public life, 
and he became deputy for Perigueux, and was sent 
to Algeria in 183(). He distinguished himself in 
the war against Abd-el-Kader, and was appointed 
Governor of Algeria in 1840, and made Marshal of 
BTance in 1843, and the next year he received the 
title of Due dTsly for a victory over the forces of 
the Emperor of Morocco. He commanded the 
army in Paris during the revolution of 1848, and 
died of cholera the year after. 

Bngenhagexi, Johann (1485-1558), a Ger- 
man scholar and reformer, was born at Wollin in 
Pomerania, whence he is sometimes surnamed 

Poineranus.” Pie was distinguished as a classical 
scholar at Greifswald, where he was educated, and 
early in tlie 16th century became rector of a 
school at Treptow, and was appointed by a neigh- 
bouring convent to lecture to the monks. Con- 
verted to the views of Luther by the latter’s book 
Be Captlmtate JBaJnjltmied, he quickly converted 
the abbot and others, and threw himself lieaiT and 
soul into the work of the Reformation. His energy 
an<l his talent for organising were great, and he 
was chosen to regulate the affairs of the new 
churches generally, and in 1537 he was invited to 
Denmark by Christian III. to organise the church 
and schools ; and there he remained flve years, and 
returned to pass the rest of his life at Wittenberg. 
Besides aiding Luther to translate the Bible, he 
wrote many works, among them being an interpre- 
tation of the Psalms and a History of Pomemnict 
which w'as first published in 1728. 

Buggy, a light four-wheeled vehicle with a 
hood : this is the use of the word in the United 
States. In India it signifies a gig with a hood, and 
in England a two-wheeled carriage without a hood. 

Buglxis (properly WuG-i), a people of central 
and south Celebes, one of the most intelligent and 
enterprising in the Malay archipelago ; speech a 
Malayo-Polynesian dialect written in a peculiar 
character of Hindu origin, and possessing a litera- 
ture (chronicles, legends, poetry) ; type Indonesian, 
light complexion, straight eyes, prominent nose, 
regular (Caucasic) features. [Indonesians.] The 
Bughis are great traders and navigators, maintain- 
ing active commercial relations with every part 
of the Archipelago, from Sumatra to the Am 
Islands. All have been Mohammedans since the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 

Bugle, a musical instrument, generally made of 
brass or copper, with a tube rather shorter and less 
expanded than that of the trumpet (q.v,), and 
played with a cupped mouth-piece. It is used in 
the army as a signalling instrument; it formerly 
was employed only for infantry, the trumpet being 
used for cavalry and artillery, but now it has quite 
superseded the latter in all regiments. 


Bugs, a gTOup of insects belonging to the order 
Ehynchota, and constituting the sub- order Heter- 
OPTEEA. They are insects with juws adapted 
for piercing, and provided with a. suctorial pro- 
boscis or rostrum : they have four wings, and 
the name of the sub-order is derived from the 
fact that those of the anterior pair are half-horny 
and half membranous (licnilelytra^ and hence some- 
times known as the Hemiptera), Some bugs, how- 
ever, are wingless. The majority li^'e on plants, 
but others, including most of the aquatic species, 
live on other insects, or suck the blood of birds or 
mammals. The first segment of the body (pro- 
thorax) is large and movable in nearly all the 
forms, and by scraping this against the neck a 
slight but shrill note is produced : this is especially 
noticeable in Pvniies stridnhis. a species common 
under stones, etc., in the South of France. The 
bugs are divided into two groups — the Land Bugs 
or Geocores, and the Water Bugs or Hydrocores ; in 
the former the antemueand the rostrum or sucking 
tube are both longer than in the latter division. 
The best known species is the Bed Bug [Cimex or 
Acwntliia leet'idarius, Linn, sp.), which is probably 
indigenous to Africa, whence it has been carried 
over the world. It was recorded in England in 
1503, but does not appear to have established itself 
till late in the seventeenth century, when it is said 
to have been largely introduced in the timber used 
for rebuilding London after the Fire. It is mainly 
kept in check by the cockroach. Some of the bugs 
are of some size ; thus some of the species of 
Belostoma measure six inches in expanse of wing ; 
the Wheel Bug {BeduHns persomitm, Linn, sp.) is 
one of the largest English species. A fewgenera, 
such as Phyllomoiplia, re.serable the leaves of plants 
in appearance. The species of one genus, Halohates^ 
live on the surface of the sea, far from land. The 
earliest species occur in the Lias (q.v.). 

Bugulnia, a town of European Russia, 243 
miles from the city of Samara, to the government 
of which it belongs, and on the Bugulminka, a 
tributary of the Kama, which flows into the Volga. 
It is quite a modern town, and is only important as 
being at the junction of tw'o great roads from 
Orenburg and Ufa. 

Buguruslau, a town of European Russia, 
government Samara, is situated at the confluence 
of the Kimel and Tarkhanka. 

Buhl, Andes, an Italian cabinet maker born in 
1642. He lived in France, and there invented the 
work which bears his name. It consists of dark- 
coloured tortoiseshell or wood, inlaid with brass. 
He died in 1732. 

Building Societies are institutions which 
have sprung into existence in comparatively recent 
times, and although originally designed more parti- 
cularly for the working classes, they have attained 
a very considerable position, not only as a profitable 
investment for savings for all classes of the com- 
munity,, but as a means of acquiring, by borrowing 
on favourable terms, freeliold, leasehold, or copy- 
hold properties. 

Their principal object is to raise a fund, out of 
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which the members can purchase jiroperties of the 
above descri|)tion by advances made to them out of 
the society's funds, such ach'ances being* repayable 
(both principal and interest) by fixed periodical 
inst-alrrients. 

It is difficult to state accurately the precise origin 
of these societies, but institutions of a somev<7hat 
similar character are bclie^■ed to have existed in a 
rude form amongst the Greeks in the days of the 
re])ublics ; amongst the Anglo-Saxons in Great 
Britain, and also in the South Sea Islands. Associa- 
tions to enable their ineinbers to build or jiurchase 
dwcdling houses were known in Birmingham as far 
back as the year 17.H1. In January, 1809, the 
‘‘ Greenwich Building Societv* ” was formed under 
certain rules and regulations, the object being to 
raise a. Fund, by the monthly subscriptions of its 
members, which was to be laid out in building 
houses, and the dividing of the same among the 
subscribers under and subject to such rules. 

These societies wei-e formerly founded and regu- 
lated in this country under the old Friendly 
Societies’ Acts, the principal one being the 6 and 7 
William IV., c. 32 ; but their increasing* popularity 
and importance induced the Legislature in the year 
1874 to iiass a special Act of Parliament for their 
regulation, by wdiicli many important privileges 
(hereafter more particularly mentioned) are con- 
ferred on building societies. 

The existing Building Society Acts are the 37 
and 38 Victoria, c. 42 (the one above referred to as 
passed in the year 1874, and known as the Bmld- 
i)i(j Bometles Act 1874), and the Acts 40 and 41 
victoria, c. 63, and 47 and 48 Victoria, c. 41, known 
as the ‘‘Amending Acts.” The hrst named is thet 
principal Act, and under it societies are formed, and 
on their rules bediig duly registered as required by 
the Act, and certified by the Kegistrar, they possess a, 
corporate character, and enjoy the protection of 
limited liability ; shares can be transferred with- 
out payment of stain]) duty, and reconveyances of 
the mortgaged property by deed are rendered un- 
necessary, a simple receipt for the mortgage money 
endorsed on the mortgage deed answering the 
purpose of a reconveyance. Building societies so 
constituted have also power, if authorised by tlieir 
rules, to borrow money within certain defined 
limits. 

Building Societies are either permanent or ter- 
minating. 

A Permanent Soewfnj, as the name imidies, may 
last for ever, investing shares being issued, upon 
which payments are made by tlie several members 
either in one or several sums, upon which interest 
accumulates, or else it is paid out to the member at 
his election. Advances are made to borrowers 
(either members of the society or strangers), repay- 
able by periodical instalments, including jirincipal 
and interest. 

A TeTmhiafinrf Sociefy^ on the other hand, is one 
which by its rules is to terminate at a fixed period, 
or when a certain result has been attained. Upon 
each share a fixed subscription is payable through- 
out the Society’s existence ; this forms a fiind 
adequate to gii^e every member a sum fixed, by the 
rules at its foundation. In some societies the 


advances are made by balloi, in others by sab* ; in 
others again by alternate Ijallot and sale. Th(*re 
are a number of sf)cieties throughout tlu* country of 
this character known as ‘‘ Htarr Bowkett so(U(diVs.” 
the name being ndoptt*d from a Mr. Starr, who was 
largely insrruiiu'iital in forming tliem in the first 
instance. 

The ‘industrial and Provident Societies Act 
1876,”^ repealing tlie Acts of 18()2 and 1871, enables 
societies to be formed for the pur])ose of buying 
and selling land, with ])owei' to mortgage, lease, or 
build. These are known as Co-o]Kn*ativ{i Building 
Societies. 

Freehold Land Socleiies also in form come under 
the “Building* Socueties Acts.” Subscriptions are 
received in these societies in the same way as in 
building societies, and out of the funds so sub- 
scribed estates in land are purchased, which ar(.^ 
afterwards split into lots suitable to the members 
requirements, and other improvements are efCectt‘d, 
the cost of which and of the original conveyance to 
the society is distributed over the whole property, 
and added to the purchase money of each lot. 
Members of these societies are thus enabled to 
acquire small pieces of land at wholesale price. A 
building socuety cannot in law legally hold land 
excei)t by w*ay of security ; therefore, the arrange- 
ments above described respecting freehold land 
societies have to be carried out through the medium 
of trustees. 

As regards disputes from time to time arising in 
these societies on the construction of their rules or 
otherwise, a, convenient and economical mode of 
adjusting* them is provided by the Act, viz. arbi- 
tration. 

Dissolution of these societies, whether perma- 
nent or terminating, may take place on the oc- 
currence of any event declared by the rules to 
have tliat effect ; or they may be dissolved in imy 
mariner prescribed by their rules, or by the Act, or 
they may be wmund up, either voluntarily or com- 
pulsorily, under the Companies Acts 1862-1867. 

Building societies (^xist in Scotland, and also in 
the United States. In the latter country there are 
many thousands established. The funds are lent to 
borrowing members, who pay a preininni for that 
privilege in addition to interest. Fines are also 
exacted for non-iiayment of subscriptions, as is the 
case generally and everywhere in both classes of 
societies. 

A Royal Commission having been appointed in 
the year 1871 to inquire into the operations of 
building societies, the piincipal Act of 1874 (above 
referred to) may be considered as the outcome of 
their report made to Parliament. Periodical returns 
and reports have to be sent by each society to the 
Registrar annually. It is supposed that half a 
million of persons are directly or indirectly inter- 
ested in building societies. 

Bmtenssorg (^nnthont care'), capital of the 
pi*ovince of the same name in Java, is a favourite 
holiday resort for the merchants of Batavia, from 
which it is about 40 miles south. It has also one 
of the finest botanic gardeius in the world. 

Btikkur, a fortified island of Sind, in the Indus,. 
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is sitmited betwoen tlio towns of Roree, on the E., 
nnd Suklair on the bank. It is only 800 ynrds 
long- by BOO yards broa<l. 

Balcowiaa (ne. hceeh-houl), a dnchy of the 
Austrian empire, is bounded <')ri the N. and N.W. 
by Galicia, E. by Russia a,nd Roiimania, S. by 
AiolduA-ia, and W. by Hong-ary and Transylvania. 
It covtirs an area of over 4,000 square miles, largeH 
occupied by woodland, traA-ersed, especially in the 
S., by offshoots of the Carpathians, and is drained 
mainly by the Danube and the Pruth. It gives to 
the Emperor of Austria, the title Duke of Bukowina, 
and was ceded to that, country in 1775 by Turkey. 
I'he capital is Czernowitz. Its products are chiefly 
agTicidtural, iiiclnding the rearing- of horses and 
<‘attlc. 

Bulacan, JX town on Luzon, one of the Philip- 
pines. and capital of a |)roviiice of the same name, 
is situated (.u;i tlie river Bnlacan, at the head of the 
bay of Manila, and 20 miles from that town. 

Blllandslialir, a. district of British India, in 
the Xorth-Western Provinces, covers an area of 
nearly 2,000 square miles. It comprises an alluvial 
plain, encloseil between its principal rivers — the 
Ganges and Jmniia,. It is traversed by the East 
India and the Oudli and Roliilkhiind railways, and 
has been made fertile by artificial irrigation. 
Besides the ordinary grains, cotton, indigo, and 
sugar are among its leading products. Its chief 
town and the administrative headquarters of the 
<Iistrict bears the same name. 

Bullb, a short, fleshy, and generally conical 
underground stem, giving- off adventitious roots 
from its under surface, and covered above with 
leaf-scales. Bulbs are of two classes : nqmwose, 
with imbricate scales of small relative width, a,s in 
Lllium; and tinih'cite, with concentrically slieath- 
ing scales, as in the onion. Bulbs vary in duration, 
being either annual, biennial, or perennial, and 
reproduce themselves, sometimes multiplying 
rapidly, by the production of cloves,’' or axillary 
buds in the axils of their scales, which become 
independent. Bulbs are especially characteristic of 
dry climates, such as Asia Minor and South Africa, 
and of monocotyledons, especially the LUiacere 
and Aniartjlllcla6e(€. A swafllen aerial branch in 
epi|.)liytic orchids (q.v,) is termed a jiseudo-hulh, 
but is less closely homologous to a, bulb than the 
aerial Imlhil, or undeveloped brancli with a. few 
over-lapping leaf-scales, which falls off and repro- 
duces the plant, in the tiger-lily. Enlarged root.s, 
such as those of the turnip, are sometimes 
erroneously called bulbs by farmers. 

Bulbul, the Turkish and Persian name for the 
nightingale (in which sense it is common in poetry), 
used in zoology as the English name of a family 
(Pycnonotidm) or sub- family (Brachypodinse) of 
Oriental birds, intermediate between the Babblers 
and Thrushe.s, and sometimes called Fruit-thrushes, 
Some of the species of the type-genus Pycnonotus 
are kept in England as cage-birds, and in India P, 
.h&morrkous is trained to flght like a game-oock. 


Bulgaria, a p]-incipality uikIci- the suzerainty 
of the , Sultan of Turkey, situat(‘d on the right or 
southern bank of the Danube. It extends from the 
influx of the river Timok to Silistria, and tbonce to 
the Black Sea near Cape Kaliakra. It is bounded 
on the S. by the Balkan range, and on the \Y. by 
Servia. Since 188(), liowever, its boundaries ba\'e 
been enlarged by the uni^ai w-itli Eastern Kounielia, 
on the S. side of that range, wliich now forms part 
of the principality, and Is often called Southern 



Bulgaria. The total area is BrSjBbO square miles. 
Bulgaria is an extensive table-land, sloping towards 
the Danube and drained by its tributaries, which 
are numerous, but of inconsiderable size, and by ti, 
few small streams running into the Black Sea. 'Ihe 
only wountains are the Balkans (the of the 

ancients), of an average height of 5,000 feet, Mount 
Scardus. the highest peak of the Char Dagh, has 
an elevation of 9,700 feet ‘above the sea. The 
mountains a.re of granitic character, and can be 
traversed only by certain passes. That known as 
Trajan’s Gate carries the main road between Con- 
stantinople and ATerma ; the Shipka Pass is 
memorable as the scene of a gallant struggle din-ing 
the Russo-Tiirkish wa,r. 

Climate, The winter is severe but not long, the 
summer and autumn generally warm and dry Vjut 
for occasional thunderstorms. The .soil is a ligiit 
black or brown loam, very fertile. 

Minerals abound. Coal, silver, lead, iron, chreino, 
manganese, graphite, malachite, gyp>sum, kaolin, 
and salt have all beeu found, but there a,r(i very 
few mines at tvork. Iron and sulphur springs 
are numerous. 

History. Bulgaria proper includes most (d' the 
ancient Moesia, which, when fl.rst mentione<l by 
historians, had a Slav population. Abirious Gothi<3 
colonies were afterwards founded, and about 
the middle of the sixth century the Bulgarians, 
a Finn tribe from the ba,nk.s of theATflga, settled in 
Lower M oesia. I n the seventh cent u ry U pper M <jci.sia 
was given by Heraclius, the Byzantine emperoi*, 
to the Serbs, a Slavonic race. [Servia,] Bulgaria, 
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.tis Lo-wor Ma3sia. now came to be called, after 
i-cmaiiiiiig- for some centuries under the protection 
of the Byzantine empire, in 11H5 declared its inde- 
pendence. The yoke of the einpire. however, was 
merely (-xchnnged for Th.at of Hungary, until 
the ye.ai‘ loh2, when tlie country was conquered 
by the Ottomans, and its so-cfilled independenc.e 
caiiKi to an end. The troubles in this and the 
neighbouring’ provinces in 187()-7--'S culminated in 
the Kusso-Turkisli war [Tuekf.y], iVoui which 
Bulgaria rose a separate State. 

( ' 0)1 ai {tut Ion. The principality was created in 
187S by the treaty of Berlin, which ordered that it 
should autonomous, and tributary to the Sultan, 
with a Christian government and a national 
militia. Tlie Princ'.e is to be freely elected by the 
]'>opulation and coniinnod by the Sublime Porte;: 
lie may'- not be a member of any of the reigning 
houses of the great European powers. Eastern 
Boiiniclia was handed over to the Prince of 
Bulgaria, by imperial lirnian, April dtli, 188(). Sofia 
i'orms the joint capital. . 

'Jdio legislative authority was originally vested in 
a single chamber called the National Assembly. 
'This was elected trienriially (by “manhood 
suffrage”) in the proportion of one member to 
every 10,0<X) of the population. In 1883 the As- 
sembly assented to the creation of a second 
chamber. The executive power is wielded by a. 
council of six ministers, those, namely, of (1) 
Foreign Affairs and Public Worship, (2) tlie Interior, 
(3) Public Instruction, (4) Finance, (5) Justice, 
and (6) War. The country is divided into 23 pre- 
fectures, 17 in Northern and 6 in Southern Bulgaria. 

Pojmlaticn, according to the census of 1888: — 
Northern Bulgaria, 2,193,434 ; Southern, 9(10,941 ; 
total, 3,154,375. About three-fourths of these art' 
Bulgarians, the remainder being made np of 
Mussulmans (who are annually decreasing), Gi’eeks, 
Jews, gipsies, and foreigners of various nationalities. 

Mlucotion. The constitution inakes primaiy edii- 
c'.ation free and compiilsoryn but fails to fix a, 
])onalty for non-compliance. Tlie natural result is 
that in tlie agricultural districts a large proportion 
of the children are kept awa\^ from school to lielp 
i 1 1 farm labour. There a re 3,84 4 eleinenta-ry school s, 
with 4,386 masters and 537 mistre^sses; but whereas 
the number of children of school age (6 to 12 years) 
is given at 275,756 boys and 261,968 girls, tho.se 
attending the schools only number 129,977 boys and 
42,20() girls, or 47 per cent, of the former and 16y>er 
(•(‘lit. of the latter. The proportion of educated 
]iersons, according to the census of 1888, was onW 
11 xier cent, of tlie poxmlation. 

Sofia has a university, maintained by the govern- 
ment, wliicli also siqqiorts higher schools at about 
a. <lozen other towns. There is an excellent free 
libraiy at Sofia, 

Atjrleulture . Though almost exclusively anagTi- 
cultural ]3eople, the Bulgarians are in many resxDects 
a, long way behind the food producers of other 
European countries. 'Iliere are no large land- 
owners, and the cultivated lands, which comprise 
nearly 6,000,000 acres, or about 25 per cent, of the 
1 otal area, are chiefly in the hands of peasant j^to- 
XU'ietors, having freeholds averaging less than 20 


acres in extent. These .small fanners maintain a. 
strongly conservative althiuh* with regard to scien- 
titic improvements. Modmi nanfliinca-y, clKunical 
manures, and even the rotation of crops, are ])ra(‘ti- 
cally unknown, and the juimitive iiudhods of tiie 
classical xxniod still ]>re.vaiL 

A more serious diflie-ulty^ even than tliis lack of 
enterprise among the farmers is tiio want of 
adequate means of euminuiiication and transport. 
The roads, althemgh somewhat improved duringthe 
la.st fevr years, arc still among the worst iti Europe. 
Tlie railways, few and not easily acciessible from tlu^ 
villages, charge prohibitory freight ratcjs. 

Grain, principally wheat, is the chief })rodnct. 
The crox) of isS9 was t'stiinatt'd at 9,(Hl(t0()0 
qinirleu’s, of which mure than 2,0()0,0(J0 quarters 
were exx)orted. Grain ct)nstitules about 80 
cent, of the; tot:il exx)orts. Wine, silk, tobacco, ric(% 
and cotton are also no gr<*at 

ijuantities, and flax, hemp, madder, an<! 

colza, are cultivated. There are 728.000 acres of 
rore.st, containing oak. beech, (dm, ash, jane, ]x)plar, 
cornel, and juni])er. New laws liave recently ])een 
X)as.sed for their ])rotection from waste. 

The famous attar of ros(?s is jiroduced chiefly in 
the prefectures of Bhilixipopolis and Eski Zara, in 
wliicli latter is situate<l the K(‘zanlik Va,lk^y of 
Koses.” The output of attar is about 6,000 lbs. 
aimiially, the value being from -£12 to ■£14 X-)©!’ lb. 
The rose growams are mostly of the x^’orer cla.ss, 
and derive but little benefit from the business, the 
crop being bought up. often in advance, by wealthy 
merchants, who make enormous jjroflts. 

Ca,ttle breeding is carried on witli little or no 
attenqit to imxirove the quality of the stock jn’O- 
dneed. Oxen and buffaloes are used for draught, 
almost to the exclusion of horses, which are 
sciarcely enqjloyed outside the towns, where they 
are worked in strings as x^JJck -horses. Of late, 
efforts have 4)een niade by the Government to 
introduce stallions and bulls of a better (dass, for 
.stud xmi’iDOSOs. lnbs88t]Kirc were 6,872,000 sheep, 

1.204.000 goats, and 395,000 x^^^ Bulgaria, ''.riie 
annual exxiort is ([uit<^ nnimxfurlant. 

Indmtnes. Tlies(* arci ])ra<Aically non-existcuit, 
A few imifficiently worked coal mines, and some 
manufactories of rough homespuns (gaitan) and 
braid embroidery (abu and shayak), are alone 
worthy of mention. 

Arntij. Service is comx>ulsory. Tliere are tw’enty- 
four regiments of infantry, each of two battalions 
andacfcxtot, four regiments of cavalry, six regiments 
of artillery, having four field battcnic^s of four guns 
and 120 men, two artillery depots, (jne battery of 
siege artillery, two battalions of engim^ers, and one 
conq)any of discix:)line. Total peace strength, about 

35.000 of all ranks; total war strength, about 60,000 
regulars and 40,000 militia, with ninety-six guns. 

Xavf/, This includ<is three slux>s of war, ton 
steam sloops, armed wuth guns, and two toi’xtedo 
boats. Personnel, tw(ffv{^ officers and 334 men. 

Bulgarin. Thaodaus. writer, was born in 1789, 
in Minsk. After serving in tlie Kusslan army, ho 
in 1810 joined the Boles under Nax)oleon, taking 
part in campaigns in iSjiain, Germany, and Russia. 
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In 1819 lie sottietl in St. Petersburg, edited the 
N’orthern AQ'eh'tres. Tha Ko7‘theroh Bee^ and The 
Jtimkm Thalia, and in 1829 published Ii'an 
Vimzhatje)}, his first novel, which heightened his 
po]')uhirity. Besides novels he also wrote histories, 
travels, and reminiscences. He died in 1859. 

Bull. 1. An aiitlioritative letter to the Catholic 
Oliurcli, issued by tlie Pope as its head, and so- 
called from the Indian or round leaden seal which 
gives it validity. 4’his hears on one side the figures 
of St. Peter and St. Paul ; on the other, the name 
of the reigning Po}‘)e. It is attached to the docu- 
ment by a, cord (silken if the bull is “ a bull of 
grace,” hempen if it is a “ bull of justice ”). The 
bull is in Latin, and is engrossed on parchment in 
a peculiar character, and is dated ‘‘ from the day 
of the Incarnation,” and sometimes in the classical 
Koiuan fashion (so many days before the calends, 
nones, or ides of the month). Important doctrines 
have often been promulgated thus, and the bull is 
often known by some of the Latin words near its 
opening. The Brief is somewhat similar letter 
of a less important and authoritative character. 
41ie term bull has occasionally been applied to 
documents issued by lay princes. 

2. A ludicrous blunder in expression, involving 
some inconsistency, of which the speaker himself 
is unconscious. Sir Boyle Kocho’s saying, “ No 
man can be in two places at once nnless he is 
a bird,” is an instance. Though “ bulls ” are now 
supposed to be an Irish characteristic, the word 
(according to Dr. Murray) was long in use before it 
was specially connected with the Irish. The theory 
that the use of the term originated in contemptuous 
allusion to the Papal edicts is rejected by the same 
authority, who connects it with the old French 
word haul, fraud. Thus it may have meant originally 
a jest or practical joke. 

Bull, George, Bishop of St. David’s, was born 
in 1684 at Wells, Somersetshire. Kefusing while 
at Oxford to take the oath of allegiance to 
the Commonwealth, he was obliged to leave, and 
was ordained privately when he was only twenty- 
one. In 1658 he was appointed Rector of Suclding- 
ton near Cirencester ; in 1685, of A veiling, Stroud ; 
in 1686, Archdeacon of Llandaif; and in 1705, 
Bishop of St. David's. He wrote several religions 
books; among them Ilarmoma Apostoliea,^\Ytiken- 
ing considerable controversy ; the JDofo^mo Fidei 
Niceme^ his greatest work, showing that the 
doctrine of the Trinity was an article of faith in 
the Christian Church previous to the Council of 
Nio03a ; and the IndUmm- Freleske Catholia^, which 
gained for him the thanks of the French clergy. 

Bull, John, the name given to the English 
nation personified, is taken from Arbuthnot’s satire, 
The Hhtorij of Johi Bnll, meant to ridicule the 
Duke of Marlborough. In it John Bull’s mother is 
the Church of England, and his sister “Peg” is 
Scotland. The French in the same book are per- 
sonified as Ze?i'is Baboon,, and the Dutch as . 
Niolwlm Frog. 

Bxdl, J OHN, musician and composer, was born in 
1568, in Somersetshire. In 1591 he was appointed 


organist in the Queen’s chapel in succession to 
Blitheman, his master; in 159() received the degree; 
of doctor of music at Cambridge : in 1596 became 
music lecturer at Gresham college; and in 1597 
organist to James I. He became in 1617 organist 
to the cathedral of Notre Dame at Ant werja where 
he died in 1628, Pie is one of the many on whose 
behalf claims to the authorship of (hd Bare the 
have been advanced. 

Bull, Ole Bobnemann, violinist, was born in 
1810 at Bergen, Norway. Becoming acepiainted 
with Paganini, whose style of iDlay his own subse- 
quently resembled, he received the impetus to 
cultivate excellence in the violin. His wonderful 
play made him the recipient of enthusiastic recep- 
tions in Europe and America, which latter continent 
he visited three times. Pie died near his birthplace 
in 1880. 

Bullace {Fnmns a wild variety of 

F. co7mmmis, diffeviiig from the blackthorn (q.v.) 
in having brown bark instead of black, straight or. 
and less spinous branches, larger leaves which arv 
downy on their under-surfaces, downy flovrer- 
stalks and larger flowers and fruit, wliilst the 
latter, though round, is less liarsli to tlie taste. A 
variety with yellow drupes is sold in liOndon as 
“white damsons,” and thougli most plums (F. 
domestied) are altogether free from spines andhavf‘ 
oval fruit, there are, .in fact, no constant characters 
to distinguish F. indtitm from F. domesUed. 

Bull^, a swelling of considerable size ]jrc- 
duced bjvan accumulation of serous fluid beneath 
the epidermis ; a vesicle (q.v.) on <i lai’ge scale. 
[Pemphigus.] 

Bulldog, a breed of dogs .said to be derived 
from the same stock as the mastiff (q.v.), formerly 
used by butchers for catching and throwing cattle, 
and afterwards bred for bulLbaiting (q.v.). These* 
dogs are large, powerful animals, of greater 
courage than intelligence, loving and obedient to 
those they know, slow to make friends, and swift to 
resent injury to themselves or their masters. The 
following are the chief points of the bi'eed as hiid 
down by Tero Shaw: — Skull large, square and 
broad; skin of forehead wrinkled, the “stop” or 
indentation between the eyes deep ; lower jaw pro- 
jecting beyond the upper ; canine teeth wide apart, 
incisors regular ; eyes large ; no.se set well back, 
allowing the dog to breathe freely while holding 
on ; ears small ; cheek-bumps at base of jaw well 
developed ; neck muscular, and witli a double dew- 
lap ; shoulders sloping and strong ; chest wide and 
deep ; forelegs jDOW'erful, straight, shorter than 
the hind, and turned out at the shoulders : body 
very deep at the chest, of considerable girth: 
back short, rising from the shoulders to the loins, 
then sloping to the stern, forming a “roach” or 
“wheel” back; loins powerful; tail set on low, 
short, and very fine ; hind legs turned out behind ; 
coat short and close ; weight about 50 lbs. for a dog, 
and 45 lbs. for a bitch. Bnll-dogs may be of any 
colour, except black or black-and-tan ; bifindk^-and- 
white, brindle, white, fallow or fawn witii black 
r.nose being the most valued. 
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Biillen, Sir CharijES, Britisli admiral, was 
born in, 17(19 at Newcastle-on-Tyiie, and entering 
the navy in 1779, became a lieutenant in 1791, a 
commander in 1798, a, ca,ptaiii in 1802, and a rear- 
admiral in 1837. He was fiag-captam to Eear- 
Admiral I^ord Northesk in the Britannia^ 100, 
at T,rafalgar, served with success until the end 
of the war, and died a vice-admiral and K.G.B. 
in 1853. . ' ' 

Bllller, Charles, politician, was born in 1806 
in Calcutta, Educated at Harrow and Cambridge, 
and was for some time under the tuition of Thomas 
Carlyle. In 1830 he was returned to Parliament for 
West Looe, and, after the passing of the Keform 
Bill, for Liskeard. In 1838 he went with Lord 
Burham to Canada as chief secretary ; in 1841 
became secretary to the Board of Control; in 1846 
judge advocate-general, and in 1847 chief poor- 
law commissioner. He died in 1848. 

BulHglit, the national sport of Spain and 
Mexico, is an elaborate form of the combats with 
bulls which w'ere an occasional feature of the 
ancient contests in the amphitheatres of classical 
times. In the chief cities of Spain about one day 
every week during the summer and autumn is 
devoted to the amusement, which is witnessed by 
10,000 to 15,000 spectators. The bull is first 
attacked by picadores^ or pikemen, dressed in 
antique knightly costume, and mounted on wwth- 
less horses fit only for the knackers, which are 
blindfolded ; they do their best to excite the bull 
to charge them. A furious bull will often gore, and 
even disembowel, their horses, which are neverthe- 
less urged again and again to the charge so long as 
it is possible for them to move. Should the 
picador he endangered, either another picador will 
draw off the attention of the bull, or men on foot 
will create a di^'ersion by taking the bull in flank, 
showing him scarlet cloaks, throwing darts with 
explosive fireworks attached, which stick in his 
hide, and by other methods. After incadores 
retire, the bull is worried by men on foot, elmlos 
and handerilleroif, who irritate liim with scarlet 
cloaks, and darts sometimes with fireworks attached, 
vault over him with poles, and exasperate him in other 
ways, saving themselves, of course, by their agility. 
Filially t\\Q matador enters on foot with a naked 
sword and a small red flag, wdiich again infuriates 
the bull. He rushes on the matador, who stabs him ; 
he falls dead, and his carcase is dragged off the stage 
by a team of mules. From six to ten bulls are killed 
in an afternoon. Some, of course, will not show fight, 
and are dispatched ignominiously by the picadores. 
Though the slaughter of the horses is a particularly 
disgusting spectacle, the bullfight is followed with 
the"^ wildest enthusiasm by all classes of Spaniards, 
men and women, and it is said that foreign 
residents become even more enthusiastic spectators 
than the natives. The danger to the performers is, 
of course, considerable, to the matador especially ; 
hence a successful matador, though usually taken 
from the lowest of the population, is a popular hero, 
whose company is sought in certain aristocratic 
circles, and who, being paid from £50 to £ 100 per 
bull slain, often makes a large fortune — in one case, 
40 


it is said, £40,000 sterling. The annual cost of the 
sport to the nation is 'estimated at £1,200,000. 
About 2,400 bulls and 3. duo horses are annually 
killed. Attempts have been ma.de to naturalise the 
bullfight in the South of Franite, and even in Baris ; 
but the bulls have usualiy their horns tipped or 
blunted, so that the more disgusting features of the 
Spanish sport are absent. 

BulMacli^ iPyn 'Imla europaai), a well-known 
finch (q.v.), widely distributed over Great Britain 
and common in some ]3arts of Europe, but scarce in 
Ireland. The male is rather more than six inches 
long, ashy grey on the back, crown, tail, and long 
wing-feathers black, white bar on wings. The 
female is rather smaller, and lias the hack'brownisii 
grey, the under surface bluish grey, and the rest of 
the plumage less brilliant than in the inab*. 
Black, albino, and pied varieties often occur. I’lie 
bullfinch frequents copses and plantations, and is 
an unwelcome visitor to orchards and gardens, for 
it has a bad reputation for destroying the buds of 
fruit tx-ees, though against the undoubted harm it 
does in this way should be set its destruction of 
the seeds of countless docks, thistles, and plantains. 
The nest is a rude structure of twigs, lined with 
root-fibres, and generally containing four bluish- 
white eggs, speckled with orange-brown. There 
are usually two broods in the year. The natural 
song is soft and simple, but so low as to be almost 
inaudible. The call is a plaintive whistle, and 
while feeding the bird utters a feeble twitter. The 
popularity of the bullfinch as a cage-bird is due to 
the fact that it c?in be taught to whistle a simple 
air — in some cases two or three — and to its capacity 
for attachment to its owner. Bullfinches ai*e, for 
the most part, trained in Geraiany, and the work of 
teaching them begins early and must be continued 
till after the first moult, for at this period they 
often forget, or repeat in a confused fashion, what 
they have previously learnt. P. major, a larger 
form, occurs in the north and east of Europe. 

Bullfly [Gadfly.] 

Bullfrog {Bama m'ugiens), a large; frog, 
measuring from 13 inches to 21 inches over the 
extended limbs, ranging over the United States and 
as far north as Quebec. The body is green in 
front, dusky olive behind, and marked with 
irregular black blotches ; limbs dusky, baiTed with 
black; under parts yellowish. The popular and 
specific names refer to the loud croak of this 
animal, which can be heard at a considerable dis- 
tance. Bullfrogs are solitary, except at the bi'eed- 
ing season, when they assemble in large nuxnbers, 
and their call is then louder than usual. The hind 
legs of these fi*ogs are excellent eating. The name 
Bullfrog is sometimes (as in Byrons Corinth) 
applied to other species with a loud note. 

Bunixeady any individual of the acanthoptery- 
gian genus Coitus, wliich (sonsists of some forty 
species of shore and freshwater fi.shes from the 
north temperate zone. They frequent rocky 
ground, lying between stones, and darting out with 
rapidity on their prey — small aquatic animals, 
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notably criistacea. The Ki ver Bullhead ( Coitus 
found in some British rivers, is from 3 inches 
to 4 inches long ; brown, with dark spots on the 
upper part, ancl white beneath ; but it undergoes 
many changes of colour after exertion or feeding. 
The flesh, when boiled, is salmon-coloured, and 
delicate-eating; [Father Lasher ; for the Armed 
Bullhead ^(f^hPoGGE.] The species are also called 
Miller’s Thumbs, from their broad flat heads. 

Bullinger, Heinrich, ref ormer, was born in 1 504 
at Bremgarten, near Zurich. After studying at 
Emmerich and Cologne, where he became acquainted 
with Luther’s writings, he became intimate with 
Zwingli, whom he accompanied in 1528 to the 
religious conference at Berne. In 1529 he was 
made pastor at Bremgarten, and two years later 
succeeded Zwingii in the principal church at 
Zurich, Of his numerous writings many were 
translated into English, and amongst his corre- 
spondence were letters from Lady Jane Grey. He 
died in 1575 at Zurich. 

Bullion (perhaps from French touilllr, to boil) 
thus, molten metal, gold or silver in the mass, as 
distinguished from coin, plate or jewellery ; some- 
times used loosely to include coin considered solely 
with reference to its value as metal. For statistics 
of the production of bullion see Gold, Silver. 

Bullroarer, a boy's toy, consisting of a thin 
kiti- or fish-shaped piece of wood, tied to a long 
string and whirled round, so as to produce a roar- 
ing noise. Mr. Andrew Lang applies the name to 
the turn dun (q.v.). 

Bull Bun, a river of America in the N.E. 
part of Virginia, forms the boundary between 
the counties of Fairfax and Prince William. It 
gives its name to two battles fought during the 
Civil war. The Union army was defeated each 
time. The first was fought \Tuly 21st, 18G1 ; and 
the second August 29th arid 30th,' 1862. 

Bulrush, properly the English name of Serepm 
laoustrls, one of the sedges which is used through- 
out Europe for rush-bottomed chairs and mats. 
The name is now generally transferred to the reed- 
mace or cat’s-tail [Typliw latifoUa and T, anc/us- 
Ufolia), very different plants, the brown velvety 
truncheon-like heads of female flowers of which, 
surmounted by the more slender and perishable 
spike of male ones, render them favourite de- 
corations in London drawing-rooms. 

Bulls and Bears. On the London Stock 
Exchange the “ bull ” was originally a speculative 
purchaser of stock for future (lelivery, in the hope 
that it would rise, vrhile the speculative seller, 
whose interest it was that the stock should fall, was 
called bear. The latter term was apparently earlier, 
and suggested by a proverb about “ selling the 
bearskin before you have the bear” (since the 
speculative seller sells what he does not yet 
possess). “ Bull ” in this sense may have been 
suggested by ‘“bear.” Possibly as it*^is the bull’s 
object to make the stock go up, some fancied 
resemblance between his asseverations of its 
excellence and the bellowings of a bull may have 


suggested the term. [Boom.] The terms are now 
used to denote anyone who tries to produce a 
rise or a fall respectively in ceirtain stocks. Tlius, 
to “bear Argentine stocks’’ may mean to try to 
lower the public estimate of their value. 

Bull-terrier, any dog of the breed obtained 
by crossing the bull-dog and the terrier, and com- 
bining the good points of both the original forms. 
The colour'should be pure white ; body muscular, 
head long and pointed, ears erect, generally 
clipped. 

Bull Trout, a loose name for several species 
of trout (q.v.). Among a number of so-called bull- 
trout Dr. Gunther found young salmon, salmon 
trout, and the sewin or grey trout ; and it is to this 
last-named form, probably only a variety of the 
salmon trout, that the name should be confined. 
This fish reaches a length of about 3 ft., and is 
found in Wales, Cormvall, Dorset, Cumberland, the 
north of Ireland, and on the Continent. The young 
lose the parr-marks early, and are then silvery with 
a greenish tinge ; in older fish the back is greenish- 
brown, in the spawning season the belly becomes 
dark-brown in the male, but the silveiy tinge 
persists in the female. The gill-cover is square, and 
is proportionately larger than in the salmon (q.v.), 
as are also the teeth ; and the flesh is paler and of 
less delicate flavour. The tail is convex owing to 
the growth of the central rays. The name i.s 
sometimes given to Salmo J/ucIw, a large charr 
(q.v.) from the Danube. 

Biilow, Friedrich Wilhelm von, general, 
was born in 1755 at Falkenberg. Entering the 
Prussian army at the age of 14, he was engaged 
in the revolutionary war with France from the begin- 
ning. On the renewal of hostilities in 1813 he was in 
command at the battle of Mockern, the first 
successful encounter with the French. He defeated 
Oudinot at Luckaii and Grossbeeren, and Ney at 
Dermewitz. For these and other signal services he 
was raised to the rank of general, awarded an 
estate, and given the title Count of Dermewitz. In 
1815 he headed the column in Bluchers army that 
first came to Wellington’s aid at Waterloo. He 
died in 1816 at Kbnigsberg. 

Bulsar, a town and port of British India, in tlie 
district of Surat, is situated at the mouth of the 
river of the same name. Its trade is considerable, 
and it has cotton manufactures. 

Bulwer, William Henry Lytton Earle. 
Lord Dalling and Bulwer, stai.esman, an elder 
brother of Lord Lytton, was born in 1801 in 
London. Educated at Harrow and Cambridge, he 
in 1827 entered the diplomatic service, and in 1830 
became a member of Parliament as a radical 
reformer. After being secretaiw of embassy at 
Constantinople and Paris, he was from 1842 to 1848 
minister plenipotentiary at Madrid, and 1849 at 
Washington, where he negotiated the well-known 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty relating to the communica- 
tion between the Atlantic arid Pacific Oceans by 
ship canal. He held other diplomatic appointments, 
aipong them English ambassador to the Porte, and 
bn returning to England he in 1868 re-entered 
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Parliament. In 1871 he was raised to the peerage, 
and in the following year he died at Kaples. There 
being no issue, the title became extinct. Among his 
writings were An Ode io Xapolcon, jin A/utunm vn, 
Greece^ Life of Bpron. Jlistorieal Okaracters, and 
Ltfe of Palmerdoii. 

Buittboaty a wherry, chiefly employed to caxry 
provisions from the .shore to a ship. A shore-boat 
as distinguished from a ship's boat. 

Btuihury, Henry William, caricaturist, 
second son of the Rev. Sir William Bunbury, of 
Mildenhall, Suffolk, was born in 1750. As a boy he 
earned the reputation of being a comic draughts- 
itnan, and while at Westminster school etched A 
Boy ridmg njmi a Plg^ which is preserved in the 
British Museum print room. He entirely ab.stained 
from caricaturing political subjects. He died in 
1811. His second son, Sir Henry Bunbury, who was 
born in 1778, and died in 1860, wrote several hi s* 
torical treatises. 

Bnndelkkaiid, a territory of the North- 
Western Provinces, India, lies between the Jumna 
on the N.E., and the Chamhal on the N. and W., 
and belongs -partly to Britain and partly to native 
chiefs tributary to Britain. Its area is about 20,000 
square miles, and embraces the five districts 
belonging to the British North-Western Provinces, 
Bauda, Jalann, Jhansi, Lalltpnr, and Hamirpur, 
and thirty-one native states. The produce is mostly 
agri cultural, though in some parts iron ore, copper, 
and diamonds are found. The chief towns are 
Jhansi, Baudah, and Chatterpoor. 

Bundiy a, state of Hindostan, is surrounded by 
Jaipur, Tonk, Kotah, and Udaipur, and covers an 
area of 2,300 square miles. It is also the name of 
the chief town, which is surrounded by walls, and 
has between 400 and 500 shrines and temples. 

Bungalow (Hindustani Banyla, i.e. a Bengalese 
house), a one-storeyed honse, nsnnlly bnilt of un- 
baked bricks, and with a thatched roof. The name 
probably comes from the district where English- 
men noticed it first. A danJi. (dak) Inmyaloto i.s a 
honse maintained, usually by the Government, 
where travellers can break their journey and find 
fresh horses or men. 

Bungarus, a genus of venomous snakes, allied' 
to the cobra (q.v.), but without the power of 
dilating the neck, from the Oriental region. There 
are two Indian species, both common. B.fanciatm 
(or Bungarum pamah) and B. eceruleus (tlie krait). 
According to Sir J. Fayrer, this last is probably, 
next to the cobra, the most de.structive snake to 
limnan life in India. 

Buxigfezier. Louis Felix, writer, was born in 
1814, at Marseilles. The distinguishing feature of 
his writings was the romance form in which he 
presented the doctrines of Protestantism. He died 
in 1874. 

Bunion j, a term ajuplied to a swelling produced , 
by the development of a bursa over the great toe 
joint. The pressure of a badly-fitting boot^ is 
particularly apt to lead to mischief in this region 
of the foot. The great toe becomes distorted and 


half dislocated, and over the prominence of the 
joint when-e pressure is most felt a bursa (q.v.) 
forms, and this may or may not comnnniicat c with 
the joint itself. If the bursa, is merely inflamed, 
rest, the removal of all pressure, and the application 
of cold, will afford ttnnporary relief. If su})puration 
occurs poultices should be applied, and the sac may 
require to be laid open to evacuate the matter which 
has formed. In some neglected cases the too may 
have to be amputated, "if tlie proper remedy is 
obtained in the first instance, however, the trouble 
need never attain to serious proportions. A well- 
fitting boot is the only preventive of troubles of 
this kind. 

Bunker Hill, a celebra,te(l elevation 110 feet 
high in Charlestown, a suburb of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, was the scene, on June 17, 1775, of one of 
the hardest contested battles in the American war 
of Independence. Though the British remained 
masters of the field, they lost over 1,000 men, while 
the American loss wvis about 500. An obelisk 221 
feet high marks the site of the American entrench- 
ments. 

Bunkum, or Buncombe (said to be derived 
from the name of a county in North Carolina, U.S., 
because its reprc‘sentative in CongTe.ss persisted in 
speaking in an impatient house, simply to please 
his constituents), political claptrap, or mere “ tall 
talk,” uttered not from conviction, but to gain sup- 
port, or to create an imp)ression. 

Bunodont, a term used to denote the molar 
teeth of the Suine section (Pigs and Hippopo- 
tamuses) of the Artiodactyla, grouped under the 
name Biinodonta (literally liill-toothcd) by Kowalew- 
sky. Tlie molar teeth have a crown of four or five 
columns, forming low suhconical tubercles. The 
remaining members of tlie order are called >Sele- 
nodonta ; and Beleno<lont is used to denote tlieir 
molars, which have cre.scentic ridges. 

Buuotkeria, an order of mammals made by 
Professor Cope tf) include Professor Marsh’s order 
Tillodontia and his own family T'ceniodontisi, ie. 
the genera TiUotherkim^ from the Lower Eocene, 
Blatycliforops, from the London Clay, and Bstlumyx 
and Calaoiodon^ from the Wasatch Middle Eocene 
of Wyoming. Their cheek-teeth have massive 
squared crowns, and their general characters 
harmonise with the view that both ungulates and 
rodents have been derived from a ] admit ive carni- 
vorous stock. Cope regards these forms as nean to 
the ancestral type of the Rodentia, and allied to 
that of the Edentata,. 

Bunsen, Christian Charles Josias, Baron 
VON, diplomatist and writer, was born in 1791 at Coi''- 
bach, in the principality of Waldeck, his father 
being a pensioned soldier. From school lie went 
to Marburg nniversity, and thence to Gottingen. 
Becoming private tutor to Mr. Astor of New York, 
he had an opportunity of travelling. At Berlin in 
1815 he became acquainted with Niebuhr, on 
whose recommendation lie received the appointment 
in 1818 of secretary of the Prussian legation at 
Rome, gaining the ixisition of resid<mt minister in 
1827. Recalled from Rome in 1838, he came to 
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Engian(_l, whore, excepting a short staj^ as Prussian 
ambassador to Switzerland in 1839-41, he remained 
daring the rest of his official life, which ended 
with "the breaking out of the Eastern question in 
1854. He thereafter retired to Heidelberg, and 
finally settling at Bonn, died there in 1860. Bunsen 
was highly esteemed in England, with which he 
was connected more than one tie. Among his 
works were The Chwrch of the Future, Fff 0 )fs 
Place ill Univerml History, Hiyjjjolytus and his 
Time, and Bible Conimenidry for the Commwiity, 
his cliief work. His Memoirs w^ere published in 
1868 by his widows, who was the eldest daughter of 
Mr. B. Waddington, of Llanover, Monmouthshire. 

Buuseai, Bobert Wilhelm, chemist, was born 
in 1811 at Gottingen. Ha\dng‘ studied in the 
university of his native place, at Paris, Berlin, 
and Vienna, he became professor of chemistiy 
in Cass el, Marburg, Breslau, and Heidelberg in 
succession. At Heidelberg he built a grand 
laboratory and made it one of the best schools of 
chemistry in Europe. Among Ms discoveries are the 
production of magnesium in large quantities, the 
spectrum analysis, the electric pile and the burner, 
which are named after him, and hydrated oxide of 
iron as an antidote to arsenic poisoning, which last 
has saved many lives, and was rewarded by a gold 
inedal from the Prussian Government. Among his 
chief works are, On a new Volumetric Method, A 
Treatise on Gas Analysis, and Chemical Analysis 
by the Sj/ectroseope. 

Buuseu Buruer consists of a small gas jet, 
above which is screwed a brass tube, at the bottom 
of which are holes to admit air. The air and gas 
mix together in the tube, and burn at the top with 
a flame which should be perfectly non-luminous. 
It is largely used in chemical operations, as it gives 
greater heat than an ordinary gas flame, and leaves 
no so, oty deposit on objects placed in it. 

Bunter-sandstein, the name, the first half of 
which is generally adopted, for the lowest of the 
three divisions of the Triassic formation of Germany, 
derived from the highly-coloured or variegated 
sandstones of which it mainly consists. It is some- 
times 1,000 feet thick, and is divided into the 
Lower Bunter, or Gres des Voscfes, fine reddish 
argillaceous sandstone, often micaceous and fissile, 
with layers of dolomite and pisolite {JRogenstein')', 
the middle, or Voltziasandstunes, coarse-grained 
sands and sandstones containing the cj’^press-like 
Volfzia-heterophylla, with laj^ers of shale containing 
the bivalve crustacean Estkeria minuta; the 
upper, or Both, red and green marls with gy^psum, 
containing the pelecypod Alyophorla cost at a. The 
Bunter is usually barren of fossils ; but plants such 
as Voltzia, Albertia, and E<julsetum. afrenaceum, 
have been found at Sulzbad, near Strasbourg, and 
footprints of Lahyrlnthodon at Hildburghansen in 
Saxony. First identified in England by Sedgwick 
in 1826, the Bunter with us varies from 1,000 to 
2,000 feet in thickness, and falls into three divisions : 
Lower Mottled Sandstone, soft, bright red and varie- 
gated, much false-bedded, 650 feet thick at Bridge- 
north, 400 feet iti Cheshire, and 200 feet in South 
Staffordshire ; the Pebble-beds, or Oonyhnieraie, 


reddish-brown sandstones with quartzose pe])bles, 
from 60 to 750 feet thick, to which the wdiito 
sandstone of Nottingham belongs ; and the Tpjwr 
AlaUled Sandstone, generally red or jadlow, de- 
veloped near Liverpool and Birmingham, and 
reaching a thickness of 700 feet in Delamere Forest . 
The Bunter series occupies rnuch barren land, such 
as Cannock Chase and Sherwood Forest ; but it 
contains lead and copper-ores at the former place, 
and is generally a water-bearing series. In France 
it is known as the Gres bUjarrL In the Gondwana 
series of India are fresh- water beds (Karharbari) 
containing a Bunter flora; whilst the Werfen, or 
Grbden sandstones and Guttenstein limestone of tlui 
eastern Alps, with Ceratites cassiamis, etc., are the 
marine or open sea equivalent of the Kotli or Upper 
Bunter of Germany. Like most Trias (q.v.), Bunter 
beds have generall}’ originated in inland lakes to 
which the sea found occasional access. 

Bunting, th.e popular name of nny bird or 
species of the family Emberizidfe, ranging over the 
palmarctic region to India in the winter. Buntings 
are chiefl.y distinguished from the Finches by the 
presence of a palatal knob on the upper mandible, 
the lower mandible being compressed at the side so 
as to form a sort of anvil on wdiich this knob works — 
crushing the grain and seeds which form the princi- 
pal food of these birds. Of this family four are 
resident in Britain : (1) Emheriza miliaris, the 
Common or Corn Bunting or Bunting Lark, most 
numerous in the southern counties, is Ta,ther mCre 
than seven inches long ; plumage brown, with mark- 
ings of a darker shade on the upper surface, brown- 
ish-white beneath with spots of dark-brown on the 
neck and throat. The nest is usually in or on the 
ground ; eggs four to six, dull purplish- white. (2) 
E. cirlus, the CM Bunting, found locally near the 
south coast, is a rarer bird, and somewhat smaller ; 
general plumage resembling that of the Yellow 
Bunting ; head dark.olive, streaked with black and 
j^ellow, (3) E. eitrinella, the Yellow Bunting, 
\M1 ow Hammer (prop. Yellow Ammer, i.e, the 
Yellow Chirper), is one of the commonest Britisli 
birds ; length, seven in, ; plumage, shades of yellow, 
marked and mottled with brown, the mottlings 
becoming darker in the winter. The nest is usually 
ou or near the ground, and the male is said to take 
part in incubation; eggs four to five, purplish- 
white, veined with purple. This bird may be 
reckoned among the farmer’s friends, from the 
quantity of insects it destiws and the multitudes 
of seeds of noxious weeds it consumes. (4) E. 
sclmniclus, the Eeed Bunting, or Keed Sparrow, 
sometimes wrongly called the Blackheaded Bunt- 
ing (see below), is found in marsh^^ situations, 
usually nesting among long grass ; eggs five to 
seven, clay-colour, marked with x^urple-brown or 
black. Length, six inches ; head black, with white 
collar ; plumage of upper surface dark, feathers of 
back and wings edged with bright bay ; chin and 
throat black ; under surface, white, streaked with 
brown on sides. The. Buntings that visit Britain 
more or less frequently are E. rustica, the Bustic 
Bunting, and E. pus Ilia, the Little Bunting, from 
the north-east of Europe and Asia ; E. hortulanus. 
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the Ortolan (q.v.) ; Plectrojihane^ the Snow 

Bunting (q.v.), with its congener laj^pomem, 
the Lapland Bunting* ; and Pf/spka, melameephala^ 
tlie Black-heaxted Bunting, from the south-east of 
Europe and Asia. E. americmia, an American form, 
ditfers little from the common Bunting. 

Builtings Jabez, Wesleyan minister, rras born 
in 1779 in Manchester. President of the Wesleyan 
Conference in four different years, and in 1835 ap- 
pointed President of the Wesleyan Theological 
Institute, he became the leading authority on all 
(liiestions of Church government in the body he 
guided. On the death of Richard Watson he also 
became head of the Wesleyan Missions. He died 
in 1858 in London. 

Bunyaii, John, was born in 1628 at Elstow, 
near Bedford. His father was a tinker, and 
Bunyan himself followed the same craft, serving 
as a soldier during the Civil war. Thereafter 
he became impressed with the sense of the im- 
portance of religion, and began to preach in the 
villages round about Bedford. In 1656 appeared 
his first book, which was an attack upon the 
Quakers, and was entitled Some Gospel Truths 
Opened. In 1660 he w'as arrested while preaching 
in a liarnlet near Ampthill, thrown into prison, and 
detained there until 1672, during w^hich time he 
wrote Trofiiable Meditations, The Holy City^ The 
JResw'Teetwn of the Bead, Grace Ahmndmy to the 
Chief of Sinner'S, and other works. Liberated 
under the Declaration of Indulgence, he became 
parson of the church to which he belonged, but in 
i675 was again sent to prison for six months under 
the Conventicle Act. It was during this period of 
his incarceration that he produced the first part of 
the immortal allegory, The Plly rim's Progress, 
Other of his works that followed were Life and 
Death of Mr. Dadman^ 1680, and Holy Wa7\ 1682, 
After having ministered to the Bedford congrega- 
tion for sixteen years, he died in London in 1688, 
■and was buried in Bnnhill Phelds. 

BimzlaU:, (1) town of Prussia in the pro- 
vince of Silesia, is situated on the right bank of 
the Bober. It manufactures earthenware and hones 
chiefly. It was the scene of a battle between the 
French and the Allies in 1813. Bunzlau, (2) fre- 
quently called Jung Bunzlau to distinguish it 
from Alt Bunzlau on the Elbe, a town of Bohemia, 
is situated on the left bank of the Iser. 

Buol-Sdiauenstein, Karl Ferdinand, 
Count, statesman, was born in 1797, and died in 
1865. After representing Austria at the Dresden 
-conference of 1850, he became ambassador at 
London. He next became Austrian foreign minister, 
was president of the Vienna Congress of 1855, and 
Austrian representative at the Congress of Paris. 

Buononcini, or Bononcini, Giovanni Maria, 
Italian composer, was born in 1640, and was the 
father of Marc Antonio and Giovanni Ballesta 
Buononcini, who also became famous as composers 
during the last century. 

Buoy, u floating case, used either for supporting 


a man in the water or for marking a clmnnel, an 
anchorage, or a dangerous spot. Buoys intended 
for supporting human beings afloat an'‘ called life- 
buoys, and are (‘illicM’ of canvas lined with cork, 
formed in the sliape of a ring, or of sheet-iron 
fashioned into an' air-tight vessel, and often 
provided with a *• flare-iq^;' or torch, which 
spontaneously takes fire npon immersion in w*ater. 
Buoys iised to denote channels are of various shapes. 
As employed by tlie Corpomtion of Trinity House, 
spirally painted buoys mark the entrances* or turn- 
ing points of channels; single-coloured can buoys, 
either black or red, mark the riglit-hand side of a 
channel going in ; chequered, or vertically- stii])ed 
can buoys mark the left-hand side ; and, if further 
distinction be nec(‘ssary, riglit-hand buoys are 
snrmoiinted by globular 'frames and left-ham Ibuoys 
by cages. TTie ends of middle grounds are marke<l 
by buoys wit li horizontal rings of white, bearing or 
not bearing above them a staff, diamond, or triangle. 
Wrecks are marked by green nun-buoys, i.c. buoys 
shaped like two cones pla(.;ed base to liase. Anchor 
buoys are small buoys, of no sjjecial ^irescribed 
shape, dropped from a sliip’s side before the anchor 
is let go, to denot(‘ it.s position. This operation is 
called “ streaming the buoy.” 

Buoyancy, the power possessed by a. floating 
body to siq^port weiglit without sinking. [HYDRO- 
STATICS.] 

Buphaga. [Beef-eater.] 

BuprestidaB, a family of beetles, mostly found 
in the tropics ; these are usually of brilliant 
metallic colours ; the Xorthern species are small 
and inconspicuous. 

Burbage, Richard, actor, w*as born about 
1567, and was the son of James Burbage, also an 
actor and theatrical manager. His rapid progress 
earned for him, while he was only about 20, the 
sobriquet of “Roscius.” He was associated with 
Shake.speare, Fletcher, Hemming, and Condell,^in 
some of his undertakings, and, taking the chief rble 
in new pieces, was thus the original Hamlet, Lem*, 
Othello, Richard III., etc. He was also a successful 
painter, and a picture by him presented by William 
Cartwright, the actor, to Dulwich College, <md still 
preserved there, is described in Cartwright's 
catalogue as “ a woman^s head on a boord dune by 
Mr. Burbige, ye actor.” Burbage died in 1618, 

Burbot {Lota ruhjaris), the sole species of the 
genus and the only fresliwater fish of the cod 
family. It is found in the rivers of tiie midland 
and eastern counties, is widely distributed in 
Europe, and occurs in India and Siberia. English 
specimens are ra-rely more than from 2 lbs. to 3 lbs. 
in weight, but fish of 16 lbs. have been taken from 
the Austrian lakes, anrl specimens of 30 lbs. are 
recorded from the Rhino. The BiiiBot is a fresh- 
water ling (q.v.), and differs from that fish chiefly 
in the dispo.sition of the fin-rays. Colour olive- 
green, spotted with black, above ; whitish beneath. 
The flesh is white, firm, and well-flavoured. An oil 
obtained from the liver was formerly of some repute 
in medicine. 
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Burcliett, Josiah, who w<as born about 1660, 
and who in 16SS succeeded Samuel Pepys as 
Secretary of the Admiralt}", was an able adminis- 
trator and a trustworthy naval historian. His 
Complete Jllstorp of the most BemaThaMe Transae- 
iions at Sea, in live books, was published in 1720. 
He died in 17-17. 

Biirckliai’dt, John Ludwig, traveller, was 
born in 1784 near Lausanne, Switzerland. In 1806, 
after studying at Leipsic and Gottingen, he came to 
London with an introduction to Sir Joseph Banks, 
and undertook to explore the interior of Africa for 
die African Association. Inuring himself by practice 
to hunger, thirst and exposure, he set out in 1809 
in the disguise of aMussuhnan, and under the name 
of Sheikii Ibraliim Ibn Abdallah he journeyed 
through Syria, Lebanon, and the Hauran to Palmyra, 
and in 1812 through Palestine to Petra, crossing the 
desert to Petra. Among his most daring exploits, 
however, was his pilgrimage to Mecca, which is 
death to an unbeliever. Examined by a committee 
of Mohammedan judges, chosen by Meheinet Ali, 
he was pronounced to be an excellent Moslem, and 
setting forth, he performed ali the rites of the 
pilgrimage with accuracy, dined with the chief 
judge of Mecca, and recited the Koran to him. In 
1816 he ascended Mount Sinai. Returning to 
Cairo, he was there seized by dysentery, and died 
October loth, 1817. His travels -were published 
posthumously, and are distinguished for their 
truthfulness. 

Burden, the measure of merchandise that a 
ship will carry when she is fit for sea. Formerly 
ships w'ere spoken of as being of so many tons 
burden. To find a ship s burden, according to the 
method then in u.se, multiply the length of the 
keel, taken witlhn-board, by the breadth of the ship 
at the midship beam. ; multiply the xmoduct by the 
depth of the hold ; and divide the last product by 
94 The quotient is the tonnage required. A ship 
is now often, and should be always, measured by 
the weight, in tons, of wmter which she displaces 
when she is at her load water-line. 

Burden of Proof. In English law, a state- 
ment of fact is said to be proved when the tribunal 
before whom the case comes for trial is convinced of 
its truth, and the evidence in support of it is known 
as “ the proof.” Where a person makes an allega- 
tion he is generally bound to lorove it, and the 
onus or burden of so doing properly falls on him, 
the rule being that the burden of proof lies with 
tlie party who asserts the affirmative of the issue or 
question in dispute. Where a presumption only is 
so raised, he is said to shift the burden of proof — in 
other words, his allegation is taken to be true 
unless his opponent adduces evidence to rebut such 
presumption. 

Burder, George, parson, was born in 1752, in 
London. Educated for an art career, he began to 
preach in 1776, receiving a charge at Lancaster in 
1778. In 1808 he became secretary to the London 
Missionary Society and editor of the Mmiffel'teal 
Magazine, in succession to the Rev. John Eyre. , His 
writings were immensely popular, the chief being 


his Village Sermons. He died in 1832, and was 
buried in Bunhill Fields. 

Burdett, Sir Francis, politician, was born in 
1770 and educated at AVestrninster .school and 
Oxford University^ In 1793 he married Soplha. 
youngest daughter of Ooiitts, the banker. Entering 
Farliament in 1796, he became di,stingiii.shed foi: 
his advanced views and forcible attacks upon the 
Government. In 1810 he published in Cobbett's 
^Political Register a letter to his con.stitiient.s 
impugning the right of Parliament to commit for 
libel. This led to the issue of the Speaker’s 
warrant for his arrest. He barricaded himself in 
his house, however, and succeeded in defying the 
authorities for two days, during which a riot 
occurred and one man was killed in an encounter 
between the populace and the soldiers. He was 
liberated on the prorogation of Parliament, being 
again imprisoned for three month.s and fine<l 
£1,000 for his condemnation of the Peterloo. 
Massacre. Latterly this fierce Radical became a 
Tory, and from 1837 until his death in 1844 re- 
presented North Wilts. 

Burdett - Coutts, The RiGHg Hoxoura.blk 
Angela Georgina, Baroness, daughter of the 
preceding, was born in 1814, succeeding in 1837 to 
the great wealth of her grandfather, Thomas 
Coutts. This she has largely devoted to charitable 
purposes, making for herself a reputation unique 
among her peers. Among other benefactions she 
endowed the three colonial bi.slioprics of Adelaide, 
Cape Town, and British Columbia ; paid for Sir 
Heniy James's topographical survey of Palestine 
established a shelter and reformatory^ for fallen 
women; presented to London Columbia Market; 
built model-dwellings and drinking fountains ; laid, 
out recreation grounds ; assisted the People’s 
Palace; fitted out poor families for emigration; 
started the shoeblack brigade; in a word, she *lias 
liberally promoted every humane object. In 1871 
.she was made a peeress ; in 1874 presented with 
the freedom of the City of London, and in 1881 
manned' to Mr. William Lehmann Ashmead- 
Bartlett, an American, who in 1882 obtained the 
royal licence to use the name of Bnrdett-Coiitts. 

Burdock, Arctium Lappa, the one species, 
with several sub-species distinguished by inconstant 
characters, of a genus of Composite; belonging to 
the tribe Cynarea^ of the sub-order Tubuliflorse. It 
is a stout biennial growing in almost any climate or 
soil throughout most of the northern hemisphere. 
In Japan it is culth'ated as a vegetable, its young- 
stems, the juice of which is watery, resembling 
asparagus. Its scattered leaves, often over a foot 
across, are cottony beneath, and its involucre of 
stiff hooked spinous bracts form the globular “ bur 
that gives, it its name. Arcthmi, from the Greek. 
arktos, a bear, refers to its roughness ; and Lappa, 
from the Keltic llap, a hand, to the hooks. The 
corollas are all tubular and crimson ; the anther 
lobes have appendages, and the fruitlets bear 
several rows of simple pappus hairs. 

Bureau (French, a rerithig tailef has passed 
from French to English through the United States 
in the sense of an office or department of public 
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adiiiinistration. Hence 33uitEA.ucBACY g'overn- 
ment by trained officials according to "official 
traditions, as contrasted with government by 
persons elected by the x)eople, with no special 
training for the work. 

Burette, an instrument used for measuring out 
deiinite quantities of liquid. One of the most 
convenient forms consists of a cylindrical glass 
tube tapering a.t lower end, and provided with a 
]>inchcock of glass stopcock. The tube is graduated 
either in tenths of a cubic centimetre or in grains, 
according to requirements. 

Burg, a town of Prussia, in the ];)i'ovince of 
Saxony, is situated on the Ihle. Its woollen manii- 
fa,ctures are noted. 

Burgage Tenure indicates the particular 
feudal service or tenure of houses or tenements in 
ancient cities or boroughs. It is considered a 
s])ecies of socage, as the tenements are holden of 
tlie sovereign or other lord either by a fixed annual 
pecuniary rent, or by some services relating to trade 
or handicraft, such as repairing the lord’s build- 
ings, x^roviding the lord’s gloves or sj^urs, etc. The 
incidents of this tenure, which prevailed in Nor- 
mandy as well as in England, vary according to the 
particular customs of each borough. Burgage 
tenure is supposed to have been the foundation of 
the rights of voting for members of Parliament in 
cities or boroughs, and 'tlie great variety of these 
rights is partially explained by the X)articnlar local 
customs. One of the most remarkable customs of 
burgage tenure is that known as “ Borough English.” 
[Boeough.] 

Burger, Gottpeied August, lyric x>oet, was 
born in 1747 at Molmers-wencle, a village in the 
principality of Halberstadt; studying at Halle and 
Gottingen, he led an irregular life which landed him 
in debt and other difficulties. Becoming associated 
with Toss, the two Counts Stolberg, Boje, and 
others, he became inspired with higher motives 
than had hitherto guided him, and in i773ax>peared 
his ballad Lcnorc, which at once established his 
reputation. The Wild ITmvtsman- and other of his 
ballads wore translated by Sir Walter Scott. 
Though Biirger was a XK)pular Ijn-ist, lie was yet 
left to cultivate the muses in poverty, and after an 
unhafipy life ho died in 1794 at Gottingen. 

Burgess, a member of a borough. The 
Municipal Corporation Act, 18<S2, defines who shall 
be the electors of the municipal council, and by sect. 
9 a burgess or freeman is defined as a jperson of 
full age, not an alien, nor having received within 
the preceding twelve months x>arochial relief or 
other alms, and who on the 15th day of July in any 
year shall have occupied any house, warehouse, 
counting - house, shop or otlier building within 
the borough during the whole of the preceding 
twelve months, and during such occupation shall 
have resided within the Borough or within seven 
miles thereof ,* and shall during such time have 
been rated in respect of such premises to all rates 
for the relief of the x3oor, and have paid on or 
before the 20th of July in such year all such poor 
and borough rates in respect of the same premises, 
as shall have been payable up to the preceding 5th 


of January, and he imist.have been duly enrolled as 
a burge.ss on th(3 JUiirfiesH Hell, but when the 
qualifying premises canie to the party by descent, 
marriage, marriage settlement, devise, orjaomotiou 
to any benefice or office, the occupancy and rating 
of the X)redecessor may be reckoned as part fJ the 
twelve months; and to Ihe qualilication above ])re- 
scribed the £10 occiqjation qualilication under tlie 
Kegistration Act, 1885, has now been .added by 
the County Electors Act, 1888. 

In Scotland ];)ersons could a brays be elected 
burgesses by the magistrates of the burgh. The 
subject of the election <.)f burgesses is now 
regulated by the Acts 23 aiul 24 Yic. c. 47, and 39 
Tic. c. 12. The last-mentioned statute was jDassed 
for the xjiu'pose of a,ssimilating the law of (Scot- 
land in some measure to that of England. 

BurgMey, William Cecil, Lord, statesman, 
was born in 1520 at Bourn, Lincolnshire. From 
Cambridge he went to Gray s lim to ])rex-)are for the 
legal iMofession. In 1545 he married Sir Anthony 
Cooke’s daughter, which drew upon him the 
patronage of the Protector Somerset, who made 
him master of requests in 1547, and in ' 1548 his : 

secretary. In 1550 he became secretary of state 1 
and effected many important commercial changes. j 
In Mary’s reign he held no public office, and con- ^ 
trived to live through those perilous times without ; 
compromi.sing himself. On Elizabeth’s accession ; 
he became chief secretary of state and a privy ^ 
councillor, and for the remainder of his life was at [ 
the head of public affairs. It was Burghley’s 
sagacity and shrewdness that made Elizabeth’s ; 
reign giorious. In 1571, on the siqDpression of the ; 
northern rebellion, the queen created him Baron 
Burghley. He died in Cecil House in the Strand in ; 
1598, and was buried in Westminster. j 

BurgkmaH, Hans, engraver and painter, was 
born in 1473 at Augsburg. He is supposed to have ? 
been a xmpil of Albert Diirer. a.nd was the father-in- 
law of the elder Holbein. It is as a wood engraver 
rather than a painter that he is best known, and his 
chief work is the series of 135 cuts rexoresentiug tlie : 
trmnqffis of the Emperor Maximilian. He died in 
1531 in his native town. 

Burglary, or nocturnal housebreaking, has 
always been considered a very heinoiiKS offence, 
seeing that it always occasions frightful alarm, and 
often leads to murder. Its malignity, also, is 
forcibly illustrated by considering how particular 
and tender a regard is paid by the law of England 
to the immunity of a man's house, wliich it styles 
‘‘ his castle,” and will never suffer to be violated 
with impunity, agreeing therein with the sentiment 
of Cicero, qmd mvm smiatim, quid onml relif/mie 
mnnitiits, qnam dovnis nyiim evjusque clriumT For 
this reason no outer doors can in general be broken 
open to execute any Gi\1l process, thougli in criminal 
cases the x)ublic safety siij^ersedes the x)rivate 
immunity. Hence also, in jraxt, arises the animad- 
version of the law upon eavesdroppers, nuisancers, 
and incendiaries ; and to this principle it must be , 
assigned that a man may assemble xieople together 
lawfully (at least if they do not exceed eleven) 
without danger of raising a riot, rout, or unlawful 
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assembly, in order to protect and defend his house, 
which he is not permitted to do in any other case. 

The definition of a burglar as given by Sir 
Edward Coke is, “ he that by night breaketli and 
entereth into a mansion house with intent to com- 
mit a felony.” There are four things which go to 
make up this definition. Eor (1) the must be 
night and not day; for one who is attacked by 
night may lawfully kill his assailant, but not so in 
general if it be by day. Anciently the day was 
reckoned to commence with sunrising and to end at 
sunset, but the better opinion afterwards was that, 
if there were daylight or crepusculum enough 
begun or left to discern a man’s face, it was no 
burglary, but this did not extend to moonlight, for 
then many midnight burglaries would have gone 
unpunished, and, besides, the malignity of the 
offence does not so properly arise from its being 
done ill the dark, as at the dead of night when all 
creation is at rest. It has now been enacted by 
statute 24 and 25 Viet. c. DG that, so far as regards 
the crime of burglary, the niglit shall be deemed 
to commence at nine o’clock in tlie evening and to 
conclude at six o’clock the next morning*. (2) As 
to the i^lace; it must be a mansion or dwelling- 
house, for no distant barn, warehouse or the like 
are under the same privileges nor looked upon as 
a man’s castle or defence, nor is a breaking open 
of houses where no man resides, and which there- 
fore, for the time being, are not mansion-houses, 
attended with the same circumstances of midnight 
terror. A house, however, wherein a man some- 
times resides, and which the owner has only left 
for a short season, animo revertendl, is the object 
of burglary, though no one be in it at the time of 
the fact committed. (3) The manner, A burglary 
requires (for the complete offence) both a breaking 
and an entry, but they need not be both done at 
once. There must in general be an actual breaking, 
for if a person leaves his doors and windows open 
it is his own folly and imprudence, and if a man 
enters thereby it is no burglary ; yet, if he after- 
wards unlocks an inner door, it is so ; but to enter 
by coming down a chimney is a burglary, for that’ 
is as much closed as tlie nature of the thing admits. 
So also to knock at a door, and upon opening it to 
rush in with a felonious intent, or under pretence 
of taking lodgings to fall upon the landlord and 
rob him, etc., are burglaries, though there be no 
actual breaking. (4) The intent. "There must be 
a felonious intent to constitute the crimes other- 
wise it is only a trespass, but such intention need 
not be actually carried into execution; it is 
sufficient if it be demonstrated by some overt act, 
and therefore a breach and entry by night, with 
intent to commit a robbery, a mui'der, a rape, or 
any other felony is burglary, whether the thing be 
actually perpetrated or not. vSo much for the 
nature of burglary, which (when committed under 
certain circumstances of aggravation) was until 
recently a capital offence, but the punishment for 
it is now regulated by the above-mentioned statute 
passed in the year 1861, under which whoever shall 
be convicted of the crime of burglary shall be 
liable to penal servitude for life, or any term not 
less than five years, or to be imprisoned for any 


term not more than two years, with or without 
(according to the heinousness of the circumstances) 
hard labour and solitary confinement. The distinc- 
tion above pointed out between burglary and house- 
breaking does not prevail in Scotland. [House- 
breaking-.] There are State laws in the United 
)States applicable to this crime. 

Btirglexi, a village in the canton of Uri, Switzer- 
land, about one-and-a-half miles from Altdorf. It 
enjoys the credit of being the birthplace of that 
mythical hero, William Tell, and even the house in 
which the event took place is shown, its walls 
adorned with paintings of his patriotic exploits. 

Burgomaster, the name formerly given to the 
chief magistrate of a city. 

Burgos, formerly the capital of the kingdom of 
Old Castile, Spain, and now the chief town of the 
province which bears its name, stands on a hill 
above the river Arlanzon at a distance of seventy- 
five miles from Madrid. The city cannot be traced 
back in history beyond the ninth century, when a 
castle was built here to resist Moorish encroach- 
ments, and a prosperous settlement gatiiered round 
it. For a time it was the residence of the 
sovereigns, and sank much in importance after the 
fifteenth century, the Court being established at 
Madrid. In 1808 the Spaniards were defeated under 
its walls by Soult, and in 1813 it was taken by 
Wellington, after an un.successful attempt in the 
previous year. In the old quarters are many inter- 
esting specimens of street architecture ; whilst the 
modern suburbs beyond the river and on an 
island in mid- stream are pleasantly laid out with 
promenades and gardens. The cathedral, begun 
by Bishop Maurice, an Englishman, in 1221, and 
finished in 1567, is a notable examjAe of the florid 
Gothic style. The fine town hall contains the bones 
of the Cid and his wife. Among other remarkable 
structures are the palace of Velasco, the Boric arch 
of Fernando Gonzalez, the church of St. Paul, and 
the majestic gate of Santa Maria. Burgos is the 
seat of an archbishopric, the headquarters of a 
strong military force, and the legal centre of a large 
district. It possesses seven great hospitals, several 
convents, important schools, of which the institute 
superior is the cliief, and considerable manufactories 
of linen, woollen, and leather goods, as well as of 
paper, stockings and hats. The markets are abund- 
antly supplied by a wide agricultural area. 

Biirgoyue, John, supposed by some to have 
been the natural son of Lord Bingley, was born in 
1730 and educated at Westminster, entering the 
army very early. He made a runaway match with 
Lady Charlotte Stanley, daughter of the Earl of 
Derby, and was for some time in disgrace. In 
1760, however, he was employed in the Belle Isle 
expedition, and next year sat for Midhurst in 
Parliament, until he went with Lord Loudoun to 
Portugal, where he displayed great skill and daring. 
He was elected on his return to represent Preston, 
and moved a vote of censure on Clive in 1773, but 
in 1775 was sent out to America with reinforcements, 
taking part in the battle of Bunker Hill. Two 
years later he was given the command of a force 
to co-operate against the colonists from-the Canadian 
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side. He. took Ticonderoga and Fort Edward, but 
fdlowed himself to be cut olf at Saratoga by Gates, 
;uid signed the famous capitulation which formed 
tlie turning point of the war. He defended his 
conduct with ability, and after a period of disfavour 
was restored to his rank in 1782, and made 
comuuinder-in-chief in Ireland. He served as one 
of the managers in the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings. His leisure was devoted to poetry and 
the drama, for which he possessed some slight 
talent, his best and most successful play being The 
Heiress. He died in 1792. 

Burgoyne, Sie John Fox, Bart., G.C.B., son 
of the above, was born in 1782, 'and passing from 
Eton to Woolwich joined the Royal Engineers in 
1798. His first taste of active service wms in Aber- 
cromby’s expedition to Egypt in 1800. He then 
accompanied >Sir John Moore to Sweden and the 
r(3iiinsula ; fought under Wellington in Spain, and 
took part in the siege of New Orleans under 
Pakenliam. During the long subsequent peace 
Burgoyne strongly advocated the strengthening of 
our national defences, and in 1845 was appointed 
inspector-general of fortifications. He went out to 
the Crimea, in 1854 and was present at the battles 
of Alma, Balaklava, and Inkerman, directing the 
siege operations until recalled in 1855. On his 
return he received a baronetcy and an honorary 
<legree at Oxford. In 1865 he became governor of 
the Tower, and three years later was raised to the 
rank of field-marshal. He died in 1871, having 
undergone a severe shock through the loss of his 
only son, the commander of the ill-fated turret-ship 
Capta 'm, in 1870. 

Burgundy (Fr. Bonrgogne\ the name given to 
the district occupied in the fifth century by the 
Burgundi or Burgundiones, a Teutonic race that 
pushed forward from the banks of the Oder and 
Vistula to those of the Aar and Rhone, where they 
established the first kingdom of Burgundy, the 
limits of which embraced parts of Switzerland as 
far as Geneva, a portion of Alsace, the basin of the 
Rhone up to its junction with the Durance, and 
much of the country between the Rhone and the 
Loire. After a dynasty of eight kings, Gundimar 
Ixfing the last, this territory was incorporated in 
t iie Frankish empire (534). After varied fortunes 
it was erected by Charlemagne into a duchy, which 
went to his natural son Hugues. At the break-up 
of Cliarlemagne’s possessions the southern half was 
split up into two kingdoms, viz. Cis-Juran or Lower 
Burgundy (the second kingdom of Burgundy), and 
Trans- Juran or Upper Burgundy, the Jura forming 
the boundary between the two. These were ulti- 
mately united to form the kingdom of Arles, which 
in 1033 passed into the German empire. Mean- 
while the duchy, comprising most of what was 
afterwards known as Burgundy, remained loyal to 
Cliarles the Bold, and was held by several Carlo- 
vingian nominees until in 1363 John gave it to his 
son, Philip the Bold, as a reward for his , courage 
at Poitiers. Thus was founded the famous line of 
the Dukes of Burgundy, who in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries overshadowed the French i 
crown in magnificence and power. Jean sans Peur, j 


Philip the Good, and Charles the Bold extendcxl 
their territories so as to c‘mbrae.(‘ Hainault, Hol- 
land, Brabant, etc., and to tnuu-oach westward 
upon France. Tlie marriage of Mary, heiress of 
Charles the Bold, with the Archduke Maximilian, 
led to the union of the Franelie (- 1)11110 and the 
Dutch and Belgian districts with the empire as 
the “ Circle of Burgundy,” but the ancient duchy 
of Burgundy still remained a fief of the Frencii 
king, and \yas presently constituted a, province with 
these definite boundaries : on the N. Champagne, on 
the E. Franche Comte and Bresse, on the 8. 
Lyonnais and Danphine.and on tlie W. Bourbonnais 
and Nivernais. It was divided into eight districts™- 
Auxerrois, La Montague, Auxais, Dijonnois, 
Autiinois, Chalonnois, Charolois, and Mrie-omiois, 
Its parliament, instituted by Louis XL iu 1476, 
was celebrated, and met at Dijon, as did also later 
on a separate assembly of states- general, over 
which the military governor presided, the Bishop 
of Autun being at the head of the clergy, and the 
mayor of Dijon leading the third estate. The 
revolution put an end to the political privileges of 
the province, and left nothing but the name. 

Burgundy Fitcli. [Pitch.] 

Burlianpur, a town in the Niniar district, 
Central Provinces of British India. It is sit.nated 
on the N. bank of the river Tapti, at a. distance of 
280 miles from Bombay, with which it is connected 
by the Great Indian Peninsular Railway. Founded 
in 1400 A. D. by a Mahometan prince oi Khandesh, 
it was annexed by Akbar two centuries later, and 
until 1635 was the Mogul capital of the Deccan. It 
was the scene of frequent contests between the 
Mahometans and the Mahrattas, .and was finally 
ceded in 1760 by the Nizam to the Peshwa, who 
gave it over to Sindia. The British took the place 
in 1803, but restored it, and it was only in 1860 that 
it passed into our hands. Under the Moguls it is 
said to have had an area of five square miles, but 
the population has fallen steadily in the present 
century. However, the horns, or' Mahometan 
itinerant merchants, have headquarters here, and 
the embroidered muslins, silks, and brocades 
adorned with silver and gold threads, for winch the 
town has always been famous, are still made in 
some quantities. The Lai Kila-, or Red Fort, built 
by Akbar, and the Jumrna Musjid, founded by 
Aurungzebe, are buildings of interest. 

Burial, the disposal of the dead by interment. 
Etymologically the meaning should be limited to 
this definition, though it is often so extended as to 
cover any method of disposing of corpses. The 
oldest, and to this day the commonest, method of 
effecting this is by inhumation. The idea expressed 
in Gen. iii. 19— -that man was taken from the 
earth and w’ould return to it — was echoed in 
classic mythology, which told of a loving Earth- 
mother, with arms wide enough to embrace all her 
children ; and Milton borrowed from the ancients 
when he made the Archangel promise Adam that 
after a long and temperate life he should drop, like 
ripe fruit, into his mother’s lap (P. L. xi. 530-6). 
The first burials \vere probably rude enough — a 
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mere hiding of the remains in the earth. But as 
man developed morally these would naturally be 
trefited witli greater respect. The growing idea of 
the contininty of life -was also a powerful 

factor in this matter. To early man Death was in 
very deed the twin-brother of Sleep, and the 
departed were conceived of as having the same 
wants and feelings as the living. Hence arose the 
practice of depositing utensils and arms in the 
gra\'e, and on this conception was based the whole 
system of funeral sacrifice (q.v.). From the same 
conception arose the ancient idea that an unburied 
corpse was deprived of rest or denied admission to 
the world of spirits ; and similar consequences 
are attributed, to the denial of Christian burial. 
From fear to affection as a motive marks a long 
stage in evolution ; and one of the first examples 
of this progress is found in Gen. xxiii., which no 
one can read without sympathising with the tone 
of sorrow in the w’ords of Abraham — “my dead.” 
From inhumation, whether preceded or not by 
cremation (q.v.), the step to some kind of memorial 
was easy, and of this the simplest and most widely 
distributed forms are the barrow (q.v.) and the 
cairn (q.v.). The desire to retain the remains of 
loved ones among the living probably gave rise to 
the practice of embalming (q.v.), the preserved 
bodies being afterwards deposited in wooden chests 
or in sarcophagi. These, though the princii^ai, are 
far from being the only methods of di.sposing of 
the dead. The Sagas tell ho\v the old sea-kings 
were xfiaced after death on the deck of their ship, 
which was then covered with an immense mound 
of earth, or set on fire and sent to sea with all sails 
set. Some savage tribes erect or ap|;>rox)riate a hut 
as a dwelling for the dead. North American 
Indians in some parts dry the corpse and expose it 
on a scaffold, and a nearly similar exposure is 
practised by the Parsees in their Towers of Silence. 

There is an inherent Common Law right in the 
parishioners of every xxrrisli in England to be 
buried in the parish churchyard. 1116 mode of 
such burial is a matter of ecclesiastical cognisance. 
Under the statute 4 George IV.. c. 52, the remains 
of persons against whom a finding of feJo de se is 
had are to be privately interred in the churchyard 
of the parish, but no Christian rites of burial are to 
be performed over them. All burials must be regis- 
tered. By an Act passed in the year LSST, provision 
is made for the constitution of a buriai board in 
every ^wish, and where two parishes, each main- 
taining its own x)oor, are united together for eccle- 
siastical purposes, a burial board for the whole dis- 
trict, appointed by vote of the vestry, or meeting in 
the nature of a vestry, is properly constituted. "^No 
fee axDpertains to burial at Common Law, but it may 
be chargeable by custom or in virtue of particular' 
statutes. The Common Law rule that every burial in 
• a parochial churchyard must be celebrated accord- 
ing to the rites of the Established Church, has been 
abolished by the “Burial Laws Amendment Act 
1880/’ which enacts that a deceased person may be 
buried within the churchyard or graveyard of a 
parish or ecclesiastical district or place without the 
Church of England hnrial service, provided proper 
notice be given to the incumbent. The burial 


may take xfiace without any religious service or 
with any Christian and. orderly religious service, 
but the Act only extends to burial grounds in 
wdiich the parishioners or i.iiha.bita.nt.s of the x^arish 
or ecclesiastical district have rights of burial, and 
does not extend to other x^laces nor authorise the 
burial of anyx)erson in a burial ground vested in 
trustees without the x^erformance of any ex|:>ress 
condition on which by the terms of the trust deed 
the right of interment may have been granted. 
There are several statutes xn’oviding for the acqui- 
sition of new burial grounds where tlie existing 
ones are insufficient. The Public Health (Inter- 
ments) Act, 1879, emx:)Owers local authorities to 
acquire, construct and maintain cemeteries subject 
to the x^i’c>visions of the “Cemeteries Clauses 
Act, 1847,” and the “Public Health Act, 1875.” 

In the United States it is a misdemeanor, in any 
one whose duty it is to do so, not to bury a dead 
body ; also to omit to give notice to the coroner 
that a body on which an inquest should be held is 
lying unburied, or to bury or otherwise disx30se of 
such body without notice to the coroner. 

BuridaB, Jeax, was born at Bethnne, in Artois, 
about 1295, and studied philosoiffiy in Paris under 
William of 011am. He became a keen nominalist, a nd 
is said to have been driven out of France on that 
account, but there is no evidence of the fact. He 
wrote ably on logic, and commented witli intelligence 
on Aristotle, especially discussing the theory of free- 
will as expounded in the Nicomachean ethics. 
The simile, however, of .Burida,n’s ass de 

Hmdan), in which the soul, distracted by evenly- 
balanced motives, is comx^ared to the animal xfiaced 
between a measure of corn and a bucket of water, 
cannot be found in bis works, and was probably an 
invention of his adversaries to throw discredit on 
his arguments. He died about 1360. 

Buriti Palm, a name ai^xAied in the southern 
provinces of Brazil to Mmtrltla vhmfera, a fine 
species of x^alm, growing 100 to 150 feet high, 
with fan-shaped leaves and .small scaly niit.s. Wine 
is made from the juice of the stem, another drink 
and a sweetmeat from the reddish-yellow x^alx> 
round the seed, hats, hammocks, and cordage from 
tlie exridermis of the leaves, and thatch from the 
old leaves ; wffiilst the stems are used in raft and 
house-building, the kernels as vegetable ivory, and 
the roots in medicine. In Para it is called ^kirvti. 

Burke (sometimes written Boeeke), Edmuxd, 
the son of a Protestant attorney by a Roman 
Catholic mother, was born at Dublin X-'U'obably in 
1729, but as to this fact and his early life genera.lly 
accurate information is wanting. Along with his 
elder and his younger brother he went to a school 
kex^t by Abraham Shackleton, a Quaker and a man 
of piety and learning, at Ballitore. Shackleton’s 
son remained Burke’s friend through life. Thence 
he passed to Trinity College, Dublin, and graduating 
without distinction, began in 1750 to keep terms at 
the Tomxrie in .London. His health was not strong, 
he had no great taste for the law, he enjoyed the 
clever and somewhat Bohemian society that the 
Temple finmished, and he began to work as a 
bookseller’s hack or a contributor to magazines. In 
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175() 1)0 nifido a groat hit with A VhuUcatUm of 
Kaiural Society, a sutii'ical imitation of Boling- 
broke, whioli (]oo(dvo(l many critics, and was only 
understood by tlio intelligent few to be an elaborate 
mockery of rationalism as applied, to social and 
political institutions. '.Flic same year witnessed the 
pnblication of his P/e}Iob-oj?/ncal Inepti'cy into the 
O eh/ l)i of our Ideas on the SuhUme and Beautiful, 
.M work wliicli. in spite of crudity and narrowness, 
showed original power and great conima.iid of 
language, and. won him the admiration and friend- 
ship of i)r. Julinson, iSir Joshua Keynolds, AVar- 
Imrton, Hume, and all the loading intellects of the 
(laJ^ Hints on the Dmma, An Ahridyment of the 
History of Bar/land, An Account of the Huroj)ean 
SetiXements in Ameeica, occupied bis time until 
1759, when lie began to compile for Dodsley the 
J miual Bcffistee, He had in the meantime married 
an amiable and gentle wife, in the person of Miss 
Kiigent, the daughter of a physician at Bath. In 
1701 be accompanied “single-speech” Hamilton, 
then Irish secretary, to Dubiin, and for two years 
worked hard and learned much in liis humble 
official post. A quarrel with his contenqrtiblc patron 
led to his resignation of the pension with which he 
retired, and Burke in 1705 became private secretary 
to Rockingham, who had just taken office as leader 
of the Wliigs, and who procured him a seat for 
Wendover. His first night in the House was marked 
by a speech on American affairs that won him 
Pitt’s cordial praise, and when at the end of a year, 
during which the stamp duty was repealed, general 
warrants condemned, and the cider tax abolished, 
the Rockingham ministry left office, Burke’s repu- 
tation stood so high that Pitt made overtures to 
him, which he declined. In 1769 his pamphlet 
On the Present State of the Hatioji, in answer to 
Grenville’s defence of his policy, proved him to 
possess a sound knowledge of commercial and 
financial matters as "well as breadth and clearness 
of political views ; and next year he wrote On the 
Carnes of the Present Hlsoontcnts, a masterpiece in its 
way, with the purpose of building up a new AAHiig 
party, in which Rockingham and Chatham could be 
united. It reveals that hatred of overstrained 
royal prerogative, and yet that conservative venera- 
tion for tlie monarcl)y, which supply the keynote^ of 
his creed ; but it faiit^d to commend itself to the 
leaxlers of rival factions, and during North’s 
administration, from 1770 to 1782, Burke was the 
life and soul of the opposition, gradually acquiring, 
in spite of an unpleasant voice and delivery, a 
great command over the House. He had now 
bought, chiefly with borrowed money, a house and 
estate at Beaconsfield, and his scanty income was 
augmented for a time by his agency for New York 
and his literary eaxnings ; but even with Ijoi'd 
Rockingham’s generous help, and with the know- 
ledge that he was never free from debt, we are not 
a little puzzled to find out how his means sufficed 
for the handsome, but not extravagant, style of life 
in which he indulged. He visited France in 17711, 
and in 1774 was returned free of cost for Bristol. 
Then followed his noble struggle for justice to the 
American colonists, during which he never for one 
moment abandoned his constitutional attitude 


or dallied with revolutionary ]>rincli)les. His 
Speech on Conciliation and his letter to the Shcrijfs 
of Bristol ixvo tlie most elo({ii{‘ut and characieri.stic 
memorials of this period of his car<!or. In 1789 he 
adopted three now causes, viz. the Roman (htholic 
claims, the moveimmt in fa-vonr of economical, 
reform, and the wrongs inflicted on India, by 
Hastings and the East India Ooiiipanv. The flrsi 
item in liis programme cost him his seat at Bristol, 
but he found another at Malton. which he retained 
to the end of his political life. The utter failure of 
the king’s American policy canst'd North to resign 
in 1782, and Rockingham, coming once more into 
power, made Burke paymaster of the forces and 
privy councillor. He displayed scrupulous honesty 
in a. })Ost where his predecessors had not hesitated 
to enrich themselves, but on the death of Rocking- 
ham ho seceded from Shelburne along with Fox, 
formed the not very creditable coalition with 
North, and resumed office under the Duke of Port- 
land in 1789. His India Bill, however, conceived 
in the same spirit as his measure of economical 
reform, with the aiju, that is to say, of wresting 
patronage from the Crown to entrust it to ministers 
and to Parliament, broke up the ministry, and an 
appeal to the country in 1784 left the AVhigs in a 
hopeless minority, and conferred lasting power on 
Pitt. Burke now concentrated his energies on the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings, and for nearly 
ten years he maintained this terrible conflict with 
unabated vigour, delivering a series of speeches 
that have never been surpassed for brilliancy of 
argument, power of invective, and pathetic dignity. 
That he was stimulated now and tlien by personal 
feelings to exaggerate his charge mu.st, we fear, be 
conceded, but on tlie whole his conduct was inspired 
by a lofty sense of humanity and duty, and by a 
love of iionom' and justice. Before tliis struggle 
was over a new path was opened out to Burke by 
the course of the revolutionary movement in France, 
and he plunged into it with his usual impetuosity. 
Fox in 1790 spoke in favour of the Frencli guards 
who had turned against their sovereign ; Burke at 
once broke from his old colleagues, and after issuing 
ineffectually an Appeal from the Old to the N'cn' 
Whigs, brought out his most famous an«l elective 
manifesto, Bejleetions on the Bevohition in Prance, 
and on the Proceedings in eertain Societies in Zondon 
relative to that Event. Nothing that has ever been 
written on political subjects lias exercised a more 
striking and immediate influence on men s minds 
than this short but magnificent appeal to the high- 
est conservative instincts of human nature. He 
was, of course, blind to the inevitable character of 
that Nemesis which had overtaken the French 
monarchy ; he was unjust to the chiefs, who found 
themselves face to face wflth chaos ; and his sym- 
pathies were rather with individuals than with 
nations. Still his horror of bloodshed and cruelty, 
his distrust in progress as divorced from religion 
and morality, his faith in reform of the old tis 
opposed to theoretical reconstruction, and his 
hatred of the vulgar ignorance and coarse brutality 
of reckless demagogues, won him the support of 
many independent and honest minds as well as the 
effusive admiration of ail who were interested in. 
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monarchical institutions. Honours and congratula- 
tions were showered upon him, but politically he 
remained isolated, for though he withdrew from 
the Whigs, he declined to join the Tories. He sub- 
mitted to Government a paper entitled, Thoii^Ms on 
Fi'eneh Affmrs ; he iirged with some success Catho- 
lic claims, and he wrote Heads for Consideration on 
the Present State (f Public Affairs ; but he wa.s 
anxious to retire from parliamentary life, and bade 
farewell to the Housse in 1794, accepting the Chiltern 
Hundreds. But a cruel blow now fell upon him. 
His son, who had taken his father’s seat for Malton, 
and was just starting for Ireland as Lord Fitz- 
william’s secretarj’', clied of rapid consumption. 
Utterly heart-broken, Burke spent his last years 
on his estate in the enjoyment of a pension, which 
he was compelled to defend in a Letter to a Hoble 
Lord. His last effort, Thoughts on a Eegicide Peaee, 
betrayed little loss of intellectual vigour, but his 
constitution was completely undermined. He died 
peacefully and with dignity amid the consolations 
of religion on July 7, 1797, and was buried without 
ostentation or ceremony beside his son in the little 
church at Beaconsfield, which was destined to be 
the resting place nearly a century later of another 
eminent statesman. 

Burke, Sie John Beenaed, Knt., C.B., LL.D., 
the son of an eminent Irish antiquary, John Burke, 
was born in London in 1815, and was called to the 
bar in 1839. He took up the work begun by his 
father, editing the Peerage and Baronetage^ which 
he published yearly : compiling a valuable History 
of the Landed Centrg, and many interesting 
volumes on genealogical subjects, e,g. Extinct 
Peerages^ The Royal Eamllles of England, The 
Vieissitudes of Great Eamilles, and The Rise of 
Great Phmilies. In 1853 he succeeded >Sir W. 
Betham as Ulster King-of-Arms, and was knighted, 
receiving the Order of the Bath in 1868. 

Burke, Robeet O’Haea, was born at St. Cleram, 
in Ireland, in 1812, Settling in Australia, he 
became one of the most active explorers of the 
interior of that continent. Along with Wills he 
succeeded in crossing from Melbourne to the Gulf 
of Carpentaria in 1860, but they both perished next 
year on the return journey, after terrible sufferings 
from privation and drought. 

Burke, or Botjeke, Thomas Heney, was born 
of Catholic family at Knocknagur, county Galway, 
Ireland, in 1829, and having received his education 
in Belgium, in Germany, and at Trinity College, 
Dublin, became in 1847 private secretary to Sir 
Thomas Bedington, then Irish Secretary, and held 
the same post under Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Sir 
Robert Peel, and Lord Hartington. He had very 
early in his career provoked the animosity of the 
nationalists by using the private papers of Smith 
O’Brien for the purpose of procuring his conviction, 
nor had his subsequent services at the Castle tended 
to diminish his iinpopularity. In 1868 he was ap- 
pointed permanent uncler-secretary, and it was his 
misfortune to be associated as a faithful subordi- 
nate ^vith the coercive measures of successive 
governments. A secret band of desperadoes, styl- 
ing themselves The Invincibles,” resolved to get 


rid of the objectionable official. He was stabbed 
whilst walking in the Phoenix Park (May 6, 1882) 
with the newly-appointed Chief Secretary, Imrd 
Frederick Cavendish, whose life was also sacrificed. 
Joseph Brady, the ringleader in the conspiracy, 
with several other accomplices, was convicted of 
the crime in the following year chiefly through the 
treachery of James Carey, "one of the gang. 

Burke, William, an Irishman, who in the early 
quarter of the century was employed as a porter in 
Edinburgh. His cupidity was excited by the high 
price paid, before the Anatomy Act, for bodies for 
dissection, and, in conjunction with another ruffian 
named Hare, he set about supplying subjects to the 
celebrated Professor Knox. Selecting vagrants atid 
other friendless persons, he first made them drunk 
and then suffocated them. Suspicions were aroused 
at last, and Hare turned king’s evidence against 
his partner, who admitted to having murdered 
fifteen persons. He was hanged in 1828, and his 
name, in the form of a verb, passed into tlieBnglisli 
language to express the sudden and secret smother- 
ing of any disagreeable fact. 

Burkitt, William, was born at Hitcham in 
1650, and became a theologian of some eminence. 
His Expository Notes on the Nem Testament, 
published posthumously, were much esteemed by 
divines of the last century. He died in 1703. 

Burlesq[ue (Ital. hurla, ridicule), a dramatic 
caricature of some well-known story or literary 
work, usually set to music in part, and plentifully 
seasoned with puns, topical illusions, and songs. 
Less broadly comic productions of the same kind, 
or those where the element of caricature is less 
prominent, are often called extravaganzas. Collo- 
quially the word is used to mean a mere mockery, 
as in the phrase a burlesque of justice.” 

Burlingame, Anson, w^as born in Chenango 
county, Hew York, in 1822, and practised law at 
Boston. In 1854, ’56, and ’58 he was sent to Congress 
on the Republican ticket by one of the divisions of 
Massachusetts, and he supported Fremont in his un- 
successful presidential struggle against Buchanan. 
In 1861 he was appointed representative of the 
United States in China, and entering the Chinese 
service was ambassador of that country in America 
and in Europe until his death in 1870. 

Burlington. 1. A county on the seaboard 
of Hew Jersey, U.S.A., the capital of which, bear- 
ing the same name, stands on the Delaware river, 
twenty miles above Philadelphia, and is a port of 
considerable traffic. It has a flourishing episco- 
palian college, and several public buildings. It 
was founded by Quakers in 1661. 

2. The capital of Chittenden county, Vermont, 
U.S.A., and the largest town in the state, finely 
situated on the east shore of Lake Champlain, at 
the foot of a slope which is crowned by the Vermont 
university. 

3. The capital of Des Moines county, Iowa, 
U.S.A., on the right bank of the Mississippi, 250 
miles above St. Louis. It contains a business 
college, Baptist university, and many industrial 
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establishments. Being the centre of an extensive 
railway system, it is a very growing place. 

Burma. Tlie easternmost province of British 
India, bounded on the north and north-east by the 
Chinese dominions ; on the east by the British *Shan 
states and Siam, and on the west by the Bay of 
Bengal. It consists of Bowser Burma, which was 
added to the Indian empire by the wars of 1824 
and 1852 ; and Upper Burma, which was annexed 
by Britain in 1885. Tlie physical structure of the 
country is that of a region seamed by chains of 
mountains running north and south, and watered 
by streams which flow southward into the Bay of 
Bengal. The mountain system is known to be 
connected with that of the Himalayas, and some of 
the timers undoubtedly rise in the Tibetan plateau, 
but the intervening region between Tibet and 
Burma is one of the least known spots in Asia. 
The origin and physical structure of the Bur- 
mese rivers and mountains are still a matter of 
great uncertainty. The i)rincipal rivers are the 
Irawadi, the head stream of which rises east of 
Assam, which fl,ows through. Bhamo and west of 
Mandalay to discharge its w'aters by ten mouths 
into the sea; the Salwen or Lu-kiang, which rises 
in Tibet, and traversing the eastern confines of the 
province joins the Gulf of Martaban near Moul- 
mein, and the Sittang. There are tributaries of 
the irawadi, such as the Kyendwin, the Manipur 
river, the Shweli and Myitng-e, which may be said 
to attain the dignity of separate rivers. The Irawadi, 
being navigable up to Bhamo, forms an important 
highway of communication ; the Salwen is not 
navigable. Both rivers overflow the alluvial plains 
around their lower course in the rainy season. The 
northern part of the province is mainly an upland 
territory, containing niucli rolling country, inter- 
sected by occasional hill ranges, and varied by a 
few isolated alluvial tracts. 

The chief pro:lncts of r].)per Burma are rice (of 
which, it is said, the Burmese count 102 sorts, and of 
which there is a considerable export), grain, tobacco, 
cotton, mustard, teak, and indigo. In 1867 the 
area under rice cultivation in Lower Burma was 
only 1,682,110 acres, and the number of rice mills 
was seven. In 1881 the number of mills had risen 
to forty-nine, and the acreage to 3,181,229, an 
increase of eighty-nine per cent, in fourteen years. 
A cheap and coarse sugar is obtained from the juice 
of the Palmyra palm, which abounds in the tracts 
south of Mandalay : but most of the sugar used is 
imported. There is a great demand for this 
]:)rodnct, which increased cultivation would supply. 
Idle tea plant, which is indigenous, is cultivated in 
the hills, a few days’ journey distant from the same 
spot. The common potato is largely cultivated by 
the Kakhyens on the Chinese Ifontier, where it is 
known by the name of the ** foreigner’s root.” 

The local supply of labour is inadequate to the 
demands, and during the harvest and rice shipping 
season there is extensive immigration, which is in- 
creasing from year to year. Unskilled labour is 
worth from Is. to Is. 6d. a day, and more during 
the season, It has been calculated that it takes as 
much money to construct one mile of road, or 100 


cubic feet of masonry, in British Burma, as it dees 
to make two miles, or 800 cubic feet, in India. 
Next to labour, the must urgent want of the cmintry 
is land communication. ' It is said there are 
thousands of villages in Lower Burma alone which 
are shut oft’ from trade for at least eight montlis of 
the year by reason of the lack of roads. Boad- 
making is slow, owing to the want of labour and 
metal, no road metal being available in many 
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districts except broken brick, which in a country 
with a heavy rainfall requires constant care and 
repairs. There are two lines of railway, one follow- 
ing the valley of the Irawadi, called the Irawadi 
Valley State Kailwny, connecting Rangoon with 
Prome, and the other extending from Rangoon to- 
Mandalay. 

Mmemh. The geological structure of Lower 
Burma comprises thi'ee sections, western, middle, 
and eastern, nearly corresponding to the divisions, 
of Arakan, Pegu, and Tenasserim, The rocks of 
Arakan belong to the secondary series, Pegu is 
tertiary, and 4’enasseriin primary. The econorai(5 
products of the western division are petroleum,, 
limestone, and coal. The middle or Pegu division 
produces laterite. The eastern division has not been 
much explored ; but coal, limestone, tin, lead, gold, 
antimony, and graphite have been found. Upper 
Burma is rich in minerals. Gold is found in the 
sands of diiferent rivers and also towards the Shan 
territory on the eastern "frontier, which contains- 
various metals. There are silver mines near the 
Chinese frontier, but they are not worked. Iron is- 
worked in rude fashion at two or three places, and 
large deposits of rich magnetic oxide exist in^ the 
ridges east of Mandalay, near the Myit-nge river, 
while the same district contains lime in great 
abundance and of remarkable whiteness ; statuary 
marble equal to the best Italian kinds is found 
about fifteen miles north of Mandalay. Mines of 
amber are wrought, and at Ye-nangyaung, on the 
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ikfm iilKMit «vt‘*iity miles in a north-east 

4llwtSi''*n frc»iii MiiiMlalaV- Before the British 
aniiexfitloa no stranger was ever permitted to 
fipprottoli the loeirllty, iincl all stones found were sent 
to the Crown treasar^". The mines are now worked 
mi ooiifesdcjii hy an Bpgllsh firm* The 1% or 
Bilri« are sitmited iii the Mogoung disUict. 
Momien in Yunan was formerly the chief seat of 
fhe maiinfactiire of jade, and still produces a con- 
iililemMe 'Qiiftiatity of small articles. 

, Ftmm. The deep impenetrable jungles of Burmah 
aSoixl shelter to many wild animals. Elephants and 
wiki hogs are numerous, and the sinde and double- 
horned rhinoceros. There are nearly thirty kinds 
of carnivora, including the tiger, leopard, bear, and 
wild cat. Quadrnmana are found in six or seven 
distinct species, hares are numerous, and among 
ruminants the barking deer, hog deer, sambhar, 

’ .goat, antelope, bison, buffalo, and wild ox. The 
rivers, lakes, and estuaries swarm with fish. 
Aquatic birds abound in endless variety. Among 
other birds, pea-fowl, jungle fowl? pheasant, part- 
ridge, quail and plover are found throughout the 
oountry. Geese, ducks, and fowls are extensively 
domesticated, and cock-fighting is a ^ favourite 
simuseraent with the people. The domestic animals 
are the elephant, buffalo, ox, horse, mule, ass, goat, 
aheep, and pig. The first three are used for 
draught, the elephant being especially useful in 
dragging timber. The horse is a small variety, 
rarely exceeding thirteen hands in height, and like 
the imile and ass it is used only as a beast of 
burdep- 

Pojmlatian, Ethnically both Upper and Lower 
Burma vary considerably. In the former the 
Burmese people are the most numerous, after which 
come the Karens, natives of India, Talaings, Shans, 
■Chins and others. Upper Burma is suiTounded by 
numerous tribes of Kakhyens, Karens, Chins, and 
Singphos, who lead a rough life in their mountains 
and come down to levy blackmail on the more 
, peaceful inhabitants. The population according to 
; the census of 1891 is estimated at 7,553,900. 

CoutMerae, Maniffacturcs, ete. Eor centuries the 
seaboard of Burma has been visit e<l by Arabs and 
■other Asiatic I’aces, and in the time of Ciesar 
Frederick gold, silver, rubies, sapphires, long pepper, 
lead, tin, lac, and rice were exported. Of late 
years the commercial development of the country 
has more than kept pace with its rapidly in- 
creasing population. Since 1855 the external or 
sea-borne trade of the province has risen from 
£5,000,000 to £19,949,417 (taking the rupee at the 
conventional rate of exchange of two shillings), 
besides which there is considerable inland traffic 
with China (registered at Bliamo) and with the 
Shan states. The principal articles exported by 
sea in 1889-90 were rice (Rs. 0,19574,743), teak 
(Rs. 73,38,020), cntcli, a resitious gum used for 
dyeing tea in Europe and America (Rs. 23,38,305), 
raw cotton (Rs. 10,82,7(>9), jade (Rs. 8,19,350), 
raw hides (Rs, 7,44,382), and caoutchouc. The 
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cM'ef imports are cotton goods, silk and 

woollen goods, oils, railway plant, iron, liquors and 
salt. Besides the important industry carried on by 
the rice mills, as mentioned above, which free the 
rice from the husk and prepare it for the 
European, American and Chinese markets, there 
are numerous steam timber saw mills at Rangoon, 
Moiilmein, Tavoy and Shwegyiii. Silk weaving 
was a favourite occupation with the Burmese, but it 
is said that the imported goods are underselling 
the local manufactures, and the industry is 
languishing. Lac ware is a characteristic manu- 
facture, and most Burmese own vessels of this 
material. The groundwork of these articles is 
very fine bamboo wicker-work which is overlaid 
with coats of lac, the chief ingredient in which is the 
oil or resin from the thltsl tree. The Burmese show 
proficiency in the art of wood-carving, while other 
popular industries are boat-building, cart-making, 
mat-weaving, the manufacture of paper, umbrella- 
making, ivory carving, and stone-cutting. In the 
casting of bells and in elaborate metal-work they 
are specially skilful. 

History, The Golden Chersonese, as Ptolemy 
designated it, has played an insignificant role in 
, the world’s history as compared with the other two 
great peninsulas of Asia — India and Arabia. Each 
of the three has been the home and stronghold of a 
powerful creed, but while Arabia and India have 
been intimately connected with modern civilisation, 
Burma has remained comparatively isolated and 
unknown. The Arakanese chronicle relates how 
the Burman peninsula was first colonised by a 
prince from Benares, wlm established his capital at 
Sandoway, and the royal history of Ava traces the 
lineage of the kings to the ancient Buddhist 
inonarchs of India. From the eleventh to the 
thirteenth century the old Burmese empire was at 
the height of its power, and to this period belong 
the splendid architectural remains at Pagan, The 
city and dynast}" were destroyed by a Mongol 
invasion in 1284^ in the reign of Kublai Khan. 
Afterwards the empire fell to a low ebb, and Central 
Burma suffered largely from inroads made by the 
Tataings and Shans, and dynasties of the latter race 
often held sway. In 1404 the reigning Arakanese 
prince, Min Saw Mun, was dethroned, and took 
refuge in Bengal. Some years later he was restored 
by Mohammedan aid, and tlienceforth the coins of 
the Arakaii kings bore on the reverse their names 
and titles in corrupt imitation of Persian and 
Nagari characters, and the custom was continued 
long after their connection with Bengal had been 
severed. 

The subsequent history of Burma forms a con- 
fused record of intestine strife and foreign war. 
Despite its mountain barrier, it lay at the mercy of 
both Burmese and Talaings, and its rulers were 
generally subject to the one or the other power. 
The close of the sixteenth century witnessed the 
last great struggle between Ava and Pegu, and the 
King of Arakan availed himself of the weakness of 
his neighbours in Bengal to extend his dominion 
over Chittagong and northwards as far as the 
Megna river. In the seventeenth century a new 
dynasty arose in Ava which subdued Pegu and 
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maintained supremacy up to the first forty years. 
The Peguans or Talaings then revolted, and having 
taken Ava and made tlie king prisoner, reduced the 
■country to submission. It was then that Alompra 
arose. He had been first a hunter and then a 
Bacoit leader, and having made liimself master of 
the capital, eventually, after four years’ fighting, 
effected the subjugation of the Peguans. In 
the course of these hostilities the Fi'ench sided 
with the Peguans and the English with the 
Burmese. He died in 1760, but not before he had 
reduced the town and district of Tavoy, Mergui, 
and Tenasserim, and was actually besieging the 
capital of Siam. In 1765, while the Burmese were 
waging war against the Siamese, a Chinese array 
■of 50,000 men was despatched against them from 
Yunnan, but through the tactics of the Burmese the 
force was practically annihilated. The Siamese 
were subject to the Burmese until 1771, when they 
revolted and were never again subdued, peace being 
concluded between the two powers in 1703. At 
this time the British and Burmese were givulually 
.approximating, and occasional collisions occurred. 
These culminated in outrages committed by the 
Burmese, and in 1824 war was declared by England. 
An uneventful campaign ensued, in the course of 
which Sir A. Cami^hell triumphed over his foes at 
every point, and ultimately obtained from them the 
ratification of the treaty of Yandabn, ceding 
Arakan, with the provinces of Mergiu, Tavoy, and 
Yea ; the renunciation by the Burmese sovereign 
-of all claims upon Assam and the contiguous 
petty states, a war indemnity, and other conces- 
sions. The peace was, however, emphatically 
ishort-lived, and in 1852 a second Burmese war was 
declared which resulted in the annexation of the 
province of Pegu, by proclamation of the Governor- 
General, Lord Dalhousie. In 1855 a mission of 
compliment was sent by the ruler of Burma to the 
Yiceroy,and in the summer of the same year Major’ 
Arthur Phayre, de facto governor .of the new 
province of Pegu, was appointed envoy to tJie 
Burmese court, accompanied by the late »Sir Henry 
(then Captain) Yule, and Dr. Oldluim as geologist. 
This mission added largely to our knowledge of the 
country, but it was not till. 1862 that the king 
yielded so far as to conclude a treaty of cmnraerce, 
A British resident was, until October, 1879, main- 
tained at the capital, and during that time two 
ex]3editions under Major Sladen and Colonel Horace 
Browne were des])atched, in 1868 and 1874 
respectively, towards the Chinese frontier. The 
latter expeilition was marred by the as.sassination 
of iMr. Margary, who had been commissioned to 
meet the party from the Chinese side. 

The last king of Burma, Theebaw, ascended the 
throne in 1878, and, in spite of remonstrances from 
Mr. R. B. Shaw, the British resident at Mandalay, 
massacred almost all the direct descendants of his 
predecessor in February, 1879. In October of the 
same year the British resident was withdrawn, and 
though efforts lEvere made to re-open friendly rela- 
tions, and a Burmese embassy visited Simla in 1882, 
there was no real restoration of confidence. British 
subjects mid traders were molested, and repre- 
sentatives of Fj’auce a.ud Itn.ly were welcomed, two 


return embassies being desjiatchfMl froiu Burma to 
Europe. Thisbebaviourcnlminaled in an tjct of great 
oppression, whereby the Bombay Burma Trading 
Corporation, a company of merchants whh dealings 
in Burma, were summarily condemned to j>a.y a liiie 
of £230,000 to the Burme.se Government. 'J'he 
Chief Conimissiontu' protested, and eventually 
despatched an ultimatum to .Mandalay. On this 
being unconditionally rejected, liritish troops crossed 
the frontier on tlie 14th November, 1885. Excejfi, 
at Minhla, scarcely any resistaiu^e was eiu'onntered. 
The capital smiendered. tlie king and his two 
queens were sent down to Kanguon, and the Cliief 
Commissioner assumed charge of tlie administra- 
tion. On the 1st .Tanuary, 18.8(5, Upper Burma 
was declared to be pait of Iler Maje.sty\s dominions, 
and it wa.s afteiwaids ionnally incorporated wit li 
British India under Act 21 and 22 Yict., cap. 10(5. 
The subsequent history <-»f Burma, hut more 
especially Ui:>per Burma,* has been oiui of p<aeifica- 
tion and consolidation. For some timc‘ after tlui 
annexation the country was overrun by dacoit 
leaders and re])els, who maintained a sort of 
guerilla warfare, and whose example occasioned 
disturbances in Lower Burma as well. Constant 
expeditions have had to be despatched in various 
parts of the country, which is now gradually 
settling down. These pacificatory measures have 
also not been without their indirect advantages in 
enabling British officers to survey and open up the 
country. The last administrative report written 
by Sir Charles Crosthwaite (for 1889-90) states 
that organised crime within the province has 
entirely disappeared, and that it has been found 
possible at last to reduce the military police, 

Burmann, Pietee, the son of a theological pro- 
fessor, was born at Utrecht in 1668. He distinguished 
liimself as a classical scholar and historian. In 
1715 he obtained a jirofessorship of history, 
eloquence and Grecdc at Leyden. He brought out 
famous editions of Horace, Ovid, Lucan, Phmdrus, 
and othfU' classics, indulged in original Latin 
poetry, and engaged in the bitter controversies that 
raged between the scholars of his day. He died in 
1741. His nephew, Pieter Bnrmann, the younger, 
was also distinguished as a Latinist. 

Burn, Richakd, was born at Winton, West- 
moreland, in 1720, and, taking holy oi'ders, became 
vicar of Orton and justice of the peace. Unlike 
most of his colleagues, he thought it advisable to 
study the laws which he had to administer, and 
was thus led to compile the digest fo*r the use of 
magistrates known as Born's Jmilce. He also 
published a valuable compendium of ecclesiastical 
law, wrote part of the history of his native county, 
and served as chancellor of the diocese of Carlisle. 
He died in 1(585, 

Buruabyi Feedeeick Gustavus, was horn of 
an old and distinguished family in 1842. He 
obtained a commission in the Koyal Horse Guards 
in 1859, and rose to be lieutenant-colonel in 1881. 
A man of restless energy, reckless daring,, and 
eccentricity that oc(‘.asionally defied the laws of 
common sense, lie spent his long periods of leave 
in difficult and dangerous expeditions, chiefly in 
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iSniilft Anu^’icij or (Vniriil Afri<^'i. In 1875, 
stimuhdod dy tho at'oouiitN of Kijshinn a<lv,‘iMOcs. he 
rode ai(‘iie to Khiva, juibiishing a lively I'ecord of 
his advent iu'es. whieh were ctit .sliort by the 
otlieers of the Czar. Xext year found him, ex- 
ploring Asia .Minor and Persia, (()n, Himebach 
throutjh .hvho, bar lie ended it fis conuspondent of 
th(‘ 7’d/a^s’ with Don C'arlivs in Spain. He now 
took to ])nlities and urisnetMiSsfnlly contested 
llinninghani tis a Conservative in IHSO. Ballooning’ 
lu'Xt oe.eupuid liis arttMitioiu and in IHSli he crossed 
tlu‘ Channel t<i Frane<‘. hi the service of the 
lutidligence dejuirtineut he took part in General 
Graham’s oj-imaitions against the ftoudanese tit 
buakini in iHShand was severely wounded at El 
'feh. He was not permitted to join the Nile 
e.xpedition, but as a volniitrvr pusbcil on to the front 
lati* in tlie Y«‘ar and atta«died himsidf to General 
Hmhert Ftewarfs eoluniii in its mar(di from Korti 
to .Metammli. Wlnm tin* sijuare was broken at 
Abu Kh‘a by a (diarge of dervishes he exerted 
all ills courage and his gn‘at. ])ersonaI strength to 
rally his comrafles. and ligliting’in aflvance of the 
line was jiienu'fl ])y an Arab spear. 

Burnaud, Fuaxojs CowtiEV, was born in 
l«u7, (MliK'.ateil at Et(m and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. and <h:‘stined for the bar. Though called in 
iSt'/J. he never engaged in serious practice, but took 
to writing for tlm ian-lesqiie stage and the comic 
jia]iers. In the former line he has produced Imon, 
.Hlaek-cucd Sumn, Dom, and several other 

amusing travesties specially contri\'ed for the 
display of Mr. Toole’s taient.s. Artful Chrds, 
Mehi/, and Mlsa Dechno are specimens of his skill 
as a borrower from the French. In journalism Mr. 
Burmnid associated himself at the .start with 
Mr. H. J. Byron, tlien editor of Fun, Presently he 
transferred his talents to Punch, and in 1880 sne- 
(^eedcal Mr. Tom, Taylor in the direction of that 
' |>a}'>er. Perliaps his best known contributions to its 
coliimn.s have Ijeenhis parodies on modern novelists, 
soipewhat overdt)ne but full of keen observation and 
tempered satire, and the long series of papers 
entitled 7Vnn/// //As*, in which the inner work- 

ings of the common-place mind are amusingly laid 
bare, and certain types of cbanu‘ter and phases of 
social manners are hit oil with playful dexterity. 
Mr. BurnaiKl is a master rather of verbal fence and 
sarcastic humour than of true wit, but he has for 
many years dischargefi a ditlicult task with great 
tjwd and uii failing good nature. 

Burne-Jones, Ei>wa,ed, A.R.A., was born in 
1 H:tI and was a student fit Exeter College, 
Oxford, when he came, muler the iniluence of the 
pre-Raphaelite movement, of which Gabriel Dante 
Rossetti and MTlliam Holman Hunt were the 
leaders. Mr. Burne-Jones became thoroughly 
imbued with two characteristics of the new 
school, a yearning for mystical and symbolical 
teaching.s of nu*(timval asceticism and a faithhil 
appreciation of minute details both in form and 
colour. Few havii adhered so constantly to these 
first pvinciides as he has done. For some years he 
worked mainly in water-colours or temi)era, and 
was regiirded rather as an amateur, filling his 


mind meanwhile with legendary lore gathered 
from the classics, the lives of tlie saints, and the 
northern sagas. Among his .more reiimrkable 
works in recent years are The JJaps of Creai ion, 
Aferlin and YmienfThe Mifror of Venue. Dmj and- 
Nifjht and the Four Seasons, Pans leneris, Le 
Chant d' Amour, The Annwiciatimi, Pygmalion^ The 
Golden SiaiTS, The Wheel of Fortune, Cophe.tua and 
the Beggar JM-d, The Depths of the Sea, The Mer- 
maid, The Star of Bethlehem, oxidi mveval designs of 
a decorative character, such as those illustrating 
The Afythof Perseus and Tim Legend of the Bria.r 
Bose. 

Burnes, Sib Alexandeb, was born at ;Mont- 
rose in 1805, and entered the army of the East 
India Company at the age of seventeen. He 
soon attained such proficiency in Hindnstani and 
Persian as to be appointed interpreter first at 
tSurat and then at Cutch, where his Jittention 
was directed to the as yet imperfectly known 
regions in the north-west of India. In 1831 lie 
was sent to Lahore with a present from MTlliam IV. 
to Runjit >Singh, and he spent some two years 
in travels which led him into Afghanistan across 
the Hindu .Kush range to Bokhara and Persia. 
The narrative which he published in 1834 brought 
him at once into notice. In 1835 he wvas instructed 
to procure at Sindh a treaty for the navigation 
of the Indus, and in 1836 w'as dispatched on a 
mission to Dost Mohammed at Cabul, where 
oil the restoration of Shah Sujah in 1839 he 
became British resident. He refused to quit his 
post in the turbulent times that followed, and 
in November, 1841, was assassinated during an 
insurrection. 

Burnet (Poterhm- Sanguisorhaf a perennial 
rosaceous plant, common in dry pastures, especially 
on calcareous soil. It has an angular stem about a 
foot high, pinnate leaves of 11 to"21 serrate leaflets, 
with leafy stipules, and compact heads of moncecioiis 
flowers without petals. The iiptper flowers in the 
head are female, each having an exserted feathery 
(“ penicillate ”) stigma ; whilst each of the lower 
ones have 20 or 30 pendulous, exserted, pink 
stamens. As stigma and pollen mature at different 
times the plant is clearly adapted for wiiid-pollina- 
tion. It was formerly eaten in salad, whence its 
name of “ salad burn et,” and its leaves, which taste 
like cucumber, were used in cool tankard, whence 
the Latin name Poterium, .'which means a drinking 
cup. 

Burnet, Gilbert, was born in Edinlnirgh in 
1643, being descended from an old Aberdeen 
family. He 'was at first educated at the Mariscbal 
College for his father’s profession of the law, but 
soon took to divinity and was ordained at the age 
of eighteen. In 1663 he visited England, spending 
six months at Oxford and Cambridge, and he then 
made a stay of several months in Holland and 
France, where he imbibed broad principles of 
toleration from association with men of all creeds. 
On his return he was presented to the living of 
Saltoun, and in 1669 he obtained the professorship 
of divinity in the University of Glasgow. It was 
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then that he wrote bis Modest and Free Con- 
ference hefrveen a Conformist and a Foneonfornmt, 
and began tlu3 Memoirs of the Jhilws of Hamilton, 
which led to his being invited by Lauderdale to 
London. Here ho roinained as preacher at the 
hulls cha])el and lecturer at St. Clement’s until the 
accession ol‘ James IL, bringing out the first two 
volumes ot his Hlstonj of the lleformation of the 
Church of Fntfland, for which he received the 
tiianks of Paiiiainont. He travelled nest in 
France, Holland and Switzerland, visiting also 
Eome, where he injudiciously mixed himself up in 
ladigious controversies. William of Orange attached 
him to his cause, and James thereupon prosecuted 
Irini for high treason. In 1688 lie came over as the 
stadtholder’s chaplain, and under the new recfime 
obtained the bishopric of Salisbury.’ His modera- 
tion as much as his change of masters provoked 
strong animosities, and he was more than once 
violently attacked in. Parliament, especially for his 
Fo'posltion of the Thirty -nhu Artieles, published in 
169J. His last efforts were devoted to the pro- 
motion of the Act for the augmentation of small 
livings, passed in the second year of Anne, and ho 
died in 1715. The most famous of his The 

History of his onni Times, was not printed till 
1724, and then appeared in a mutilated form. It is 
a trustworthy and valuable record of contempo- 
raneous events, though written, as might be 
expect^I, from his own point of view. 

Burnet, John, F.R.S., the son of the surveyor- 
general of excise for Scotland, was born in 1784, 
and was a fellow pupil of Wilkie at the Tru.stees’ 
Academy in Edinburgh. Coming to London in 
1806 he found employment in illustrating, as an 
engraver, Brayley’s Mngland, and Theobald’s British 
Theatre, and in reproducing Wilkie’s Jew's Harj) 
and Blind Fiddler. From 1815 to 1820 he spent 
in Paris, and on his return worked for the associa- 
tion of engravers, and also for Wilkie. He was a 
painter of no mean ability, his best productions 
being The Draught Players, The Humorous Ballad, 
The Windy i)rt',?/,and Greenwich Hospital and Naval 
Heroes, purchased by the Duke of Wellington. He 
wrote several treatises on art, and died in 1868. 

Burnet, Thomas, born at Croft, Yorkshire, in 
1635, and educated first under Tillotsf)n at Clare 
Hall, and then under Cud worth at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, after holding several academical 
offices and acting as tutor to the Dukes of Bolton 
and Ormonde, was elected (1685) master of the 
Charterhouse. He strenuously opposed the appoint- 
ment by James IL, in disregard of the statutes, of 
Andrew Popliam as a pensioner of the house. Of 
his various works and tracts on theological subjects, 
most]}’- in Latin, the best known is The Sacred 
Theory of the Farth. 

Burnet MEotlis, group of moths, one species 
of which (Zygana fVipenduUe) is one of the most 
beautiful of English moths ; the larva, of this 
species feeds on tiie dropwort {Sjnreoa fligmidula). 

Burnett, Frances Hodgson. Mbs., was born 
in Lancashire in 1849, her maiden name being 
Hodgson. Settling with her parents in Tennessee, 
41 


U.S.A., about 18(>5, she began to contribute st(.)ri 
to the American magaziiui.s, and soon became 
popular favourite. Surly Tim was one of her iir 
republished efiiorts (1872). That JjOSs o' Lowrii 
(1877) was a still more dc'cidod success, and w{ 
followed by Theo. Kalhlcm, JaeVs Daughte 
Louisiana, A Fair Barbarian, Little Lo? 
Fannvtleroy, Fdifhas Burglar, and several othc 
tales and sketches, all showing observation, ch 
scriptive skill, some knowledge of character, an 
not a little dramatic instinct. She married D: 
Burnett in 1873, and has latterly made her horn 
chiefly in England. ; 

. Buruett, James. [Monboddo.] 

Burnett’s Disinfecting" Biquid consist 
of a solution of zinc chloride in water. 

Burney, Ohables, Mus. Doc., was born a 
Shrewsbury in 1726. He got a good early educatiof 
at the grammar school there, and was tlien sent t{ 
Chester to learn the organ under Dr. Blow, siibso 
quently being trained for three years by the famoin 
Dr. Arne. For a short time he was organist at i 
City church, and wrote for Drury Lane theatre the 
music of IMnn Hood, Alfred, and Queen Mai). Ik 
1751 by medical advice he settled as organist {it 
King’s Lynn, where he remained nine years and 
married. Returning to London in 1760 he adopted 
Rousseau’s Le Devin du. Yillage for the English 
stage under the title of The ^ Com ing Man, and 
received a doctor’s degree from the University o| 
Oxford, composing for the occasion almost his only 
specimen of church music. He now devoted him-f 
self to a long cherished object, the writing of aj 
complete history of music. In 1770 lie travelled! 
through France and Italy collecting materials, and 
his book on The Present State of Music in those- 
countries won Dr. Johnson’s approbation. In 17721 
he did the same for Germany, the Netherlands, andi 
the United Provinces, and was elected F.R.S. Thei 
first volume of his great work, The lJktorynf3Iusie,\ 
appeared in 1776, and it was completed in 1789.'^ 
Defective in certjiin parts, and severely treated liy; 
foreign critics, it testifies to unflagging industry; 
and wade knowledge. In 1789, through Burke’s: 
influence, he was appointed organist at Chelsea 
Hospital, where he died in 3814. He wrote a Life', 
of Handel and 3Temolrs of Metasfasio, and composed 
many sonatas and concertos. His second daughter,. 
Frances [D’Abblay], attained groat fame jis a 
novelist ; his eldest son, James, bec<nine a dis- 
tinguished admiral, and a..nother son, Charles,! 
was a fine classicfd scholar, whose library now . 
forms part of the collection in the British Museum. ' 

Burney, Frances. [D’Abblay.] i 

Burnliam Beeches, a tract of fore.st extend- 
ing over some 600 acres in the parish of Burnham, , 
Bucks, about 3 miles N.E. of Maidenhead. It is 
supposed to dfito from pre-Roman times, and 
certainly contains some of the finest and oldest . 
specimens of the common beech to be found in ; 
England. The property is now held in trust by the s 
Corporation of London for public use. 

Burning. [Combustion.] ' j 
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Burnley, ^ niunicipal iind parliamentary 
borough, returniiigi one lueiaber, in Lancashire, 24 
miles *^N. of Manciiester, on the river Liirn. The 
church of Bt. I’eter is ancient but modernised, and 
there are a curious Baxon cross and many Koman 
remains. The modern puldic buildings are com- 
modious, and the streets well paved and lighted. 
The chief industries are the manufacture of woollen 
and cotton goods and maehinery, with calico-print- 
ing, brewing, and tanning. It is on the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire liailway. 

Bumouf, Eugene, the son of Jean Louis 
Burnouf, an eminent classic^al scholar, was born at 
Paris in 1801. He devtjted himself to Oriental 
studies, and in 1820 brought out his Msal sur le 
Pall, I'he newly-discovert‘d Zend manuscripts 
next claimed Ins attention, ami he published the 
VaiHlidad Sade and his ( 'om mental rca sur le Vai^na 
between 1821) ami IHLl. Meanwhile he had been 
appointed professor of Banscrit in the Colh'‘ge de 
France, and in 1840 began to bring out tlu's tetxt of 
the Bhagavafa Parana with a translation. His 
last works were hit roduvthm. a VHhtolvc dni 
Bauddhisme J ad ten, and Ze JMus de la Bonne 
Loi. He died in 1852. 

Bums and Scalds, a form of injury always 
most painful and distre.ssing, and not uncommonly 
fatal, particularly in the case of young children. 
The danger of a burn is always greater in the 
young than in adults. It also varies with the extent 
of surface involved, and the depth to which the 
mischief penetrates. Burns have been divided by 
Dupuytren into six degrees according to their 
depth, as follows : — 

(i) When the epidermis is merely scorched and 
reddened, but not separated from the true skin. 

(ii) Wh^n the epidermis is raised, forming 
blisters. 

(iii) When the true skin is involved, but not 
completely destroyed. 

(iv) When the true skin is completely destroyed. 
‘In this and in the two following degrees the 
question of the contraction of scar tissue on healing 
becomes one of much importance. 

(v) Where the muscles, (’itc., are involved. 

(vi) Where the whole limb is implicated down 
to the bone. 

The symptoms of a severe burn are grouped under 
three stages. The first is the stage of collapse 
with low temperature and feeble pulse ; then, after 
about two days, comes the .stage of reaction, with 
inflammatory fever. Pleurisy or peritonitis may 
now declare themselves, and the burnt surface 
undergoes suppuration and smells offensively. I'he 
third stage is that of exhaustion. 

A curious and unexplained sequel of burn.s is 
' ulceration of the intestinal mucous membrane, and 
particularly of the duodenuni. 

If the clothes of a child catch fire the most ready 
way of putting out tlie flatne is to smother it by 
enveloping the child in a hearthrug, table cloth, 
or whatever can be seized upon to wrap round the 
burning part. The greatest care is necessary in 
removing clothing from the areas involved in a 
bum ; the clothes should be cut away with seisins, 


and when the injured skin is exposed, cold applica- 
tions should, as a rule, be applied. Carron oil, 
consisting of equal parts of limewator and linseed 
oil, is a. capital form of local application ; olive oil 
makes a very fair substitute, or some simple ointment 
may be used, or, if the burn is superficial, a little 
hour may be dusted over it. xifter a few days, if 
the injured skin tends to slough, antisei3tic appli- 
cations must be employed. In all cases of burns of 
any extent in children, medical advice should be 
procured without delay. 

Burns, Egbert, born January 25, 1759, was the 
son of William Burns, a small farmer, who had come 
in early life from Kincardineshire, and settled about 
two miles from Ayr. In the year 1766 William 
Burns became tenant of the farm of Mt. Oliphant 
in the same district, and here were passed the later 
boyhood and youth of the poet. Here a private 
tutor gave liohert Burns most of his elementary 
education. The ])oet himself has left it on record, 
however, that the oialinary school books did not 
sutlice for his own lo\'e of instruction. A copy of 
X\\o Sped atoi\ some odd plays of Shakespeare, the 
works of Pope, Locke, and Allan Ramsay, attracted 
and won his interest. Above all, he found pleasure 
in a collection of songs. “ This,” he says, “ was my 
mde niecamZ The family rented the farm of 
Lochlea from 1777 to 1784. and here Burns com- 
posed his first verses. One of the best of his songs, 
Mary Morrimn, written in honour of Ellison Begbie, 
dates from this period. About 1 78 1 he had seriously 
thought of becoming a flax-dresser, and went to 
Irvine to acquire a knowledge of the business, but 
without result. The last year of the lease at Lochlea 
saw the death of Burns's father. In March, 1784, he 
and his brother Gilbert became tenants of Mossgiel. 
Two unpjrofitable harvests, however, on his begin- 
ning life at Mossgiel at once depressed his impulsive 
nature. He now first became less prudent in social 
life. In poetry this found expression in satirical 
attacks on the minister and other leaders of the 
church with which he was connected. The most 
bitter of these were The JZoly Fair and Holy 
WilUd^ Prayer. The favourable reception given 
to the ability and skill of composition in these and 
other pieces deepened the consciousness Burns had 
of Ms own power. In his commonplace book of 
August, 1784, we find an entry in regard to 
Ramsay and Ferguson, and the expression of his 
own simple wish that he may yet sing the “ romantic 
woodlands ” of Ayr. The wish was speedily to be 
fulfilled. Burns about this time produced some of 
his very best longer poems, the (Jotter's Saturday 
Night, The Jolly Iky gars, Hallowe'en, The Mountedn 
Bais^y, and others. Early in 1786 he went through 
a form of marriage with Jean Armour. To the same 
period belongs the pathetic love episode with Mary 
Campbell, the Highland Mary of two beautiful 
songs. In April of this year the publication of 
Burns’s poems was resolved on by his friends for 
the sake of his poetical reputation, by himself 
principally to get a few pounds wherewith to emi- 
grate to America. In July the volume was issued 
% aabscription from the press at Kilmarnock. The 
, popularity of the book was unbounded, and Burns 
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himself was sought after on all hands. His passage 
to the West Indies was cancelled, and finally he 
set out for Edinburgh to let himself become better 
known in the world of letters. 

In Edinburgh Burns at once became the rage ; 
he was courted by the nobility, literary coteries, 
and social clubs. The litterateurs of the period, 
Kobertson the historian, Dr. Hugh Blair, and 
others, were charmed by the rare personality of the 
poet. The excellence of his powers of conversation 
impressed everyone. His genius in poetry was ex- 
tolled in the Lounger, a critical journal. After the 
publication of a second edition of his poems, Burns, 
accompanied by his friend William Ainslie, went 
on tours through the border country and the High- 
lands, He was now engaged in writing songs for 
Johnson’s M'usetmi, a work that was really the 
means of developing his purely lyrical gift. Most of 
his contributions were marked by his peculiar power. 
They were of three kinds : sometimes an old song 
with some lines added; sometimes only a line might 
be old ; again, they were altogether original. Two 
of the most famous -— Lmig Syne and John 
Anderson — belong to the second of these divisions. 
The profits on the sale of the second edition of his 
book enabled him to lease the farm of Ellisland, 
near Dumfries. There he settled with his wife in 
1789. In the same year he was appointed excise- 
man for his district. His conduct of this office, 
though generally precise, is marked by some 
humorous incidents. The summer of 1789 is 
memorable for a holiday visit to his friend Nichol, 
in Moffatdale, as a result of which he wrote Willie 
Brewed cl Peck o' Mmit, In addition to songs 
for the Museim, he now meditated a drama on the 
subject of Hobert Bruce, but it came to nothing. 
In 1790 he produced n' 8ha%ter, 2 A, the sug- 
gestion of Captain Grose, who wished some letter- 
press, for an illustration by himself, of Alloway 
Kirk. One of his crowning efforts in the lyrical 
vein — The Banhs o' Boon — was published in the 
winter of 1791. His popularity was now at its 
zenith, but misfortune soon fell upon him. He was 
forced by poor returns to leave Ellisland. His social 
excesses alienated some of his best friends ; his 
cordial but injudicious sympathy with the French 
republic embroiled him with the Government, 
who threatened to cancel his appointment in the 
Excise. Burns outwardly acquiesced in the 
rebuke he received on this second head, though 
he appears to have felt strongly on the subject. 
No doubt, as is thought by some, we partly owe 
to that sympathy two of his most virile composi- 
tions — Scots Wha Ilae and H Man's a man for a' 
that. The prospect of a siipervisorship of excise at 
Leith came before him in 1796, but he never re- 
ceived it- Burns was prostrated with rheumatic 
fever in the autumn of 1795, and his constitution 
was fatally shaken. After a good deal of suffer- 
iiag, he died on July 21, 1796. 

Bengo’s engraving of Nasmyth’s portrait of Burns 
was the picture of him most esteemed by his 
friends. The most complete edition of his poems 
and correspondence is that by Eobert Chambers 
(new ed.by Scott Douglas, 6 vols, 1877-79). Among 
.numerous biographies, Lockhart’s excels in insight 


and accuracy. Of critical estimates, those by , 
Carlyle and Professor Wilson are the best. Tlic 
greatness of Burns rests mainly on his songs ; 
these, by their fresh an<l transparent sentiment, 
their rich mingling of human passion with delight 
in external nature, and their apt and musical diction, 
hold a place above the work of any other lyrist. 

As a narrative poet he also ranks high. His Cotter's 
Saturday Night is an idyll of triui classical re- : 
straint ; his Tam O'Shanter is to be placed beside 
the creations of Shakespeare and )Scott. The satire 
of his occasional poems is brilliant, keen, and un- ' 
sparing. Everywhere Burns displays generous 
views of society ; if he was preceded by Cowper in 
proclaiming a spirit of humaneness, he was tlie first 
British poet to insist on that of brotherhood. 

Burnside, Ambeose Eveeett, was bom at • 
Liberty, Indiana, U.S.A., in 1824, and graduated at . 
the Military College, West Point, in 1847. He 
served as a cavalry officer in Mexico and New . 
Mexico, seeing a little fighting against the 
Apaches, but in 1853 left the army and ultimately ' 
became treasurer of the Illinois Central Eailway. ' 
At the outbreak of the Civil war he was colonel of ( 
volunteers, and in 1861 commanded a brigade on t 
the Federal side at Bull river. He next assisted \ 
McClellan in organising his army, and early in 'i 

1862 directed the expedition which captured j 
Eoanoke Island, and he also took Newbern and S 
other positions. As a major-general he joined \ 
McClellan on the James river, and took part in the I 
battles of South Mountain and Antietam. At the | 
end of 1862 he succeeded McClellan in the com- [ 
mand of the army of the Potomac, and made a \ 
disastrous attack on Lee near Fredericksburg, after '[ 
which he resigned. However, in the spring of I 

1863 he was once more in command in Ohio, whence [ 
he marched into East Tennessee and held Knoxville [ 
against Longstreet. In 1864 he was entrusted [ 
with the 9th corps under Grant and fought in s 
all the chief engagements until Lee’s surrender. i 
'From 1866 to 1871 he was Governor of Ehode' | 
Island, and in 1875 was elected to the Senate. He I 
died in 1881. 

Burnt-ofiferiug. [Saceipiob.] | 

Burnt Sienna, a pigment obtained by heat- ' 

ing‘‘ terra da Sienna,” an earthy substance found i 
in Tuscany, which contains a considerable amount | 
of oxide of iron, to which the pigment owes its 
colour. It gives a warm reddish brown, and being | 
permanent, is largely used for oils and water- I 
colours. : 

Burr, AAEON, a grandson of the famous i 

Jonathan Edwards, was born at Newark, New 
Jersey, U.S.A., in 1756, and entering the army at ! 

the age of twenty-one served in the Quebec i 

expedition and elsewliere until 1779,, when he [ 

retired and took to the legal profession. In 1800, 
having previously filled many high offices and been 1 

chosen senator, he stood as a democrat with Jeffer- i 

son for the presidency and vice-presidency. They , | 

got an equal number of votes, and Burr lost popu- i 

laxity in a vain effort to take precedence over his ' 

ally. In 1804, being candidate for the governorsMp 
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of New York, ho clmllen^’od one of , bis opponents, 
Gei,icral Haiuilton, and killed liiin in a- duel. He 
was obli^Lifod to vacate his appointiuents, and in 
1S07 was char^'od witli a treasonable conspiracy to 
establish an independent goveniment in the 
south-west. He iled to Europe, wheroi be spent 
s(.>nie years in ])overty and in intrigues. Hetiirning 
in 1H12 he practised as a lawyer in New York, but 
never recovered bis prestige, dying in 183t>. 

Burriana, a town in the province of Castellon 
de la Jdana, Spain, situated on the left bank of the 
Kio Seco fiboat a mile from the Mediterranean. 
'I'he chief indusl.ry is .fishing. 

Burritt, EwiIU, the son of a village school- 
master, was born at Nh'W Iirit;iin, Connecticut, 
ir.S.A.. in 1811. Apprenticed to a blacksmith, bo 
worked at llic trade for sev(?ra] years, teaching 
hiiustilf Latin and Ereneh in his leisure moments. 
AftfH' a brief ])eri<)d of school lie pushed his studies 
further till he laid h^arnt nearly all the modern 
huiguagos witii Hebrew, Syriac, and Greek, while 
still pursuing lus (.‘.raft. In 1(S12 ho published some 
translations from Ict^l^ndiG and Eastern tongues 
in the American EcJeoUc Berlew, and added 
Persian, Turkish and Ethiopicto his repertory. He 
now started a journal and plunged into literary 
work of various kinds, lecturing all over the world 
on temperance, advocatingan ocean penny postage, 
and trying to establish a “ League of Universal 
Brotherhood.” His two most popular books were 
entitled SjmrJts from, the Am^il and TliouejM^ on 
Things at Home and Abroad , Pie lived for many 
years in England, acting for a time as American 
consul at Birmingham. He died in 1879. 

BtirroxLglies^ Jekemiah, born in ir>96 and 
educated at Cambridge, \vas expelled thence for 
nonconformity. He was for some time pastor of an 
English church at Rotterdam, but in 1642 returned 
and had charge of a large congregation at fStejmey 
atul Cripplegate, He -wrote several theological 
works, among them being an EirpoHiiion of Hosea. 
He died in IGlfh 

Bursa, a sac containing fluid interspersed 
between a tendon and the surface over winch it 
glides ; or lying bementh the skin covering some 
long prominence. Bursfu of the former class are 
called iojnonal harsw, and when situated in the 
neighbourhood of a joint they frequently com- 
municate with the joint cavity. The other variety 
of bursa is the an example of ’which 
is the huraa patelhe, or the bursa situated over the 
olecranon [u’oeess of the elbow. Bm'sm are liable 
to enlargement under the infiuonce of pressure. 
A fa miliar example of simh a condition ks the en- 
larged bunsa patelhe produced by kneeling, and 
cau.'-ing the (mndition known a.s housemaid’s knee, 
a, trouble of fin allied nature sometimes developecl 
in miners— the niiner’s elbow— being due to enlarge- 
ment of the biinsa over the olecranon pirooess. 
.Suppuration may occur in the sac of an enlarged 
bursa producing a bursal abscess. [GA^^GLIbK, 
Bunion, and Housemaid’s Knee.] 

Bursary, a term applied in Scotland to a 
siun of money obtained by a student at one of fhe 


colleges or univeu’sities, by competitive exan,iina- 
tion, enabling the liohkw to pursue Ids studies for 
a certain number of years. It is equivalent to 
the English scholarship. 

Biirsclienscliaft (German, hvrreh, a student), 
an association of students: the name being specially 
applied to one founded in 1813, at Jena. Its mem- 
bers were students who liad fought in the war, and 
who had cherished idca.s of Gorman national unity. 
In 1819 the club was bredven up by the goveniiUent. 

Burslem, a municipal borough of Stafford- 
shire on the North Staffordshire Railway, three 
miles from Newcastle-under-Lyne, and in the midst 
of the i.>ottery district. It has been famous for the 
numiifacture of earthenware since the 17tli century, 
but wa.s in existence when Domesday Book wa.B 
compiled. Among the public buildings is the 
Wedgwood Institute (186B), a sort of technical 
school of fictile art, and in its structure a monu- 
ment of its progress. 

Burton, John Hill, born at Aberdeen in 1809, 
and educated at the Marischal College, was called 
to tlie .Scmttisli bar in 1881. Whilst exercising 
his profession and holding several appointments in 
connection with the Prisons Boards, he wrote 
articles in the Westminster and EdlnJmrgli lie- 
views, and idtimately devoted himself to literature,, 
becoming historiographer-royal in Scotland. His 
most valuable wcjrks are Benthamlama, The Booh 
Hunter, Soots Abroad, Life and Correspondence of 
David Hume, Hlstorg of Scotland from Agricolais 
Invasion to 1688, and History of Scotland from 
the Berohdlon to the Bxtinctum of the Jacobite 
Insurrection. He died in 1881. 

Burton, Sib Richaed Feancis, Knt., was 
born at Barham House, Hertfordshire in 1821, and 
being destined for the Church, matriculated at 
Oxford. He soon abandoned an uncongenial 
career, and in 1842 entered the Bombay native 
infantry. He serve(l in Scinde and elsewhere, 
devoting .much attention to native languages, until 
1851, when he went home on leave. He now 
formed the idea of visiting Mecca and Medina as a 
Mohammedan pilgrim, and wuth that object lived in 
Alexandria as a (lervish for some time, making his 
way at last without molestation to the holy cities. 
His adventures were related in A I^Ugrimage to lU 
Aledinah and Aleeea, He next visited the east 
coast of Africa, and served on General Beatson’s 
staff in the Crimea. In 1856 in the company of 
Captain Speke he set out from Zanzibar into Central 
Africa, and after two years’ travelling discovered 
Lake Tanganyika. The Mormon settlements in 
Utah then attracted his curiosity, and in 1861 he 
brought out The City of the Saints before taking 
up his re.sidence as consul at Fernando I^o, Here 
be explored the Cameroon mountains and some of 
the inland districts, which he described in two 
volumes. He was transferred to Brazil in 1864 and 
wrote Exphratimi of the Highlands of Brazil, 
and in 1868, being sent to Damasen.s, produced an 
interesting woi'k on Unexplored Palestine. In 1872 
be established in the consulate at Trieste, and 
no further promotion awaited him. During various. 
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j^oriods of leave lie explored with Captain Cameron 
the gold regions of Western Africa, and paid 
several visits to Arabia. His late years were 
occupied also with purely literary labours such as 
iiis monograph on Cainocns, his Booh of the Sword, 
and his daringly exact translation of the Arabian 
Nkfhts. Burton, besides tlie distinction of knight- 
hood, received numberless marks of recognition 
from learned societies at homo and abroad, but it 
must be admitted that his great services to science 
were but scantily rewarded by Government. One 
consolation for his disappointments was vouchsafed 
to him in his singularly happy marriage with a 
lady who thoroughly sympatliised with his aims 
and bravely shared the hardships of his restless, 
adventurous career. After many months of broken 
health he died at Trieste in 1890, and was buried at 
Mortlake with the rites of the Eoman Church. 

Burton, Kobebt, was born at Bindley, 
Leicestershire, in 1576, and graduated at Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, being elected later student 
of Christchurch. Very few details of his life 
are known to ns beyond the fact that he received 
the college living of Bt. Thomas, Oxford, in 1616, 
and in 1636 held also the rectory of Segrave. 
According to Anthony Wood, he led a silent 
and solitary existence at Oxford, reading a great 
variety of books, and enjoying some reputation 
as a scholar, a mathematician and a caster of 
nativities. In 1621 under the pseudonym, Demo- 
critus Junior, he let loose his marvellous stores of 
learning and his vein of quaint, satirical and 
occasionally malicious humour in the famous wmrk 
entitled The Anatomy of Melancholy. The author 
was no doubt himself a prey to the strange physical 
and moral disorder that spread like an epidemic 
in the Elizabethan period, and he very probably 
found relief in the incessant industry to which his 
book bears witness. It is a mine of quotations 
from every field of literature, familiar or remote, 
and it has been freely drawn upon by later winters. 
Burton’s own portion of the book is rugged in 
style, but not without a certain flavour of wit, and 
the poem that serves as an introduction reminds 
the reader of II Penseroso. He died in 1639 and 
was buried in Christ Church cathedral. 

Burtou-on-Treut, an ancient town of Staf- 
•fordshire, twenty-five miles from vStaftbrd on the 
west bank of the river Trent, navigable to this 
point, and having communication with the Mid- 
land, North-Western, and North Staffordshire 
Eailways. The origin of the place was a church or 
monastery founded in the 9tii century, and Burton 
Abbey dates from 1002. The bridge across the 
river, reconstructed in 1864, was built about the 
same time. It has a town hall, a free grammar- 
school, and other institutions. The peculiar suit- 
ability of the water for brewing purposes owing 
to the large amount of sulphate of lime it contains, 
led to the establishment of breweries there about 
1708, and an export trade began forty years later. 
About the year 1823 pale ale and bitter beer were 
first specially made for Indian consumption, and by 
a mere accident they were introduced with great 
success into the home market. Erom this period^ 


started the prosperity of the two great houses of 
Bass and Alsopp, whose business grew to be worth 
several millions a year, and whose chief partners 
have been elevated to t lie peerage. " 

Burtsclieid, or Bobcette, a town in Rhenish ' 
Prussia, forming a suburb of Aix-la-Chapellc. It 
skinds on the sloping bank of tlie Worm-iiuss, and 
is famous for its mineral springs impregnated with 
sulphur and other minerals, ’fhe temperature of , 
one of them is 155° F. There are manufactories of 
woollen textures, Prussian blue, cast-iron goods, ; 
and machinery. It grew up around a Benedictine 
monastery founded in the tenth century. 

Bum, an island of the Malay archipelago 
belonging to the residency of Amboyna. It occupies 
an area of about 3,500 square miles, and is for the 
most part mountainous and covered with forests. ' 

Bury, a, municipal and parliamentary borough 
of England, in Lancashire, is situated on the 
Irwell, eight miles from Manchester. Its chief 
manufacture is cotton. It has iilso large woollen 
factories, bleach-fields, dye-works, and foundries, 
and in the neighbourhood are freestone quarries and j 
coal mines. Sir Robert Peel was born here, and in ? 
the market square is a bronze statue of him. ' 

Buryat, a large Mongol people of South Siberia, t 
of whom there are eleven main divisions, four E. 
and seven W. of Lake Baikal, their whole domain 
extending from the head-streams of the Tunguska 
to the confluence of the Shilka and Argun. They 
-call themselves Plunn, i.e. “ men,” and are tradition- : 
ally a branch of the Kalmucks (West Mongolians), I 
but since the twelfth century settled in their \ 
present homes. Those of the Irkutsk are still Sha- 
manists, the rest Buddhists ; their speech is a Mon- 
golian dialect, of which G. Balinth has published 
a grammar and vocabulary (Pesth, 1877). All are 
stock breeders. They are diminishing in numbers, [ 
having fallen from 224,000 in 1860 to 210,000 in 1880. J 

Burying-Tbeetle- [Neceofhobus, Silphid-®.] , j 

Bury St. Edmund's, or St. EDMUKDSBUB'r, [ 
a parliamentary £ind municipal borough of England, ; 
in Suffolk, is situated on the river Larke. It is a ; 
very ancient place, and was named from Edmund, | 
the Saxon king and martyr, who was taken prisoner ; 
and j)ut to death by the Danes in 870. There are 
remains of a Benedictine Abbey founded by Canute, 
and a celebrated gi*ammar school founded by i 
Edward YI., and free to the natives. Besides a trade I 
in agricultural produce, there are extensive ruanu- | 
factures of agricultural implements. In the vicinity | 
is Ickworth, the seat of the Marquis of Bristol. ; 

Busaco, a mountain ridge in the province of | 
Beira, Portugal, was the scene of a battle between [ 
Wellington and Massena, September 27th, 1810. | 

Wellington, with 40,000 British and foreign troojis, i 
repulsed Massena with 65,000 French troops, and I 
continued his retreat to the lines of Torres Vedras. \ 

Busby, Rich ABB, schoolmaster, was bom in 
1606 at Button, Lincolnshire. In 1640 he became 
head master of W^estminster School, and such was | 
his success that at one time no fewer than sixteen 
bishops sat on the bench who, in his own words, I 
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bad been “birclied with his little rofl ” Among the 
ivaincs of his jnqjils are those of Dryden, Locke, 
Prior, and Bouth. He died in 1G95, and was buried in 
"West minster Abbey, ^Yhere his effigy still remains. 

Biisclimg, Anton Priedbich, geographer, 
was born in 17121 at Stadthagen in Schaumburg- 
Lippo. It was while on a journey to )St. Petersburg 
that lie became sensible of the incorn] >letc state of 
geography, and resolved to do what he could to 
improve it. After occupying the chair of philosophy 
at Gottingen, he accepted an invitation to become 
pastor of the Protestant congregation at St. 
Petersburg in 1 TGI, In 17<)5 he returned to Germany 
and became head of the Greyfriars Gymnasinm, 
founded by Frederick the Gr(\at, at Berlin, where 
lie died in 1791b His jS'enc Erdhesckreihung was 
the first geographical work of any scientific merit, 
and has been translated into most Eiiroi)ean 
languages. He also wrote theological treatises and 
valuable works on (nhication. He is frequently 
cited by Carlyle in his Frederick tlic (hcdt as a 
keen and reliable observer. 

Busemlbaum, I-Iebmann. tl apologia n, was born 
in 1600 at Kuttelen, Westphalia. He occupied 
positions in various educational institutions of the 
Jesuits, and wrote Medulla ThetdmfKC Moralu 
(1645), for long a standard authority in the semin- 
aries of his Order, and so ]) 0 ]uilar that it went 
through upwards of fifty editions. Ultimately, by 
order of the Poulouse parliament, it was burned, on 
the gi'oimd that it favoured regicide. Busembaum 
died in 1668. 

Busli Buck, a name for any antelope of the 
genus Oephalophus, which includes several species 
■from tropical and Southern Africa, generally known 
to hunters as Diiykers or Bush-goats. The horns of 
the males are short, straight, and conical ; the tear- 
pit is reduced to a mere line ; the nmfile is broad, 
and, like that of the ox, always moist ; the back is 
arched, the forehead convex in most species, the 
tail short, and the slender legs are terminated by 
minute hoofs, filie coloration is uniform reddish- 
brown, slate-grey, or dull black. [Blaxtbok, 
Duykeb-bok, Guevei.] 

Bushel, a Britisli dry measure, consisting of 
eight gallons. The imperial bushel of water weighs 
80 lbs., and has a capacity of 2,218 cubic inches. 

BusMre,or ABUScnEHB(T/nf Father of Cities), 
the chief seaport of Persia, in the ]irovince of Pars, 
is situated on the Persian Gulf. The surrounding 
country is of an uninviting nature, the climate ex- 
cessively hot, and the water bad. The importance 
of Bushire depends altogether upon its trade, which 
is conducted mainly with India and Britain. Its 
im, ports embrace rice, indigo, sugar, cottons, steel, 
porcelain, bullion ; and its exports raw silk, wool, 
shawls, horses, carpets, fruit, tur(]iioises, gall-nuts, 
etc. The anchorages though indifferent, is the best- 
on the coast. 

Bushmen (Butch, BostESMAKS), a term ap- 
plied by the Euro}>eans to the dwarfisli aborigines 
of Soutli-Wtist Africa-, w*ho call themselves Khwai, 
i*6, “ Men,’’ and who are called 8aan-qua (Boan- 
qua, Baii-qua) by their Hottentot neighbours and 


kinsmen. They appear to represent tlie primitive 
population of the whole of South Africa as far 
north as the Zambesi, whence they have been 
gradually driven to their present domain (the avid 
steppes of Great Bushman Land, south of the 
Orange river and the Kalahari Desert, north of 
that river) by the Bantu peoi)les advancing south- 
wards from the interior of the continent. In some 
of their physical characters as well as in their 
speech, they resemble the Hottentots, of wdiom some 
regard them as a degraded branch, wdiile others 
consider the Hottentots a mixed race, resulting from 
alliances between the Bantus and the Bushmen. 
Either view would satisfy many of the actual con- 
ditions, though it is probable that they have 
suffered degradation in tiieir present environment, 
where they find little to live upon except game, 
snnkes, lizards, termites, locusts, roots, bulbs, and 
berrie.s. At times they pass four or five days in 
search of food, and then gorge themselves on the 
prey, five persons devouring a whole quag'ga or 
zebra in a couple of hours. Their weapons are the 
bow and poisoned arrow ; their costume the un- 
dressed skins of wild beasts when x>rocurable ; their 
dwellings either the cave or a kind of “nest,” 
formed by bending round the foliage of the ho^je 
(“bush”), whence their Dutch name. They are 
gToiqjed in small bands without any chiefs, and 
with scarcely any family ties, unions being of the 
nio.st transitory nature. Yet debased as they are 
almost to the lowest level of culture compatible 
with existence, the Bushmen x>ossess a sense of art 
far higher than that of the sniTomiding 
shown by the paintings of animals true to life found 
in their caves. They liave also a rich, oral folk-lore 
literature, consisting of legends, fables, and animal 
stories, in which the animals are made to talk each 
with its proper ellek, not otherwise heard in ordinary 
Bushman speech. These clicks, inarticulate sounds' 
unxu'onounceable by Euroi)eans, are peculiar to the 
Bushman mid Hottentot languages, the former 
possessing six, the latter four ; of these three 
have been borrowed by the Zulu Kaffirs, who have 
been for many generations in close contact with 
both of these primitive races. 

Bushnelly Hobace, theologian, was born in 
1802 in Connecticut, U.S. Educated at Yale 
■ College, where in 1829 he became a tutor, he was 
in 1833 chosen pastor to a Congregational church 
at Hartford, Various pamphlets and addresses drew 
upon him some popularity, and for his God in Christ 
(1849), with an introductory Dissertation on Dan- 
guar/e as related to Thought, he was tried for 
heresy, but acquitted by seventeen votes to three. 
He wrote numerous other theological works ; among 
them Sermons for the Life, Nature and the 
Supernatural, The Vicarious Saorijiec grounded on 
Principles of Unirersal Obligation, and Moral Tfses 
of Dark Th ings. In 1857 he resigned his charge at 
Hartford, and without becoming again attached to 
any settled congregation, diligently employed the 
.remainder of his life, wliich ended in 18*76, as a 
preacher and an author. 

Busll-raiigers, the name given to robbers in 
Australia who have taken to the bush. At one 
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time their exploits were crowned with success, 
and they practically paralysed the police system. 
Stringent laws, however, did much to reduce their 
numbers, although they are by no means extinct 
at the present time. 

Bush Shrike, any bird of the sub-family 
Thamnophilinie of the family Formicariidjc (some- 
times called American Ant-thrushes) from Equatorial 
America. They resemble the shrike (q.v.) in habit, 
but, unlike that bird, they frequent the interior of 
bushes and tliickets rather than the outside. 

Bush Wren, any species of Pteroptochidas, 
wren-like birds, chiefly from tenq^erate South 
America. [Barking BiRD.] 

Busk, a strip of steel or whalebone inserted in 
a corset (q.v.) to stiifen it ; hence the corset itself. 

Bustard, any bird of the genus Otis, typical of 
the family, Otididm [GRALRiJs], foiind in open tracts 
over the eastern hemisphere, except in Madagascar 
and tlic islands of the Malay Archipelago. The 
species haA'c the bill straight, with the point of the 
upper mandible rounded the nostrils oval, lateral, 
the legs long and naked above the tarsal joint ; the 
three toes united at the base, directed forwards, 
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j,xnd edged with membrane ; the wings of moderate 
length, and rounded in a slight degree. The general 
form somewhat resembles that of a very large 
domestic fowl. These birds live in small com- 
panies, and feed on vegetables, seeds, insects, and 
worms. They run with great rapidity, using their 
wings, like Cursorial birds (with which they were 
formerly classed), to increase their speed, and 
flying low when forced to take wing. The males 
are polygamous, and the nest is extremely simple, 
sometimes a mere hole or depression in the ground. 
Otis tarda, the Great Bustard, from the plains of 
Europe and the steppes of Tartary, is rather more 
than three feet in length, weiglis nearly thirty 
IMunds, female much smaller; head and upper 


part of neck greyish-white, patch of slaty-blue 
bare skin on side of neck, partly hidden in the 
breeding season by a long moustache of wiry 
feathers on each side ; upper surface pale chestnut 
barred with black; reddish orange on upper part of 
breast, rest of under-surface white. The gular 
pouch appears to be only a dilatable part of the 
oesophagus, greatly inflated during the show-off of 
the males. The flesh is much esteemed for the 
table. This bird was formerly a native of Britain, 
inhabiting the downs of Wiltsliire, the B'en country, 
Norfolk, and the Yorkshire moors. The last known 
specimen of the wild race was killed near Swaff- 
ham in 1838, and is now in the Norwich museum. 
Many visitors, however, are recorded from time to 
tinie. 0, tetrax, the Little Bustard, from the south 
of Europe and North Africa, is an accidental visitor, 
generally in the winter. There are several other 
Bustards inhabiting Asia and Africa, the largest of 
which is 0. hm, from South Africa. It stands 
upwards of five feet high, and is the “ wild 
peacock ” of the Dutch settlers. 

Butane. A hydrocarbon of the paraffin series, 
and of the composition By replacement of 

one atom of hydrogen, hityl compounds are formed, 
all containing the group C^Hg, e.ff. butyl alcohol, 
C 4 HJPH. This may be written C^H^CHgOH, 
which shows its relation to its oxidation product 
CgH^COOH, BiUyric acid, which is found in sweat, 
in different plants, in milk, and is produced by 
the fermentation of sugar induced by putrid cheese. 

Butcher Bird, a popular name for any of the 
Lanidic, from their fierce nature and habit of killing 
more prey than they can eat at once. [Shrike.] 
Butcher’s-Tbroom, or Knee-holly (^Rmcm 
aculeatus), the only British monocotyledon with a 
woody stem. It belongs to the tribe Asparagineae 
of the order Liliacem, and has a stout rhizome from 
which rise its much-b‘r£inched, green, erect, angular 
stems, about as high as one’s knee. Its numerous 
ultimate branches arc cladodes (q.v.), or flattened 
and leaf-like, though leathery and springing from 
the axils of minute scale-leaves, and each ends in a 
spine. The flowers, which are sub-dicecious, spring 
from the upper surface of the cladodes, having 
small, greenish perianths of six leaves. The 
filaments of the stamens are united into a tube, and 
their anthers join alternately by their upper and 
lower ends, whilst the three-chambered ovary is 
enclosed in a barren staminodal tube, and forms a 
red berry-like fruit. This and the spinous branches 
give the jDlant some resemblance to a holly, and in 
some parts of the south of England, where it occurs 
in a wild state in woods, it is still used as a broom 
by butchers. Other species are R. raxemoms, the 
Alexandrian laurel, with glossy spineless cladodes 
and a terminal raceme of flowers ; R. androgyvms, 
of the Canaries, with flowers on the margin of the 
cladode ; R. HypopUyllum, with them on its under- 
surface ; and R, Hypoylossum, with them between 
it and a similar flattened branchlet produced from 
its upper surface. 

Bute, Jiu island of Scotland, in the Firth of 
Clyde, forms with the islands of Arran, Great and 
Little CumbriE, Inchmarnock, and Bladda, the 
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county of Bute, covering un area of 225 square 
miles.* The isla,nd is about sixteen miles long, and 
from three to five miles broad, and is separated from 
tho Argyllshire coast hy a nan'ow winding channel, 
the Kyles of Bute. The northern part is mountain- 
ous and rugged, but elsewhere tlie soil is fertile 
and agriculture in an [idvanccd stage. The chief 
town is Kotlmsay, whose castle is among the most 
inter(3sting of the antiquities of the island. Mount- 
stuart is the seat of the Marquis of Bute, to whom 
the grerder part of the island belongs. The climate 
is milder than in any other part of Scotland. 

Bute, John Stuart, third Earl of, statesman, 
was bom in 1713. After being educated at Eton, 
he was in 1738 appointed a lord of the bedchamber 
to hTederick, Prince of Wales, the father of George 
III. After the Prince’s death he be(3ame Groom of 
the Stole to George 111,, over whom he exercised 
great influence. In 1751 he wfis appointed Secre- 
tary of State, and in the following year became 
Prime Minister from May 23, 1752, to April 8, 1763. 
This brief government ]>roved one of the most un- 
popular, its loading idea being the supremacy of 
the king. On his resignation Bute retired into 
private life, and devoted himself tf) literature and 
science, particularly to botany. He married the 
only daughter of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
through whom the M'^ortley estates came into the 
Bute iamily. He died in 1792. 

Butler, Benjamin Franklin, American lawyer 
and politician, was born in 1818 at Deerfield, Hew 
Hampshire. He became noted as a criminal lawyer 
after being admitted to the bar in 1840, and in 1853 
took a prominent part in politics on the side of the 
democrats. On the breaking out of the war in 1861 
he was made a major-general of volunteers, and in 
1862 led an expedition against New Orleans, of 
which, city he became governor. The }iarshne.ss of 
his rule called forth much indignant comment, and 
earned for him the title of “ Butler the Beast,” In 
1866 he represented Massachusetts in Congress, 
and in 1882 was elected governor of that state, 

Butler, Elizabeth, Lauy, painter, was born 
about 1843 at Lausanne. As Miss Thompson, she 
earned a reputation as a painter of military sub- 
jects. Her first academy picture was 1873, 

followed by the Roll thll^ 1874, which wa« pur- 
chased by the Queen. Among other of her works 
the chief are l%e %%tli at Quatre Rras, Balaclava 
and Inhermami, The Defence of BorJte’s Drifts and 
The Scots (freys at Waterloo, In 1877 she married 
Sib William Fbancis Butler, a distinguished 
soldier and author of seveml books, 

Butler, George, was born in 1774 in Chelsea. 
Head master of Harrow from 1805 to 1829, he 
became rector of Gayton, Northamptonshire, and 
in 184.2 Dean of Peterborough. He died in 1853. 

Butler, Joseph, English divine, was born in 
1692 at Wantage, Berkshire, Thougli brought up 
a Dissenter, he yet joined the Church, taking orders 
in 3.718, He was the appointed preacher at the. 
Bolls Oiuipel, where he preached the sermons which 
he subseeiuentiy publislied in 1726, and which still 
hold a hi^h pl^ce In moral science. After a 


spent in retirement as rector of Stanhope, Durham, 
wdiere he is believed to have written his Analoyy^ 
he wuis ill 1733 appointed chaplain to Lord 
Chancellor Talbot, in 1736 a prebendary of 
Bochester, in 1738 Bishop of Bristol, in 1740 Dean 
of St. 3.^aurs, and in 1750 Bishop of Durham. His 
great work, the Analogy of liellyion,, Natural and 
Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature, 
was published in 1736. He died in 1752 at Bath, 
and was buried in Bristol cathedral. 

Butler, Samuel, satirist, was born in 1612 in 
Worcestershire. After occupying various secretarial 
positions to people of influence, among them Sir 
Samuel Luke, a Puritan colonel of Bedfordshire, 
and supposed to be the original Hudibras, he 
published the first part of Mudihras in 1663. It 
became immediately popular, and Charles IL him- 
self is reported to have been continually quoting 
it. A second part came out in 1664 and a third in 
1678. Two years later Butler died of consumption 
and in poverty. Among other pieces that he wrote 
i the chief wars a satire on the Eoyal Society, viz. 
The Blejjliant in the Moon. 

Butler, William Arch.er, philosophical 
writer, was born in 1814 at Annerville, near 
Clonmel, Ireland. In 1837 he became moral 
philosophy professor at Trinity College, Dublin. 
Of his writings the chief is Lectures on the Tllstory 
of Ancient Fldlosojfhy. He died in 1848, 

Butomus uiuTbellatus, the so-called Flower- 
ing Bush, the only species of the genus, and one of 
the most beautiful English water-plants. It often 
grows in deep water, having a starchy rhizome, 
which is roasted and eaten in some parts of Asia. 
Its leaves are narrow, three-edged, filled with large 
air spaces, and several feet long, but are over- 
topped by the stout cylindric peduncle which bears 
an umbel. The flowers are an inch across, with a 
rosy perianth of six leaves, nine stemens, and six 
carpels. The stamens are hypogynous, six being 
due to the collateral chorisis of three outer ones. 
The fruit is a ring of six follicles. 

Butt, Isaac, politician, was born in 1813 in 
Donegal county. Called to the bar in 1838, he . 
acquired a great reputation as a lawyer, receiving 
the silk gown in 1844. In 1852 he entered Parlia- 
ment, as a Conservative, as member for Youghal, 
which constituency he represented till 1865. 
Meanwhile his political views were undergoing a 
change, and in 1871, when he was returned for 
Limerick, he became leader of the Home Rule 
party. In 1872 the Home Buie League was formed, 
only, however, to die through internal dissensions. 
Butt himself, being too moderate to satisfy the 
extreme portion of his following, was denounced, and 
lost hold of the party altogether. He died in 1879 
near Dundrum, in county Dublin. 

Butter is the fatty con.stituent of milk, wherein 
it exists suspended in the form, of minute globules. 
When the liquid is left at rest, these, together with 
other substances, rise to the surface and form a 
layef of cream. The butter is formed on agitating 
the cream, when an aggregation of these globules 
- fhiSpes. Commercial butter also , contains certain 
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proportions of water and curd, the latter being the 
cause of the butter becoming rancid. Butter is 
composed of fatty acids in combination with 
glycerine, the most important of these being oleic, 
palmitic and butyric acids, while it is often 
adulterated witli an excess of water and salt or a 
mixture of ordinary animal and vegetable fats, 
[ChUENjDAIEY.] 

Butter Bird, [Bobolink.] - 

Buttercup, the popular name for the common 
yellow-flowered species of Ikmtmculus (q.v.), 
especially JL aerk, li. repens, and J?. hulbosus, IL 
aeris has a slender cylindrical flower-stalk «and 
spreading se]3als; IL rejy&m has long rnnners, a 
furrowed flower-stalk, and spreading sepals ; and 
11. ImlhimiB a bulb but no runners, furrowed 
flower-stalk, and reflexed sepals. 

Butter Pish, a. name for CentronoUis guneUm, 
a small fish of the Blenny family, common on the 
British coasts, and owing its popular name to the 
shiny secretion from the skin. Called also Crunnel- 
fish, from the supposed resemblance of the com- 
pressed body to the gunwale of a boat. The name 
Butter-fish is given in New Zealand to Coridodax 
piolhis, a large food-fish of the Wrasse family. 

Butterfly, the common name of a group of 
insects forming the sub-order of Lepidopteea 
known as the Bhopalocera. The tex'in is, however, 
rather loosely applied to other insects of similar 
appearance, belonging to other orders, and the 
diferences between the butterflies and moths are 
not constant. By restricting the name to those 
Lepidoptera which have club-shaped antennse or 
feelers, which fly by day, and in which the two 
pairs of wings are not linked together by a bristle, 
it can be used as synonymous with Ehopalocera. 
Except in the above characters and some habits, 
such as closing the wings when at rest, the butter- 
flies are so much like the moths that the description 
of the anatomy of the Hawk- moth (q.v.) suflSces for 
the structure of this sub-order. There are only 
about seventy British species, and none are more 
than about two and a half inches broad. The gi’oup 
is essentially tropical: some of the largest, as 
some of the Ornithoptera (q.v.), are over nine inches 
in expanse of wing. The main^ cha.racter upon 
which the sub-order is divided is the condition of 
the anterior pair of legs ; thus in the Nymphalidse 
(q.v.) they are rudimentary, e.g. the Fritillaries, 
Purple Emxxeror, etc. ; in the Papilionidm (q.v.) all 
the legs are perfect, e.g. the Cabbage-butterfly, 
Swallow-tail, etc., while in the Lycmnidm, such as 
the Coppers and Blues, those of the male may only 
l>e slightly imperfect. The oldest known butter- 
flies occur in the Oolitic rocks. 

Butterfly Fisk. [Blenny.] 

Butternut, a species of walnut, Jtiglans 
cinerea, native to the United States, the kernel of 
which is eaten as a dessert fruit, and also yields a 
valuable drying oil, similar to walnut oil, and useful 
to painters or as salad oil. 

Butterwort, Pmgwicida-, an interesting genus 
of Lentlhularlacm, including several British species. 
They are perennial marsh plants with scanty roots ; 


rosettes of lude green, simifle, radical leaves with a 
viscid exudation and inrollod margins ; and single- 
flowered scapes bearing a, bilabiate sx)urred flower. 
The leaves are studdecl with remarkable capstan- 
like glands, and the viscid secretion not only 
captures iimumcrable small marsh flics, which are 
secured by the slow iiirolliiig of the leaves, but is 
also acid, and exerts a. powerfully digestive action 
upon nitrogenous substances, In^Laixland the 
leaves are used like rennet to curdle milk, and milk 
left on the leaf is not only separated into curd and 
whey, blit is afterwards entirely absorbed with tluj 
exception of the small proportion of oil. Though 
the mechanism is comjDaratively simple, this 
digestive power is perhaps greater than that of any 
other insectivorous plant (q.v.). 

Buttress, anything built against a wall so as 
to give it additional support, [Plying But- 
■ TEESS, Hanging Butteess.] 

Butyric Acid. [Butane.] 

Buxar, a city of Bengal in Shahabad, is situated 
on the right bank of the Ganges. It w’as the scene 
(October 22nd, 1764) of a battle between Sir Hector 
Munro and Kassim Ali, in which the former was 
victorious. 

Buxton, a town of England in Derbyshire, is 
situated in a valley famous i'or its mineral springs, 
which have made the town a resort for invalids. 
The scenery in the vicinity is fine; and among 
places of interest are the Diamond Hill, famous for 
its crystals, and Poole's Hole, a large stalactite 
cavern lit by gas. 

Buxton, Sir Thomas Powell, philanthropist, 
was born in 1786 at Earls Colne, Essex. In 1811,. 
joining the brewing establishment of Truman, 
Hanbury, and Buxton, which is situated in East 
London, he was .able to see the pitiable con- 
dition of the poor, on wfliose behalf he made his 
first public speech. In 1818 he entered Parliament 
as member for Weymouth, and in 1833 succeeded 
Wilberforce as the champion of the slaves. He 
was created a baronet in 1840 and died in 1845. 

Buxtorf, Johann, Orientalist, was born in 1564 
at Camen, Westjxhalia. Becoming professor of 
Hebrew at Basel in 1590, be remained thereuntil 
his death in 1629, devoting himself to the study of 
Hebrew and Rabbinical literature. So complete 
was his knowledge of this subject that he was 
known by the title ‘‘ Master of the Rabbins.” His 
son, Johann, commonly called “junior” to dis- 
tinguish him from his father, succeeded to the 
Hebrew chair in 1630 at Basel, where he died in 
1664. ■ He com^fleted his father’s Lexicmi Chat- 
daicum Talmudiemn et llahhimeiwi. 

Buzzard, any individual or species of the genus 
Buteo, of the Falcon family. The bill is rather small 
and weak, part of the cutting edge of the upper 
mandible projects slightly ; cere large, nostrils oval ; 
tarsi short, strong, scaled or feathered, toes short, 
with strong claws. The common Buzzard {Buteo 
vulgaru), distributed generally over Europe, and 
occurring in Asia and Africa, was formerly common 
in Britain, but is now becoming rare. The adult 
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male is from 20 to 23 inches long; the plumage is 
of vfiriouB shades of brown, with markings of black 
above and of white berieatii. Great variations, 
however, occur; some birds are of a uniform 
cho(;ola.te l)rowii, others of a yellowish- white with 
a f<nv brown f(u\thers here and there. Albinos are 
not uncommon, and there is a fine specimen in the 
Norwich museum. The female is larger than the 
inal(‘, and generally darker in luie. The Buzzard 
builds in the forked branches of trees, in crevices 
in the rocks, or on ledges of cliffs, but prefers to 
utilise the nest of some other large bird. The eggs, 
from two to four in number, vary from white to 
bluish- white, witli yellowisli-brown streaks and 
blotches. The Tight of the.se birds is somewhat 
slow and laboured, and they prey upon reptiles, 
mice, and sniall birds. Ont; author asserts their 
usefulness in preserves in killing off sickl}" game, 
and so contributing to the perpetuation of a healthy 
race. Jn capf ivity female buzzards are so much 
inclined to brood, that they have more tliaii once 
sat upon hen's {*ggs and hatched and reared a 
brood of chickens. Tiie Rough-legged Buzzard (/A 
lagojms) is more widely distributed, and has the 
tarsi feathere<l down to the origin of the toes, 
whence it is somotiines made the type of a, genus 
— Archibuteo. [Honey Buzzaed, Ospkey.] 

ByTblos, an {uiciont maritime city of Phoenicia, 
is situated a little to the north of Beyrout, at the 
foot of the lower range of the Libanus. It is now 
ruimed Jubeil, and was famous as the seat of the 
worship of Adonis or Tamrnuz. It was called by 
the Jews Gebal. 

Bye-laws, the regulations of a Corporation, 
agreed to by a majority of its members for the 
purpose of more conveniently carrying into effect 
the object of the institution. It is not every 
voluntary association wliich by the law of England 
has power to bind its members by rules acquiesced 
in by the ' majority. Immemorial custom, or pre- 
scription, or legal incorporation by the sovereign, 
or some act of Parliament, is necessary to confer the 
power of making bye-la, ws ; and even in these cases 
the superior courts of law can take cogni.sance of 
the bye-law and establish its legality or declare it to 
be void. In ordt3r to stand this test, a bye-law must 
be reasonable and consistent with the law of Eng- 
land. The power of making bye-laws is often vested 
in a particular class of persons having no strictly 
corporate character, as the tenants of a manor, the 
jury of a. court leet, the inhabitants of a town, 
village, or other district ; but with coz’porations the 
pow(3r to do so is inherent without any specific 
mentioiz of it in the charter of incorporation. The 
Municipal Corporations Act 5 & 6 ‘Wm. IV., c. 76, 
gives to the town councils a power of making 
bye-laws for the good rule and government of the 
boroiiglis, and, for the suppression of various 
nuisances, and of enforcing the observance of them 
by a fine to t he extent of £5. No bye-laws so framed 
have binding power till submitted to, and approved 
by th(3 IT'ivy (Jouncil. In Scotland there is hut, 
little common law a.bout bye-hiws, every corporation 
or other community making its own bye-laws^ 
vided they do not infringe the law of the land. 


Byg'as (Baigas), a numerous non- Aryan people 
of the Satpunih Mountains, south of the Upper 
Nerbada, Central India, between the Gond and 
Bhil territories ; are regarded by the Hindus as 
Bhffmiyas, i.e. Aborigines ; classed by Dalton with 
the Bhizias (q.v.), they resemble the Gonds in 
appearance but are of darker complexion and more 
robust; there are three main divisions: Bin j war 
(Bichwar), Mundiya, and Bhirontiya, each with 
seven sub-branches. (vSee Gazetteer of the Cevitral 
Provkices, -p. 21%.') 

Byng, (1) Geoege, Viscount Toeeington, 
born in 1663, entered the navy in 1678. He imbibed 
revolutionary .sympathies, and as an Orange agent 
was instrumental in winning over the fleet to the- 
cause of William in 1688. He was accordingly 
made a post -captain at the close of that year. He 
commanded the i/cyze, 70, at the battle of Beachy 
Head in 1690. In 17(.)3 he was promoted to be 
rear-admiral, and. in the following year he com- 
manded the attacking squadron at the capture of 
Gibraltar, while soon afterwards he headed a 
division at the battle of Malaga. For these services 
he was knighted. He became a, vice-admiral in 
1705, and in 1706 was in command at the capture 
of Alicant ; but the great success of his career was 
won in 1718, when he gained the great victory over . 
the iSjniniards off Ca]je Passaro. For this he was 
created a viscount. In 1727 he was called to serve 
as First Lord of the Admiralty — an office which he 
retained until his death in 1733. (2) His fourth son, 

the Hon. John, was born in 1704, and, having 
entered the navy, rose rapidly to the rank of full 
admiral. In 1756, being sent to drive the French 
from Minorca, he was unsuccessful, and was, upon 
his return, brought to trial and condemned to death. 
In spite of recommendations to mercy, he was shot 
on board the Monarch at Portsmouth on March 14th, 
1757. There is now little doubt that he suffered 
undeservedly. 

Byrd, William, composer, was born about 
1538. In 1563 he was appointed organist of 
Lincoln, and in 1569 a gentleman of the chapel 
royal. He w^as the composer of the first English 
madrigals, and among his sacred pieces is the 
well-known Mon Nohis, Domhie. 

Byrgi ,us, Justus, inventor, was born in 1552 
at Lichtensteig, Switzerland. He is reputed, on 
doubtful evidence, however, to have discovered 
logarithms and to have made important discoveries 
bearing on astronomical science. died in 1632. 

Byrom, John, poet and stenographer, was born 
in 1692 at Kersall Cell, Broughton, near Manchester. 
After graduating at Cambridge and studying 
medicine, he began to teach a new system of short- 
hand in London, Parliament in 1742 conferring on 
him, as the inventor, the sole right of teaching this 
system for twenty-one years. He died in 1763. 
Ten yeai’s later his poems were first collected and 
published. They show peat facility in rhyming,, 
and are humorous and satirical. 

• Byron, Geoege Noel Goedon, I^ord Byron of 
EoChdale, Lancashire, a famous poet, author of 
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('Hide Jlarohl, Ban, Jtmi, and other well-known 
works, was born in Holies Street, London, January 
22nd, 1788. , He was .grandson of Admiral Byron 
and son of Captain John Byron, an officer in the 
Guar<ls. His mother, Catherine Gordon, of Gight 
in Aberdeenshire, was the second wafe of Captain 
Byron, who had previously been married to the 
divorced Countess of Caermarthen, by whom he had 
a daughter, the Hon. Augusta Byron, who afterwards 
married Colonel Leigh. Between tliis lady and her 
young half-brother, Lord Byron, there was a 
constant and sincere aifection, even when the latter, 
deserted by many of his friends and abused by his 
enemies, lived almost in solitude, and eventually 
left England to take up the cause of political 
freedom, first in Italy and afterwards in Greece. 

Captain John Byron died in Erance after 
squandering nearly all the fortune of his second 
wife, wiio was left with her infant son in comparative 
poverty, the estate of the Byrons at Newstead 
Abbey having been greatly reduced by the extrava- 
gance of the grandfather, and by a lawsuit on the 
part of the uncle, from whom the young lord 
inherited it. The widow, whose income was little 
niore than £150 a year, had taken her boy to 
Aberdeen, where, when he was about five years old, 
he was sent to a day school for a year, and after- 
wards to a school kept by a IMr. Boss. From there 
he wa^nt to the Aberdeen grammar school, where, 
in spite of his lameness, he joined successfully in 
sports that required great activity. He was born 
with a contracted foot, such as is known as club 
foot, and one of his intimate friends declared that 
both feet were deformed. In 1796 Mrs. Byron took 
her son to the Highlands, where the scenery made 
a greiit impression on the boy’s imagination and 
excited in his mind that love for the wild and 
grand aspects of Nature which is expressed in some 
of his poems. 

Even at an early age the intensity of his senti- 
ments was manifested, his affections and his 
dislikes were strong and influenced all his actions. 
When he was only eight years old he cherished a • 
boyish love for his cousin, Mary Duffc*, and he long 
afterwards declared that his misery and his love 
for the girl were so violent that he doubted 
whether he had afterwards experienced any other 
real attachment. A nature like his needed great 
maternal care ; but his mother, though she indulged 
and petted him, was a woman of violent temper, 
and often not only flew into a passion with him, 
but in the paroxysm of temper would fling at him 
whatever came to hand, and would speak of him as 
“a lame brat.” In 1799 Mrs. Byron took her son 
to London, and in the following year sent him to 
Harrow, where he soon entered into the life and 
recreations of the school. In 1803 he spent his 
holidays in Nottinghamshire, where he met Mary 
Chaworth, the daughter of Mr. Chaworth, of 
Annesley, and became violently in love with her, 
a passion which the young lady neither encouraged 
nor returned. Two years afterwards he went to 
Cambridge University, where he made many friends 
and wrote several poems, which were printed in a 
volume for x^rivate circulation. One of his friends 
expostulated with him because of the immorality 


of one of these poems, and he immediately cancelled 
the whole edition and pnblislied another, which 
was sold to the public and achieved marked success. 
He silent a. vacation in London, where he indulged 
in the dissipation that was customary among a 
certain class of young men of fashion at that time ; 
but he was keenly susceptible of the real loneliness 
of his xoosition amidst exaggerated jpraise for his 
brilliant abilities and equally exaggerated blame for 
what were supjDosed to be his licentious opinions. 
He had no friend or relations to whom he could 
appeal for guidance even had he wished to seek it, 
and Ms mother s violent temper had led to estrange- 
ment. A criticism on his poems, Horn's of Idleness, 
in the BdinMirgli lieview, led to his publishing, in 
1809, his satire called Bmflhh Bards and Seotek 
lievien'ers, which made a great sensation, though 
he afterwards retracted much that he had said 
because of its injustice. Early in 1809 his coming 
of age was celclmated at Newstead Abbey, and he 
took hi.s seat in the House of Lords, but ins loneli- 
ness, the neglect which he experienced, and his 
narrow pecuniai’j^ means, led to his leaving England. 
Passionate, but capable of deex3 affection and 
ardent friendshij^, and generous to all who sought 
his aid, Byron was too sensitive to bear the 
monotony of mere fashionable life without those 
deeper interests which engage the heart and the 
sentiments. For nearly two years he travelled in 
Portugal, Spain, Greece, and Turkey, and during 
Ms journey wrote the first and second cantos of Ms 
great poem, Cldlde Harold. He returned to 
England in 1811, when he heard that his motheA' 
was seriously ill at Newstead Abbey, whither he 
went too late to see her alive. In the following 
year the first part of Childe Harold was published, 
and he at once rose to fame and popularity. The 
payment for this and other work was handed to a 
friend, and for some years, nntil his own pressing 
needs compelled him to make ]oersonal use of the 
money, he woixld not accept any pecuniary advantage 
from bis poems. In 1813 The Giaour, The Bride of 
Ahydos, and the Corsair were jmblished, and in 
1814 Xam appeared. In the latter year, acting on 
the advice of friends, he proposed to marry Miss 
Milbank, who accepted him, and the wedding took 
place in January, 1815. His daughter Ada was 
born in the following December, and in January, 
1816, Lady Byron left London on a visit to her father 
in Lancashire. Husband and wife seem to have 
parted in affection and regard, but immediately 
after her arrival' her father wrote to tell Lord Byron 
that she would not return. The reason for this 
determination has never been known. Byron him- 
self seems to have declared that he was unacquainted 
with any just grounds for it, and at a rime when 
he was surrounded by pecuniary difficulties, and 
was almost overwhelmed — “stanMng alone on Ms 
hearth with all Ms household gods shivered round 
him” — he received the message that his wife, of 
whom he continued to speak with affection and 
respect, had parted f . om him for ever. 

Then a storm of abuse and expressions of hatred 
and scorn hurst around him. The number of those 
who accused Mm of all kinds of infamy was greater 
than that of Ms admirers. He had strongly 
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.satirised the vices of society, whlcli lie had attacked 
with the weapons of scorn and sarcasm, and now 
society turned on him. Strongly influenced by 
intense sympntliy with oppressed peoples and 
na,tionaliti(‘s sta’uggling for freedom, he determined 
to leave En.yland. In 1816 he dep)arted on a 
journey to SwiMerlaiid, an<l on the way composed 
a. furtiun* instalment of CldUlc Harold, and com- 
I)leted several otiu'r poems. From Geneva he went 
to Venic(\ where lie continued to work and com- 
niericjed .Doit jHa-’n. From a course of degrading 
dissipation he was aroused by a sudden passion for 
the Countess Guiccioli, witli whom he afterwards 
lived for some years ; and he became a member of 
the italiau democratic revolutionary society, called 
the (’arhonari. At the failure of the Italian revolu- 
tion in 1 821 he went to Pisa and afterwards to Genoa, 
where he tlirow himself with burning zeal into the 
Greek revolution. His money, hivS time, his talents, 
were devoted to the cause of Greek Independence. 
He went to Missolonglu, whore ho was appointed 
commander-in-cliioi: of a ]>ropoSed expedition 
against Lepaiito. Tliis was in January, 1824. On 
tlie 22nd he wrote the Lines Ok. Conqdetrm/ Ids SSth 
Year, Tin; climatic was snch as to sap all his vital 
force, and on the 18th of February he was seized 
with a lit, from which he never really recovered. 
He died on tlie I'Jth of April, his last utterances 
being those of the names of his sister “ Augusta,” 
his daughter “ Ada,,” and “ Greece.” Three weeks 
of general mourning were observed at Missolonghi 
with funeral services in all the churches before his 
body was conveyed to England, where, after a 
funeral ceremony in London, it was placed near 
the tomb of his mother in the ancestral vanlt of 
Hucknall Torkard church, Notts, where his beloved 
sister placed a tablet over his grave. 

B3rron, Hekey James, dramatist and actor, 
was born in 1834 in Manchester. In 1858 he 
entered the Middle Temple, contributing exten- 
sively to periodical literature, and writing almost 
innumerable farces, burlesques and extravaganzas. 
His most successful xuece was Our Boys; others 
were Ot/ril''s Suewas, Bearer than TJfe, Blow fou 
Blow, Uoiele BioBs Barling, etc. He died in 1884 
ill London. 

Byron, Hon. John, British navigator and 
admiral, was second son of William, fourth Lord 
Byron, and wns born in 1723, Entering the navy, 
he accompanied Anson on his celebrated voyage to 
the South Seas, and had the misfortune to be 
wrecked in the Wager, and to sutler almost unex- 
ampled hardships. After more than four years’ 
a!.)sence from England, he returned, and was 
rapidly promoted to the ramie of captain. He 
served almost continuously, but without gaining 
any great distinction till 1760, wdien, as commodore, 
ho undertook and effectually completed the 
destruction of Louisbourg. He next commanded 
in the Bolpldn, 20, a small expedition to the South 
S(ias, whei‘e he made numerous discoveries. In' 

J 769 he %vas made governor of Newfoundland, and 
in 1775 became rear-, and in 1778 vice-admirals In 
the latter capacity lie w^as employed in command of 
n, squadron in- North America and the West Indies, , 


where, on July 6th, 1779, after many months of 
manoeuvring, lie engaged the French admiral 
D’Estaing, who, although he suffered very severely, 
escaped a positive defeat. Admiral Byron then 
returned to England, where he died in 1786. 

Byzantine Architectnre i«: the name given 
to that architectural style which was developed and 
practised in the east of Europe and in Syria, receiv- 
ing its chief impulse in 330 a.d., when Constantine 
transferred the seat of his empire from Rome to 
Byzantium, and gave the capital its new name, 
Constantinople (city of Constantine). Based in its • 
origin on the decadent forms of the Roman style, 
and employing at first the traditional plans of 
Roman buildings, a new life would seem to have 
been given to it; firstly, by the special arrange- 
ment of the buildings constructed to meet the 
requirements of the new religion to which Con- 
stantine had become a convert; secondly, by the 
employment of materials different from those found 
in or imported to Rome ; and . thirdly, by the em- 
ployment of a new traditional art which had 
probably gradually been developed in Syria and 
North Egypt, and of wdiicli the only remains are 
those found in the tombs in or near Jerusalem, and 
in some of the dead cities of Central Syiia explored 
by M. de Vogu6. Of Constantine’s work the only 
example now known to exist is the basilica church 
at Bethlehem, the nave of which is ascribed to him. 
The columns are of stunted proportions, wanting 
the elegance of Roman examples, and the Corinthian 
capitals are of coarse and clumsy execution : the 
buildings which Constantine constructed in 
Byzantium (and which consisted not only of 
churches, but of palaces, amphitheatres, and 
thermse in imitation of those in Rome), were 
apparently erected in such haste that they speedily 
became ruins. Some of the ancient cisterns under- 
ground, whose vaults axe carried on columns (one 
of these cisterns being reported to have no fewer 
than one thousand columns), are supposed to be of 
the time of Constantine, but at all events above 
ground there remain no structures of his period. 

The new style would however, appear to liave 
made rapid progress in the two centuries which 
followed, for in no other way would it be possible 
to account for the magnificence both structurally 
and artistically of the church (now the mosque) of 
St. Sophia at Constantinople, which was erected 
by the Emperor Justinian (commenced 528 
and which not only marks the culminating, period 
of Byzantine architecture, but is still one of the 
great masterpieces of the art. (See Fig. 1.) An 
earlier building, ascribed also to Justinian art, which 
is said to have been built on the foundation of an 
earlier church by Constantine, viz. the church of 
St. Sergius and Bacchus (known as the le.sser St. 
Sophia) indicates the direction in which the 
Byzantine architects were tending. The defect of 
the ordinary basilica lay in its timber roof, so easily 
destroyed by fire. Already in the basilica of 
Mfiixentiiis at Rome, completed by Constantine, and 
the remains of which still exist, a vault of pro- 
digious space, <S0 feet, had been thrown across the 
nave, and there is no doubt that this would have- 
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been the type selected by Constantine if, in the 
foundation of hi>s new city, he could have under- 
taken so great a work; in fact, in his letters to 
Macarius, Bishop of Jerusalem, transcribed in 
Eusebius, lie suggests the covering of his church 
by some other imiterial tlian that of wood. It was 
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left, however, for Justinian to realise the dream, 
and in the church of St. Sophia to produce a 
structure homogeneous in its material throughout, 
and covered with a magnificent vault. 

The church of St. Sergius and Bacchus, already 
referred to, is octagonal in plan, and covered with 
a dome which is carried on arches supported by 
eight piers. The problem wdiich Justinian attempted 
to solve was to support a dome on arches carried by 
four loiers. The plun of tlie four arches being 
square, whereas the dome is circular on plan, it 
became necessary to build on the extrados of the 
arches what are known as pendentives, spherical 
triangles to fill the space between, and support the 
base of the dome. As the dome was 107 feet in 
diameter, those spherical triangles are about 70 
feet wide at the top and 52 feet high, being, there- 
fore, of colossal size. The means adopted to build 
these pendentives is not known, and two failures 
which happened in the great arches are described 
by Procopius, an historian of the period. Only 
twenty years after the erection (558 A.D.) a portion 
of the dome was overthrown by an earthquake, and 
a new dome, with forty circular-headed windows at 
its base, was erected in its place, the actual effect 
being, as described by Procopius, ‘‘ as if it was 
sustained by a chain from heaven.” The two side 
arches, north and south, were filled with a wall 
pierced with windows and arcades on two storeys, 
and immense apses were thrown out_ towards the 
east and west ends, so that the plan is that of an 
oblong square. The lower portions of the walls are 
panelled with marble, in which material at© S'lso 


the arcades with their columns and capitals ; the 
remainder of the interior is covererl with mosaics, 
which, as they represent figure subjects, forbidden 
by the Mohammedan i-eligion, are now covered witii ■ 
stucco and painted. The (?xterior, owing to the 
flatness of the dome and the solidity and size of 
tlie buttresses and masonry round, does not convey 
any idea of the beauty of the interior. The type 
of church tlms conceived and carried out by 
Justinian became the example on which has been 
based the greater numlx'r of churches devoted to 
the Greek ritual not only in Greece but throughout ' 
Russia. No attempt, however, has since been made 
to p>roduce a dome of such great size, «and the 
subsequent examples have rarely exceeded 5() feet 
in diameter. In order to give iiKacased space, 
however, the nave and choir were lengthened, and 
tra,nse])ts were thrown out on each'side of the 
central dome, and these were also covered by 
domes, the best example of which is that found in 
8t. Mark's at Venice (the present external domes 
of this bhurch are only of timber covered with lead : 
and do not belong to the original structure). The 
principal difference to be noted in the later Greek !; 
churches was the raising of the dome on cylindrical s 
walls of masonry or brickwork pierced with win- j 
dows. (See Fig. 2.) Of the. fifth and sixth centuries [ 
there still exist at Thessalonica and elsewhere I 
churches of the ordinary basilica type with timber \ 
roofs, which differ from the Romail examples chiefly I 
in having arches instead of architraves to carry the j 
nave walls. The influence of Byzantine architecture | 
on Western architecture besides St. Mark’s is seen i 

"1 


in the churches of St. Vitale, St. Apollinare, in i 
■Navem, and St. Apollinare-in-classe, all in Ravenna, [ 
and in the south of Italy and Sicily. At Monreale } 
near Palermo is a magnificent basilica church with | 
marble panelling and mosaic decoration to the | 
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interiiai walls. Many of the earlier Romanesque 
churches of Rome ha,ve. the vaults of their apses 
covered with Byzantine mosaics, and in the south 
ot h ranee at St. Front- de-Perigueux, and in the 
Chareii't,.e we find the dome as a characteristic 
feature, owing, probably, to the settlement of Greek 
artists in the south of iVance, 


Byzantine Empire, called also the Eastern 
or Lower Enipire, or yet oftener the Greek Empire, 
may be said to luive taken its rise in 395 A d 
when upon the death of Theodosius the Roman 
Empire was divided into two parts, and shared 
between Arcadius and Honorius. The former 
estafilished his seat of governnumt at Constan- 
tinople, which had been founded in 330 a,d. 
upon the site of the ancient Byzantium, and ruled 
over Syria, Asia Minor, and' Pontus upon the 
Asiatic side of the Black Sea, Eg.vpt in Africa, and 
Jdirace, Moesia, Macesdonij!., Greece, and Chete in 
Enrope.^ The history of the Empire is generally 
divided into four jieriods : (1) Its growth from 395 
to 716 ; (2) its time of prosperity from 716 to 1057 
(Leo III, to Isaac Comnenas) ; (3) a period of 
decay from 1057 to 1204; (4) its decline and fall 
fiom 1204 to 1453. in which year Constantinople 
was taken by the Turks. 

The choice of a new capital had been in a 
upon Constantine by his conversion 
to ainstiamty,Rome itself being the head-quarters 
of Paganism No better site could have been 
chosen than Constantinople, which is the key of 
two continents and two seas, and is still a bone of 
contention to European powers. The new capital 
was Roman in imture, the privileges of its people 
were those of Roman citizens, and the &icial 
language was Latin, but by Justinian's time (527- 
065) the prevailing language of the Empire was 
the highest officers were Greeks 
Of the first penod above-mentioned, the best known 
penod IS that of Justinian’s reign, which, thoimh 
re^ly injurious to the Empire, seemed particularly 

whirhhMrv"® legal nieaBures 

which bear his name, and also to the campaigns of 

rt’ Behsarins and Narses, which restored 

Th Iv ° V**® K‘ Africa, and in 

luij and feouthern Spam. In his reio-n ton tho 
giurch of St. Sophia U bnilt, InotheCmmfed 
feature of the first period was the continual irruption 
t^ireatenedthe snpre- 
mey If not the existence of tlie Empire ; while 
eimtern^ide it had a formidable enemy 
m Persia, which indeed bade fair to overturn it at 
the permd when lleraclius, by hi.s campaigns and 
bnlhant victories, saved the Empire, and gave 

Jh-d'fol w " death-blow. But^ the exhamSion 

bat followed upon these campaigns injured the 
Empire, since it favoured the growth of the newly- 

ol tlie eighth cenriny the Empire was in a perilous 

Western 

Enpire had done before it, for in Europe the 
Baraoens were over- 
ranmng the Asiatic pos.sessions, and attacked 

of its provinces were 
lost, while rebellion and anarchy reigned at home 


and the Greek race seemed in danger of beirie- 
destroyed. It was at this time that Leo the 
Isaurian came into power, and inaugurated the 
second period (716-1057), the time of prosperitv— 
a period the first century and a half of which was 
marked by the Iconoclastic dispute, and the 
remaining two were coincident with the Basilian 
dynasty. Leo III., with whom, in the opinion of 
some historians, the Byzantine Empire-as distin- 
guished from the Eastern Roman Empire— really 
began, rearranged the country for military pur 
poses, reorganised the financial system, simplified 
the laws, and endeavoured to reform the church— 
an attempt in which he was warmlv seconded bv 
his son, Constantine V., who was an ardenb 
iconoclast. The controversy was not entirely one 
simply about the use of images. Beneath it were 
lying the deeper issues of aggression upon liberties 
and the growth ot despotism. The religious 
ciiiestion was finally set at rest in 842, in the reio-n 
ot Michael III., not however till it had cost t?ie 
Empnm Its dominions in central Italy. 7Vo 
tormidable enemies were at the door of the Empire 
—the Saracens, who were at the height of their 
power, and to whom, in 1045, Constantine IX, laid 
open his country by destroying an Armenian 
kingdom which had been the bulwark S the 
frmitier ; and the Bulgarians, who having founded 
a kingdom m Moesia had become Christians, and 
had gradually enlarged their territory to an extent 
equal to the European part of the Byzantine Empire. 

1 however brought to an 
tn people submitted 

to the Greek power. A third enemy who appeared 
in this period, but who became afterwards fast 
friends, were the Russians, who made several bold 
attacks upon the capital, their repre- 
sentatives sometimes being the Scandinavian 
Varangians, who at a later period formed the 
trusted body-guard of the Emperors. Readers of 
Sir Valter Scott’s amnt RoheH of JParu will 

during 

this period that a plague devastated the Empire 
and was the cause of colonies of Slavs and Alba- 

vneany <^listricts made 

vacant by those who died of the plague, or were 
induced to go to Constantinople to fill np the gaps 
caused by the plague there. Some (the Austrian 
historian Fallmerayer in particular) have held that 
owing to the number and extent of these colonies, 
not a drop of Greek blood is to be found in Greece 
at the present day. Probably, however, this view 

(1057-1204) extends from the accession of Isaac 
Comnenas to the taking of Constantinople, and is 
one of high civilisation but (with periorls of revivan 
gradual decay. And yet the period of the Cormieni 
IS more familiar to us than any other, owino* to the 
intercourse of the Crusaders with the Empire and 
to the fact that the new Greeks began to have a 
literature, and that we hav’e contemporary accounts 
■of ev^ts, notably that of Anna Comnena who has 
Cru.,a,le.-s ami tlie impression 
they created, and^ on whom Sir W. Scott has freely 
drawn for mate in the romance above-men'- 
tioned. Though the Crusaders arrived in the East 
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at the invitation of the Greek Emperor, and did 
check the advance of tlie Seljuk Turks, yet they 
were by no means an iinmixed good to the Empire, 
and seemed to care little whether they fought 
against the Saracens or plundered the Greeks. 
There were no doubt faults on both sides, but 
nothing lias been shown to warrant the piratical 
expedition which goes by the name of the Fourth 
Crusade, which dismembered the Empire, and gave 
it a Latin dynasty, which after a few years of feeble 
existence was thrust off the throne by Michael 
Paheologus, who, though he did his country some 
good, did more to hasten its ruin. He debased the 
coinage, killed the trade of his subjects by the 
privileges he granted to the Genoese and Venetians, 
and utterly alienated the minds of his people by 
consenting to the reunion of the Eastern and 
Western churches. For the rest of this last period 
the Empire languished away, while the Ottoman 
Turks waxed stronger and stronger, and encroached 
more and more upon the few remaining possessions 
of the Empire, till the struggle culminated in the 
■siege of Constantinople by Mahomet II., in 1453, 
and its final capture, when the . last Emperor died 
defending the breach, and his conqueror passed in 
over his body. A spirited and interesting account 
of the siege and fall of the city is to be found in 
the tale Theodom PJimnza. 

Byzantium, the ancient name of Constanti- 
nople, was founded b.c. 667 by Greek colonists. 
Becoming an important commercial centre from its 
position, it passed, after various vicissitudes, under 
the sway of Rome, and in 330 A. D. Constantine the 
Great made it the capital of the Roman Empire. 


c 

C. The letter C is derived from an earlier form 
of the Latin G, which was used indifferently to 
express the sound of G and K in Latin till about 
230 B.c. After that, C was used, probably, only to 
express the sound of K. In English it at first had 
only this sound, and in Welsh spelling it still retains 
it exclusively : but when (about the 10th century), 
the K sound' in some English and French words 
became modified into a sound resembling ts, 0 
also was used for it. In modern English it is used 
before E and I to express the sound of S. As a 
numeral in the Roman system it represents 100. 
In music G is the keynote of the ‘‘ natural ” scale. 
For the history of the sign see Alphabet ; for its 
other uses as a sign see Abbeeviations. 

Caaiug Wliale, a popular name for Glohi- 
eejjJialus melas, a cetacean of the dolphin family. The 
head is massive and boss-like, the body is cylin- 
drical in shape, tapering to the deeply cleft tail, 
and uniform black in colour, except on the belly, 
which is whitish. , The dorsal fin is high and tri- 
angular, and the fore limbs are usually long and 
narrow. Total length of adults from 16 ft. to 25 ft., 
girth about 10 ft. These whales, which feed princi- 
pally on cuttle-fish, are mild in disposition, and 
extremely gregarious in habit, and when in danger 


frequently follow tlie leader of the drove to destruc- 
tion. They often occur in large schools round the 
north-eastern islands of Scotland, and sometimes as 
far south as the Firth of Forth. Sonuj other species 
are found, widely distributed, but they have not 
been accurately distinguished. 

Cabal, originally a secret committee of advisers 
of the king; but in English history specially 
applied to the ministry formed under Charles IL 
after the fall of Clarendon (q.v.). The initial 
letters of the names of its five members, Clifford, 
Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley - Cooper, after- 
wards Earl of Shaftesbury, and Lauderdale-— spelt 
the word. This “ Cabal " held office from 1668 to 
1673. At first, as a concession to public opinion, 
they formed the Triple Alliance between England, 
Holland and Sweden to clieck tlie advance of the 
French and the Netherlands. But-— though other- 
wise differing widely in opinion— they agreed in a 
wish to strengthen tlie royal prerogative, which 
could only be done with 'tlie aid of the French 
king, Louis XIV. Secret negotiations with him, 
therefore, were begun very soon after the conclusion 
of the Triple Alliance : Parliament, which might 
have proved inconvenient, was prorogued in 1671, 
and money was obtained by suspending, nominally 
for one year, the repayment of the loans made by 
bankers to the exchequer ; the Dutch fleet of mer- 
chant vessels returning from Smyrna was attacked 
in time of peace, and war declared with Holland. 
But Holland rid herself of Louis XIV .’s army 
by cutting the dykes and flooding the country, 
and her squadron successfully resisted the English 
fleets in battle. The Cabal meanwhile caused 
the king to issue a Declaration of Indulgence to 
Nonconformists, suspending the penal Taws in 
their favour. But this was viewed with suspicion, 
as a possible step towards Catholicism. Supplies 
being necessary, Parliament was summoned; the 
opposition or country party ” carried a large 
majority of the seats ; the Test Act was carried, 
and all the Cabal resigned save Lauderdale. 

Caballero, Fernan, the name adopted for 
literary |)urposes by CIecilia B(EHL (1797-1877), 
a Siianish literary lady, born at Morget in 
Switzerland, the daugliter of a German merchant 
named Nicholas Boehl. She was educated in 
Germany, and returning to Spain in her seventeenth 
year, she married a Captain Planelles. Soon becom- 
ing a widow, she married the Marquis of Arco 
Hermoso, who died in 1835 ; and she then mar- 
ried for the third time, her husband being a 
barrister, Antoine d’Arrom, who went to Australia 
as consul, and died in 1863. After that, Madame 
d’Arrom lived in retirement at Seville. Her first 
work, which appeared as a feuilleton, was Qamota, 
and it at once established her reputation, and from 
that time forward she published a great number of 
novels and stories, in which she paints, with charm- 
ing precision, the types of people, the manners, a,nd 
the customs of Spain, especially of Andalusia, which 
is the most unsophisticated part of the country. 
Besides her original works, she made a collection of 
popular stories and poems called Cnentos y 2 ^(^cslas 
2 poj)ulares Andaluces, and a Coleecion de artictilm 
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reltf/Umit^ // La Mliohujla eontada a los 

Ai/lo,% Llia, (Jleme)icia^ are some of her best known 
works. 

Cabanis, Ptetuie-Jean-Georgk (1757-1808), 
French physician and philosopher, born at Cosnac. 
Charente-lnferi(mro, was educated at first at the 
colle^a^ of iirivcs, from which he was sent iiome to 
his father owing to his determiruition in resisting 
t he course of study prescribed by his teacliers. His 
father also tried force, with iio result, and then 
adopted the extreme course of taking him to Paris 
at the age of fourteen, and leaving lam to his own 
devices. This hazardous project succeeded admir- 
ably, for all the force of will which young Cabanis 
had hitherto employed in resisting authority, he 
now threw into his work. In 17'73 he went to 
Warsaw as secretary to the Prince-Bishopof Wilna, 
just at the time of the partition of Poland. Two 
years after he returned to France, and under the 
influence of the poet Koucher he turned his atten- 
tion to poetry, with next to no result ; and under 
pressures irom his father lie ciiose the profession of 
medicine, thougli he never jiractised much, prefer- 
ing the generalities of science to its details, and 
confined his labours to philosophy and to medical 
physiology. His first work was OhscTvatloQis on 
Mospltah (1781)); and of many others written by 
him the most notalfle are Ilap ports die Physique et 
du JLoral do I PLooimo and Lettres sur les Causes 
premieres. He also wrote on social and political 
subjects. ^ His pliilosophy was of a materialistic 
nature ; his opinion of mental processes, for instance, 
being that “the brain digests impressions, and 
secretes thoughts,” and that the soul is ^faculty 
and not a he'my ; and there is no question that his 
opinions had great weight with his contemporaries. 
At the Revolution he ranged himself upon the 
popular side, and was a friend of Mirabean, but he 
went into retirement during the Terror, though he 
became a member of the council of Five Hundred. 
Later Ivapoleon made him a senator and comman- 
der of the Legion of Honour. 

Cabbage, the common name for Bnmica 
oleracea [BiussiCA], especially for those cultivated 
varieties that have their leaves uncut and uncurled 
iind overlapping so as to form a head or heart. 

Jj. ol$') acca ccipitaia^ the common cabbage, was in- 
trwlticed into Biigland by the Homans, into Scot- 
Jana m the time of (Iromwell. Its heart is generally 
blanched. In Germany it is shredded, salted, and 
lermented for winter use, under the name of smwr 
/imut. Jhe red vadety, B. oleracea nihra, is grown 
lor pickling. The savoy is B. oleracea huUata, having 
Its leaves raised in small “ bnllate ” s wellings between 
the veins. B. oleracea costata is tlie large-ribbed 
cabtoge or coure tnmchurla of Trauxuda in Portugal 
of which the mid-rib is eaten. Cabbages are im- 
proved by being slightly touched by fnW,. Forms 
with loosely-arranged leaves (aoephala) are known 
as borecole or cow-cabbage. In Jersey cabbages 
are grown to a crmsiderable height by stripping ofi 
meir lower leaves, and are made into 'walking-sticks 
^ Si>nouTs, Catjmfeoweb.] ^ 

Oabbag*® ■ BuirteriSie^, the name glten to ■ 
.species of white butterflies, of 


occur in England ; they belong to the genus PieHs, 
As they are usually born in successive broods, tliev 
occur all the year round, and are the most familiar 
of British butterflies. P. Q^apee is the best known 
and sometimes occurs in great swarms. It has 
now become established in Canada. 

Cabbaigo iMotli (^Mamestra hrassicce') one of 
the commonest of British Noctuu?, ; it lays its ego-s 
as a rule on cabbages, upon the leaves of which the 
larvm feed ; it may, however, use other plants It, 
must not be confused with the Cabbage Butterflies 
which are better known, " ’ 

Cabbage Balm, a name applied to Areea. 
oleracea and other palms, the large terminal buds of 
which are cooked and eaten. 

Cabbala (Heb. KaUat to receive), the secret 
oral tradition as to the mystic meaning of the 
J entateuch, reputed to have been received from 
God by Moses, and handed down to Joshua. In 
iact,^ however, it originated in Babylon during the 
captivity, and was put into writing by Simon ben 
Jochai about a.d.^ 125. It professes to give the 
mystic meaning of the Jewish svstem of theology 
mid cosmogony, and even of every word and letter 
in the law. 

Caber (from a Celtic '^QYH-pole), a tapering 
pine trunk, some twenty to twenty-five feet lom? 
rouglily hewn and stripped of its branches, used in 
the Highland sport of tossing the caber. It is held 
upright, with the small end first downwards and 
level with the breast, then raised to the shoulder 
and IS then tossed so that the thick end touches 
uie ground first. The farthest toss and straightest 
fall wins. ® 


I Cabes, or Gabes, at the head of a gulf of the 
same name ; anciently Syrtis Minor, a port in a 
tertile district of Tunis. In ancient times it was 
an episcopal see, and was a rich fortified town in 
the middle ages, but now it is much decayed. The 
harbour admits only small vessels, and the com- 
merce is greatly diminished. 

Cabet, Etienne (1788-1856), founder of a 
i) rench sect ol communists, was born at Dijon, the 
son of a cooper. He became an advocate, and ob- 
tained a legal appointment in Corsica, which he lost 
owing to_ the expression of views which were too 
democratic for the government. He was elected to 
the chamber of representatives, but in 1834 his at- 
tacks on the government led to his prosecution and 
flight to England. Here he read More’s Utopia, and 
after his return to France in 1887, he wrote his Voifaqa 
m Icarie, a Utopian romance, that became the text- 
book of the communist sect of “ Icarians.” In 1848 
he sent out a communistic colony to Red River 
Texas, and the next year went out himself. Find- 
ing his new colony at sixes and sevens, he left them 
to themselves, and went witli a few followers to 
Hauvoo, from which the IVIormons had been ex- 
pelled, only returning to France when some of his 
former colonists accused him of fraud. When 
acquitted, he returned to America, and remained at 
m new colony till in consequence of dissensions he 
removed from the command of it, and visited 
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with a kind of ostnicism. He then retired to St. 
Louis, where lie soon died broken-hearted. 

Cabinda, the dominant nation in the Kakongo 
district on the north side of the Congo estuary. 
They are a branch of the Congo people [Goisrao], 
with whom they inherit the traditions of European 
culture, introduced by the early Portuguese mis-, 
sionaries. The port of Cabinda, to which they give 
their name, is one of the most industrious places on 
the west coast of Africa, supplying the best artisans 
and the best sailors on the whole seaboard. Here 
are found excellent blacksmiths, masons, joiners, 
and carpenters, who build the so-called 
small seaworthy vessels, which carry on most of the 
coasting trade between the Gaboon, and Mossa- 
inedes. Their religion is a curious mixture of 
Christian and Pagan rites, baptism and processions 
hea,ded by the crucifix being combined with cir- 
cumcision and witchcraft, while the great goddess 
Nzambi is confounded with the Virgin Mary or the 
Earth, “ Mother of all.” She is represented by a 
terrible fetish, who strikes dead those guilty 
of eating forbidden meats, obviously a reminiscence 
of the Roman Catholic days of abstinence. Many 
of the Ba-Fyots, i.e. “Blacks,” as they are also 
called, bear Portuguese names, and the chiefs are 
attended by officials with titles and functions intro- 
duced by the Portuguese over 300 years ago. 

Cabinet, Though virtually the centre of the 
paxiiamentary system of government, the British 
cabinet is, properly speaking, unknown to the Con- 
stitution except as a matter of usage. Theoretically, 
it is an irregular committee of the privy council, a 
body which, in Charles II.’s time, became in- 
convenient from its numbers and the consequent 
lack of secrecy in its proceedings, Charles II. 
therefore formed a special advisory committee 
or “cabal” (q.v.) from it, and the practice, 
though at first very unpopular, was continued by 
William III., under whom it obtained more definite 
duties, and its members usually sat in one or other 
House of Parliament. But it still contained members 
of both political parties at once. Under the first 
two Georges two great changes took place, (1) the 
kings ceased to attend, not knowing English well ; 
(2) the Tories, being suspected of Jacobitism, were 
excluded from office, so the cabinet was confined 
to one party. When Pitt took office in 1783 the post 
of Prime Minister assumed something of its present 
prominence. At present it is understood that the 
members of a calnnet agree on their general 
political opinions (or in a coalition cabinet on 
certain specified points); that they are jointly 
responsible for the action of the government, and 
that they act in concert. Their deliberations are 
secret, no minutes of proceedings are taken, and i 
they are bound not to reveal what passes. In ' 
practice they are chosen by the Prime Minister, 
hut his choice is usually almost determined before- 
hand by the force of circumstances and public 
opinion. The members of a cabinet usually vary 
•from twelve to fifteen, but the latter number is 
found inconveniently large. The Irish Secretary, 
the Postmaster-General, and the President of the 
Local Government Board, are sometimes, but not 
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always, included in it. In the parliamentary 
governments of the colonies and foreign coun- 
tries the Cabinet has a more explicit recognition 
in the Constitution. 

Cable, a substantial rope or chain to which the 
anchor is fastened, and which is used to retain a. 
ship at. anchor in a road, bay, or Imven, Rope 
cables, wbich are now generally disused in favour, 
of chain ones, were, among European nations, 
manufactured of hemp, and formed of three 
separate ropes, called strands, twisted together. 
Each of these was made up of three smaller strands, 
each composed of a given number of rope-yarns. 
A few Itaiian cables were made of four strands. 
The proper length of all rope cables was 120 
fathoms, or 720 feet. These cables were classified 
according to their circumference in inches ; and the 
particulars of the chief of them were as follows;— 
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Rope cables, of hemp, are now used only for deep 
water work. For ordinary work chain cables, 100 
fathoms, or 600 feet, in length, are now universally 
employed. They are classified according to the 
diameter of tlie iron forming the links ; and, as 
supplied to the navy, are of the following sizes : — 
in., J in., in..‘ | in., in., f in., | in., 1 in., 
1-|- in., 1| in., If in., 1-Jin., If im, If in., If in., 2 in,, 
2f in., 2l in., 2f in., 2| in., and 2f in. The weight 
of the last mentioned cable, per 100 fathoms, should 
be* 363 cwt. ; that of the first mentioned 9 owt. 0 qr. 
21 lbs. Each is divided into eight “ shackles,” and, 
before issue, must pass through a very severe test, 
the imposition of wbich is regulated by law, 

Caboslied, or Cabossed, is a term in heraldry 
most frequently found applied to animals of the 
deer tribe, but really applicable to all creatures 
having horns ; and is used to describe the head 
when it is affronUe and cut off immediately behind 
the ears, so' that no portion of the neck whatsoever 
is visible. 

Cabot (properly Caboto). 1. Giovanni, a 
notable voyager, was born at Genoa in 1420, and, 
coming to England, was. employed by Henry VII. 
in the work of Atlantic exploration. On June 24th, 
1497, he discovered Labrador, part of the mainland 
of the American continent. He died in 1498. 2. 
His son, Sebastiano, was born in 1473 at Venice, 
or, as some say, in 1477 at Bristol, where his father 
had settled; and in 1497 he accompanied his 
father on the voyage which resulted in the discovery 
of Labrador, and the exploration of the coast lines 
of Nova vSeotia, Newfoundland, and Florida. He 
made another voyage, which was designed for the 
discovery of a passage to India, in 1498, and, after 
undex'taking further expeditions, entered the service 
of Ferdinand of Spain in 1512. He soon, however. 
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returned to England, and set out on a voya-ge during 
which he visited Hudson s Jlay. Disgusted, 
apparently, at the treatment which he met with 
troui his subordinates, he once more went to Spain, 
and, under the jiatronage of Charles V., examined 
the coasts of Brazil, and discovered San Salvador. 
In 15 IP ho again came to England, and was by 
Edward VI, rnaile “Grand Pilot of England” and 
“ Governor of the Mystery anti Company of the 
Merchant Adventurers for the Discovery of Eegions, 
Dominions, Islands, and Places Unknown.” He 
suggested a voyage for the discovery of a north- 
east passage to China, and altiiough this, which 
was undertaken in 155)1, did not produce the desired 
results, it led to the opening of a very valuable 
trade with Russia. After an honourable and useful 
career, Cabot died in Londtni about the year 1557. 
J. E. Nicholls (1865)), and Hellwald (1871), have 
written his life, concerning which, however, remark- 
ably little is known, if it be measured by the lasting 
value of his achievements. 

Cabra^ a Spanish town, about 28 miles S.E. of 
Cordova, a-nd iii the pnn'ince of Cordova, and near 
the source of the river On, bra. The cathedral of 
the Assumption was formerly a, mosque, and there 
are interesting Moorish remains. An abyss 
mentioned in I)o}i Quixote is pointed out, and there 
remain parts of an old castle. The manufacture 
of bricks and pottery is carried on. and the neigh- 
bourhood abounds in wine. A good deal of linen, 
woollen, and hempen goods is manufactured. 

Cabral (or Cabebra), Pedro Alvarez, a 
Portuguese navigator, was born about the year 
1460, In attempting to find a western passage to 
India, he sighted and was driven on the coast of 
Brazil on April 24th, 1500, and has some claims to 
be regarded as its discoverer, although similar 
claims are advanced on behalf of Pinion. He 
afterwards voyaged to India, where he concluded, 
on behalf of Portugal, the lirst commercial treaty 
with the native princes. He also made discoveries 
on the African coast. He is supposed to have died 
in 1526. An account of his wmrk will be found in 
Ramusio’s Mivlf/azmii e Viaggi (1563). 

Cabrera^ Don Ramon. Count db Morella 
(1810-1877), a Spanish general, born at Tortosa in 
Catalonia. He threw himself with enthusiasm 
into the revolution which followed the death of Ferdi- 
nand AH I., and entering a guerilla troop on the side 
of Don Carlos, he was soon made captain, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his daring. General Mina put 
to death Cabrera’s mother and sisters, whereupon 
Cabrera adopted a system of repri.sals, and merci- 
lessly slew every Christino he caught. [CaRLISTS.] 
Ill 1 S:18 he was made general. and Don Carlos created 
liim Count of Morelia for taking a fortress of that 
name, lii 1840 h<i was driven across the French 
front i(fr, and was imprisoned for a time at Ham. 
Wheu set at liberty he wmit to Enghind, and was 
gi'e^itly opposerl to Don Carlos’ abdication in favour 
of his son. Fii 1818 lu^ again tried to stir' up 
Catalonia, Aragon, and '\hilencia, but' the country 
vras Tired of tiie war, and a defeat in 1849 forced 
him to repass the Pyrenees, He went back to. 


England and married an English lady, and did not 
after that meddle openly in Spanish politics beyond 
issuing a manifesto in 1875 inviting Caiiists to 
submit to King Alfonso. A grim story is told by 
Captain Alexander Bath in Bemn Tears io% Bpain, 
which illustrates at once the cruelty of Cabrera and 
a certain sense of humour mingled with it. 

Cabs (from French mlriolet, a diminutive of 
cabriole, the name being applied because of the 
bounding motion of the vehicle) were intro- 
duced into Paris about the middle of the last 
century, and speedily became very popular. About 
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1813 there were 1,150 of them on the stands at 
Paris. They were introduced into London in 1823, 
when Messrs. Bradshaw and Rotcli obtained licences 
for twelve at a fare of 8d. per mile. These cabs 
ran on two wheels, and had a large leather hood 
for use in wet weather ; the driver sat beside- the 
fare. They speedily displaced the old hackney 
coaches, familiar from Dickens’s earlier works, 
which were lumbering two- horse vehicles, plying at 
that time at a hare of Is. per mile. These coaches 
had been introduced in 162)3 under James I. ; the 
first coach stand in London was established 16)34, 
and though at first objected to by the Government 
they held'thexr ground. Soon after the introduction 
of cabs the fare was raised to Is. a mile, and the 
numbers speedily increased, first to 50, then to 100, 
and then the limit to those licensed was removed. 
The hansom, so called from its inventor, was 
patented in 1834. It was then a square body on a 
square fitime, hung between wheels as high as 
itself, about 7 ft. 6 in. in- diameter. This type was 
speedily improved on, and in 1836 a cab company 
was formed under a fresh patent. In 1852 there 
were 1,150 cabs plying for hire in London ; in 1886, 
9,700 ; at present (1891) there are 11,297. In Paris 
there are about 6,000 cabs of two types, tolt/ures de 
place and voitures de remise. Most of them belong 
to one or two large companies ; but the cab company 
has never . succeeded very well in London. The 
improvements introduced' by some of the London 
companies have encouraged their drivers to obtain 
more in “tips,” and so forced up the hire of the. 
. cabs as to make it unremunerative — the usual system 
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being for the driver to hire his cab by the day. 
Despite efforts to vary the type of London cab 
only two have survived : the hansom or “ shofnl/’ 
and the brougham or “growler.” The “tribus,” 
the “brougham hansom,” and others have been 
introducod, but failed to take, probably because the 
faros are fixed by hiw at a, uniform rate. While the 
hansom, in Lotliair's words, is “ the gondola of 
London ” (except that it travels three or four times 
as fast), the “growler ” has no merits, save, perhaps, 
its capacity for carrying luggage. Both drivers 
and vehicles are licensed by the police authorities 
in London, and in most provincial towns, and are 
under tolerably stringent police restrictions. 

CaTbiil, a city of Afghanistan, lat. 10’ N. 
and long, (kf 55' E. ; it is the capital of a pro- 
vince of file same name, and of the country, and 
is situated at the foot of the Ta.kt-i-Shah and 
Ainai hills at ah elevation of about 6,000 feet 
above sea level. The mildness of the climate 
and the fertility of the soil make it one of 
the most agreeable cities of Asia, and it is noted 
for its fruits, especially apples, grapes, melons, 
pears, and pomegranates. The winters, however, 
are at times very severe, and snow lies upon the 
ground to the depth of several feet. The flat- 
roofed buildings are generally of two and three 
storeys high ; and the town is divided into four by 
the main bazaar, whose streets diverge from the 
central square. On a spar of the hills south of the 
city is the citadel of Bala-Hissar, which formerly 
contained the royal palace, but is now abandoned, 
A mile north of that may still be seen the encamp- 
ment where the British army lay in 1880, as also 
traces of the old encampment of 1839 ; and there is 
a British cemetery. Cahul has made much progress 
of late years in the way of constructing roads and 
in cultivation, and it is fast becoming an important 
station for Indian trade. Besides its trade in 
carnel-hair cloth, carpets, cotton goods, silks, shawls, 
and skins, it is becoming a depot for European 
goods. It is also noted for its horse market. The 
inhabitants are a mixed race — Afghans, Hindoos, 
and some Jews. The town began to play a part in 
modern liistory hi 1739, when Nadir Shah took it 
and established a dynasty. Under Tim our it became 
the capital in 1774 ; the English made w^ar upon it 
and captured it in 1839, and" in 1842 happened the' 
celebrated massacre of the British army, when only 
one man escaped. In 1854 Dost Mohammed became 
an ally of the English, but later Shere AH espoused 
the Bnssian cause and England put Yakoub Khan 
upon the throne. On the murder of Major Cavagiiari, 
the British resident, Sir Erederick Eoberts made 
his noted campaign of 1879-80, wdiich ended in 
putting Abd-er-Rahman upon the throne, and the 
treaty of Gandamak which gave the English control 
of the Khyber Pass, The river Cabul rises at Sar-i- 
Chasma near the source of the Helmund, and flow- 
ing through the city follows a course generally 
S.E. of 270 miles and joins the Indus. 

Cacao, the native name for Tkeohroim (hcaot 
and jnobably other species of this genus of tropical 
American SterculiaceaEi. ''.Idiey are small trees, 
natives of Mexico, Central America and the north 


of South America, cultivat(‘d also in Brazil, Guiana, 
Trinidad, and Grenada. T, Cacao has large oblong 
pointed entire leaves and sessile clusters of 
pentamerous flowers with rose-coloured calyx and 
yellowish petals. The fruit is yellow, from 6 to 
10 inches long, and from 3 to 5 broad, oblong, 
blunt, with ten longitudinal ridges exteinally, and 
five chambers, containing ten or twenty seeds 
each, internally. The thick tongli rind is almost 
woody. The seeds are dried, roasted, brui.sed, and 
winnowed, so as to remove their testa from the 
coeoa-ni'bs or cotyledons. These contain more than 
50 per cent, of fat or eoeoa-lndier, part of which is 
generally removed in the process of “preparing” 
cocoa. It is used in making chocolate “creams.” 
Cocoa is also so rich in albuminoids as to form a 
valuable article, of food ; contains a gently 
stimulating alkaloid tlieoh'ominc^ a fragrant essen- 
tial oil and a. red colouring matter. So-called 
^^soktMe” cocoas have starch added to them, wdiicli 
swells up in boiling water, but in no way dissolves 
the cocoa. Sugar and vanilla or other flavouring 
are added in the preparation of elweolato. These 
beverages have less stimulating action upon the 
respiratory and nervous systems than tea or coflee. 

Caceres, the name of a Spanisli province in 
Estremadura and of its capital. The pjrovince is 
noted for its cattle-rearing, and in the northern 
pa.rt a good deal of wine is produced. The city is 
20 miles south of the Tagus, and 24 miles w^est of 
Truxillo, and has a bishop and fine episcopal palace, 
a college and a public school. There is a con- 
siderable trade in wool, and Caceres possesses 
fulling and oil mills, lime-kilns, soap-works, and 
tanneries, and in the neighbourhood are large 
gardens, fields, and pastures. There are some 
notable specimens of mediaeval architecture among 
the bouses, and the granite bull-ring is remarkable. 
The Romans and the Moors made mneh of the 
place, the former founding here their Casti'a 
Ceecilia ; and the allied forces here defeated part of 
the Duke of Berwick’s forces in 1706. 

Caclialot. [Speem Whale.] 

Cachar, a district of British India, adjoining 
Manipur, with chief town Silchar. It is a great 
rice and tea producing district, and supplies about 
a quarter of the tea exported from Assam, whose 
chief commissioner administers the district. It 
also exports much timber to Bengal from its 
extensive forests. Cachar has an area of 3,750 
square miles. 

Cache; a bole made in the ground for the recep- 
tion of provisions or other articles found to be 
incumbrances on an expedition. 

Cachet, Letteeb de, in France, were so called 
in contrast to letters patent (which were open), and 
were sealed letters signed by the king and counter- 
signed by a secretary of state. Tliey were 
expressions of the personal will of the sovereign, 
and for the last two centuries before the revolution 
were employed {cu) to direct certain political bodies 
to discuss particular subjects, (?;*) to send x^ersons to 
exile or x)^4son, wdrich could be done by a simple 
expression of the royal will without trial. It is this 
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latter use of them which is best known. They were 
freely used after the edict of Nantes to break up 
Protestant hunilies undso make proselytes, while at 
some ])eriods they could easily be obtained signed 
in blank, and so were often used to gratify private 
ends. The system was violently condemned by 
Voltaire, and was linally abolished during* the 
devolution by a law of January 15, 1790. 

Cacliexia signifies, literally, bad habit, and is 
a term applied to the unhealthy condition of body 
which develops in certain chronic nialadie.s. Thus 
a patient is said to be the subject of gouty, 
cancerous, or malarial cachexia, and the like. 

Cacodyl, u, Compouiid of arsenic, carbon, and 
hydrogen, of composition As.,(OH;}) 4 . It is a spon- 
taneously inflauiimable liquid, boiling at 170° C. 
It has a powerful irritating odour (hence its name 
from the Greek, huJm ode}n>), ? uk 1 , like most of its 
derivatives, is very poisonous. A mixture of this 
substance with its oxide As 2 (CH; 04 O, obtained by 
distilling potassium acetate and arsenious acid, is 
known as allmrdn, or Cadet's Jhiminff Uq'iwr. 

Cacongo, or KAKoismio, a territory mostly 
belonging to the State of Congo, along- the Atlantic 
coast immediately north of the mouth of the river 
Congo, in 5° so\ith latitude. Its capital is 
Kinguela, and its inhabitants carry on a consider- 
able trade from the ports of Malleiuba and Cabinda. 

Cactus, the general name in popular use for 
the 800 species of the order Caeta^ccce, which are 
now referred to 18 genera. They are a somewdiat 
isolated group of calycifioral dicotyledons, almost 
all natives of America, inhabiting the dry regions 
of the south-western United States, Mexico, Peru, 
and the Andean plateaux. They are succulent 
shrubs with stems either flattened and leaf-like, 
spherical, or polygonal and columnar ; and their 
leaves are represented by spines grouped in clusters 
or undeveloped branches. They have a watery 
juice, in which they differ from the milky spinous 
Euphorbias that occupy similar situations in Africa. 
Cacti have large sessile flowers with indefinite 
sepals graduating into the petals, which are also 
numerous, as are the stamens. The ovary is inferior 
and one-chambered, with numerous seeds on parietal 
placentas, and forms a, succulent fruit. >Several 
species have been introduced into Southern Europe 
and the East, especially the prickly pear [Opuntia 
mdparh) and the nopal {Xopaled coccl'mllifevcb), 
the food of the cocliiiieal insect {Coeeus cacti). 

CaeiXS, an Italian brigand, who, “once upon a 
time,” lived in a cave on Mount Aventine, and 
lived by robbing the she])herds and herdsmen of 
thc3 neighbour])oo<l. But one day he caught a 
Tartar in the shape of Hercules. This hero was 
returning from doing a little robbing on his own 
account, and was bringing home Geryon’s cattle 
from Spain. As Hercules took his siesta, Cacus 
came down on the cattle and caiTied of^ some of 
the best of the heifers. Being a sort of classical 
Eulenspiegel, he dragged the heifers in by the tails 
in order that their steps might seem to be going 
out; but as Hercules was starting some or the 
oxen lowed, and the heifers answered and, so 
betrayed their whereabouts. Hercules forced his 


way into the cave, slew Cacus, and retook his 
heifers. Cacus is also represented as a giant, son 
of Vulcan, breathing out flames, and possessed of a 
sister Gaea. >Some have tried, to give the pair a 
historical or mythological signification, but to do 
so seems like trying to fix the identity of, or give a 
mythological meaning to, Jack the Giant Killer. 

Cadastre (Bow Latin, a register on 

which a poll-tax was based), a register of the 
landed proprietors of a district, with the extent of 
their estates, as a basis for taxation. Such 
registers are kept in most countries of modern 
Europe, though not in the United Kingdom, and 
are illustrated by careful “ cadastral maps.” In 
England the comparative unimportance of the 
land-tax has prevented their need being felt. 
Their existence, however, greatly cheapens and 
facilitates land transfer. 

Caddis Plies are an order of insects known as 
the Triehopfera ; they mainly belong to one family, 
the Phryganidee. The main features of the order 
are these : the metamorphosis is incomplete, but the 
pupa is active for x:)art of its life ; the masticatory 
organs ai*oand the mouth are mainly rudimentary 
in the adult but not in the pupa or chrysalid stage ; 
and there are four wings which are all equal or 
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1, Perfect insect : 2, Larva, in ease. 

nearly so ; the hinder pair may be hairy or folded. 
One of the best known characters of the group is 
that the larva lives in a tube composed of frag- 
ments of stick, shells, and sand ; these tubes float 
about on the surface of ponds and streams. The 
“ indusial ” limestone of Central France is said to 
be composed of these cases (Indus i a) of Caddis flies. 
Phryganea gmndh is the commonest English 
species ; the adult is a brown insect measuring two 
inches across the wings. 

Caddo (Cadodaquixon)? ^ large North 
American nation former!}* occu]>ying parts of 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas ; later (1825) con- 
centrated on the Bed Eiver, Ijouisiana, whence the 
I)arish of Caddo ; now removed to the Brazos river 
below Fork Belknap, south-west Texas. The Cad- 
does appear to be remotely allied to the Pawnees 
through the Wichitas and Eickarees. Chief 
branches; Nandakoa, I’achie, Aliche, Nabedache,. 
Jonie. 

' Cade, Jack, the Kentisli leader of an insur- 
rection in 1460, when, assuming the name of 
l^ortimer, and leading an army of 15,000 to Black- 
heath, he opened communication with the citizens,. 
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some of whom favoured his enterprise, and called 
on Henry VI. to redress the grievances the people 
complained of and to dismiss his advisers.” After 
retreading before the army sent against him, he 
gained a partial victory, and advanced on London, 
where his men murdered Lord Say. ‘Dispersing 
upon a. promise of pardon, the insurgents left Cade 
to his fatoj, and in attempting to escape to the 
coast he was killed by Alexander Idea at Heaths 
held in Sussex. Writing in the next century, 
Shakespeare probably represents faithfully the 
facts as handed down by tradition, and gives us a 
graphic picture of botli the tragic and the humor- 
ous aspects of the insurrection . 

Cademosto, Aloys da (1432-1480), a Venetian 
explorer, wlio examined the Mediterranean and 
Atlantic coasts, and made in 1455 a voyage of dis- 
covery to the Canaries and to the mouth of the 
Gambia. The next ycjir he made another expedi- 
tion to the tSeneganihia, and at the death of the 
Spanish Infante Henry, his patron, he returned to 
Venice. An account of his voyages was published 
in 1507. 

Cadence, in a, sequence of chords form- 

ing the close of a phrase ; the term is generally 
limited to the two last chords. There are various 
kinds of cadences^ the principal being the jperfecty 
the imperfect, the mtemipted, and the plar/al 
mdences. The perfect ox full cadence was formerly 
the most frequently employed, but of late years a 
tendency towards an almost complete avoidance of 
this form has manifested itself. 

Cadency, The Marks op. Closely following 
upon the introduction of heraldry, and coeval with 
the commencement of its existence hereditarily, 
came the necessity of distinguishing between the 
diiferent branches of a family and of marking the 
arms of the younger sons. Some of the earlier ways 
of '' differencing” anus were by changing(frequently 
reversing) the colours of the charges or the field or 
both, by adding to the number of the charges on 
and outside the ‘‘ ordinaries ” appearing upon the 
shield, by adding a borduro, or by elaborating the 
lines of partition. The label as a mark of cadency 
is certainly by far the oldest of those which are now 
in use, but with regard to the olden time, different 
writers have recited vsuch varied rules for observ- 
ance that it wxmld be of but little advantage to 
t[uote them here ; and the present officially recog- 
nised series are of comparatively modern origin. 
These are for the eldest son a label of three points 
(borne during the lifetime of his father; and for 
the eldest grandson in like manner a label of five 
points), for the second son a crescent, for the third 
son a mullet, for the fourth a martlet, for the fifth 
an annulet, for the sixth a fleur-de-lis, for the 
seventh a cinquefoil, for the eighth a cross moline, 
for the ninth a double qiiatrefoil ^i.e. of eight 
leaves). There are no special laws regulating their 
colour or position, and the tinctures and disposition 
of the arms are taken into consideration. They are 
never depicted of any great size. When the name 
and arms of a family are assumed by royal licence 
without any blood relationship, other differences 
(readily recognised) are introduced, frequently a, 


canton upon the arms and a cross crosslet upon the ; 
crest. In Bcotland difleremt rules hold good. There ' 
the first junior bnmch of a faiuil.y has a. plain bor- 
-dure added to thci)aternal coat, but all subsequent , 
alterations to denote tlie cadency of the various ; 
branches are made in or upon the aforesaid bordure. , 

In England the officials of the Hej'alds’ College do 
not encourage the too frequent use of these marks, 
as tending rather to confusion than distinction 
when they become surcharged one upon i he other ; 
and (save and with the exception of marks to indi- , 
cate the lack of relationship which must always be 
retained) a junior branch, for instance, assuming a ■ 
double surname and coat-of-arms discontinues all ^ 
previous marks of cadency, and starts afresh. 

The Koyal Family are not governed by the fore- 
going rules. The Prince of Wales, as the eldest son ' 
of the Sovereign, bears upon Ins arms'-crest and sup- ; 
porters a plain label of three ]X)iiits aigent ; and , 
all other members of the Royal Family are in addi- 
tion also distinguished by a label argent of tliree or ; 
five points, each specially differenced under a 
separate royal warrant by charges upon one or more , 
of the said points of the label. i 

Cadenza, in JTusic, an ornamental flourish [ 
introduced by the author or soloist into some 1 
portion, generally the end, of a concerto or aria. It [ 
is always intended to display the technical powers [ 
of the executant, and its form used always, at one ] 
time, to be left by the author to the performer. i 

Oader Idris, a mountain of Wales, in Merio- 
nethshire, five miles from Dolgelly, is a' broken 
ridge of about ten miles long, and one to three* 
broad, and reaching at its greatest elevation a 
height of 2,900 feet. From the summit is a fine [ 
view. The Wrekin in Shropshire may be seen, \ 
and a wide stretch of St. George’s Channel I 
almost to the Irish coast, | 

Cadet (i.e. younger, orig. dimin. of Latin eaput, [ 

a head), originally a younger son, in the last 1 

century a gentleman volunteer in the French army i 

(who entered hoping to win a commission by his 
services), now applied in England to the students ; 

in the Britannia training ship, to the youngest | 

oflScers in the British navy who are not yet rated ! 

as midshipmen, and to the students at the military [ 

colleges at Sandhurst and Woolwich. A British 
naval cadet receives pay after leaving the Britannia, 
at the rate of Is. per diem. Regulations concern- 
ing the admission and education of cadets will be i 
found in the official quarterly jSFavy Zid, I 

Cadet’s liiq.uor. [Cacodyl.] | 

Cadi (an Arabic word), a judge in civil cases in 
Moslem countries, familiar in the Arabian JSlglits 1 
and other Eastern tales. ; 

Cadiz, a, town of Spain, capital of the province ; 
of Cadiz, and situated at the nortli-west extremity i 
of the Isle of L^on in the Bay of Cadiz. The town ' 
is on a rock forming a tongue at the end of the [ 
island, and separated from the rest of the island by : 
a channel crossed by a drawbridge and a railway > 
bridge, and is well fortified- The bay of Cadiz has, | 
beside the port of Cadiz, tl^at of Caracca, where i 
there are fine government dockyards, and it 
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ailx^rds a fine anchorage, being protected by the 
neigbbonring mountains. Not only is Cadiz the most 
elegant amf agreeable city of Andalusia, but also 
the first, military port of Mpain, and ranking second 
only to Earceiona a.s a commercial port. The indus- 
try ?s (jf Cadiz are not of great imi:)ortance, but the 
importation of produce from the Spanish colonies 
and elsewhere is considerable. The chief exports 
are cork, fruits, lead, olive oil, salt, wine, and 
tunny. Nearly 4,000 ships enter the port annually 
with a tonnage of considerably over a million, 
but a grcaf proportion are foreign. The houses 
of Cadiz— gleaming white and relieved by vermilion 
streaks whicii mark tiie separation of the houses 
and the division of the storeys— the projecting 
balconies, and the terraces, present a pleasing ap- 
])earance. The town is well paved and lighted, 
and the streets, though narrow, are regular. The 
squares are w<r;ll planted with trees, and on the 
ramparts ut tlie north of the town is a fine 
promenade calletl tlic Alameda, which, commands 
a view of the whole harbuur. The public buildings 
are of no great interest. The ancient cathedral 
has some pictures of Cornelis Schiit, and a good 
altar-piece ; while in the new cathedral there is 
an elogantiy - proportioned and well - decorated 
chapel, and a remarkable vaulted crypt, and a 
few pictures and statues, of which the best is a 
Cmceptum, by Clemente de Torres. Cadiz is 
seven miles from Xeres, and about fifty from 
Gibraltar. Tounded by the Tyrians, and becoming 
successively Carthaginian and Eoman, the city be- 
longed to the Visigoths and then to the Khalifate 
of Cordova, from which the Spaniards took it in 
1262, It was burnt by the English in 1596. 

Cadmium (Od; at. wt. 111-7), a white, soft 
crystalline nietal, sp. gr. 8-6, which is frequently 
found associated with zinc in the ores of this metal. 
It melts at 315*^ C., and, being more volatile than 
zinc, is found in the portions of the metal which 
distil over first when the ores are heated with 
charcoal. It dissolves slowly in dilute acids and 
forms salts, as Cadmiunr ‘Chloride, CdCl^, etc. 
The sulphide CdS is an insoluble yellow powder, 
oceuiTing native as OreeiwcMte, and is employed 
as a pigment. 

CadmuSy in- Greek mythology, son of Agenor 
and a'eleplm.ssa, and brother of Europa. When 
Zeus carried off Europa Agenor sent his sons to 
look for her, but in vain; and Cadmus with 
Telephas.sa settled in Thrace, where the latter died. 
Then Cadmus went to Delphi and was told by an 
oracle to follow a cow and build a town where 
the cow should sink down. Cadmus followed the 
cow to Emotia and built Thebes. Wishing to 
sacrifice tlu^ cow to Athene, he sent for water, and 
a dragon killed his messengers, Cadmus killed the 
drag(m, and by Athene’s advice sowed its teeth, 
which sprajig up arnied men, who fought and killed 
each other, all but five, who became the ancestors 
of the Theljcms. Later, Cadmus with his wife 
Harmqnia, left Thebes, according to one account^ 
mul led a liostile expedition of Enoheleans against 
it, by whicii lui was made king. Both were finally 
clumgcci to drjigons, and takeii up to heaven. 


Cadoudal, Geoege (1771-1804), celebrated 
leader of the French Eoyalists (the Chouans) and 
conspinator. The son of a Breton farmer, he took 
part in 1793 in the Vendean ri.sing, and soon became 
captain. After many changes of fortune he gave 
in his submission to General Hoche in 1796; but 
in 1799 he was again in arms, and again submitted 
in 1800, at which time Napoleon is said to have 
made efforts to gain him over to himself . But he 
went to England and was made much of by the 
Royalists, Unable again to rouse Brittany, he 
began to intrigue in Paris, and sent Saint-B^geiit as 
his agent; but denied all connection with the 
latter’s attempt to assassinate Napoleon, Joining 
in another plot with the Count d’Artois and with 
Pichegru, which had for its object the kidnapping 
of Napoleon, he went to Paris in 1803, and after 
successfully keeping hidden for six months, he was 
arrested in March, 1804, and having avowed his 
intention of overturning the Government and 
putting Louis XVIIL on the throne, he was 
guillotined with eleven others in June, 1804. 

Caduceus, the Latin name for the staff of 
Mercury, whom the Romans 
identified with the Greek 
Hermes. It was represented 
with a pair of wings at the 
top — to symbolise the speed 
with which the messenger of 
the gods travelled — and two 
serpents twined round it ; 
either because, according to 
a legend, the god had once 
separated two serpents with 
his staff, or as a symbol of 
his wisdom, or of health (the 
serpent being sacred to 
JEsculapius). In modern 
times, Mercury being in one 
aspect the god of markets, 
the caduceus is sometimes 
the symbol of commerce. 

Caecilia, the type-genus of a {C^ecUUdm) 
of worm-like Amphibians, containing several genera 
and*about 30 species, from the Neotropical, Oriental, 
and Ethiopian regions, and differing from all the 
rest of the class in fiossessing no limbs at any stage 
of their existence, though minute rudiments of 
posterior limbs have been observed, and in the 
external resemblance to the burrowing snakes and 
to the limbless lizards of the genus Anguis, whence 
they are sometimes incorrectly called “blind- 
worms.” But their Amphibian character is 
established by the character of the skull, and by 
the presence of gills in the immature forms. The 
tail is not distinguished from the body, and in the 
soft skin tiny scales are embedded, giving the body 
the appearance of being composed of a series of 
rings. The maximum length is something less than 
2^ feet; the mode of life is subterranean, and the 
diet consists of insects and worms. 

Caedmoiuf an Anglo-Saxon poet of the seventh 
century, of whose life we know little beyond what 
is ^told ns by the Venerable Bede. According to 
this account it was not till of mature age that the 
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spirit of poesy came upon him, and that he was 
exhorted in a vision to “sing the beginning of 
created things.” He was then taken to the monas- 
tery of Whiti)y, and he dc;voted his life to compos- 
ing’ poetry upon the liistory contained in the 
Bible. Of his paraphrase one MB. copy of the 
tenth century is in the Bodleian, and some of it 
may be really his work. But many doubt even 
his existence, and flunk that his name may have 
been given to a collection of poems by different 
authors, and that his name even does not denote 
one particular man. 

Caen, a French town, capital of the department 
of Calvados in Normandy, and lieail of arrondisse- 
ment, at the junction of the Odon and the Orne, 
149 miles from Paris and S3 from Cherbourg. The 
junction of the rivers forms a. port, consisting of a 
basil), which communicates with the railway from 
Paris to Cherbourg, and is connected with the 
English Cliannel by a canal, Caen imports chiefly 
Norwegian timber, corn, salt, coal, iron, wine, and 
colonial produce, and exports the produce of the 
country round, and materials for ship-building. A 
good deal of lace is manufactured in the town. 
There are four dockyards, and the ships of three 
or four hundred tons, built at Caen, are much 
esteemed. Caen is in a pleasant valley, and is well 
built, well laid out, and clean, and has fine public 
buildings. The only remains of the old fortifications 
are King William’s tower and a kind of citadel 
called “ The Castle.” The most noted of its churches 
is that of St. Etienne, founded in 10G4 by William I. 
of England. In the choir of this church is a slab 
of blue stone with Latin inscription, which marks 
the spot where some of the remains of William the 
Conqueror still lie. Another interesting church is 
that of Holy Trinity; called “ L’Abbaye aux Dames,” 
founded by Queen Mathilde in 1066. The Abbess 
of this convent had special privileges, one of which 
was that she was called Madame de Caen. There 
are some magnificent old houses in Caen ; and the 
sixteenth century Plotel de Yille has a fine library. 
The museum has a fine collection of paintings, the 
best of them being, perhaps, Perugino’s Mamarie of 
the Yifgm, There are also pictures of Paul Yero- 
nese, Leonardo da Yinci, Eubens, Euysdael, and 
many other noted painters. Charlotte Corday lived 
at Caen, but her house is now pulled down. 

Caerlaverock, a ruined castle seven miles 
from Dumfries, and situated near the mouth of 
the Nith. It possesses some historical interest, 
as having been captured by Edward I. in 1300. For 
four centuries it has been the property of the 
Maxwell family. Readers of Scott are interested 
to know that Robert Paterson, the original of Old 
Mortality^ is buried in the churchyard there. 

Caerleon, a little old town of Monmouthshire, 
on the right bank of the Usk, and between 2 and 3 
miles from Newfiort. It is the Roman Jsca 
the ancient capital of Bi'itannia Secunda,and after- 
wards it became the capital of Wales. Besides the 
Roman remains of all kinds which are found in 
great abundance, there are the remains of an 
amphitheatre, which are called “ The Round Table,” 
or “ Arthur’s Table,” since it was here that Arthur 


founded the famous Order, according to Geoifrey 
of Monmouth and Alfred Tennvson. 

Caermartlieiiy a ]3arliamentary and municipal 
borough, assize-town, and head of quarter sessions, is 
the ca]3ital of Caerinartlienshire, and forming a ' 
county by itself, is prettily situated 5 miles from the 
sea, on the right bank of the Towy, which is navig- 
able for small vessels, but is not much used, owing to 
the greater convenienc‘e afforded by Llanelly. The 
trade consists chiefly in the export of slate, load 
ore, and tinplate, and farm produce, and there is , 
salmon and trout fishing in the river. The parish i 
church of Bt. Peter has some interesting nionu- . 
ments, and Sir Richard Steele is buried there. ; 
There are memorials to Generals Picton and Nott, 
who were natives of the town, and to those officers 
and men of the ^Velsh Fusileers who fell in the 
Crimean war. The town is united with Llanelly ‘ 
for the return of one member to Parliament, and 
has a market on Y'ednesdiiys and Saturdays, 

Oaermarthen^ CorNTY of, a county of South ; 
Wales, flawing Cardigan on the N., Caermartlien 
Bay on the S., Brecon and Glamorgan on the E., : 
and Pembroke on the W. ; about 40 miles long by ' 
24 broad, with an area of 947 square miles, being . 
the largest county of Wales. The Black Mountains, : 
with the Caermarthenshire Yan of 2,600 feet high, j 
occiifiy the S.E. of the county, and the rest of the j 
county is of a varied and undulating character with | 
beautiful valleys and glens. The chief river is the | 
Towy, which receives the Gwuli and Cothi, and falls \ 
into Caerinarthen Bay, and is noted for its beautiful | 
valley. The Taf, also flowing into Caerinarthen I 
Bay, "drains the west of the county, and the Teify \ 
separates Caerinarthen from Cardigan, and the lower | 
course of the Llwchwr separates it from Glamorgan. 
Geologically, the north of the county is of Silurian 
formation, next to which succeeds a belt of old 
red sandstone, followed by belts of carboniferous ; 
limestone and millstone grit, while south of this ; 
the county forms part of the South Wales coal field. ; 
Except in the higher parts, the climate is mild, but 
the rainfall is great, and agriculture is com- | 
paratively backward, partly owing to the marshy > 
nature of much of the soil and the defective i 
drainage. The large valleys and the southern ; 
parts are the most fertile. The chief industry is ; 
agriculture and stock-raising; but the coal and | 
iron and lead mines and the limestone quarries | 
also employ a considerable number of people. The I 
population is mostly Y^elsh-speaking, and the I 
manners and customs ^of the people, especially in | 
the northern parts, are purely ^Velsh. Each of the | 
two divisions sends a member to Parliament. The ; 
county is well served by railways, the main line ! 
from Bristol to Milford Haven running through it, | 
besides branch lines in different directions. There ; 
are many Roman and British remains in Caer- | 
marthen, among them being traces of the Julian , 
Way and two other Roman roads. The ruins of j 
Carreg Cennin, and Dynevor castles are also in- [ 
teresting. The county was the scene of much of ; 
the struggle between Llewelyn and Edward I., and i 
it was here that the celebrated Rebecca riots of | 
1843 first broke out. ; 
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Caernarvon, a ])ar]i?Mneiitary and mitnicipal 
borough, assize town, and head of quarter sessions, 
ca,pitai of (Caernarvonshire, on tiie E shore of 
Caerna.rvon Bay, at the month of the little river 
beoint. Boyoiid some brass and iron foundin'^- 
there is little uiannfacturing in the town, but the 
poit has a, trade in slates, stone, and copper ore, 
and a great many summer visitors resort hither for 
sea-bathing and for tlio scenery of the neighbour- 
hood. (.cacniarvon is near tlie site of an old Koman 
station, and was the former seat of the Prince of 

Chester, 

fortilmd it m 10J8, and the castle, which now forms 
^ ruins in the kingdom, was begun 

in 1284, and common tradition says that Edward II. 
Was born, if not in the newly-begun castle, at least 
in the town. The castle, which stands on the west 
side oi l he town, oocnjiies an irregniar oblong of 
almut three acres, and its walls are many feet 
tiuck. ^ Ihere are thirteen embattled towers, and 
Biejnam gateway yvas defended by four portcullises. 
Part- of the walls ol the town and some of the gate- 
ways still exist, but the town lias overflowed them, 
and they are now inside it. Many Roman remains 
have been found at the Roman station above- 
mentioned, and on the left bank of the river are 
tne tnick-walle(I remains of a Roman fort. Caer- 
narvon unites with the Bangor group of towns to 
send one member to Parliament. Its weekly market 
IS held on Saturday. 


partly owing to the nature of the country, partly to 
^e great mining industries, is in a backward state 
Dairy and sheep-farming are the chief pursuits 
ot those not engaged in mining, and on the 
mountains is reared a breed of ponies which are 
much sought after. The Chester and Plolyhead 
railway line runs along the northern coast, and 
crosses the Meiiai Strait to Anglesey by the cele- 
brated tubular bridge, called the Britminia Bridge 
The county returns one member to Parliament’ 

1 1 ^^J^ngor, Caernarvon, 

Pwllheli, and Llandudno. The mountainous nature 
of the county eminently fitted it to be what it was 
-the great stronghold of the inhabitants against 


T®“’. Maritime county 

Ot North Wales, having Beaumaris Bay on the N 
, the Irish Sea and Menai Straits on the W., and 
S.W., and bounded on the E. 
and S.E. by Denbigh and Merioneth, 55 miles Ions’ 
miles broad, and having an area of 
679 square miles. Nearly one-half of it Ss a 

f projecting into the 

Irish Sea and forming Caernarvon Bay oil the N 
Md Cardigan Bay on the S. It fs the mSt 
mountainous county of Wales, and its mountain 
SIS' Thfl to be found in South 

^f thi riinftf range occupies the centre 

Ot the county, and there are many lofty and well- 

itself"('?670ftT7'"fi ^rom Snowdon 

itselt (8,a70 ft.) to the Drum (2,527 ft.). The 

valleys, too, are very beautiful, some of them beina- 

l"ont Aberglaslyi^ 
The T' like Nant Gwynant. 

Conway, and those of Boddgelert 
® ? world-wide reputation. Great 

na^ow I ^ termination of a 

nanow Mt of carboniferous limestone, which runs 

minerals of Caernarvon are lead, copper, and a 
Wrtfun amount of gold, while the slate quarries 
are of great extent and value. The rivers of 
Carnarvon are not of great importance, the chief 
being the tidal Conway, which, after separat- 

<{, Conwtiv, and is navigable for about 10 miles 

of mountain tarns 

of the county are numerous, and some of them 

rins? / The climate, except on Z 

coast, IS severe in the winter; and a^culture,' 


Csesalpinus, the Latinised name of Andrea 
Caisalpino, an Italian natural philosopher, born at 
Arezzo, in riisoany, in 1519. A pupil of Ghinus of 
Bologna, he became botanical professor at Pisa 
■whei-e he also studied anatomy and medicine. In 
lo,)2 lie wont to Koine as physician to Pope 
^ and died there in 1603. He 
published Meiicre, De Plantis 

Mn XI Z (15S3), ZJe J/etallicis (1596) and 
QuastumuM Penpatetkanm, lih'} H rieosi To 

actio^:udt ofSnhi^oiy 

act on and pulmonary circulation, though he madi 

tLt hp 1 , 1 teaching 
m *® ''"® ®0"Mf1ered as antiof 

pating Harvey. His botanical work is far more 
important. He recognised the existence of sex in 
what we now term dioecious plants, such as the 
date, yew, nettle, and hemp; and not only 

T sugge^ 

I binlns 13“'' as to be styled by 

Linn^us primus xerus systeniatmtsr He divided 
them first into trees and herbs, and then subdivided 
plf various characters ele- 

wL-r K It ®.^ oliambers to the fruit, 

wh^htr it lb superior or inferior, the number etc 

Mon?® HisTp f ® and coty j 

iedons. His herbarium is preserved at Florence. 

Casar, the name of a family of the Julian ««;? 
which claimed, as Virgil tells ns. to be Snded 

amertainfnlttl” Although not strictiy 

appe^imng to the emperors later than Nero it was 

Setlw* °i imperial title, and from the 
became the distinctive title both 

w.D^Jitnt'^ TbprH'^’ltf®™ ®“P'''e® of the heir- 
C??fl exists in the names of the 

®®™“ Kaiser, and the British 

V^sait, Caitts Julius (100 b.c.-44 b.o.), general 
Thelon and dictator of Borne, and man of letters! 

I he son of a praetor, his connection by marriao*c 
made him espouse the cause of democracy, and he 
lived chiefly abroad till 74 b.c., when he te^ame a 
leading spirit in the democmtic party. After fillinp- 
many important state ofl5ces, he formed with CrTsu? 
af Triumvirate in 60 B.c., being 

at the time consul. He u.sed his consulship 
chiefly to advance his friendship with Pompe-y to 
fT ’“®.‘^'®ebter Juliain marriage ;Vhile 
he y^mented a friendship m another direction by 
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Biarrying* Caipiirnia, the daug’htcr of riso,'the con- 
,sul who yiicceeded him. 1’hc government of Gaul 
a, lid Illyricain, to which he was appointed when 
ex-constil, gave him the opportunity of proving his 
gr(\at military genius and of training a powerful 
and devoted army, <and 58 b.c. saw him enter upon 
tiiat nine years’ career of conquest which subdued 
most of Western Europe to the Roman yoke. His 
lirst campaign resulted in the defeat of the Helvetii, 
and the second in the hreaking-up of the Belgic 
Confederacy, for which the senate decreed a fifteen 
days’ thanksgiving. At a meeting in the interval 
with Poiupey and Crassus a common j)olic 3 " was 
agreed upon, and it was arranged that Csesar’s 
government of Gaul should be prolonged to 49 B.c. 
His third campaign almost finished the subjugation 
of Gaul, and in his fourth he attacked the Germans, 
•crossed the Rhine, and remained eighteen days on 
the farther bank. In this year (55 B.c.) he made 
his first descent upon Britain, following it up in 52 
by another, from which he retired virtually dis- 
comfited. An insurrection on the part of the Gallic 
tribes was finally put down, and in 51 the conquest 
of Gaul was sufficiently complete and permanent to 
enable him to turn his attention to home ajfiairs, 
•which thenceforward engrossed his attention. Of 
his two colleagues, the one — Crassus — was dead, and 
Pompey, whose wife Julia had died, had joined the 
aristocratic party. At the end of his period of 
..government Ctesar was ordered to give up his com- 
mand, and the senate called upon Pompey to declare 
war against Osesar as an invader if he should delay 
to disband his army. In January, 49 B.c,, Caesar 
crossed the Rubicon, and thus entered on the 
third phase of his career, not more than fifteen 
months of which he spent in Rome, and which 
•culminated in his murder in March, 44 B.C. He 
did not march upon Rome, but made Central Italy 
his object, and j)ursued Pompey to Brnndisium, but 
•could not prevent his retreating with his army to 
Greece. In March he entered Rome, the acknow- 
ledged master of Italy. In 48 B.c. be routed Pompey 
at the battle of Pharsalia, and he was appointed 
dictator for a year and consul for five years, and the 
tribunitian power, which rendered his person sacred, 
was bestowed upon him. for life. After his stay at 
Alexandria with Cleopatra, and the defeat of a son 
•of Mithridates at I’ontus, and that of Scipio and 
Oato at Thapsiis, he came back to Rome, and as 
dictator feasted the whole city during four days of 
triumph for Gaul, Egypt, Pontus and Africa, his car 
being followed by Vercingetorix the Gaul, Arsinoe, 
the sister of Cleopatra, and the son of Juba, king 
of Mauretania. He was made ])T(efeGi'im morum and 
jrrineeps Hcnat'ns, his effigy was struck upon the 
coins, and the title of im^yerator was made a per- 
manent addition to his name. He was embarking 
upon a career of usefulness and of far-seeing states- 
manship and political and economic reorganisation, 
when his assassination cut all his schemes short. 
■Sha-kespeare leads us to half-pity, half-admire 
Brutus the conspirator, but Dante, no mean lover 
'of liberty, puts him along with Cassius and Judas 
Iscariot in the lowest depths of hell. As a writer, 
‘Cmsar’s claims axe eclipsed by bis greatness- as a 
general and a ruler, and most people perhaps look 


on him in this respect as did the sclioolboy wlio 
said he was a man who wrote classics for the lower 
forms of schools. But liis writings are tcixse and 
vigorous as becomes a soldier’s despatches ; they 
have all the vivid interest raised by an accurate ob- 
server and graphic describer. and recent researches 
— especially in North Belgium-— have shown the 
fidelity of his narrative in many minor details, 

Csesarea, or Kaisaeieh, a former Mediter- 
ranean sea-j)ort on tlie coast of Syria, fiO miles 
north of Joppa, named in honour of *Cmsar Angus- '■ 
tus by its builder Herod about 22 B.c. The 
harbour was protected from the prevailing storms 
by a mole, and afforded a good anchorage. After 
the fall of Jerusalem it became the capital of 
Palestine. Eusebius, the CImrch historian, was 
Bishop here in the 4th century ; and tlie Crusaders 
built a cathedral. It is now a lieap of ruin.s, witli a 
few fishermen’s hut.s among them. Another Ose- 
saxea, called also Ciesarea Philippi, was situated 
near the head waters of the Jordan, and the name 
was applied to other places, includiing the island of 
Jersey, ’ . ■ i 

Caesarean Operation, tlio removal of the j 
child by incision in the middle line of the abdomen ? 
of tbe mother, a, procedure sometimes attempted 1 
when delivery by the natural passages is rendered | 
impossible (from pelvic deformity, or the encroach- 1 
ment of solid tnmoui's), or when the mother’s ' j 
recovery is despaired of and the child lives, and ! 
rapid delivery caniujt be effected by any other \ 
means. The term is derived from the Latin c^^do- 
emus, I cut. Many of the supposed references to 
the oj)eration in ancient literature are of doubtful 
authenticity, and the derivation of the name Cissar 
from it is quite unwarranted. The risk to the 
mother in performing the opei’ation is very great, 
but, thanks to antiseptic surgery, by no means so 
considerable as in former days. i 

Caesium (Cs. ; at. wt. 182-7; sp. gr. 1*88), a 
metallic element closely allied to the alkali metals [ 

sodium, potassium, etc. [Alkali.] It never oc- i 

curs free, and its salts, though widely distributed, i 

are only found in small quantities ; amongst other j 

sources, in mineral waters, saltpetre residues, ashes 
of plants — especially tobacco. It is silver white in ; 
colour, soft and ductile, and decomposes water very | 
readily. It is best detected by the spectroscope, ; 
giving two fine lines in the blue. ; 

Csesura (Latin, a cuUmff), the division of a i 
metrical foot between two words. Such divisions : 
must occur in certain places, by the laws of most | 
Greek and Latin metres — in the third foot in a ; 
hexameter, in the fourth in an iambic line. As ; 

an illustration, in a line from one of the Attempts ! 

at Classic Metres in Quantity, published many years I 

ago by Lord Tennyson — I 

Uexanie 1 ters no j \vor.sti than j daring J Germany | gave ns 1 ' 

it would be a violation of classic rule if the two I 

syllables which compose the third foot, worse i 
than,” were one word or part of one word.' I 

Caffeine, or Theine, the active constituent of 
tea and coffee, in which it occurs to the extent of 
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alioiit ;■) Jiiid !•;] per cent, respectively. It was 
aiscovorcfl ill coffee by lluiio’o in 1820, and in 
tea, by Oiidry in 1827. It has the composition 
and is closely allied to tlieobromine, the 
corn^siioiiding constituent, of cocoa. It forms silky 
nceillodike crystals, slightly soluble in water and 
alcohol. In largo doses it acts as a poison. As a 
meduuiie, citrate of caffeine is a powerful drug 
whieli must bo administered with caution. It is 
a very valuable remedy in certain cases of dropsy 
and of heart disiiase. It is also em])loyed as a 
stimuhint, and in cases of headache, particularly 
in heuiicrania or iiiegrim. The dose is 2 to 5 grains 
for an adult. 

Cagayan^ a mnnerous branch of the Tagala 
nation, i'hilippino Islands; they occupy the pro- 
vince of Cdigayan, nanuMi from tiie hio Gra.nde do 
Cagayan, in the noilhcni part <»f Luzon. Division, s: 
Ibanag, Italics, Idayan, Gaddan, Ibano, Dedaiva, 
Apayas, Malaiug— total population (18811) 115,000, 
nearly all Christians. 

Cage-birds, a coui[)reliensive term for birds 
keptincagt^s or .uviarits for their power of song, 
or talking, or for the bi'auty of their plumage. The 
practice of k(‘eping cage-birrls is of high antiquity. 
Frequent references thereto occur in Oriental 
legend, notably in the Arahian. Mghts ; and it is 
recorded that Alexander the Great kept a parakeet 
{Paicporn-h torquatvs). The principal British 
cage-birds are the blackbird, blackcap, bullfinch, 
chaffinch, goldfinch, lark, linnet, nightingale, red- 
poll, siskin, starling, and thrush. Doves are some- 
times kept, but their monotonous cooing renders 
them undesirable chamber binls, and the ma,gpie 
md jay are oftener seen caged in the country than 
in. town (though at the time of writing there is a 
fine male jay in a cage outside a shop in a small 
street in London). The jackdaw and raven, though 
often kept as pets, generally enjoy too much liberty 
to come under this denomination. The most 
■important foreign cage-birds are those of the parrot 
family ; then come the canary — which breeds so 
iff domestication as to have little claim 
to be considered foreign ; the generally brilliant- 
plnmaged Oriental finches, for' which the Jardin 
,d Acc imatation in Paris is so famous ; the cross- 
bill, the minah, the orioles, etc. For a description 
ot all the.se the reader is referred to their popular 
names. Little can be said here as to the treatment 
of cage-birds. For information on this subiect 
rtfference must be made to special treatises. It 
should, however, be borne in mind that overfeedino* 

IS as ba<I for birds as for their masters; and that 
more pets die from too much attention than from 
. too little. 

Cagliari, the capital of Sardinia, and chief 
town ot the southern jirovinces, is situated within a 
ba..y toriiu.‘d hy Cape.s Carbonara and Pula, of great 
conimerc.ial imiiortance and forming a good harbour, 
iois the chiel port of Sardinia, and has most of the 
export trade of the island, which consists of cork, 
coin, Iniit, lead, oil, wine, and salt, which is fur- 
nislicd abumiantly by evaponitiori from the ^It 
jnarshe.s nmir the town. ^ Cagliari lies on the slope 
«tnd .summit or a hill rising from the bay, . the 


castle, the cathedral, the vice-regal palace, and 
most of the public buildings being on the upper 
part of the hill, while the slope is occupied by 
the Marina, with the residences of the commercial 
portion of the community. Stampace, to the w^est 
of the castle district, and Villanuova to the east, 
consist of narrow, irregular streets. The university’ 
founded 1596, has a good library. The cathedral 
(fourteenth century) has an eighteenth century 
front; and among the many other churches and 
convents, the Capuchin monastery is interesting for 
its remains of Roman reservoirs. The town occu- 
pies the site of an ancient Carthaginian city, 
which after the first Punic war became Roman,, 
and very many remains testify to its importance 
during this period. A Jewish 'colony, founded by 
Tiberius, remained there till 1192 a'.d., when they 
wore expelled by the tSjianisli. The town has been 
once bombarded by the English and once by the 
French. 

^Cagliostro, Alexandre Comte de (1743- 
1795), a celebrated charlatan and quack, wTiO" 
made so great an imiiressioii upon his contem- 
poraries that Goethe made a journey to Palermo 
in order to study him, and enibodied his observa- 
tions in a romance called T/tc Grand CoqAite; 
and Lavater also travelled to Bale to see him. 
Cagliostro’s real name was Joseph Balsamo, and' 
born of poor parents at Palermo, he became in 
youth a member of the Brotherhood of Mercy, 
and learnt something of medicine there. Expelled 
from the Order, he entered upon the career of 
magician and finder of hidden treasures. He 
began by swindling a goldsmith out of a quantity 
of gold, and he also committed some forgeries, and 
'then disa,ppeared to travel under many aliases, and. 
contrived to make many dupes by his audacity, his 
pretensions, and his medical cures, real or pretended. 
Coming to Rome, he married a beautiful Roman 
woman—Lorenza Feliciani— who by her beauty and 
cleverness was of the utmost service to him in his 
undertakings. In Malta he met the sage Althotas, 
•whose disciple he became, and in 1780 we find him 
at Strasbourg, and laying claim to supernatural gifts. 
He claimed to have lived in the time of Christ, and 
to have prophesied the Crucifixion. In 1785 he 
was at Paris, where he inaugurated a system of 
Egyptian freemasonry, to which women were ad- 
mitted, which had for its object the physical and 
moral regeneration of its adepts. For the former 
Cagliostro promised to them the discovery of the 
primary matter and the acacia, which should be- 
stow perpetual youth and health. But the affair 
of the queen’s necklace caused his imprisonment in 
the Bastille. After his acquittal and liberation he 
was eidled to England, and began again his travels 
about Europe. In 1789 he was a,gain in Rome, where 
he was condemned to death by the Inquisition, a 
sentence which was commuted into imprisonment for 
life. At the same time his wife was comlemned to 
perpetual seclusion in a convent. A French writer 
'S^ys of him:— -“If we strip Cagliostro of his white 
pliiine,^ his gold lace, and his glittering spangles 
* t '"'A tfJ'k© from the picture its magic frame, 
what remains ? Hot a supernatural being, but a 
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iiuin endowed with rare moral energy, gifted with 
fascinating, irresistible eloquence, and profiting by 
a knowledge acquired by long travels, numerous 
observations, and patient laborious study.” One 
great instrument by which Cagliostro obtained 
dupes was the generosity with which he threw 
sprats to catch whales, an instrument which some 
of us have seen largely employed recently by a 
modern — Cagliostro. 

CagotSj a race of outcasts scattered among the 
population of S.W. France during the Middle Ages. 
Probably they were fhe descendants of the 
remnant of the Visigoths wlio escaped destruction 
by Clo^ds, or perhaps of the Saracens vanquished 
by Charles Martel at Tours; or they may have been 
a race with a hereditary taint of leprosy — a view 
supported by some re<;ent inquirers. No doubt inter- 
marriage developed hereditary weaknesses among 
them. They were only allowed to enter a church by 
a special door, to take holy water from a special re- 
cejjtacle, and were not even i:)ermitted to walk bare- 
foot, for fear they should contaminate the streets. 
The testimony of seven Cagot witnesses was counter- 
balanced by that of one ordinary witness ; they were 
not allowed to practise any trade save that of a 
carpenter or sawyer, and of course were prohibited 
from dwelling in towms. These disabilities lasted 
till the Kevolution. Similar populations under 
different names were found in Brittany, Maine, 
Auvergne, and elsewhere, and traces are said still 
to exist in parts of the Pyrenees. 

Cahan, a Brazilian nation, whose domain lies 
between the Miamaia, Escopil, and Igatimi rivers, 
in the province of Mato-Grosso. They are strictly 
a forest people, seeking the shelter of the thickets 
against their hereditary foes, the Gaicurus. Like 
the Pueblos Indians, they build large houses which 
accommodate many families ; dress, a kind of 
cotton sack with head- and arm-holes ; arms, the 
bow and poisoned arrow ; ornament, a cylinder of 
transparent rosin inserted in a hole in the lower 
lip, answering to the wooden disk worn in the same 
way by the Botocudos. Despite their savage state 
the Cabans till the forest glades, where they grow 
cotton for the national dress, besides some corn 
and edible roots. 

Caliete, a general name meaning dense 
applied collectively to several Brazilian tribes of 
the province of Parahiba, who formerly lived in 
the remote woodlands to escape the attacks of the 
Indians occupying the open plains. Most of them 
have been exterminated by the Tupinambas of 
Para and Maranhao, and the survivors have now 
become wamos^ 'Le. civilised, occupying fixed settle- 
ments in the southern districts of Parahiba. 

CaMtas, a large Mexican nation, states of 
Sonora and Sinaloa, along the east side of the Gulf 
of California between lat. 26° and 28° N., and inland 
nearly as far as the Tarahumaras. The Oahitas, 
who include the Yaquis, Tehuecos, and Mayos 
farther south, constitute one of Buschmann’s four 
“ Aztec-Sonora ” groups, with speech betraying 
certain affinities to Aztec. The other three groups 
are the Cora, Tarahumara, and Tepehuana. The 


Cahitas are a mild, sociable people, very industrious, 
endowed with great intcdligence, and courageous. . 
Total population about 20,000, being much reduced 
by the emigration of the young men, who seek 
employment in large numbers in the towns and 
farmsteads of the neighbouring provinces. 

Oaliors, a French town, capital of the department 
of the Lot, and head of arrondissement, nearly 400 
miles south of Paris and about 70 north of Toulouse. , 
The town is on the south hank of the Lot. wdiich 
makes almost an island of the hill on which Cahors 
is built. The industries of Gabors are of no great 
importance, but there is some trade in lime, w’alnut 
oil, truffles, wine and wool. The only monmnent of 
interest is the llth or 12th century cathedral, the 
apse of which has not the same axis ns the nave. 

At the university, no longer existing, founded by 
Pope John XXIl., who was a native of the town, 
Cujas taught and Fcnelon .studied, and here were 
born tlie poet Claude Marot and Leon Gamhetta. 

CaiaTtOy fierce Brazilian nation, at one time 
powerful in the provinces of Goyaz, Sao Paulo, and 
Minas Geraes. Many still survive in the woods and 
along the banks of the rivers, especially in Goyaz, I 
but are much less ferocious than formerly. A few J 
have even adojited civilised ways, though all ? 
attempts have hitherto failed to induce the bulk of • 
the nation to lead settled lives. Even the young of ; 

both sexes cajAured and brought up in the neigh- 1 

bouring towns almost invariably take to the woods [ 
on the first opportunity. They go naked, dwelling \ 
in frail habitations of foliage, and armed with the \ 
bow and arrow and a massive club, used both in I 
battle and the chase. I 

Cailland, Feb^dehic (1787-1869), a French [ 
traveller, horn at Nantes. Having a taste for 
mineralogy, he came to Paris to study natural ( 
science, and acquiring also a taste for travelling he [. 
visited successively Holland, Italy, Sicily, Greece, j 
and Turkey, collecting minerals and dealing in ; 
precious stones. In 1815 he vras commissioned by ; 
Mehemet Ali to explore the desert east and west of [ 

the Nile, and discovered ancient emerald mines, | 

ancient roads, temples, and other interesting j 

antiquities. In 1819 he made another expedition, i 

and being allowed in 1821 to accompany Ismael ! 

Bey, the son of Mehemet Ali, in a campaign against ■ 

Nubia, he profited by it to make observations of 
the highest value in archmology, geography, and | 

natural history. He afterwards became director of | 

the museum of Nantes, and published interesting j 

works both on his travels and discoveries, and on | 

the life, mariners, and conditions of the ancient | 

races of Egypt, Nubia, and Ethiopia, accompanied i 

by details of the manners and customs of the 
modern inhabitants of those countries. 

Cailli4, Bene (1799-1888), a French traveller, 
born at Mauz^, who, losing his parents very early, 
received no further instruction than some know- 
ledge of rea,ding and writing. Coming by chance 
upon a copy of liolinsooi Onme, lie was so cimied 
away by the yearnings for adventure that at IG 
years old he set off for Rochefort with only £8 in 
his pjocket 'and embarked for Senegal. He there 


acclimi'itiseci liimself, ?ind learnt some of the native 
hmguages. and then without ext(inial aid, and in 
spite of the in i willingness of tlie French Governor of 
{Senegal, and the English Governor of Sierra Leone, 
in 1S21 he iieiietratod into Cent ral Africa, passed 
through tlie country of the Foulahs and the 
Maiidingoes, exploretl the banks of the Niger, and 
reached'^ Tiinbnctoo in 1828, returning by way of 
the Sahara to Moi’occo. The Geographical Society 
of Paris awarded him a prize of £400, and Charles X. 
made him chevalier of the Legion of Honour. His 
notes and observations have been collected by M. 
Jomard and published in 1830 under the title 
Journal (Tun Youaijc a Tovibouotou ci a> J)jcnn6 dans 
TAfrhpiG CentTah\ 

Cain, according to the Hebrew tradition, the 
eldest born of Adam and Eve, tim first man, thorer 
fore, born upon the eartln Hi^ was a cultivator of 
the land, while liis younger brotljor Abed was a 
feeder of flocks, liifi* tit of jt^alousy, because Abel’s 
offerings were more acc(^})ta.blo in the sight of God 
than his own, Cain slew his brother, and when 
accused by God of the crijno avowed his fault and 
went into exile. He appeals, according to the 
tradition followed by Josephus, to have gone into 
a land inhabited by a. (hfferent race than that 
simmg from Adam, and there to have m.'irried, and 
foiUKled a. city which he called after the name of 
his son Enoch. Later, he is said to have been 
killed while hunting by his nephew' Lamech, though 
another tradition represents him as living till the 
I>elnge. Mussulman tradition says that the cause 
of the dispute between Cain and Abel was jealousy, 
as they could not agree which of their sisters they 
should respectively marry. Victor Hugo has written 
some vigorous verses on the subject of Cain, and 
Byron’s drama of Cain is among the finest of his 
works. 

Cainozoic, from the Greek kalnos, recent, and 
zoe, life, a term applied by John Phillips to the 
Tertiary series of roGk.s, or ‘-strata above the Chalk” 
of earlier writers, as con*esponding with Palceozoic 
(formerly Primary) and Mesozoic, or Secondary, and 
alluding to the fact that the fossils, especially the 
mollusks, in these rocks either belong to existing 
species, or have at least a modern facies. The 
prevalence of frnit-bearing ifiants (angiosperms) 
and of carnivorous gastropods (whelks, etc.), the 
appearance of hoofed mammals, followed by other 
orders, and the disappearance of the ammonites, 
belemnites, ichthyo.saurs, plesiosaurs, dinosaurs, 
and |)fcerosaurs, characteristic of the Mesozoic, are 
among the chief features of the life of the Cainozoic 
period. 

Ira (it nAll go on), the ]-)opular song of 
the French Revolution, first known to have been 
sung in 1790 by tljc 200,000 Parisians who prepared 
the Champ (le .Mars for the f6te commemor^ative of 
the taking of tlui Bastillo. (The phrase itself is 
aUribut(‘.d to Benjamin Franklin, who, tired of being 
questioned, as to the progress of the American 
Rev( >liition, regiiku'ly gave this «answer. ) The mUsic 
of the ^ song is said to be adapted from a dance 
tune tium in vogue; the authorship of the words 
was claimed by a singer named Ladr6. 


Cairdy Edwabd, brother of John Caied (q.v.), 
w^as born in 1835. Educated at Glasgow, he went to 
Balliol as an exhibitioner, and in 1804 was elected 
fellow and appointed tutor at Merton. In 18GB he was 
appointed professor of moral philosophy at Glasgow 
University. ITe has published A Or iUcM Aecomit 
of the Philosophy of Kant, ^ little book upon Hegel, 
and an examination of The Social Philosophy ami 
llelUjlon of Comte. 

Caird, John, a Scottish preacher, born (1820) 
at Greenock. He studied at Glasgow University, 
and held cures successively at iSTewton-on-Ayr, 
Edinburgh, Errol, and Park church, Glasgow. A 
sermon preached at Crathie, on The ItelUjion of 
Common Life, made much impression when pub- 
lished, and was highly esteemed by Dean Stanley. 
In 1858 Mr. Caird published a volume of sermons, 
and in 1880 an IniToductlon to the Philosojjhy of 
Jleliyion. He became D.D. in 1860, im>fessor of 
divinity in 1862, and in 1873 principal of Glasgow 
University. 

Cairiri, a numerous Brazilian people, who at 
the time of the discovery occupied the whole of the 
Borborema mountains. At present they are known 
as Cairiris Velhos (“ Old Cairiris ”) or Cairiris Novos 
(“New Cairiris ”), according to the locality and 
time when they first became known. The Velhos 
are found chiefly in the uplands, between the 
provinces of Parahiba and Pernambuco, where their 
chief settlement of Cairiri now bears the title of 
Villa do Pilar. They are generally of somewhat 
repulsive appearance, of a dirty yellow complexion, 
short, thick-set figures, black matted hair, and flat 
features. They live by the chase, and on wild 
berries, but some are now settled, growing maize 
and cotton. 

Cairn, a word of Celtic origin, literally a crag, 
a rock, a pile of stones ; but applied by anthro- 
pologists to any memorial or sepulchral heap 
of stones, Identical with the barrow (q.v.) in all but 
the material. Frequent mention is made in the 
Hebrew Scriptures of “ heaps of stones,” and they 
seem generally to have been of the former kind. 
But when Joab slew Absalom, we read that they 
buried him in a “ great pit in the wood, and cast a 
great heap of stones upon him ” (2 Sam, xviii. 7). 
j ohnson (%ur in the Western Islands) defined a cairn, 
as a “ heap of stones thrown upon the grave of one 
eminent for dignity of birth or splendour of achieve- 
ments and no doubt this was generally the case. 
But possibly in the burial of Absalom under a cairn 
there may have been some note of hatred or con- 
tempt. When Ophelia received Christian burial, 
though with “ maimed rites ” (Hamlet v. 1), one of 
the priests declared that 

“ F6r charitable prayers 
Shards, flints, and pebbles should bo thrown on lier.” 

This, however, is exceptional, though memorial 
cairns occasionally marked the scene ~of a murder 
(Heart of MidUtMan, ch. xi. and note). But the 
sepulchral cairn is chiefly Celtic ; nnrnerous ex- 
amples occur in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, and 
they are far from uncommon in Cornwall. Cairns 
possessing chambers are generally assigned to the 
Ptohe Age ; those having cistvaens (or cists, as the 
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word is often written) to the ]3ronze Age and still 
later times. [Megalithic Steuctubes.] The 
former are mnch the larger; one near Drogheda 
being more than 300 ft. in diameter, and 70 ft. 
high, with a jxissage G3 ft. long leading to a chamber 
wdth several recesses. This cairn, with two others 
close by, was ])lundered by the Norse pirates early 
in the *9th century. The Cornish cairns api^ear to 
belong to the latter class, for the Eev, vS. Baring- 
Grould says that they cover “stone coffins or cistvaens 
tiiat liave been for the most part rifled by treasure- 
seekers. One has a somewhat pathetic interest, for, 
beside the large stone chest just outside the ring of 
uxu'ight stones that enclosed it is a child's cist, 
formed of four blocks of granite, 2 ft. 7 in. long, 
the covering stone removed, and the contents 
scattered to the winds.” [Stone-Ci ecles.] Evans 
(Jiritish Barrcm^s) says that the veiy natural mode 
of interring in cists of greater or less size, and of 
different sha]Des, has prevailed in almost all parts 
of the Old World, where suitable stone was to be 
procured, and that a similar nrethod has been 
observed in the grave-mounds of America. 

Cairnes, John Elliot, political economist, was 
born in 1824 at Drogheda, Ireland. Educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, he became Whately 
Professor in Dublin in 185G, Professor of Political 
Economy in Queen’s College, Galway, in 1859, and 
in 188G Professor of Political Economy in University 
College, London. His writings disx^iay originality 
and independence of thought, and are written in a 
vigorous style. The chief are, Logical Method, of 
Political Economy^ and Some Leading Principles of 
Political Economy Newly Expounded, He died in 
1875, having resigned his position in University 
College in 1872 through ill-health. 

Cairngorm (so called from the central peak 
of the Grampian Mountains, among which it is 
found), yellowish brown rock-crystal, coloured 
by a slight trace of iron oxide. Its colour varies 
from a light wine colour to smoky, or even black 
(called Morion). It is also found in Cornwall, 
Brazil, India, and elsewhere, and is akin to the 
“ Rauchtopaz,” or smoke topaz, of which enormous 
masses have been found in Switzerland. It is much 
used in Scottish jewellery. 

Cairns, Hxjcih MacCalmont, Earl, lawyer and 
politician, was born in 1819 in county Down, 
Ireland. After a distinguished career at Trinity 
College, Dublin, he was in 1844 called to the bar 
at the Middle Temple, and in 1852 was elected M.P. 
for Belfast. In 18G8 he became Lord Chancellor 
in Disraeli’s government, a position that he held 
again under the same j^remier in 1874-80, He was 
a fluent s^Deaker and a keen debater, anrl outside of 
his x)urely professional and political duties took an 
interest in philanthropic movements. He died in 
1885. By an Act bearing his name, passed in 1858, 
the Court of Chancery was empowered to give 
damages to the party injured on a prosecution with- 
out court for specific performance of an agreement. 
The Supreme Court of Judicature now exercises the 
jurisdiction. 

Cairo. 1. The capital of EgyjDt, situated on the 
right bank of the Nile, about 12 miles from the apex 


of its delta. The city is built on the lower slopes of 
the rocky range of Jebel Mokattam, and is partly 
.surrounded by a fortified wall. Through it run 
upwards of lialf-a-dozcn sx^acious thoroughfares, 
from which ramify a. labyrinth of narrow and 
crooked streets, in which the oriental nature of the 
city is still retained. It is divided into ten quarters, 
which communicate by means of gates, the various 
quarters being named from the class of their 
occupants. There are several extensive squares and 
upwards of 400 beautiful mosques, the finest being 
the mosque of Sultan Hassan. Near this, in the ' 
S.E. and most elevated part of the town, is the ' 
citadel, which contains a well 270 feet deex3, and 
called Josexfii’s Well, a palace built by Meheinet 
Ali, and a mosque of oriental alabaster, founded by 
the same pasha. Outside the city is a, burjdng ■ 
ground with tombs said to be the tombs of the ; 
calixihs. Among the educational institutions is the 
old Mohammedan university, with over 13,000 ; 

students. The town is provided with gas, the 
telex>hone, and other modern appliances, and a good 
water supply, and being the terminiis of several 
railways does a considerable trade. It has also 
numerous baz£iars and markets. Its manufactures ; 
are confined almost to x^aper, rude pottery, and i; 
woodwork. It was oceuxfied by the British in 1882, e 
and since then has been the chief seat of British I 
influence in Egypt. 2. A city of the United States, 
capital of Alexander county, Illinois, is situated 
at the confluence of the Mississipxn and Ohio rivers. 

It is also an important railway centre, and is advan- 
tageously xEaced for trade and commerce. During 
the Oivii war it was a dex:)6t for supplies, and was ; 
otherwise important. 

Caisson, in civil engineering, is a structure 
much employed in the foundation of the piers of 
bridges or quays in deep running water. It con- : 
sists of a strongly built casing of woodwork or f 
metal, forming an enclosure that may be floated to i 
the xn'OX>er position over the site of the x^er, and [ 

sunk by careful admission of water through a sluice. ; 

When settled in x^osition, the work of building up | 

the foundations of the x^icr may be carried on | 

within the caisson undisturbed by the flow of water. [ 

Excavation is usually effected inside by mean.s of [ 
a hollow metal column with an open-bottomed | 
chamber at its base, within which the men work j 
under compressed air. The caissons of the Forth [ 
Bridge were 70 feet in diameter, and reached a ' 
depth of 89 feet below the water-level. Often the 
caisson is simply filled up with concrete, with or 
without a brickwork lining. In shipbuilding, a 
caisson is a sort of hollow x^ontoon, which can be 
sunk under a ship, pumped out, and re-floated with 
the ship on it. The term is also apxfiied to a cai?e 
containing exxilosives, and formerly a submarine or 
subterranean mine; and to a hulk-shaped vessel 
made to fit into, and to block up, the opening of a 
dock. The caisson having been pumped dry, is 
floated into position and then filled with water, 
whereupon it settles tightly into its bed, and con- 
stitutes a nearly water-tight door to the dock. 

Caithness, the most northern county of 
Scotland, covers an area of about 700 square miles. 
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For the. most part, it is moorland and bare, except 
in the west and south, where it is mount ainoiis. 
Along the coast it is inrlented with many bays, the 
cliLci' promontories being* Dunnet Head, jDimcansby 
Head, and Moss Head. It is watered by numerous 
small streams, and has no lakes of any importance. 
Fisliiug is the principal industry pursued. Caithness 
flags are also extensively quarried and exported for 
pa,ving purposes. The chief town and only parlia- 
nientary burgh in the county is Wick, which is also 
the centre of the British herring industry. 

Caius, John, physician, was born in 1510 at 
Norwich. After studying at Cambridge^ he 
qualified as a doctor, aaid became physician 
successively to Edward, "VM., Queen Mary, and 
Queen Elizabeth. In 1557 he obtained a licence 
to advance Gonville Hall, Cambridge, into a college, 
which still bears his name ns the founder (Gonville 
and Cains College), and endowed it with consider- 
able e.states. Towards the end of his life he retired 
to his college, and r<j,signing tlie mastei'ship, he 
lived there a.s a fellow commoner. He wrote 
numerous works, erected a monument to Linacre in 
Paurs, and obtained in 1503, from the College of 
Physicians, a grant to take the bodies of two 
malefactors annually for dissecting purposes. He 
died in 1573, and was buried in CaiusCollege chapel. 

CaivanOy a town of South Italy, about eight 
miles north from Naples. 

Cajabamba, a town of South America, capital 
of the Ecuador province of Chimborazo, stands 
on the plateau of Topi at an altitude of 9,480 feet 
above sea level. Formerly its site was occupied 
by Riobamba, a town that was destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1797. 

Cajamarca, or Caxamaeca, a department of 
Peru, situated between the Western Andes and 
the Amazon, Its area is about 14,200 square miles. 
The capital bears the same name, and was the 
scene of the murder of Atahualpa, the last of the 
Incas. ' . . .* . . 

Cajeptit Oil, a valuable stimulant and rube- 
fac‘.ient oil of a green colour, obtained from the 
leaves of the Myrtaceous tree, Melaleuca Leumdem- 
(Iron, var. mkwr, otherwise M, CajepiM, by fer- 
mentation and distillation. It is prepared mainly 
in Celebes, Bouro, and Amboyna-, and is consumed 
cliieily in India. From it is made the Sj)iTitus 
vajepHfi of the Pharmacopceia (dose 30 to 60 
minims). 

Cajetaii, Gaebinal, was horn in 1469 at 
Gaeta or Cajeta (whence he takes hi.s name), Italy. 
His proper mime was Thomas de Vio., Entering 
the Dominican Order while only 15 years old, he 
became General of his Order in 1508, Cardinal in 
1517, and Bishop of Gaeta in 1519, He is chiefly 
known through having been sent as legate to 
Germ, any to endeavour to bring back Luther to his 
former faith. He wrote a CoimmntaTy on the BiUe 
and on tlie Sunma of Aquinas. He died in 1584 at 
Rome. 

Calabar, a district on the West Coast of Africa, 
i-s not ye.t very clearly defined geographically. 
Since 1884 it has been under British protection# 


It is traversed by the rivers New and Old Calabar. 
The country is flat and the climate miliealthy. Its 
products embrace palm-oil, indiarubber, and shea 
butter. The chief towns, Duke Town and Creek 
Town, the Old Calabar, are British mission stations. 

Calabaxr Bean iPhysostigma renenoswn), the 
Esere of the natives, also known as the Ordeal 
bean of Old Calabar, is a strong woody twining 
plant, with trifoliolate leaves and pendulous 
racemes of purplish flowers, closely related to the 
scarlet-runner beans, but cliflcering in having a 
hood over the stigma, whence its name. The 
dark-brown pods are 6 inches long, and contain 
two or three kidney-sha-ped, blackish-brown seeds, 
each about an inch long. These are extremely 
poisonous, and are used as a test for witchcraft, 
eating them producing either death or vomit- 
ing. The seed contains two active alkaloids, 
Physostigmine or eserine, and calabarine. Eserine 
is largely ixsed in ophthalmic surgery. It is rapidly 
absorbed by the conjunctiva, and has a specific 
action on the muscular fibres of the iris, producing 
contraction of the pupil. It is thus a direct 
antagonist of atropine (q.v.). At the same time it 
reduces intraocular pressure, and hence its value 
in the treatment of glaucoma. Eserine is also 
employed to lower the excitability of the spinal 
cord in certain convulsive diseases. 

Calabash, from the Spanish calahazo, a gourd, 
the common name of Cremcyitla Cujete, a tree 
largely grown in tropical America and the West 
Indies. Its globular fruits with a woody shell are 
used instead of pottery for basins, cups, pails, 
spoons, and even kettles. The pulp is purgative, 
and the wood, though only obtainable in narrow 
planks, is light, tough, and pliant. 

Calabria, the south-western extremity of the 
mainland of Italy, covering an area of upwards 
of 6,5D0 square miles. It comprises the pjro- 
vinces Cosenza, Catanzaro, and Reggio, and in 
the centre is traversed by the Apennines, at the 
foot of which are rich valleys, yielding agricultural 
produce and a variety of fruits. Its coa-st is flat 
and marshy, and imi^ortant only for its tunny and 
anchovy fisheries. Silkworms are also extensively 
reared, and different minerals, such as alabaster, 
marble, gypsum, iron, tin, etc., are found. In 
ancient times the name Calabria was given to the 
south-eastern peninsula of Italy, the modern 
Ctilabria being then Bruttium. 

Caladium., a genus of tropical aroids, with 
acrid properties, the corms and even the leaves of 
several species of which are, however, used for 
food when boiled. Several, having their arrow- 
shaped leaves variegated with white and red, are 
grown in hothouses in Britain. 

Calais, a fortified town and seaport of France, 
in the department of Bas-de-Calais, is situated on 
the Btrait of Dover, which is here 21 miles in width. 
It is surrounded with forts and other defensive.^ 
works, which are strengthened by the nariiro o£ the 
surrounding country, susceptible of being flooded 
in the event of invasion. It is regularly built, tlie 
houses being mainly of brick and the streets .spacious 
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and well paved. Among its notable structures are 
the Hotel Dessin, now a innseuin, the chiix'cli of 
Ndtre Dame, and the Hotel de Ville. The import- 
ance of the town Is chiefly dmived from its being 
the chief landing-place for English tra.vellers to 
the Continent. It has also extensive harbour 
accommodation, anrl does a largo export trade. 
Among its industries are cotton and tulle manufac- 
tures. It was captured by Edward HI. of England 
in 1874, and hold by the English till 1558, being the 
last relic of the French territory under the sway of 
the Plantagenets. 

Calamary. [Squib.] 

Calamine, zinc carbonate (ZnCO.^), one of the 
most important ores of zinc, occurs both in veins 
and in beds, associated with blende, smithsonite, 
galena, and other ores, rit. Vieu Montagne near 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in CVnaiwall, the Mendip Hills, 
near Matlock, at Alston Moor in Cumberland, 
Holywell in Flintsliii-e, Leadhills in Lanarkshire, 
and elsewhere. It is a white or grey mineral, 
generally translucent and vitreous, occurring in 
earthy, incrusting. stain otitic and other massive 
forms, or crystallising in the rhombohedral system. 
It has a hardness of 5, but is brittle. Its specific 
gravity is 4 or a little more. It effervesces with 
hydrochloric acid, and is infusible by itself ; but 
with sodium-carbonate on charcoal gives the 
oharacteristic white areola of zinc-oxide, which 
becomes green on being re-heated with cobalt- 
nitrate. it takes its name from calamms^ a reed, 
from the form it assumes in smelting. Dana 
applies this name to zinc-silicate ( 2 Zn 0 Si 02 -{-H 20 )j 
which in England is commonly termed. 
a name which he applies to this carbonate. Sill- 
eeous or electric calamme, which is frequently asso- 
ciated with the former ore, is a silicate of zinc also 
known as Hemimotphite (q.v.). 

(OalamintJia qfHcmalis) is a strongly 
aromatic perennial herb, belonging to the order 
Labiatge and occurring* commonly in a wild state 
on dry soil in England, Central and Southern 
Europe, North Africa, and West Asia. Its loose 
unilateral cymes of purplish flowers spring from 
the axils of the opposite ovate leaves. The calyx is 
tubular, with a straight tube and thirteen veins, its 
three uxjpcr sepals are well separated from the two 
lower ; and the corolla has also a straight tube, an 
erect fiat upper lip, and a spreading three-lobed 
lower one. The plant is used in making herb tea. 

Calamites, a genus of fossil Equisetacege or 
horse-tails, found in the Carboniferous and Permian 
formations, generally merely as casts of the pith- 
cavity of a stem. ^Some species seem to have had 
a smooth surface .and thick rind ; others, to have 
had thinner rind and fluted internodes, as in the 
living Eqxiuetwii. They had solid nodes and ap- 
parently whorls of simple lea ves ; but their 
sporangia are not accurately known. The stems 
of Calamites may be prostrate or erect, and some- 
times exceed 20 feet in height. 

Calamus, a genus of palms, comprising over 
80 species, mostly natives of Asia, though some 
occur in Australia and in Africa. They have slender 


reed-like but solid steius, seldom more than one or 
two inches in diameter, which grow to great lengths, 
clambering up junong tlio branches of trees l)y 
means of the hooked prickles on the stalks of their 
XJxmmte leaves. The flowers are small, in bi’anched, 
catkin-like spadices, and the fruits are covered 
with smooth downward-] uxintiug inxbricate scales. 
C, Itotang, C. ruilcninm^ C. vern.% C. inmhuilis, and 
probably other Indian and Malayan species are 
the .source of tiic largely-imported rattan canes, 
used for the seats of chairs, and, in their native 
countries, for cables and a variety of other purposes. 
C. moYitahws is twisted into suspension bridges oven* 
rivers in Sikkim. C. Scipiomim is the thicker 
Malacca cane, imported from Singapore for walking 
sticks, and C. mistral is is the Loya cane, from 
Australia. 

Calamy, Edmund, Presbyterian divine, was 
born in 1600 in London. After being domestic 
chaplain to Nicholas Felton, Bishop of Ely, he was 
chosen lecturer at Bury Bt. Edmunds in 1626, a 
position that he resigned on tlie i*ea.ding of the 
Booh of Sj}orts being made compulsory. He there- 
after, in 1639, was appointed to the perpetual 
curacy of St. Mary Alderrnanbury, London. He 
was ■ an ardent controversialist in the religious 
disputes of his time, and was one of the principal 
wx'iters of the celebrated treatise against episco- 
pacy, Smectynmuus. His leanings were towards the 
monarchy, and during the protectorate he openly 
avowed his attachment to the Koyalist cause, for 
which, on the Eestoration, he was offered a bishopric, 
which, however, on conscientious grounds he refused. 
He died in 1666, after being ejected from the church 
for nonconformity, 1662. Db. Benjamin Calamy, 
one of his sons, became a prebendary of St. PauPs, 
and was distinguished as the author of A JDiscotirse 
about a Scru;pulo%i$ Consvicnce. Edmund Calamy, 
a grandson, was also a well-known figui*e in his 
day, and a prolific writei*. 

OalaSy Jean, was born in 1698, in Languedoc. 
He was a respectable tradesman in Toulouse, when 
one evening his eldest son was found dead. This son 
being a Roman Catholic, while Calas himself was a 
Protestant, a suspicion arose that the father had 
on that account murdered him. The father was 
in consequence tried and sentenced to torture and 
to be broken on the wheel. This barbarous sentence 
was carried out in 1762, and Calas’s property con- 
fiscated. Public attention was drawn to the affair 
by Voltaire, who was the means of procuring a 
revisioix of the trial. This resulted, in the 
ment a,t Paris in 1765 declaring C-alas and his 
hamily innocent. Louis XV. granted the sum of 
30,000 livres to the injxxred family. 

Calatayud; a Spanish town in the province of 
Saragossa, is situated on the Jalon. In the vicinity 
are mineral springs, stalactitio caverns, aiid the 
remains of BUhilis, the hirthplace of Martial. lEe 
meaning of the name of the town signifies in Arabic 
“Job’s castle.’’ 

Calatrava la Yiega, a mined city of Spain, 
is sitxxated on the ’Guadiana. The Order of the 
Knights of Calatrava xvas founded by Sancho IIL 
in 1158, when it was besieged by the Moors. 
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Calaveras, a centnil county of California, 
covers an area of about !)00 s^juare miles. Among 
its cliief attractions is a grove of mammoth trees. 
Its mineral deposits are also rich, comprising gold, 
copper, granite, quartz, limestone, and slate. 

Calcarea, or Galcispongij3, are a group of 
sponges including those in which the skeletal 
structures are formed of carbonate of lime. There 
are two main divisions, the “Homocoela ” and the 
“ Heteroccxda.” In the former there is a large 
central digestive or gfistric cavity, the whole of 
which is lined with the “ collared cells ” which are 
so cliaracteristic of the sponges (q.v.); while in the 
latter these cells occur only as the lining of certain 
special cavities or “ ampulhe.” The Ascoues are the 
most typical sponges of the former class, while 
JHomoderma a,nd its allies form a transition to the 
Heteroccela, as, in addition to the central gastric 
cavity, there are series of radial tubes. Among the 
Heterocoala the Sycones and Leuconesare the most 
typical groups. They also include the Teiclumea^ in 
which the sponges are flat, and leaf-like, and the 
small pores all open on the one side and the larger 
oscula all open on the otlier. The spicules of the 
calcareous sponges are very rarely found fossil. 

Calcareous, a term applied to substances con- 
taining lime as a prominent constituent, e.g. cal- 
careous rocks, as the dilferent varieties of limestones. 
Calcareous waters are those in which a consider- 
able quantity o-f carbonate or' sulphate of lime is 
present. 

Calcareous Springs occur mostly in lime- 
stone districts, especially along the outcrop of the 
junction of the limestone with underlying imperme- 
able beds. The water, even if only slightly im- 
pregnated with the soluble calcium-bicarbonate 
(OaCgOg), on coming to the surface parts with some 
of its carbon-dioxide (CO,,), and consequently 
calcium-carbonate (CaCOs), which is insoluble in 
pure water, is precipitated. This parting with 
carbon-dioxide may sometimes arise merely from 
evaporation ; but it seems mostly due to the action 
of living green aquatic plants, such as Cham, 
mosses, and such flowering-plants as llammiuli 
and Potamoget(m, which take in and decompose 
this gas. The limestone is accordingly deposited 
upon the p^lants, and the springs, though in truth 
merely encrusting, are i)opularly called “petrifying.” 
The precipitated limestone, known as calc-tuff, 
calc-sinter, or travertine (q.v.), may form a 
compact building-stone, and sometimes accurau- 
lates with great rapidity, as at San Filippo in 
Tuscany, where deposits three feet thick are formed 
in a year. 

Calceola, a genus of corals from the Bevonian 
rocks of Europe and America. Its position was not 
well known until recently, as owing to the 
poHS(‘ssion of an operculum it was rragarded as one of 
tlte Brachiopoda. Several genera of operculate 
corals, howevc.r, arc now known. It is most com- 
mon in tiic limestone of the Eifel in Germany, but 
is found in De^'onshire. 

Calceolaria, from a Latin word signifying a 
shoemaker, the name of a genus of SoTojthulcutiaGe^ 


which are favourites in gardens from their showy 
two-pouched flowers, bearing a faint resemblance 
to a shoe. They are herbaceous or shrubby, 
with simple leaves in jjairs or threes, often viscid 
or hairy, two stamens, and a yellow, white, or 
purple corolla. The genus is wild in South. 
America to the west of the Andes, occurring at 
an altitude of 11,000 feet near Quito, in the Soutli, 
and in the Falkland Islands. Many beautiful 
hybrid forms have been raised in cultivation. 

Calcliaq[m, a South American people widely 
dispersed over the northern provinces of the 
Argentine republic, but now much mixed with 
the Spanish populations, After sustaining an 
almost continual warfare for 120 years against 
the Spaniards, they were at last reduced in 1670, 
when large numbers were massacred. They 
occupied the extensive basin of the Kio Juramento, 
which from them is often called the Galchique 
Valley. The surrounding settlements of Cafayate, 
Tinogasta, Tolombon, and Fiambala are ‘ also 
named from now extinct Calchiqui tribes. 

Calchas, in Greek mythology, a seer. who fore- 
told the length of the siege of Troy, and ordered 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia to stay the adverse winds 
that were detaining the Greek fleet at Aulis, 

Calciferous Sandstone, the Scottish re- 
presentative of the lower portion of the Lower 
Carboniferous rocks, being contemporaneous with 
the Tuedian and the lower portion of the Carboni- 
ferous limestone of England, It is divided into 
two groups, the lower or Red Sandstone group, 
and the upper or Cement-stone group. The former 
passes downwards into Old Red Sandstone, and in 
Ayrshire contains Old Red Sandstone species of 
fish with intercalated limestone bands containing 
Carboniferous Limestone corals. It is succeeded 
by extensive sheets of volcanic rocks (porphyrites 
and tuffs), in places 1,500 feet thick, with plant- 
bearing shales, extending from Arran and Bute to 
the mouth of the I^orth, and from the Campsie 
Fells to Berwick and Liddesdale. The Cement- 
stone group, in the basin of the Firth of ’Forth, 
contains excellent building sandstone, used in 
Edinburgh, cement-stone or clayey limestone, 
clay-ironstone, coal, and valuable bituminous 
shales. The Burdie-House limestone, made up of 
the minute “shells” of the ostracod crustacean 
LeperdUia OJieni^ var. Scoto-BufdUjalemu^ but 
containing abundant fish-remains, belongs to this 
series. iLalso contains many and varied masses 
of lava, chiefly basalt, felsite, and porphyrite, and 
several varieties of tuff. 

Calcination originally signified the heating of 
a metal or compound in order to produce a metfillic 
oxide. It is xiow employed to denote not only this 
process, but also any heating in suitable furnaces 
which effects the expulsion of some constituents of 
the substance heated. In the case of ores the 
calcination is generally for the purpose of expelling 
Sulphur, water, or carbonic acid. 

Calcite, from the Latin oalw, lime, the chief • 
mineral form, of calcium carbonate (CaCOg), which 
substance being dimorphous also crystallises in the 
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prismatic system, and is then known as aragonite 
(q.v.). Calcite occurs in several hundred distinct 
crystalline forms belonging to the rhombohedral 
or hexagonal system, of which the chief are the 
soalenohedron or dorj-tooth ^par and the obtuse 
rhomboiux'lron, the primary form which can be 
obtained from all the others by cleavage. It also 
occurs in stalactites, stalaghiites, and other massive 
forms. AVlien ];>ure it is transparent, colourless, 
and vitreous, with a, specific gravity of 2-7, and a 
hardness winch is 3 in the scale. This form is 
known, from the source of the finest crystals, as 
Iceland apar ; or, from the exceptionally wide 
divergence of the ordinary and extraordinary rays 
of transmitted light, as doubly -ref racting sjJar. It 
is used as a polariser in the Nicol’s lorism (qw.). 
Calcite is frequently tinted red, yellow, brown, or 
grey from the presence of impurities, Fontainebleau 
liwestone being a A’ariety crystallising in rhombo- 
hedra, but opaque from the inclosure of (>5 per cent, 
of sand. xVlmost all the forms yield a white streak. 
Before the blowpipe calcite is reduced to quick- 
lime (CaO), and glows intensely, the carbon- 
dioxide being driven off. Even with dilute acids, 
such as ordinary vinegar, it effervesces freely from 
the escape of the same gas. Limestones, many of 
which are made up of animal remains, are merely 
impure massive forms of calcite. When earthy 
they are known as clial,h (q.v.) ; when in small 
rounded concentric granules, as oolite (q.v.) ; when 
capable of taking a, polish, as marble (q.v.). Many 
of these latter forms are entirely made up of small 
crystals, and are then termed saceliarold marble. 
Limestones are largely burnt into quick-lime, 
and impure varieties that contain clay furnish 
what is termed “hydraulic cement” which sets 
under water, and are therefore known as eenmit- 
wtone. 

Calcium (Ca; atomic weight, 39*9), a metallic 
element, which, although its compounds are very 
numerous, abundant, and widely distributed, is 
only obtained by difficult chemical processes. 
When prepared it is a yellowish metal of specific 
gravity 1*58, very ductile, decomposing water 
rapidly, and readily tarnishing by exposure to air. 
It closely resembles barium and strontium (q,v.) in 
its properties. [Alkaline Eaeths.] Many of its 
comjpounds are very important in the manufactures 
and arts. Its oxide CaO is lime, and is obtained by 
heating the carbonate GaCOg, which forms the 
different varieties of limestone, chalk, and marble. 
Lime unites with water to form a hydroxide 
Ca(OH) 2 , which is then known as “slaked lime.” 
Bleaching powder (q.v.) is a compound of calcium 
with oxygen and clilorine. Its ft^ioride CaEg occurs 
native as Fluor spar (q.v,), and occurs associated 
with other elements in tourmaline and other 
minerals. The sulphate CaS 04 forms the mineral 
anhydrite (q.v.), and united with water constitutes 
seleniie, gypsum, und. alabaster (q.v.). From these, 
by heating, “piaster of Paris” is obtained. Its 
silicate, CaSiO^, is a prominent component, of glass, 
and occurs native as mollastoroite. phospliale, 
CajPgOft, is the principal mineral constituent of bone, 
and occurs also as the mineral apatite. The 
43 


sulphide, CaS, from its power of shining in the dark, 
is known as Canton's phosphorus. 

Calculating Machines are those designed 
to perform automatically certain mathematical 
processes such as athlition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, or division. I'he earliest known is that of 
Pascal, invented in]t)42,aiid capable of peilorming 
addition and subtraction. Since that time many 
such machines have been designed, as a general 
rule cumbrous, complicated, and liable to derange- 
ment. Thomas’s machine of 1850, modified in 1883 
by Edmondson, gives very satisfactory results, 
performing multiplication and division of large 
numbers with great facility and accuracy by the 
mere turning of a handle. One turn of the handle 
when the instrument is arranged for the multiplica- 
tion of a number, exposes that number to view, 
each digit on a small dial. A second turn exposes 
the number multiplied by 2, and so on for further 
turns. In fact, one turn is necessary for each unit 
in each digit of the multiplier: thus to multiply 
any number by 621, nine turns are necessary. For 
division, which process is simply the reverse of the 
additive process of multiplication, a turn of the 
handle is required for each unit in each digit of 
the quotient. It is equally easy to perform with 
decimals. The noise created by working the 
instrument is rather tiresome, but there is no 
doubt of its utility in many cases of tedious arith- 
metical calculation. Babbage’s famous machine, 
the actual outcome of the theoretical design of 
which is now j)reserved in the South Kensington 
Museum, was intended to effect calculations of very 
great complexity, but failed. [Blide-eulb.] 

Calculus. Concretions of solid matter some- 
times develop within the body ; some constituent 
part of a secretory or excretory fluid, whether from 
being present in undue quantity, or from some other 
cause, fails to be eliminated in the dissolved con- 
dition, and gradually accumulating in the solid 
form constitutes a calculus or stone. Thus the 
ducts of the salivary glands may be blocked by a 
salivary calculus, concretions may form in the 
gall bladder constituting biliary calculi or gall 
stones, and last, but by no means least, a urinary 
calculus may develop either in tlie kidney or in the 
bladder. 

Urinary calonli may be composed of several 
different substances. The stone may be originally 
developed in the bladder, and iii that case is usually 
composed of triple phosphate (ammonio-rnagnesian 
phosphate), layers of which substance are deposited 
as the result of alkaline fermentation in the urine. 
Or the stone may in the first place form in the 
kidney, and subsequently descend into the bladder ; 
such calculi are usually made up of uric acid (or 
urates) or oxalate of lime. The two last-named 
substances are rendered insoluble by undue acidity 
of the urine, while triple phosphate is deposited, as 
already indicated, as a consequence of undue alka- 
linity. It is thus easy to understand how it comes 
about that a urinary calculus so often consists of 
superimposed layers of differing , chemical composi- 
tion. The nucleus of the stone consists, for example, 
of uric acid, formed in the kidney as the result of 
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u?i(lne acidity of urine ; after a time the calculus 
pa.sses down the uref.er and reaches the bladder, 
there it sets up inflammation (cystitis), and, as a 
consequence of this, the bladder contents become 
alkaline. This changed reaction causes deposition 
of pliospliates which accumulate, forming a layer 
extermil to the nucleus of the stone, and thus what 
is called an alternating calculus” is produced. 
Ifrinary calculi may be fomned in rare instances 
of other substances, e/j, cystin, xanthin, carbonate 
of lime. The causation of stone in the bladder is 
enveloped in considerable mystery. The deposit of 
layers of mixed phosphates, consequent upon the 
infiauimation in cystitis, is, of course, well under- 
stood, but it is by no means so clear why the uric 
acid and oxalate of lime calculi are formed. Stone 
in the bladder is more common in men than in 
women, and more usually met with at the extremes 
of life than in x^soplc of middle age. It is cer- 
tainly associated with locality ; in jmrts of India, 
for example, calculus is of common occurrence. 
The symptoms arc pain, increased frequency of 
micturition, and the passage of blood in the urine. 
The jjain is especially felt, as a rule, at the end of 
micturition, when the wall of the bladder contracts 
upon the calculus ; in some instances but little pain 
may be experienced, particularly if the calculus be 
large. The advent of cystitis brings with it a fresh 
group of symptoms, and the kidneys themselves 
may later become involved as the result of the 
bladder mischief. The presence of a calculus 
being suspected by the surgeon, he proceeds to ex- 
plore the bladder by means of a sound. This in- 
strument is a metal rod of suitable shape, which is 
passed down the urethra, so that one end projects 
into the bladder, while the other is held between the 
surgeon’s lingers. Contact between the stone and 
the end of the sound, striking the stone as it is called, 
is the only indubitable evidence of vesical calculus. 
In the treatment of urinary calculus much has 
been thought and written on the subject of solvents. 
Practically, when a stone has oiice formed the only 
cure is its removal by surgical operation. Either 
the bladder is opened [Lithotomy], or the stone is 
crushed in the bladder, and the fragments washed 
out and so removed, [Lithoteity.] 

Gall stoms are usually composed of cholestenn 
or of bile pigment. They occur most commonly in 
women of middle age, but their mode of origin is ill 
understood. G-all stone colic is caused, as a rule, 
by the expulsion of the calculus from the gall blad- 
der. The stone may reach the duodenum, and 
travelling down the intestinal canal, be removed 
from the body ; or it may set u]) inflamraation and 
give rise to serious trouble. Grail stones are some- 
times removed trcjin the gall bladder by surgical 
operation. [Cholkcystotomy.] 

CaXcoIus, Du'pkekxtial and Integbal, two 
of the liigluT brancluis of pure mathematics, with 
very far-reacliing apjpiications in all branches of 
exact physical sci<inc(^ I'lieir introduction may be 
said to date from the time of Newton. They relate 
essentially to infinitely simill qimntities, :and their 
ratios. Leibnitz came to certain of the facts of the 
deferential calculus by the method of infimtesUmUr 


i.e, by studying the small quantities themselves. 
Newton arrived at the same facts by the method of 
JiuxionSi i.e. by studying the limiting values of the 
ratios of these small quantities. To exemplify 
what is meant by infinitesimals and their ratios, 
we may consider a square with side of gi\’en 
length. The area of this square depends on the 
length of the side, that is to say it is a fmiction of 
the side, and if the length be altered the area will 
alter to a definite extent. If the side is increased 
by a very small quantity, the area will only increase 
by a very small quantity; and an infinitesimal 
change in one corres]ponds to an infinitesimal 
change in the other. But the small increase in 
area is seen geometrically to be a rectangle of 
length, equal to twice the length of the side of the 
square, and of width equal to the small increment 
in the side. Hence the ratio of the increment of 
the area to the increment of the side must always 
be twice the length of the side when these incre- 
ments are taken infinitely small. This ratio is 
known as the drfferential coefficient of the area of 
the square with regard to the side, and might be 
called the rate of change of area when the side is 
chosen as our independent variable quantity. So 
similarly we have the limiting ratio in the case of 
a cube with regard to its side always as three 
times the area of one face. For any function of 
any variable there is always a definite differential 
coefficient with regard to that variable, and this 
differential coefficient is known as the derived 
function. It is in the province of the differential 
calculus to obtain such derived functions from the 
primitive, whereas the integral calculus supplies us 
with the primitive when the derived function is 
given. The latter is, therefore, the inverse process 
•of the former, and requires the recognition of a 
derived function as corresponding to a certain 
primitive. To effect this recognition considerable 
change of form is sometimes at first necessary. 
Sometimes the integral cannot be solved on account 
of its form being entirely unlike any of the standard 
derived functions, and new realms in pure mathe- 
matics are opened up by the study of these new 
forms. [Function, Vabiable.] 

Calcutta, capital of British India, in the 
province of Bengal, is situated about 80 miles from 
the sea on the east bank of the river Hooghly, a 
branch of the Ganges, and navigable up to the "city 
for large vessels. On the opposite side of the river 
is the town of Howrah, connection with which is 
maintained by a pontoon bridge. The river frontage 
is about 4-1- miles, and the breadth of the town about 
2 miles, the whole covering an area of nearly 8 
square miles, hemmed in between the river and the 
circular road — a s^jacious way that marks its limits 
on the landward side. The southern part, or 
British quarter of the city, is occupied with well- 
built brick houses, in striking contrast to the 
northern or native portion, which is for the most 
part built of mud, bamboo, and such slight materials, 
with narrow and badly-laid streets. Between the 
fashionable quarter and the river is Fort William', 
largest fortress in India, covering 2 square 
miles,, and with accommodation for 15,000 men. 
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Other leading features are the Maidan Esplanade, 
.■called tlie Hyde l^ark of India, the Strand, an 
extensive quay running’ along the river bank for 2 
miles, and the public edifices, among which may be 
noted the GovcTninent House, built 1799-1804 by 
the M'arfpiis Wellesley at a cost of £1,000,000. The 
town is well supplied with liltered water from the 
Hooghly, excellently drained, lighted by gas, and 
traversed by trams. It is also abundantly supplied 
with educati(mal institutions, among which, besides 
a. m.iiversity on the same pattern as the London 
University, are Bishop Wilson’s, tlie Presidency, 
Mohammedan, and Sanscrit colleges, and other 
developments of civilisation. From its position, 
and as the terminus of several railways and canals, 
Calcutta is the largest trade emporium in Asia. 
Its chief import is cotton, and among its exports 
the leading are opium, jute, grains, tea, raw silk, 
and gunny bags. It has also various industries, 
carried on, ho we vei*, chiefly by natives in their 
houses. 

Caldecott, EANdolph, aidist, was born in 1846 
at Chester, and made a reputation, after removing to 
London, as a skilful worker in water-colours and a 
clever illustrator of humorous books. He made 
his first hit in 1875 by his illustration of selections 
from, Washington Irving’s works under the title of 
Old Ckristmas. In 1«S77 appeared Bracehrldge 
Hall, and in 1878 the series of X'^icture books on 
which his fame chiefly rests began with Jolm 
Oiljmi and The Home that Jack Bwili, He also 
illustrated Mrs. Corny ns Carr’s North Italian Folk, 
Mr. Blackburn’s Breton Folk, and Mrs. Ewing’s 
Baddy Barn in's Borecote. He was a frequent con- 
tributor to Punch and the Graphic. His health 
giving way, he sought to recover it by change, and 
died in 1886 in Florida. 

Calder, Sie Robeet, baronet, a distinguished 
British naval officer, was born on July 2nd, 1745, 
and, entering the navy, assisted, in 1762, in the 
capture of the rich register ship Herndone in the 
Mediterranean. He subsequently served in the 
West Indies as a, lieutenant, and in 1780 was made 
a post captain. In 1794 he commanded the Theseus, 
74, in Lord Howe’s fleet, but was not fortunate 
enougb, having been just previously dispatched 
with a convoy, to be X)resent at - the victory of the 
Glorious First of June. In 1796, in the Victory, 100, 
he became captain of the fleet to Sir John Jervis, 
and, as such, participated with honour in the battle 
olf Cape St, Vincent on February 14th, 1797. For 
this service he was at once knighted, and in the 
following year he received a baronetcy. On 
February 14th, 1799, he was promoted to be rear- 
admiral, and in 1801, with jjart of the Channel 
fleet, was dispatched in pursuit of Rear-Admiral 
Gantheaume, who had escaped from Brest. He did 
not, however, succeed in catching him. In 1804 he 
became vice-admiral, and on July 22nd, 1805, being' 
then again in command of a squadron in the 
Channel, with fifteen sail of the line under his 
orders, met a combined Franco-Spanish fleet of 
twenty sail of the line. In spite of his inferiority 
he gallantly attacked the enemy, and succeeded in 
capturing the Sam, Hafael, 84, and the Firme, 74. 


Having been, nevertheless, blamed for not further 
pursuing his advantage, Sir Robert demaiuie.d a 
court-martial, which ultimately declared tliat he 
had not done his utmost to renew the engagement 
and to take or destroy every ship of the enemy. 
This neglect was att ributed to an error in judgment, 
and the vice-admiral was, in consequence, severely 
rep)rimanded. Public opinion, when it had had 
time to cool, recognised that the conclusion was 
not just. Caider’s victory was indeed a real victory, 
and, in the view of many, it was more important in 
its political and strategical than even in its material 
results. In the middle of 1810 this gallant oilicer 
became oommander-in-chief at Portsmouth, and 
on July 31st of the same year he reached the rank 
of admiral. He died at liis seat at Kelt, near 
Bishop’s Waltham, on September 1st, 1818. 

Calderon, Philip HeBxMogenes, painter, was 
born in 1833 at Poitiers. After studying in London 
and Paris he became a contributor to the Royal 
Academ.v in 1853, his first picture being By 
Jhikylon's Waters. He was elected R.A. in’ 1867, 
exhibiting in the same year at the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition, where he won the first .medal 
awarded to English art. In 1887 he’ was appointed 
keeper of the Royal Academy. His subjects are 
mostly historical. 

Calderon de la Barca, Don Pedeo, 
dramatist, was born in 1600 at Madrid. When only 
14 years of age he had written his third phiy. In 
1625, however, though he had received high com- 
mendation for his essays in poetry, he joined the 
army, serving with distinction in Milan and the 
Netherlands. In 1636 he was appointed master of 
tlie revels at the court of Philip) IV., and in 1637 
created a Knight of the Order of Santiago. After 
a further period' of military service he, in 1651, 
entered the priesthood, becoming chaplain in 1653 
in the archiepiscopal chorch of Toledo. In 1663 
he was appointed chaplain of honour to the king, 
and enjoyed the emoluments of other offices. 
During all these years he continued to write poems 
and plays. Among the iDieces he left are 95 autos 
sacmvieniales, outdoor plays for the festival of 
Corpus Christi ; 200 has, preludes ; and 100 
saynetes, farces. He died in 1681, and is now 
regarded a.s the greatest dramatist that Spain has 
produced. 

Calderwood, David, divine and ecclesiastical 
historian, was born in 1575, it is said, at Dalkeith. 
After studying at Edinburgh he became minister of 
Crailing, Rox&irghshire, in 1604, and distinguislied 
himself by his opposition to James VI.’s design of 
establishing episcopacy in Scotland. In 1617 he 
was imprisoned on a charge of contumacy and then 
banished. Withdrawing to Holland, he there 
published in 1623 his Altar of Baviascus, In 1625 
he returned to Scotland, and became in lh'40 
minister of Pencaitland, Pladdingtonshire. He was 
one of the committee appointed in 1643 to draw up 
the Blrectory for Public Worship In Scotland. 
His chief work was the History of the Mrk of 
Scotland, which was published first in 1678 and 
then by the Woodrow Society in 1842-49. Pie died 
in 1650. 
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Caldwell, SniBEx.TAMiy, a British naval officer, 
born about tlie year 17-12. entered the navy in 1756, 
and became a. lieutenant in 1760, a cominancler in 
1762, and a post -captain in 1765, He. served in 
1781 under A<laural Koiiipenfelt, and in 1782 under 
Kodney in tbe West Indies. In command of the 
Agauiemiion be took part in the actions of April 9th 
and 12th in that year. He wan made rear-admiral 
in 1798, and was one of the fla^ officers present at 
Lord Howe’s victory of the Glorious First of June, 
1794. He afterwards commanded in the West 
Indies. In 1799 he attained the rank of admiral, 
and, having been made a G.C.B. in 1820, he died in 
the following year, being then nearly at the top of 
the ffiig-officens’ list. 

Caledonia, the name by which the territory 
nortli of the wall of Antoninus, which stretched 
between the Firths of Forth and Clyde, was known 
to the Homans ; now used to designate Scotland 
in poetry. 

Calodonian Canal stretches in a north- 
easterly direction across Scotland from the Irish 



Sea to the Korth Sea. Its length is 60 miles, about 
40 of which are occupied by natural lakes. It was 
begun in 1803 under Telford, and completed in 
1823. It cost upwards of £1,300,000. Its locks 
number twenty-seven. 

Calendar (Latin CaXendo', the first day of the 
Roman month), an orderly division of time into years, 
months, and other periods in accordance with the 
phenomena attending the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies. At a, very early period a solar year of 36*5 
day.s was in use among the Egyptians, But among 
other nations the changes of the moon first suggested 
Tlio idea of a regular division of time, and, when 
the year was introduced, it was made to consist of 
12 months of 29 or 30 days. The discrepancy 
between this lunar year and the solar year soon 
hccanie manifest, and attempts wmre 'made to 
rejiuuly the defect by inserting at fixed internals 
an additional or “intercalary” month. Thus the 
Jewish yea.r consisted of 12 months of 30 and 
29 days alleniately; an additional month was 
introduced in 7 out of every 19 years, and over and 
above this one or two days were sometimes added, 
'I’he Attic year also contained 12 months of SO and 
29 days alternately ; it was consequently llj days 
.shorter than the solar year of 365 days 6*hoiirs,and! 
in 8 years the difference amounted to 90 days. 


This led to the introduction of a cycle of 8 years, 
three of which contained an intercalary month. 

, But as the exact length of the solar year is 365 days 
' 5 hours 48 minutes 4,9 seoond.s, this cycle contained 
about lA bour too much. The difference was ad- 
justed by a new cycle of 19 years, attributed to 
Meton (432 B.C.), The ear]ie.st Roman year, the 
“ Romulian,” is said to have been divided into 10 
mouths, containing in all 304 days. It was super- 
seded cluring the period of the kings by a lunar 
year of 355 days. The intercalary system was 
adopted at Rome, but very inefficiently applied, till 
45 B.C., when Julius Cassar instituted the Julian 
calendar. Adherence to this system was enforced by 
the Romans throughout their empire ; it passed Irom 
them to the Christian states of Europe, and, except 
for the reform introduced by Pope Gregory, has re- 
mained unchanged up to the present time. Cmsar 
assigned to each month the number of days which it 
still retains, and made allowance for the additional 
6 hours by adding an intercalary day at the end of 
February in every fourth year Qnsacxtlle or leap 
\ year). But, as in the case of the Athenian 
I cycle of 8 years, the year was estimate<l at about 

11 mins. 11 secs, more actual length, and by 1582 
' had ad\'anced 10 days beyond its original starting 

point, the vernal equinox falling on the 11th instead 
of the 21st of March. In that year, accordingly, 

; Pope Gregory XIII. enacted that the days between 
the 4th and 15th of October should be omitted, 
and what would have been the 5th became the 
15th of the month. To jorevent a repetition 
of the error, he also enacted that the first year 
of a century should be reckoned as leap-year 
once only in the course of 400 years. Thus 1700 
' and ISOO' were not leap years, but 2000 will be one. 
The new style was immediately adopted in Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, and the Roman Catholic portion 
of the Netherlands, and in the next two years in 
those parts of Germany and Switzerland which 
acknowledged the authority of the Poj)e. Religious 
prejudice retarded its acceptance by the Protestants 
of Germany, Switzerland, and the Netherlands till 
1700. England retained the old method of compu- 
tation until 1752, when, by an Act of Parliament 
passed in the preceding year, 1 1 days were omitted, 
the 3rd of September being reckoned as the 14th. 
The reform also made its way into Sweden about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Russia and Greece 
still adhere to the old method, and the difference 
between their calendar and ours is now 12 days, 
our 28th of May is with them the 9th of June. 

The Mohammedans employ a lunar year of 354 
days, but during a cycle of 30 years they eleven 
times add a day at the end of the year, so that the 
number of days is then increased to 355. It of 
course follows from this arrangement that the 
beginning of their year does not correspond with 
any fixed point in the course of the solar year. 

During their first revolution the French adopted 
a new calendar, the use of which was decreed by 
the Convention in 1793. The year was divided into 

12 months of 30 days each, which received their 
names from the most striking aspect of Nature at 

: the rime of their occurrence. The first, TTndemiaire, 
, began on the 22nd of September, the last day of 
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Fructidor fell on the Kith of tliesamt; month ; there 
was thus a surplus of 5 dayvS, which were devoted 
to the observance of great national fHes. This 
system was abolished by Napoleon on the 10th of 
Nivose. year of tlie Kepiiblic XIV. (December 31, 
ISOo). 

Calendering, a cornp.nion of the word cylinder- 
ing, is the process of finisliing* textile fabrics for 
sale, imparting to them a lustre and polish, which is 
technically termed “ glaze.'’ Before calico or cotton 
cloth can be printed (<i.v.) it has to be calendered, 
an even surface being tinis produced, the irregulari- 
ties of the weaving and the rounded threads being 
flattened down. A calender 1ms been compared to 
the domestic flat-iron, and the old-fashioned mangle, 
.for its work is similar. The complicated geared 
machine, however, bears no resemblance to either. 
It consists of a series of cylinders, superimposed in 
a vertical iron frame, and with the poressure regu- 
lated by screws and levers. UTiese cylinders, or 
rollers, have not only to furnish pressure, but fric- 
tion, heat, and moisture as required. They are, 
therefore, arranged on different plans, and the 
nmterials of which tiiey are made may either be 
metal, cotton, or compressed paper, which will 
not warp nor split under the alternating influences 
of heat and cold as wood will do. A “ three-bowl ” 
calender usually has its middle cylinder of metal. 
Such a machine is used for dressing gauzes, muslins, 
and lawns, which are passed betw'een the cylinders 
cold. In another calender one of the rollers may 
"be heated with steam, or gas, or a red-hot iron placed 
within it, the heat being necessary, for example, to 
put a finish or a glaze to paper. In silk moires the 
water surface is obtained by the medium of the 
calender. To produce imitations of leather for 
bookbinding engraved bowls are employed in com- 
bination with paper cylinders, the one fitting accu- 
rately into the other. Calendering’ is also resorted 
to by jute and linen manufacturers, steam laundries, 
and the makers of indiarubber, to roll their material 
into sheets. The chief centres of the industry are 
in Manchester, Glasgow, and Dundee. 

Calends, or Kalexps (from a word meaning 
to call), tlie first day of the Eoman month on 
which the feast days and unlucky days, on which 
no business might be done, were publicly pro- 
claimed. The dates in the latter part of tlie Roman 
month are reckoned backwards, counting inclu- 
sively from the calends of the next month : thus, 
September 20 is “ the twelfth day before the 
calends of October.” The “ ides ” (so-called be- 
cause they divide the raontli) are on the 13th or 
loth, according to the month, the “ nones” on the 
5th or 7th, i.e. nine days before the ides, counting 
inclusively. Dates between the calends and nones 
are counted backwards from the nones, between 
the nones and ides backwards from the ides. As 
the Greek calendar has no calends, “to pay at 
the Greek calends (said by Suetonius to have 
been a favourite colloquial phrase of the Emperor 
xlugustus) meant not to poy at all. 

Calendula, a genus of the Compositm belonging 
to the sub-order Tulmllfione^ and the type of the 
tribe Calendulem, It has a nearly flat common 


receptacle, two or Ihrce rows of lingnlate female 
ray-florets, and male disk-,florets. The genus in- 
cludes animal and percmual forms, rnostjy natives 
of the Mediterranean region, with strong-smelling 
yellow or orange .tlowors, and is said to derive its 
name from the fact tliat some species is in flower 
on the first day or c.'dends of every mouth. The 
inflorescences of C. qlHelnalis, the common garden 
Marigold, are used in honueopathic and domestic 
medicine, and to adulterate satfron. 

CallioxLn, John Caldw^ell, statesman, was 
born in 1782 in Abbeville co., Carolina. After 
graduating at Yale College in 1801, he studied law 
and began to practise in 1807 in his own neighbour- . 
hood. Succeeding in his profession, he enibarked 
upon politics, serving in the State Legislature 
during the period 1808-10, and entering Congress 
ill 1811. He was Secretary for MTir in Monroe's ' 
cabinet 1817'-25, Vice-President of the Republic ‘ 
1825-31, senator in 1831 and 1815-00, and Secretary 
of State 1814-15. In 1828 he had lieen a candidate 
for the Presidency, and in 1831 liad issued his 
Doctrine of State Itighis^ in which he maint^line^l ' 
that the constitution was merely a treaty, and that , 
any state haxl a right to withdraw from its ; 
conditions. He believed in slavery, regarding it as s 
an institution that conferred blessings on all ? 
concerned with it. His chief work is a Treatise oih \ 
the Nature of Gomnimcnt. He died in 1850 at \ 
Washington. . j 

Cali, a town of Colombia, South America, is i 
situated on the western slopes of the Andes near I 
the river Canca. I 

Calibration of an instrument means the de- | 
termination of the meaning of its readings. A [ 
galvanometer needle may he deflected SO'" by an [ 
electrical current passing through the instrument ; 
its calibration enables us to specify what is the [ 
measure of this current. If the measure is ex- j 
pressed absolutely, in ampferes or other definite [ 
units, the calibration is called absolute. If only ! 
the comparison of the magnitudes of the currents * 
that will produce definite effects is afforded, the 1 
calibration is termed rclatire. It is of consider- ! 
able importance in most physical measuring in- 1 
struments. I 

Calibre. The diameter of the bore of a small- i 
arm or heavy gun. The calibres of the chief ; 
modern British firearms are as follows : — 
rife: *303 inch. Gum: 111-ton, 16*25 inch ; (>7-ton, ; 

13*5 inch ; 45-ton, 12 inch ; 29-ton, 10 inch ; 22-ton, | 

9*2 inch ; 14-tori, 8 inch ; 5-ton, (5 inch ; 10-cwt., 5 ' 

inch ; 26-cwt., 4 inch ; 20-pounder (12 cwt.), 3*4 
inch ; 12-pr. (7 cwt.), 3*0 inch ; 9-pr. (6 cwt.), 3*0 > 

inch; 7-pr. (3J cwt.), 2*5 inch. Quiclifirhif} gum : ;■ 

100-pr., 6 inch ; 45-pr., 4*7 inch ; 9-pr., 2*6 inch ; 6- ; 

pr,, 2*24 inch ; 3-pr., 1*85 inch ; and 1-pr., 1*46 inch. : 

Calice, or Calyx, is a term used to denote J 
certain cup-like portions of animals and plants, | 
Thus, among Corals (q.v.) the term is applied to [ 
the upper part of the skeleton of a single indi- [ 
vidual; among Crinoids the Calyx is the crown i 
mimis the arms. The Calyx usually contains the s 
chief viscera. [ 
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Calico Printing is the art of applyina- 
ohoimeals and colours to the surfaces of textile 

0 aruV,' of a permanent 

ch.ii.K.tu are produced. As practised in Europe, 

dolm’, nf '-a of the highest 

^ -il n'p 1 it ^"°'!\edge and mechanical 

nu. V, sV) i 1 '’V primitive 

centni i ^ '! i ‘ -T'^optod in the East for 

in f't.i- ' '3 nre there still in operation, 

f r tl o tC manufacture of chintz 

1 util 7vt“ ? largely 

rtnrortsi’i thisoountrv 

,11 ’ r rh t , 1 - P™hibiting the wear of 

fo it wed , .'^toteoevor. This measure 

17011 imposition of a very lieavy duty in 

f'l : t took its name from 

m-t wa.s in full 

Its principal secrets, as the imiininv 
covm-mgs prove, were, however, known to th^ 
Ej, V2>1i. ns 111 the day.s of the Idiaraohs. In India 
carved hand blocks, one for cacli tint, are to this 
ay omjiloyed by the liaudioraftsinan to imprint 

Stuffs has always been iii the lirilliancv of their 
Indrf ' 1 ■-'T,'!" 1'"'' *1“" *'*o iirinting. 

imni f- ■ nri of oo«on 

mauufaehiros, the coin]iet.ition of llnnohester 

having been too severe, and Lancashire and 
UiLsaow remain the centres of calico-printin- in 
England, in both districts the art beiiii hrS 
introduced in the early part of the last century^ 

In Manchester it was established in 17()3-.5 but 
nearly a hundred years earlier (1()76), when cotton 

S?.E 2 “Xi too?'*'* 1 ? 

Grey calico, or cotton cloth, has in this countrv 
Ki ornamentation by sino-ein^ 

and bleaching. In block-t^rinting the pattern i*5 
sycamore wood, and bv^means of 
Ler^inf^ block: to imprint 

diametey’ fre s,ib,tltutd Ts“‘^ f 

i£5S5»rHsSlsaH 
-Si^sSS£:= 

a moi-dant which if p ^ °kemioal agent called 

funii.sli ( jther mordants 1 

uetimcs they are put on together. The 
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mordants require to be tliickened with white flour 
potato starch, and otlier sub.stauces by which thev 
are rendered soluble and converted into a dh-trin 
similar to gum arabic in its properties. Hil prf 
paration is to facilitate printing. Varying depthi 

tlm lUTOdant regulating tiie quantity of 

tne moidaiit, and with one dye solution, and with 
different mordants, or mordants of different 
strengths, the full ]mttem of, say, ten coW, s^ 
fai as the pinting goes, .may be completed at one 
opeiation in the machine, each colour or shade 
having Its own cylinder and mordant box. " ' 

niaohino consists of a lara-e 
cushioned central drum, or bowl, and against tlS 
the engraved cop, per cylinders are pressed, an end! 
lass blanket ijassing between the bowl and all the 
cylinders. Each c,yliuder is maintained in position 
by means of radiating mandrils, wliicli also supnort 

ilurt revolves a wood cloth-ooveied 

loller, w iicli takes up the mordant and distributes 

°f fke engraved copper cylinder 
yith which it is cojistantly in contact The 

blankltaiKl 

With <i back cloth, receives the impression of nil 

Uvo sharti blades of steel, one called thrldoS' 
doctor, its work being to shave off the excess of 
colour, or mordant, which is left on the S™ed 

V •'" ’ tbe “ lint doctor ” 

which keeps the cylinder free of all imSes 

thrcySni^rrot 

o&if 

0 ler to fix the ^^ordant thoroughly in the fibre the 

inX^ut SylLrefbTniTnJ of""’ 

rollers between';vhirth;’;^lor 

hanSn/ta^tte a£ to perform."^L*?he 
4r®dfeengagecHS^.whi^^^ 



a weak bath nf on r passed through 
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wliicli are prevented from becoming entangled, and 
are made to take the dye equally during the hour 
and a half or two hours they remain passing in and 
out of ’ the liquor. The dye-liquor is heated by 
steam. After they are removed from the beck the 
pieces are w-ell washed and boiled in order to 
‘‘ cl(;ar ” tlie colours. Before this is done the 
inor<lanted parts which have taken up the colour 
are dull-looking, whilst the portions which should 
be white are pinkish. Soaping' removes the excess 
of colour, and briglitens tlie tints. The pieces are 
made continually to revolve in becks in one 
temperature, and are washed out, squeezed, and 
rewashed, It will now be seen how madder, or its 
derivatives, is atfected differently by different 
nior<lants. Madder was at one time the most 
important of all dye-stuffs known to calico printers. 
It wms used by the Egyptians in combination witli 
alumina and ir(.)n mordants. In brilliancy and 
variety of shade and colour it stood unequalled, 
one dyeing operation sulilcing to produce x^inks, 
rods, purples, violets, x)uce, and black, all per- 
manent under the action of light and of soap. 
Alizarine is its chief colouring X3rinci].de, and since 
18(59, when a method of artificially preparing it 
from anthracene was discovered, it has been sub- 
stituted largely for the dye from the madder root. 
Ill the printing from alizarine, and from garaiicin, 
another preparation of madder, the process is the 
same. The colours given by alizarine are, however, 
not so “ fast ” as those yielded by madder. Fast 
is a term applied to those colours which resist the 
action of light, air, water, alkali, dilute acids, and 
soap solution. With the same solution of alizarine 
the alumina mordant gives red, the iron mordant 
purple, and a combination of the two chocolate. 

As the opposite of the madder style there is the 
“padding” style, in which the whole of the surface of 
the cloth is mordanted, the iiieces passing through 
a trough and between rollers. They are then dried 
and the design is sometimes obtained by “ dis- 
charging ” the colour wherever required by printing 
with citric acid or salt of x^otash, which has the 
effect, when the material has gone through all the 
intermediate stages and has reached the dye-beck, 
of preventing the colouring matter from adhering 
to the parts protected by the acid, and which 
thereuj)on show up white on a coloured ground. The 
white xcarts may receive other colours afterwards. 

Indigo, which is a very valuable dye, requires to 
be treated in a particular manner owing to its 
being insoluble in water. It can, however, be made 
soluble if put in water with green copperas and 
slaked lime, a xDrocess of deoxidation which 
changes the blue indigo into soluble white indigo. 
White indigo takes uj) oxygen with great . facility, 
and thus regains its blue. The plan, therefore, is 
to dip the calico hooked on to a wooden frame into 
vats holding the soluble or white indigo, and then 
expose it to the air in order to recover the 
temporarily lost colour. The pieces are dipped 
again and again for darker shades ; and they are 
passed through “ sours,” or a solution of sulphuric 
acid, i)ermanently to fix the indigo. Amongst other 
oxidation colours are, besides indigo, catechu, an- 
iline black, and some of the logwood blacks, which 


do not require a mordant but need to be developed 
and fixed by exposure to the air or by some 
oxidising agent. When a white device, or “ figure,” 
on a blue ground is desired the pattern is jjrinted 
with a “ resist ” whicli is removed after 

dyeing, the resist being frequently made of 
sulx^hate of zinc or nitrate of copx)er and soap, 
thickened with gum. It x^i’cvents the indigo or 
other colour from attaching itself to the parts it 
covers, and which may, if not left white, be treated 
with other colours subsequently. 

Topical colours are those which are x>rinted upon ^ 
the top of the cloth, and are fixed by the a^ction of 
steam. These insoluble xngments, such as vermilion, 
cadmilun, chrome yellow, ochre, umber, and the 
non-poisonous and less cx}iensive painters’ colours, 
in the form of a fine powder, are mixed with 
albumen and then x>i’inted. Tlie steam to which i 
the x^icces.arc afterwards exposed coagulates the ^ 
albumen and fixes the pigments mechanically. 
Ordinary steam colours are those which are fixed 
by chemical agency. When steam colours are used 
the work in many stages is much lighter than that 
attaching to the madder style. Aniline colours I 

form a very important branch of the steam depart- j 

ment. In tlie steam style the colour-boxes on the I' 

printing machine contain not mordants merely but ; 

all the iTia,terials necessary to the x^rocluction and ? 

fixing of a distinct colour or shade, so that one [ 

advantage is the direct printing at one operation, [ 

without a dyeing process to follow, and another I 

advantage is the fixing of the colours in a great \ 

variety % the agency of steam alone. Before the I 

printed calico is ready for the market a number c«f S 

finishing processes are necessary, in order to impart ^ 

a glossy and better appearance to the article. i 

Calicut, a seaport of India in the presidency \ 

of Madras, is situated on the Malabar coast. It 5 

was formerly a Portuguese colony, but since 1792 I 

has been in English hands. It gives its name to [ 

calico, and has considerable cotton manufactures. ' 

It was also the first port in India visited by f 

Europeans— by Covilham in 1486 and by Vasco 
da Gama in 1498. I 

Calif, Caliph, or Khalif, is the title borne by ; 
the successors of Mohammed in temporal and j 

religious affairs. : 

California, one of the United States of 
America, is situated on the Pacific coast. Its 
boundaries are: N. Oregon, E, Nevada and 
Arizona, S. Mexico (Lower California), and W. 
the Pacific. It covers an area of about 160,000 
square miles, being thus one of the largest of the 
states. Its surface is singularly varied. Along the 
eastern border extends the Sierra Nevada, while 
along the coast extends the coast range. Between 
these mountain ranges is the Sacramento and San . 
Joaquin valley. On the western slope of the Sierra 
Nevada is the celebrated Yosemite valley, and 
others of almost equally wonderful scenery, and 
on the eastern slope are rich mineral deposits. 

The Coast-line is high and rocky, and is nowhere 
deeply indented except by the Humboldt, San 
Diego, and San Francisco bays. These provide 
California with its best harbours. The chief rivers 
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are the Sacramento and San Joaquin, the former 
with a course of 300, and the latter of 250 
miles. It is, however, on account of its mineral 
pioducts thiit OaJilornia is chiefly interesting’. 
I hese embrace rich deposits of gold, which was 
iirst discovered liei'e in 1848, and led to an im- 
mediate inrush of settlers; quicksilver, lead, silver, 
borax, rock-salt, marble, asphalt, copper, tin, 



antimony, cobalt, and coal. Natural gas is also 
lound,^ and petroleum in large quantities. This 
state IS equally rich in the produce of its soil. 
Agricultural produce of every kind is grown on a 
large scale, and the various fruits of the temperate 
■zone flourish, as well as the orange, lemon, fig, olive 
almond, etc. The cultivation of the vine is rapicllv 
extending, and Californian wine is exported, 
^ee-keeping and wool-growing are also important 
industries. In the N. of the state are extensive 
forests of “ big trees ” {Sequoia glgantea), some of 
which tower as high as 400 feet. Its exports of 
timber, tinned meats and fruits, and many other 
important. The capital is Sacra- 
mento: the most important town is Ban Francisco, 
western side of America. 
Tn^A T. A Oakland, Stockton, San 

Vwl Marysville, Santa Cruz, and 

ban Diego I he university is at Berkeley, which 
suburb of San Francisco, and the 
Lick observatory, famed for having the largest 

miles S* of San hrancisco. Until 1847 California 
was Mexican territory, when it was ceded to the 
admitted to the Union, 
ei^ht comprises forty, and the assembly 
ifthty members, and it is represented in Congress 

In thP r of fifty counties 

tlJ Lowee C-alipoenia, a peninsula on 

.?'’*“*)*** ^"‘crica, is Mexican territory, 
an I IS separated from the mainland by the Gulf of 

m ‘r" square 

y reputed to possess minei^ 
resonrces not yet . developed, its oiief industries 


being the whale and pearl fisheries. The capital is 
La Paz, situated on an inlet of the gulf. 

California, Gulp op, an inlet of the Pacific 
Ocean, on the W. coast of America, divides the 
peninsula of Lower California from the mainland" 
Its length is 700 miles, its width from 40 to (if) 
miles. 


Californians. The aborigines of California 
form a distinct group of North American Indians 
who, despite their favourable environment, occupy 
ap extremely low position in the social scale. Coii- 
tmually encroached upon by the irresistible wave 
of white immigration, especially since the rush to 
the gold mines, they have been everywhere driven 
irom the plains to the more inaccessible uplands 
and even here they numbered not more than 7 000 
altogether m 1890. Witii few exceptions they’ are 
an indolent, degraded race, broken up into innu- 
merable tribes, or rather family groups with no 
sense of national spirit, such as has been so highly 
devdoped amongst the Dacotahs and other prSirie 
Indians. I hey spe.ak a multiplicity of idioms, 
Avhose mutua relations are very difficult to estab’ 
lish but which possess great philological interest, 
as showing the various stages of poljsynthesis in 
actual development. These languages have been 
classed in three distinct groups, with several sub- 
under :-l. Klaoiath (Lutuaini, Yacons, 
Modocs, bha&tas, Eurocs, Cahrocs and many others! 
occupying the whole of the Klamath ^"alley and 
extending eastwards into Nevada ; with sub- 
.Pomps (“ People ”), the collective name of 
several tribes in the Potter Valley ; the Ooheoumne 
and tweiitj’-five other tribes whose names mostly 
end in ntimie, in the Sacramento Valley ; and Nana 

Califomln f? the Napa Valley, North 

including Olhones, Eslenes, 
Mipacmaos, Yolos, lallnches,and many other coast 
tiibes from San Francisco to and beyond Cane 

Conception, an island to Lake Tulare, i CoddL 

of Lower California, mostly 
extinct. Besides the.se, the Shoshone (Snake) 
pf Oregon, Idaho, etc., is represented in 
y several tribes, such as the Dieguefios 

nn’d^lh® “■’f "t S. Diego, the Cahuil- 

IZ Chomehuevi in the south-east corner ; and 
fi®ythabascan family by the Hoopahs of Hoopah 

TriiaTtep Haynaggi, Tolewah, Siah, Ld 

lahahteen. Such was, roughly speaking, the oriri- 
nal distribution_ of the Calitomian aborigine“bt 
tore the ^ irruption of the white settlers. Near 
California, Lieutenant -Wheeler 
toimd (1875) some rook soratchings, which seemed 
I? . v” ™s®"!l>Iauoe to aroliaic Chinese hiero- 
gljphics. On this and other equally fanciful 
pounds attempts have been made to connect 
California with the Chinese, Japa- 
nese, _ Malays, and other Eastern people.s. Such 
theories, though very popular, are baseless, and the 
Californians must bo regarded as a.borigines in the 
^ primitive" inhabitants 

^ aborigines. The most com- 

Californian peoples wiU 
“ H.H. Bancroft's JVadve Itaces of tU 
States, 5 vols., 1875-76. 
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Caligula, Caius C/esak Augustus Geeman- 
;ICUS, Roman emperor, was born in the year 12 A.d. 
at Antiiim, and was the youngest son of Gerraaniciis 
and Agrippina. He was brought up partly among, 
the soldiers commanded by his father on the Khine, 
and nicknamed Caligula from the soldiers’ boots, 
ccil\cj(c, he wore. Succeeding' Tiberius in 37, he at 
iirst became popular by his generosity and the 
mildness of his rule. Soon, however, after an illness 
brought on l)y excesses, he became a monster of 
cruelty and lust. He carried on incestuous inter- 
course with his sister Drusilla, and while dining 
would have victims tortured and slain in his pre- 
sence. He made love to the Moon, believed himself 
to be Jove’s brother, and gave other distinct tokens 
of insanity. So unbearable did his cruelties be- 
come that a band of conspirators assassinated him 
in 41, 

Calipli (Arabic, the title assumed by 

those who succeeded Mohammed as spiritual and 
temporal leaders of the Saracens, The first two 
Caliphs, Abu Bekr (632), and Omar (634), were 
fathers-in-law ; the second, Othman (644), and the 
third, Ali (655), sons-in-law of the prophet. Ali 
was engaged in a constant struggle with Moawia, 
governor of Syria, who supplanted his son Hasan, 
and founded the dynasty of the Gmiades (661). 
He removed the seat of government to Damascus. 
Between the death of Mohammed and the fall of 
the Omiades in 750, the Saracens established an 
empire, extending from the Atlantic to the Indus 
and the deserts of Tartary. In accordance with 
the prophet’s teaching, the Caliphs allowed the in- 
habitants of the countries they subdued to choose 
between the Kom^i, tribute, and tliB smord ; those 
who accepted the teachings of Mohammed enjoyed 
the same privileges as the natives of Arabia; per- 
mission to profess another creed could be purchased 
by the payment of tribute ; those who refused these 
alternatives had to fight in defence of their 
national liberty. In their fanaticism the Arabs did 
not wait till they had consolidated their dominion 
over one country before passing on to the conquest 
of another. Syria and Persia were attacked simul- 
taneously in 633. The forces of the Emperor 
Heracliiis were defeated by Kalid near the river 
Yermuk (634) ; Damascus surrendered in the fol- 
lowing year ; and after the submission of Jerusalem 
(636), Palestine as well as Syria owned the so- 
vereignty of the Caliph. The presence of Omar at 
the siege of Jerusalem is worthy of remark, as the 
Caliphs seldom took an active part in their foreign 
conquests. Between 633 and 651 the Arabs over- 
ran the whole of the vast Persian dominions ; Yez- 
digerd, the last of the Sassanides, was driven be- 
yond the Oxus, and finally slain by liis faithless 
Turkish allies. The town of Cufa was selected by 
tlie Caliphs as the centre of their dominion in the 
East. Their territory’' in this quarter was after- 
wards extended by the conquest of Transoxiana 
under the Omiad Caliph Walid I., in 705. The 
subjugation of Egypt, undertaken by Omar in 638, 
was rendered easier through the aid of the Christian 
sect of the Copts, who were jealous of their Mel- 
ohite adversaries, and eager to throw off the yoke 


of the Efi-stoni emperors. After taking the ancient 
city of Memphis, Omar’s lieutenant, Amr, marclied 
against Alexandria, which, ow'ing to its strong 
position between the Mediterranean and the lake 
Mareotis, was able to maintain a. stnb))orn resist- 
ance, and was more than once retaken by the 
Byzantine lieets. In (>47 Oihmar sent an army 
across the Libyan desert whicli advanced almost as 
far as Carthage, but no further attempts were 
made in this direction till the reign of Moawia, 
when Okba penetrated to the Atlantic, and founded 
the city of Kairwaii (south of the modern Tunis), 
as a centre from wdiich further conquests might 
be carried on. The internal dissensions of the 
Caliphate retarded the progress of tlie >Saracen 
arms in Africa ; some of their conquests were 
lost, and it was not till 69K that Carthage^ fell into 
their hands, after a severe coiitlict with tlio forces 
of the Eastern empire. Even after this date the 
country was overrun by the Berbers, but by 709 
the Saracen dominion had been firmly o.^Jtablished 
along the southern border of tlie Mediterranean.. 
Meanwhile, Constantinople had been uiisucccissfully 
attacked during the reign of Moawia (673) ; the 
attempt was repeated by Soliman and Omar 11. 
(716-18), but the Saracen fieet was almost annihi- 
lated by the Emperor Leo the Isaurian. In 710 a 
favourable opportunity for attacking the Gothic 
kingdom of Spain was afforded by the treachery of 
Count Julian, governor of Ceuta, who was engaged 
in a conspiracy with the sons of Witiza, a preced- 
ing king, against his successor, Koderio. The con- 
quest occupied three years, at the end of which the 
Goths had been driven into the north-western 
corner of the Peninsula. The treatment to which 
the conquerors Musa and Tarik were subjected by 
Soliman on their return to Damascus affords a 
striking example of the policy pursued by the 
Caliphs towards their too successful lieutenantSi ’ 
The conquest of Spain was followed during the 
reign of Hisham by that of Septimania or Langue- 
doc, but the threatened overthrow of the Frankish 
monarchy was averted by the victory of Charles 
Martel at Tours in 732, and in 755 the Saracens 
were finally driven out of Spain by his son Pepin. 

In the middle of the eighth century the Arabs 
had reached the zenith of their glory as a great 
conquering power. The succeeding period is one 
of much external magnificence, beneath wliich 
lurked the elements of corruption and decay. It 
opens with a division of the empire into two 
entirely separate and independent states. The 
contests of rival candidates for the caliphate had 
hitherto been decided after a short and shai-p 
struggle, but so vast an increase of territory 
rendered it impossible for a single ruler to main- 
tain his authority over a people divided into 
innumerable sects, each of which could put forward 
its own claimant to the seat of Mohammed. In 
750 Merwan IL, the last of the Omiades, was 
defeated on the banks of the Zab by Abul Abbas, 
who represented the descendants of Abbas, 
Mohammed’s uncle. He attempted to exterminate 
the rival family, but Abder Kalirnan, grandson of 
Hisham, escaped to Africa, and after obtaining 
succour from the Berbers, founded in 755 the Omiad 
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<\yiia.sty of Si)ain. About 7()2 Bagdad, built by 
IViaiisur, «()i3 of Abul Abbas, became the capital ol: 
the eastevu ca,li]jhate. Amid the splendours of 
this city Ids successors gave themselves ■ up to a 
life of iuxurious j-elinciiient, and the period of the 
early Abbassldes is tlie most glorious in the annals 
of Arabic art, philosophy, and literature, The 
lust of conquest withstood for some time the 
eiiervatiug inliuence of an elfemxnate civilisation. 
Mariui al Kashid (78B~80i)), Mamun (813-33), and 
Motasim (833-42), carriecl war and devastation 
through the provinces of Asia Minor, and threatened 
('oustantiiiople. But Mamun drained the life 
Ivlood of Mohammedanism by suixporting the 
Persian scL'ptics who disputed the inspiration of 
th(3 Koran. The Arabs were furtlier outraged by 
the appointment of Persians to the command of 
armies, and Ingli olhhx'i.s of slate. The same line of 
policy wa.s pursued lyv his sueccssors, and it proved 
fatal to the iiitegrily of the empire. Motasini 
institul('d a, bodyguard of 70,000 Turks, who under 
Wathcik (<Sl-2-7j and his successors obtained the 
complete control of affairs, s(3tting up and pulling 
flown (Jaliphs at their will. During the remaining 
four centurii's of its existence the eastern Cali- 
lihale was a, .scene of ever increasing aiiarchj" 
and confusion. It would bo impo.ssible to enu- 
merate all the .sects and dynasties which at 
varioH.s times exercised a greater or less degree of 
sovereignty in regions nominally subject to tbe 
Caliph. The only method by which the ruler 
at Bagdad could hope to curb these dangerous 
adversaries was that of inviting the assistance of 
some powerful tribe on their borders, who made use 
of the opportunity to carve for themselves an 
empire out of his dominions. The Soffarides, who 
had made themselves independent in Korassan, 
were in 898 vanquished by Ismail Samana, king of 
Bokhara, who had invaded their territory at the 
request of the Caliph Motaded. The Samanades 
soon showed themselves as troublesome neighbours 
a.s the Soifarides had been. In order to conciliate 
the Turks, Radi (934~40) created the office, of 
Emir-al-Oinra, and into the hands of this minister 
he resigned all his temporal power. Even this step 
did not save him from ruin, for in 945 Bagdad was 
taken by the Buvidcs or Dilemites, who came from 
the neighbourhood of the Caspian. Both the Caliph 
and his vizier now lost all political influence, 
though the former was still regarded as the spiritual 
head of Islam. During the eleventh century the 
Gaznivedes spread themselves from Afghanistan 
over Persia and a portion of northern India. They 
were overthrown by the Seljnk Turks, who had in 
1055 expelled the Buvides from Bag'dad. 

After the division of the empire in the eighth 
century the eastern Caliphs lost all influence in the 
Hohammedan countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean. In 823 Crete Wiis conquered by a band of 
Andalusian pirates, who kept possession of the 
island till it was retaken by the Emperor Nikephoros 
Phokas. During the ninth century the Aglabite 
dynasty, who liad established themselves at 
Kairwan, overran a great part of Italy, 

.(846), which was saved by the* energy., 'of' 
Pope Deo IV., and in 878 completed their con^riest 


of Sicily by the capture of Syracuse. This line of 
Caliphs was in 909 overthrown by Obeiclalla, the 
representative of a dynasty which claimed to be 
descended from Ali and Mohammed’s daughter, 
Fatima. The Fatimites or Shias fixed their 
residence at Mahadi, near Kairwan ; in 970 they 
gained possession of Egypt, where they founded 
Cairo and continued to rule till they were over- 
thrown by Saladin in 1171. Meanwhile the vigour 
of the Macedonmn Emperors Nikephoros Phokas 
(963”73) and John Tzimiskes (973~()) had enabled 
them to recover the Byzantine dominions in Asia, 
which had become split up) into a number of small 
Saracen states. But they never won back Syria, 
which was held by Fatimite Caliphs till the Turks 
conquered it during the latter part of the eleventh 
century. 

The court of Cordova, the capital of the western 
Caliphate, rivalled in magnificence that of Bagdad, 
especially daring the reign of Abd-er-Rahmaii the 
Third (912-61). The Omiades came to an end in 
1031, but the title of Caliph was retained by their 
successors, the rulers of the Moorisli d 3 uiasties of 
the Almoravides and the Almohades. 

The Abbassides continued to reside at Bagdad 
till 1258, when the city was sacked by Hulaku, the 
grandson of Jenghis Khan. They then sought 
refuge in Egypt, where, under the protection of the 
Mamelukes, they retained their spxiritual authority 
till 1577. Their title then passed to the Sultan of 
Constantinople. 

Calisthenics, or Callisthenics (from Greek 
words meaning heauty and strenytli') a sort of gym- 
nastic exercises, usually performed by school-girls 
in a class, often with poles and rings, and involving 
rhythmic muscular motion. 

Calixtus, the name of three Popes. Calixtus I. 
was Bishop of Rome from 217 to 224, when he was 
martyred. He is said to have been originally a slave. 
Calixtus II., previously Guido, Archbishop of 
Vienne, was elected pope in 1119, succeeding 
Gelasius II., who had been expelled. Calixtus III. 
was chosen in 1168 as anti-pope to Paschal III. 
The title Calixtus III. was also assumed by 
Alfonso Borgia, elected pope 1455. 

, Calixtus, Geobge, theologian, was born in 
1686 in Sleswick. In 1614 he became professor of 
theology in Helrastedt University — an appointment 
that he was in danger of losing when, at the 
religious conference of Thorn, in 1645, he was 
accused of apostacy. He wrote against celibacy, 
and advocated the amalgamation of Catholics and 
Protestants on the hasivS of the Apostles' Greed, 
which he strove to show embodied facts common 
to aU Christian sects. 

Calla, a genus of Oronticbcem^ to which the 
well-known liicltwrdla ceiliiojnea^ the white aruxn 
or trumpet lily, was formerly referred. 

Callao, the port of Lima, in Peru, is situated on 
the Pacific coast. It has good harbour accommoda- 
the entrance to which is sheltered by the 
istoEd of San Lorenzo. Its exports are wool, sugar, 
si^ie, cotton, copper, bark, hides, guano, and 
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iiitnites. This last was diminished in 1880, when 
Ch:li annexed tlie nitrate deposits. In 1746 the 
old town was destroyed by eai'tbquake, with loss of 
life and serious damage to shipping. 

Callcott, J(.)Tix Wall, composer, was born in 
176{> at Kensington. He wms a pupil of Handers* 
and in 18t){i pulilisliod his Musical Grammar. He 
was particularly celebrated for his glee compo- 
sitions, and ranks among the most eminent in the 
British s(diool of music. He died in 1821, near 
Bristol, while insane. SiR AUGUSTUS Wall 
Callcott, brother, ^Yas born in 1779 at Kensington. 
After entcu’ing tlie Eoyal Acarlemy as a student, he 
devoted his attention to portrait painting, but 
been, me known as a landscape painter. In 1806 he 
beca.me A.R.A., in 1810 K.A., and in 1837 was 
knighted. He died in 1844. 

Callernisli, a village and district of Scotland, 
is situated on the W. coast of tlic island of Lewis, 
and is remarkable for its circles of standing stones. 
The chief one is 42 ft. in diameter, and is coin- 
loosed of stones from 10 ft. to 13 ft. high. The whole 
structure of which this circle is part is cruciform in 
shape, and its extreme dimensions are 408 ft. by 
130 ft. 

Callich.th.ys, a genus of small fishes of the 
family Siluridm (q.v.), with twelve species, from the 
rivers of tropical America, flowing into the Atlantic. 
The mouth is small, with a pair of barbels, which 
are united at the base, on each side ; head covered 
with bony XDlates, body with similar protection in 
two rows on each side. The eggs are deposited in 
nests made of leaves, which the male and female 
guard in turn. In the hot season, when the rivers 
dry uj), these fish bury themselves in the mud, and 
they are said to be able to make their way across 
the land to other water. 

CallimacIiTLS, Greek poet, flourished about 
250 B.C., was born at Gyrene, Lil3ya. He taught at 
Alexandria, where he became principal librarian of 
the Alexandrian Library. Though he is reported to 
have written numerous pieces, very little of his 
work is now extant, viz. about seventy epigrams 
and six hymns. He was greatly admired by the 
Roman jioets Catullus, Ovid, and Propertius, 

Calling tlie Plaintiff. A x>laintiff whose 
evidence is insufficient to establish his case can 
voluntarily withdraw from it. The crier of the 
court, on being so directed, “ calls the plaintiff,” and 
if neither he nor any one else appears for him, he 
is non-suited, the jurors are discharged, the action 
is at an end, and the defendant recovers his costs. 
It is equivalent to a non-suit, and the plaintiff 
can commence another action. [Koh-Suit.] 

Callionymns. [Dhagonet.] 

Calliope, one of the muses, who presided over 
eloquence and heroic poetry. The name means 
“ sweet-voiced.” 

CallisthLenes of Olyntlius, philosopher and 
historian, accompanied Alexander the Great to 
India. He incurred Alexander’s displeasure, and in 
328 B.o, wms executed on a charge of treason. Very 


little of his writing.s are extant, and the Ilktory of 
the Actions of Alexander ascribed to him is believed 
to belong to a later period. 

^ Callistratns, orator, an Athenian, is said by 
his eloquence to have inspired Dcmosthene.s. Pie 
symxDaPhised with the >SiJartans, which led to his 
execution. 

Oallot, Jacques, engraver, was born towards 
the end of the KJth century at Nancy. About 1012 
he became a piqril of Tliomassin’s at Rome in 
drawing and engraving. At Florence he gained a 
1‘eputation by his etchings, and w'as patronised by 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany. Invited later to Paris 
by Louis XIII., he executed etchings of the .siege 
of Rochelle for that monarch. Ho designed and 
executed some 1,(500 jiieces during his astonishingly 
active career, among which the Miseries of War, a 
series of eighteen jdates, and the Gyjwcs are 
XXirticiilarly famous. He died in. 1035 at Nancy. 

CaUuua. [Heatheb, Ling.] 

Callns. [Fracture.] 

Calmet, Augustine, historical writer, was horn 
in 1672, in Lorraine. In 1689 be joined the order 
of the Benedictines, becoming the head of several 
mona.steries in succession. He compiled voluminous 
works, among them a Covvmmtary on the Bible, 
Historical and Critical Dictionary of the Bible, 
History of the Bible and of the Jews, and a 
Universal History. Pie died in 1757 at Paris. 

Caine, an English market town in Wiltshire, 
and until 1885 a parliamentary burgh, is the centre 
of the famous Wiltshire bacon-curing industry. In 
the 10th century a meeting was held here by St. 
Dunstan on the subject of celibacy among the 
clergy. The floor of the meeting house gave way^ 
and all St. Dunstan’s opponents were precipitated 
to the ground. 

Calomarde, Don Francisco Tadeo, Duke, 
statesman, was born in 1775 at Villel in Aragon. 
Under P’erdinand VII. he acquired a xjosition of 
great power, and favoured a reactionary policy, 
re-opening the monasteries and shutting up the 
universities. He was instrumental in reviving the 
Salic Law, whereby Christina was excluded from 
the throne. During the queen’s regency at the 
time of T'erdinand’s illness and death in 1833, he 
was susx)ected of intriguing with the Carlists, and 
having already excited the hatred of the nation, he 
was obliged to flee. He sought refuge in France, 
where he died in 1842 at Toulouse. 

Calomel, a chloride >of mercury, HgCl, which is 
found native, hut is chiefly obtained by heating 
mercurous sulphate with common salt, Hg 2 S 04 4- 
2NaCl =: 2HgCl -f Na 2 S 04 . It is a white powder 
with a slight yellowish tint, which can be easily 
sublimed ; crystallising after sublimation in prisms 
of sp. gr. 7*2. It is insoluble in water, and is 
blacfened by ammonia (hence the name, laxHo- 
melai). When used for medicinal purfioses great 
care has to be taken to completely free it from 
accompanying corrosive sublimate (q.v.)* It is 
used in the manufacture of lotio nigra (black 
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wa!?h)> iin<^-ucnt.iiiii hydravg-yri siibchloridi. 

It is an impcn-taiit ingredient of Plummer’s pill, 
and is nenv not iurrequently administered by fumi- 
gation. [Paths.] C’aloniel is eornmonly used as a 
jairgative, and is saitl to be a cliolagogue. It may 
be ns{‘rl as a means of bringing the system under 
the intlueiuio ot mercnry, and was in former days 
nincli employed in coniLination with opium in the 
tr(‘atineut of inliainmation. 

Calonne, Charles Alexander de, statesman, 
was born in 1734 at Douai. Studying at Paris, and 
applying himself to the practice of the law, he in 
1783 succeeded Manrepas as controller-general of 
the treasury. By his reckless administration, 
which was designed to secure the favour of the 
courtiers and men of power, ho was obliged to 
increase the bunlens of taxation upon the people, 
’.riiis led to a crisis, and in 17fS(> he advised the king 
to simniion the Assembly of the Notables. The 
Assembly met in the following year, and Calonne's 
financial statement was such that he was deprived 
of ofiice. Tie nfilred to England until 1802, when 
Bonapa,rte gave hi]n permission to return to France. 
Here at Paris he died in the same year. 

Calorescence, a term given by Tyndall to the 
change of the invisible dark heat rays into luminoiTS 
heat rays. A beam of liglit may be passed through 
a solution of iodine in bisulphide of carbon, so as 
to filter off all hut the dark heat rays, which will 
pas.s through unaltered. These maybe concentrated 
to a focus by a lens and made to incandesce a piece 
of platinum placed there. The platinum will then 
give out bright heat rays, thus effecting the trans- 
formation of noii-lurninous to luminous heat, which 
means increasing the frequency of vibration of the 
etlier-waves. [Ether, Heat, Light.] 

Caloric, the name given by the old philosophers 
to the subtle, imponderable fluid that heat was sup- 
posed by them to be. 'Hiq caloric thenri/th^t heat 
is a substance held its ground until this century. 
It stated that a hot body was one in which *a 
temporary union of the substance of the body with 
caloric had taken place, and that the more caloric 
in the body the hotter it became. To explain the 
fact that nibbing makes a body warm, it was sup- 
1 jus(m 1 that such rubbing had the effect of squeezing 
out the caloric as wa-ter from a sponge ; but Count 
Kumford showed that there was no limit to the 
amount of heat that could be obtained by rubbing 
two pieces of metal together, an effect evidently in 
opposition to the caloric theory. Also Davy pointed 
out that two pieces of ice when rubbed together 
could be readily made to melt, thus actually giving 
out heat and yet possessing more than at first. The 
concliihions arrived at by these and similar experi- 
meiii-s both_ qualitative and quantitative are that 
the heat given to a stationary body is to be 
nioasured by the amount of energy expended on it, 
and that heat is only a change in the form of this 
energy, probably kinetic or moving energy of the 
mol (italics thenusclves. The term caloric is still 
ocGfisionally used in a popular sense to represent heat. 

Calorimeter, an instrument for measuring 
quantities of heat, the name of which is a rCliO of 


the old caloric theory. The type of instrument 
generally employed involves the measurement of 
heat by observation of the rise in temperature of a, 
known mass of water when the given amount of 
heat is presented to it. It is often difficult to make 
the correct allowance for loss by radiation or con- 
duction. Favi’e and Silberman’s calorimeter 
employ's mercury instead of water, and indicates 
the amount of heat by the amount of expansion of 
the mercury. The meas the 

heat by the amount of ice it will just liquefy. 
[Heat.] 

Calottistes, or Kegiment be la Calotte, a 
club of wits in Paris during the first half of the 
eighteenth century. The story is that in 1702 
some young officers were one day ridiculing various 
noted persons, when one of the company who had 
a headache excused himself on the ground that he 

was wearing a cap (calotte) of lead.” “ Who has 
not some cap to turn his brain ? ” replied another, 
and on this suggestion a society was formed with 
military titles, which used to send mock commis- 
sions, often couched in extremely free language, to 
various distinguished people, admitting them to the 
“ Kegiment of the Calotte ” on the ground of some 
alleged folly or eccentricity. The Kegent, Louis XV., 
and Voltaire were among the recipients. The 
“ regiment ” lasted for about half a century, and then 
died out, but an imitation of it has existed at various 
times in the French army, in the shape of a kinci 
of court of honour, more or less recognised by the 
authorities, among the officers of various regiments. 
The word is also used for the small skull cap worn . 
by priests, and may have sometimes covered a con- 
temptuous allusion to the priesthood, 

Calotype Process, a photographic process by 
means of which a negative is obtained upon paper. 
It was patented by Dr, Fox Talbot in 1841. The 
process depends on the sensitiveness to light of 
silver salts. Good paper is first brushed over with a 
solution of silver nitrate (100 grains to the ounce), 
and dried. It is then floated on a solution of potas- 
sium iodide, by means of which silver iodide is 
formed on the paper. It is then made more sensi- 
tive by brushing over with, first, a saturated solu- 
tion of gallic acid, second, a solution of silver nitrate 
(60 grains to the ounce), with a little acetic acid 
added. The paper is then ready for exposure in a 
camera, in the same manner as ordinary plates. 
After exposure it may be left to develop in the 
dark, or the development hastened by means of the 
gallic acid and silver nitrate used in sensitising. 
It is then washed, fixed by hyposulphite of soda, 
again washed and dried. It is finally waxed, to 
make the paper translucent, when it can be used 
as a negative to produce jiositive prints. It is 
needless to state that all the operations of sensi- 
tising and development should be performed by red 
or yellow light only. , 

CalovixLS, Abraham, Luthcrmi controversialist, 
was born in 1012, at Mohnmgen, Prussia. He hehl 
various professional appointments in Germany, and 
never ceased to attack the theological doctrines 
diflEered from his own orthodox Lutheran 
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views. Among his chief works are, St/stevia Locoriim 
TlmlogicoTum, BUdia IllmPnitcb,' and Historia 
Syncretistioa, He died in 1680 at Wittenberg. 

Caltagirone, a city of Sicily, in the province 
of Catania, is one of the wealthiest places in the 
island, and is the seat of a bishop. Its industries 
embrace pottery, terra-cotta figures, and cotton. 

Caltlia, from the Greek halathos, a cup, the 
name of a sinall genus of marsh plants, belonging 
to the buttercup family, of wdiich the one British 
species, (1 2 )aJnstris, the marsh marigold, is the 
best known. They are natives of cold and tempe- 
rate regions, and are characterised by having 
regular, cup-shaped flowers made up of five round- 
ish petaloid sepals (golden-yellow in (I 
no petals, indefinite stamen's, and a ring of folli- 
cles. The yellow perianth, with no green sepals, 
at once distinguishes them from the buttercups. 

Caltrap, Calteop, Galtrap, or Cheval- 
TBAP. This last rendering (though not the most 
generally accepted form of the name) is a ready 
explanation of the term. Caltraps are by no means 
. unfrequent charges in heraldrj^ and 
were made of iron, each with four 
points so placed that whichever way 
\ the instrument might lie upon the 

V ground one point would be always 

CALTEAF. erect. They were formerly used in 

warfare, and thrown in the wa.y, to 
prevent the enemy’s cavalry pursning an army 
on its retreat. When the point is bloody it is 
termed “ embrued at the point.” The caltraps in 
the compartment standing upon which the supporters 
of the Earl of Perth are depicted, with the motto 
“ Gang warily,” are said to be borne in commemo- 
ration of the defeat of the English — due in a large 
measure to the use of these weapons— at the battle 
of Bannockburn. 

Calnmlba. The dried root of an African tree, 
Jateorhiza Calumba, The pharmacopoeial prepara- 
tions are an extract, infusion, and tincture. They 
arc largely used in dyspepsia. 

Calumet, a kind of pipe used by the Xorth 
American Indians for smoking. The bowl, is 
usually ina-de of soft red soapstone, and the stem 
is profusely ornamented with feathers and beads. 
It is used symbolically as the emblem of peace : if 
the calumet is accepted wTien offered it is a sign 
of peace, if rejected it is a sign of war. 

Calvados, a French department in Lower 
Normandy, is bounded on the N. by the English 
Channel, east by Eure, S. by Orne, and W. by 
Manche. Its surface covering an area of over 
2,000 square miles, comprises extensive plains and 
fertile valleys. Along the coast is a dangerous 
ridge of rocks called Calvados, after the Salvador, 
one of the vessels of the Spanish Armada wrecked 
here. From this circumstance the whole depart- 
ment was named. Its chief rivers are theTouques, 
Orne, Dives, Seulles, Divonne, and Tire ; and, chief 
towns, Caen, Bayeux, Falaisc, Honfleur, Lisieux, 
and Trouville. Its iDrincipal products are coal, 


marble, firestone, corn, and fruit, Kich pastures 
also abound, cattle, sheep, horses, and hogs being 
reared. 

Calvaert, Dents, painter, was born in 1555 at 
Antwerp, where he studied landscape painting, 
removing subsequently to Bologna,. Here lie 
opened a school, among the pupils of which were 
such celebrated men as Guido and l)omenic‘hino. 
The special merit of Calvaert’s pictures is the 
power of grouping and colouring tliey exhibit. He 
died in 1619 at Bologna. 

Calvary, anglicised from Caharia, the term 
used in tlie Vulgate to translate the Hebrew 
(rolyotJta, a skull, is the name applied to the scene 
of the Crucifixion, usually identified with a small 
hill on the N. side of Jernsalem. It is also used in 
Koman Catliolic countries to denote an eminence 
on which three crosses — the Saviour’s and the 
thieves’ — are erected in memory of the Cruci- 
fixion. 

Calverley, Charles Stuart, versifier, was 
born in 1833. He was the son of the Rev. Henry 
Blaydes, who took the name of Calverley in 185^ 
He graduated at Cambridge in 1856, and was called 
to the bar in 1866, but an accident prevented him 
from following the legal profession. His fame 
mainly rests on two small volumes, Verses a%d 
Tramlatiom, 1862, and Fly Leaves, 1872. As a 
humorist he was unrivalled, and his translations 
from the Latin into English, and English into 
Latin, display a rare classical scholarship. ' He died 
inl88L 

Calvert, George Henry, author, was born in 
1803 in Maryland. The versatility of his genius is 
shown by his works, which embrace comedies, 
essays, poems, tragedies, translations, and works 
on leading English poets, and on Goethe. 

Calvin, John, reformer, was born in 1609 at 
Noyon in Picardy. Dedicated early to the Church 
by his father, who held certain ecclesiastical offices, 
he at the age of twelve was appointed to a 
chaplaincy in the cathedral church of Noyon. The 
income from this benefice enabled him to take up 
his residence jn Paris, where he became the pnpil 
of Mathurin Cordier. Thereafter for a while he 
studied law at the University of Orleans, where he 
was led, through Pierre Robert Olivetan, a relative 
of his own and the first translator of the Bible 
into French, to study the Scriptures. He soon 
became dissatisfied with his former religious views, 
and by 1529, having previously resigned his cure, 
he came back to Paris a decided adherent to 
Protestant doctrines, and had soon to fly for refuge 
from the persecutions that were then raging. In 
1536 we find him at Basel, where he brought out 
the first edition of his Christianas llsllgionis Irsti’- 
tutio. In the autumn of the same year he joined 
Farel at Geneva, where the Reformation was 
established, but the strict morals he enforced led 
to a reaction, and in 1538 both he and Farel were 
expelled. Retiring to »Strasburg, Calvin resumed 
his theological studies, and in 1639 max'ried Idelette 
de Burie, the widow of a converted anabaptist. 
Beoalled to Geneva in 1541, he succeeded in getting 
his plan of church government accepted, and 
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became tim central autJiority in the city. His riMd 
lule and intoJ Grant disposition is exemplified by 
Ins hnitnl treatment of Servetus, who, though an 
old fnend ot his own, was yet burnt alive by him 
h' regarding the mystery of 

the inmty.^ In loCl Calvin’s health began to break 
down, and m b, (54, lus infflnence nndiminished, he 
addition to the Christianrc Relir/miis 
In.^tUutw already mentioned, his chief widWs 
A eaesutate llefornianclm JEacleskc, In 
JSonnn- Icstamcntum ConmentarU, and In Lihrum 
Lrcncseos Conimentarii. 

Calx, a term originally applied only to lime, but 
inany metallic oxides being formed by lieating ores, 
m a snmlar manner to the formation of lime from 
limestone, the name was extended to any metallic 
Qxido™calx ot lead, etc. The term was largely 
used 111 this sense during the last century, but is 
chemical or metallurgical 

North American 

thi gardens and forming 

the t.v pc ot the order Uaycantlmcece, Tliey have 

ilowcrs 111 winch the indefinite narrow sepals and 
rS arranged in a continuous 

h as Carolina Allspice, 

and C ouudentahs is a native of Carolina. The 

A^vicl " ^ tonic in 

Calyciflorae, a sub-class of polypetalous Him 
tyledons, named from the insertion ^of the petals 

tell wwf recepticiilar 

t^b^» Th* termed the -calyx- 

tube. iliis insertion may be perigynous or 
epigynous acoordiug as the tube il foil ToL or 
adherent to, the ovary. Among the leadino’ fimilips! 
m the sub-class are the Lef/uminosr^, Iloscwem Sax}- 
fm(jac.e(o, Cmssulacere, and Unibemferte. 

Calycophoridae, a family of the SiphonoDhom 
pe agio, free-swimmirig, colonial HydCz^a* the 
polymorphism of the zooids, is. the specialisation 
sjooids to serve different kinctions is 
oaiiied to a very marked degree. ’ 

CalydoixiaH Soar, in Greek mytholoo*v the 

hTSv*0f‘V“'“'T“ l^S-wa!.te 

he had omitti Calydon, beemse 

eveirtinllvsI'Vin Iw Artemis. It was 

evcnuiaiiy Slain by Meleager, son of Glneus. 

known genera of 
iBiLOBirEb. It ooonrs e.spooially in the Silurian 

“th^ ‘Cn o BO common 

Greek mythology, was a danshter 
ti dwelt in the islaii of Ogfrif on 

which niysses was wrecked. She threw bv her 
clnirms a spell over the wily Greek, who was in 
duoed to remain with her. ‘At last after a nerS 
of seven yeans, lie was enabled to tear himself 
.Calypso herself dying of grief at his deZZe 

doml envelope or whorl of rh* 
perianth,, which is generally greeli and often LSy 


externally, serving mainly a protective purpose. In 
other oases it is petaloid in texture and colour as 
in especially where the corolla is absent" 

as in Daphne, Clematis Caltlia, and Anemone. It 
then serves to attract insects to the flower 
hairs may serve to exclude crawling insects which 
imght steal the nectar without effecting fertilisa- 
tion. I he leaves of the calyx, which ''are callod 
sepals, have a broad base, simple outline, entire 
margin, and acute apex. They are usually ihree in 
number among Monocotyledons and five amono* 
Dicotyledons, and may be either distinct (polH^e- 
palons) or oolierent from intercalary growth be'low 
them (pamosepaloKs). If not adherent to the ovary 
the calyx IS turned mferior ; it adherent, superior 

mJJilfhl f ‘T Po^fy>»'»‘etric or moLsvin'. 

mine, the most striking forms of the latter type 
being those that are spurred or ealcarato. sucli ks 
those of the larkspur, Tropceolum, and Pelarnonium 
In daraticm the calyx tnay be caducous, 
poppies, faUuig as the flower opeas ; decidumle^ n 
the cherry, falling with the petals and stamens after 
fertahsation ; nr remaining in the fruit 

cent 01 shrivelling, as in the gooseberry and 

fllZli p-owing larger arouiid the 

iruit, as in the winter-ciierry. 

^ fitted on to a revolving shaft so 
f against a rod bearing 

th^rnd produce am alternating motion of 

rendered complex by 
making the circumference of the cam irregular ‘ 


Cam, or Granta, a river of England risp«! in 
Essex, and after a course of about "40 miles ioms 

of c2Xidge. nametothetou-ii 

ot Jacques Regis de, Duke 

of Parma, was bom in 1753 at Montpelier. Brono-ht 

imrterVhr'Si'® various iudioial offices 

under the National Convention, whose right to 
condemn the king he denied. As pre.sident of the 
Committee of Public Safety, in 1794 he helped to 
bring about peace with Prussia and Spain. His 

the'^SoMte“'f® suspicion tk 

the advocates of extreme measures, and in 1796 he 

*1° Withdraw from the presidency of 

Bnim "^^* 1 ®’'' '•evolution of the IStli 

Biunumre (9th November, 1799) he was appointed 

of Nnno?Z!'' h “f served the interests ; 

pmWr? } ’ establishment of the 

1 pire, Im was made Aroh-Chanoellor, and in 1808 ' 
Duke of Parma. In 181(5, for having shared n the ^ 
pecution of Louis XVI., he was finished C ^ » 
‘® ’■®*"™- His Profid: de • 

Hambay, a town of India and 

bead of the Gulf of Cambay. Formej'ly it wa« -i 
fioimshmg port, but the difficulties in the way of 
h®'''® '’®®^y- Hs Chief exiiort.s 

ornaments. The 
in (Juzerat, covers an area of about 
360 square miles. 1 be gulf is shallow, and stretches 
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inwards for about 80 miles. Its tides run as high 
as 30 feet, leaving the bottom almost dry at low 
water. 

Camberwell Beauty, a rare and irregularly 
distiubuted British butterfly, known Vamesm 
amtiopc. It is of a brownish puce eolour, with a dull 
white band on the hinder margins of the wings. 

Cambium, from a Latin word meaning to 
change, is a name which was originally applied to 
all those tissues in plants which, retaining the 
protoplasm in their cells and their originally thin 
walls, are capable mf undergoing cell-division and 
thus growing. These are now collectively called 
(q.v,), the term cambium being restricted 
to that ring of meristem that occurs between the 
wood (xylem) and bast (phloem) of exogenous 
stems, i.e. those of gymnosperms and dicotyledons. 
This ring is partly to, or formed within the 
fibro- vascular bundles, partly mierfmciculcur ; and 
its elements, which are often elongated, form either 
wood-cells on its inner surface or phloem-cells 
externally. The name pericmiHum is applied to 
the merismatic inner layer of the cortex of roots ; 
procamMumy to the elongated narrow cells that 
foreshadow the whole fibro-vascnlar bundle; and 
eorJi-cmiHum^ to the phellogen or merismatic layer 
of cortex which forms secondary cortex or periderm. 

Cambodia, or Camboja, a French dependency 
in Indo -China, is bounded on the north by Siam, 
on the east by Anam, on the south by French 
Cochin-China, and on the west by the Gulf of Siam, 
along which it extends for 200 miles. Covering an 
area of over- 30,Q00 square miles, its surface is for 
the most part flat, consisting of alluvial plains, 
which in the rainy season become submerged. The 
chief river is the Mekhong, and lake the Bien-Hoa. 
The principal product is' rice, which is grown in 
large quantities. Cattle are also abundantly reared, 
and gold and precious stones found. Among its 
fauna are the elephant, bear, tiger, rhinoceros, 
panther, etc., and large quantities of winding birds. 
The chief town is Bnom-Penb. Cambodia is a 
kingdom of great antiquity, and its ruins show a 
greatness that it does not now possess. Its area, 
too, was formerly larger than now, but had‘ been 
encroached on by Siamese and Anam ites to such 
an extent that Cambodia became practically a 
Siamese province, until in 1864 the French re-estab- 
lished its freedom and took it under their own 
protection. 

CambojaxLS, the dominant race in the ancient 
kingdom of Camboja, Indo-China, resembling their 
Siamese and Annamese neighbours in general ap- 
pearance, but distinguished from all other Indo- 
Chinese peoples in several particulars, and especially 
in their language, which is neither isolating, mono- 
syllabic, nor spoken with tones like the Chinese, 
Siamese, and all other members of that family. Its 
affinities seem to be rather through the Cham 
with the Malayo-Polynesian, which probably spread 
from South-East Asia over the oceanic world in 
prehistoric times. It has long been cultivated and 
written in a character based on the Pali (later 
Sanscrit), introduced by the Hindu missi-onarie$ 



(both Brahman and Buddhist) nearly 2,000 years 
ago. Under these missionaries the C'ambojaus 
became civilised, established a x^owciT'ul empire 
which at one time embraced a. great jjart of liido- 
China, and erected the stupendous mommients of 
Angkor Vat and other structures scattered in pro- 
fusion over the now deserted shoixvs of the Great 
Lake. But this civilisation was ruined by the con- 
tinual encroachments of the Annauiese ‘from the 
east and the Siamese from the west, and the king- 
dom reduced to its x^resent narrow limits in the 
Lower Mekhong Valley. The Camhojaus themselves 
have also degenerated, and are now a feeble, 
apathetic x3eople, witli little national sentiment, and 
scarcely a memory of their former greatness. Hie 
name Camboja is now little used, the inhabitants 
generallycallingthemselves and the country 

JUmer Sroc or Khmer Nocor, Still Kampushea, 
whence the (jamhor/e of commerce, occurs in old 
MBS., in the royal titles at the head of official docu- 
ments;^ it has been wrongly identified with the 
Kamboja of Sanscrit geography, which lay to the 
north-west of India ; it appears to contain the same 
root as Khmer, of which the Siamese, form is Kam-' 
men, whence Kam-puoch, Kampusli, “People of 
Kam,” from puoch— race, x^eople. At present the 
Cambojan nation numbers about 1,000,000, that is, 
800,000 in the kingdom of Camboja, and 200,000 
in the conterminous provinces of Siam, i^ee E. 
Ayrnonier, Le Caribodge, 1876, and A. H. Keane, 
Indo- Chinese and Interocemue Maces and La/n- 
guages, 1882. 

Oam'borne, a town of England in Cornwall, 
mainly devoted to the mining of tin and copper. 

Oam'brai, a fortifled town of France in the 
department of the Nord, is situated on the Scheldt. 
It is the seat of an archbishop, and among its chief 
buildings are the cathedral, in which is a monument 
to F^n^lon, a former archbishop ; thearchiepiscopal 
palace, town hall, and xmblic library. Cambrai lias 
long been celebrated for its fine linen fabrics, 
thence called It was the Camarioum of 

the Romans, and one of the chief cities of the 
Nervii. The League of Cambrai was formed here 
in 1508, and was a pact between Louis XU. of 
France, the German Emperor Maximilian, and 
Ferdinand of Spain, joined in 1609 by Pox:)e 
Julius II., against the rexmblio of Venice. 

Cambria, the ancient name of Wales, is 
derived from Cymry, the branch of the Celtic race 
to which the Welsh belong. 

Cambrian System, the name apxalied by 
Sedgwick about 1834 to the great series of slaty 
rocks and limestones in North Wales, then believed 
to be older than the Silmian of Murchison. Sedg- 
wick afterwards made three divisions, Ijower, 
Middle, and Ux:)per Cambrian, the Lower being the 
Cambrian of Murchison, the Middle being the 
Primordial Silurian of Murchison, or Upper Cam- 
brian of more recent authors, and the Upper being 
the Lower Silurian of Murchison or Ordovician of 
Lapworth. Recent tabulation of the sxxecies of 
fossils shows that there are three distinct faunas 
below the Old Red Sandstone, so that the names 
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Cambria,]!, Ordovician, and Silurian may well be 
limited by them. As tlu!s restricted the Cambrian 
rocks ot* North Wales consist of purple, reddish- 
£<rcw, and gToen slates, grits, sandstones, and con- 
glomerates, estimated at 25,000 feet thick and 
mostly imfossiliferous, though yielding altogether 
nearly 201) species belonging to 60 genera. They 
seem universally to rest, as at Bangor, unconform- 
a.l)ly upon older [AiiCH.EAN] rocks (fragments of 
which occur as pebbles in the conglomerates) and 
are very uniform in character, slates, greywackes, 
quartzites, and conglomerates, over the whole 
world. Of ten ripple- marked, sun-cracked and 
false-bedded, they have been formed in shallow 
water, possibly in inland basins. They are often 
cleaved, highly inclined, or folded. The fossils, 
considering that they are the earliest undoubted 
traces of aniinal life, are singularly varied, com- 
prising sponges, cystideans, polyzoaiis, braohiopods, 
heteropods, ptenqiotls, pelecypods, cephalopods, 
annelids, arid ostracods, though trilobites are by 
lar the most numerous. From the prevalence of 
„thci two genera of this gvo\x\i Par adoxides and 
Olem^ the Cnnibrian has been divided into two 
divisions, the Lower or Paradoxidian, and the 
Upper or 01enidia.n. The Lower Cambrian consists 
ot the Harlech and Longmynd groups of Wales and 
Shropshire, with the Barmouth sandstones and 
Llanberis and Penrhyn slates, and the Menevian 
beds, named from the Roman name of St. David’s, 
liie Lpper Cambrian comprises the Lingula Flao-s 
so mimed from the brachiopod i?mv/;n'Un 

which the gold and- copper ores of North Wales 
occur, and the ’Iremadoc slates. Igneous rocks 
are associated with them. Upper Cambrian rocks 
appear in the Malvern Hills. There is no marked 
unconformity in the Cambrian system, but a slMit 
one above it. In North America Cambrian rocks 
are divided into Acadian and Potsdam, and they 
well represented in Brittany, Normandy, the 
Ardennes, Sweden, and Bohemia, but appear to thin 
out eastward. 


CsLBiTjiric (from Camhvai, where it was originally 
^ linen, first introduced in the 

Ihth centimy. The term is also applied to a 
coarser imitation of fine cambric. 

Cambridge. 1. A town of England canit.al 
Cambridgeshire, situated on both 
ml 1 * famous university 

ot which are placed in the 12th 
Thi possesses few features of general interest, 
ine sticets, wnth some exceptions, are narrow and 
winding, and among its edices the most interesting 

for instance, 

Wn ' ; I tower one of the finest specimens of 
baxon areJntecrure known as “long and short 

bSt’ Sepulchre, 

Hnit « “Station of the church of the 

•lerusfilem, is the oldest of the 
tourroLuul elmrohes in England. Among modern 

?NS7 1 '?• Catholic ohnreh,^ built in 

wPf ‘^”1 to “ Our Lady and the English 

tm ™ I building. Cambridge fs ^ 

old towm having boon the site of a Roman station 
CmiboritmH, (races of which still remain, and S 


the Saxon town, Grantabryg-ge. Its trade is 
deteimined by its situation in an agricultur? 5 \ 
district, a,nd largely dependent upon the custom 
of the resident members of the university a 
city of The United >States, in Massaclmsetts^* k 
a suburb of Boston, from which it is seonritAri 
by the Charles river. Thoiigii one of the^ oldest 

in 1630, It is .yet well laid out with spacious 
stieets and wide open spaces. Amongst its insti- 
tutions the most important is Harvard University 
and it is a centre in the book-making trade .in 
America. For many years it was the home of 
Longfellow. 

Cambridgeshire, an inland county of Eno-- 
land,isabout 47 miles long and 30 broad, being 
thus one of the smaller counties, and covering an 
area of 820 square miles. Its surface is for the 
most part flat, and is traversed by the Cam, Ouse* 
Nene, and Larke, its principal rivers. It is an 
agricultural county, quite nine-tenths of its area 
being under cultivation, the rest being fen land 
where horses, cattle, and sheep are reared. It is 
finned for its butter and cheese, and its manu- 
tactures ane entirely related to its needs as an 
agricLiltural district. Its chief towns are, besides 
the county town, Cambridge, Ely, Wisbech, New- 

mai ket, and March. It is rich in Roman remains 

traces of camps, villas, coins, urns, etc., havino* 
been discovered. It was also the scene of 
sanguinary struggles between the Danes and the 
withstood the Conqueror 

™s'is a society 
T-inrt+ll hberal arts and sciences Iyigot- 

Chancellor, Masters, 
fmd Scholars of the University of Cambridge.” “In 

Publi? ®®’^®“teen Colleges and two 

I ublic Hostels. It is controUecI by statutes, the 

Cnn^ confirmed by Queen Victoria 

Ealli fii J legislative body, 

called the !^nate, consists of all persons ('male') 

of ’a at least, to the degree of Master 

^ equivalent one, and retain their 

names upon the University Register. They are 
® number. A vote of the 
a its meeting a Conqreqa- 

weeics^®^^®’* ra®''® than fourteen 

M ,*^®, y®ar within a mile and a half of Gre.at 

form yP 1 “^''”'^’.^*°.?®'^®'^ certain officials, 

fomi a body called the Mectora.1 Roll. Bv this 
body a (hunetl is elected, consisting of the fchan- 
vice-ohmcellor, four heads of colleges, four 
other members of the Senate. 
Every Grace offered to the Senate must be pre- 
vnmsly sanctioned by the Council. ^ 

The chief officials of the University are-— A 
a Mgh Steward, a Viee- Chaneellor] the 
nn (a court of six members, with the 
y ce-chancellor, fin- offenders no longer m Mu 
^ Orator, a TAUarian. a 

^mrary, an Ammr (to as.sist the vice-chan- 
O^r Mt foremihes), two Proctors (who, 

among other functions, are guardians of the ^blio 
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peace and of morals in the University), four Pw- 
jjroctors (their assistants), two Moderators 
pointed to conduct the mathematical examinations), 
two Esquire Bedells, attendants on the chancellor 
or vice-chancellor ; two Members, representatives of 
the University in Parliament, and sundry other 
officials. 

For purposes of giving instruction. Professors 
are appointed (generally by the University) in 
various branches of learning, with subordinate 
teachers, designated Headers, Lecturers, etc. For 
the management of different departments, the 
discussion of propositions, and the like, committees, 
cixlled Syndicates, and boards are appointed by the 
Senate ; but these must refer all matters of impor- 
tance to it for sanction. Almost all the members of 
tlie Senate and of the junior students of the 
University (persons in staitu p^ipillarii) belong to 
colleges, but some of the latter are members either 
of hostels or simply of the University. The 
imderyraduates (students preparing for a degree) 
number nearly 3,000, about nine-tenths being 
members of colleges. 

Bach college is a corporation in itself, governed 
by statutes sanctioned by the Crown, capable, like 
the University, of holding landed and other 
property. Its revenues, after the payment of all 
necessary expenses (including contributions to the 
University), are divided among the members of 
the corporation. These are (1) a Master, (2) the 
Fellows, (3) the Scholars ; the last being still m 
statu 2 ^'^f'piilari ; from these, as a rule, the Fellows 
are selected, both distinctions being the reward of 
learning. The college is governed by the Master 
and the Fellows, or certain of the Fellows. 
Students at a college who do not belong to the 
Ibundation are called Pensioners; these, of 
course, are in the majority. In most colleges a few 
students are received (on the ground of poverty 
as well as of learning) at a much reduced charge. 
These are called Sizars. Much of the instruction 
of the students is carried on within the walls of 
the colleges by tutors, lecturers, and other 
officials, appointed by their respective governing 
bodies. This is especially the case in such subjects 
as classics and mathematics. As a rule, the 
University requires from a student only certificates 
of due residence and good behaviour (given by his 
college) before admitting him to an examination. 
In certain cases, however, attendance upon the 
lectures of a University professor is demanded. A 
college has no power of conferring a degree, and 
is bound by the general laws of the University, but, 
subject to these, has full authority over its members 
in all things lawful. The University, like the 
colleges, awards scholarships, money rewards, and 
prizes, but not Fellowships. 

Information as to the early history of the 
University of Cambridge is very scanty, and much 
of it is legendary. By whomsoever and in what 
manner founded, the University of Cambridge 
appears to have been in existence early in the 
thirteenth century. Probably its development was 
gradual, and its origin was a school conducted by 
monks of the Benedictine order in connection with 
the conventual church at Ely. Thus Cambridge 
44 


may have been a place of study prior to the days of 
King Alfred, but the existence of a University in 
anything like the modern sense of the word must 
be placed much later. Idie earliest aulhentio legal 
instrument containing any recognition of Cam- 
bridge as a LTniversity is a writ dated in the second 
year of Henry III. (1217), Other religious orders 
joined in the work of education, but some colleges 
from the first were secular foundations. The 
Franciscans settled at Cambridge about 1224, the 







m- v.;": ■■ 


king’s college chapel, cambejdge. 

(From a Eiotograph hy Messrs. G. ir. Wilson Co., Aberdeen.) 

Dominicans fifty years later ; the Carmelites came 
about the middle, "the Augustinians near the end of 
the century. The University at this era was not a 
place of peace. The students not seldom were in 
conflict one with another and with the townsfolk, 
and these broils sometimes terminated in formidable 
riots, during which the buildings of the University 
and the colleges were occasionally sacked or even 
destroyed with their contents. Hence, probably, 
the paucity of early records. On one occasion a 
number of the students actually migrated for some 
time to Northampton. Gradually the University 
began to assume something of its present form, 
notably after the suppression of the monasteries, 
but the statutes granted by Queen Elizabeth in 
1570, by which it was long governed, mark, perhaps, 
one of the most important epochs of change. The 
statutes of the colleges also have been altered from 
time to time, those at prcvsent in force dating from 
or about the year 1882. Eeligious tests have been 
abolished in the case of all degrees, except those in 
divinity, and of almost all offices and emoluments 
in the University or the colleges. 

The University confers degrees in the foUowing 
subjects : — Arts, Laws, Medicine, Surgery, Divinity,. 
Science, Letters. Eesidence is not required for 
degrees in Music. In Arts, Surgery, and Laws, the 
degrees conferred are — firstly, Bachelor, and 
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secondly, M.'ister in the last, that of Doctor also. 
In Medicine, Divinity, and Music, the degrees are 
Bachelor and Doctor, but for the second subject a 
degree in xVrts must have been already taken. The 
degrees of Doctor in Science and Doctor in Letters 
are granted under certain conditions. The Univer- 
sity has the power of conferring honorary degrees. 
In' order to obtain the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts a student is required to reside within the 
precincts of the University at least three-fourths of 
nine terms. In each year are three terras. The first 
begins on October 1st, the third ends in tlie latter 
part of June. They amount at least to 227 days. 
He must also pass certain examinations. The first, 
or Prevums Exmiiination, rna-y be passed in the first 
term of residence ; the second, or (ieticral Examina- 
tion, in at least the fourth term of residence ; the 
third, or Special Examination (in some single sub- 
ject such as Chemistry, Political Economy, History, 
etc.), in the ninth terra of residence. But if a 
student wish to obtain a degree in Honours he may 
present himself, after passing the previous exami- 
nation (with certain additional papers), for exami- 
nation in one of the following subjects : — 
Mathematics, Classics, Moral Sciences, Natural 
Sciences, Tlieology, Law, History, Semitic or Indian 
or Mediasval and Modern Languages, To the result 
of these examinations the name of Tripos is given. 
The successful candidates are divided into three 
Glasses. In the Mathematical TripOsS those of the 
First Class are called Wranglers ; in the Second, 
Senior OjMmes ; in the Third, Junior Optimes. The 
examination in some of the above subjects is now 
divided into two parts, but it is not generally neces- 
sary to pass the second of these in order to obtain a 
degree. For the Bachelor’s degrees in Medicine 
and Divinity there are special examinations. There 
are examinations or other methods of ascertaining 
competency for all the higher degrees except those 
of Master of Arts or of Law, which are conferred on 
piersons, otherwise duly qualified, after an interval 
(jf three years from their first degree. 

The formal admission of a student as a member 
of the University is called matriculation. The 
nui.joriry of the students occupy rooms in their 
colleges, but not a few, with all non-coUegiate 
students, are resident in licensed lodgings. They 
may remain, under conditions, during the vacations, 
ami many students do so for part of the summer or 
Long vacation, when arrangements are made for 
instruction (in some cases by formal lecturing), or 
the services of tutors can be obtained. 

Tlie details of the methods of instruction and the 
social life of the University and colleges are too 
complicated for description within the limits of this 
article. It must sufiice to say that the college is, to 
a. largo extent, both intellectually and socially, a 
unit. Within its walls a student might receive all 
his instruction and find all his companions ; though, 
probjibly, such a case would be uncommon as 
regards the former, and very rare in respect to the 
latter. ^ Among the various colleges a healthy 
and friendly rivalry exists, as between the masters’ 
houses in a large public school. 

Almost all the academical buildings in Cambridge 
Jire on the right bank of the river Cam. Boughly 


parallel with it is one of the principal streets in the 
town, and for a considerable distance the ground 
between them is almost wholly occupied by these 
buildings ; the college gardens, fringing the water, 
being popularly termed the Eachs. This street, at 
its northern end, joins the other main street of 
Cambridge, which leads to the raihvay station. 
Along it, or between the two, most of the other 
academical buildings are situated. The following 
are the chief university buildings : — (1) The »Senate 
House, a hall for meetings and examimitions, opened 
in the year 1730. (2) The Schools, Public Library 
and Geological (Woodwardian) Museum, an exten- 
sive group of buildings, of various dates from the 
fifteenth to the present century, chiefiy occupied 
by the valuable library of the University, containing 
more than 250,000 voiumes. The geological collec- 
tion is also a very fine one. Opposite to the Senate 
House is St. Mary’s or the University church, in 
which sermons are delivered by specially appointed 
preachers, and exercises for degrees were formerly 
held. These form a group. The Selwyn Divinity 
Schools, near St. John’s College, were completed in 
1879. The New Museums are an extensive group of 
buildings, erected mainly during the present cen- 
tury. In these the departments of chemistry, 
mineralogy, botany, comparative anatomy, zoology, 
physiology, and human anatomy are accommodatkl, 
the collections in their museums being in most cases 
very fine. Certain mathematical professors and the 
professor of engineering are also accommodated. 
Close to these buildings is the Physical (Cavendish) 
Laboratory, erected about 1872, the gift of the Duke 
of Devonshire, Chancellor of the University. The 
Fitzwilliam Museum, a fine “ classical ” structure, 
opened in 1848, was erected from funds, and contains 
a collection of pictures (witli others), bequeathed in 
1816 by Viscount Fitzwilliam. A museum of 
Archaeology was erected, at no great distance, in 
1884, The Botanic Gardens are on the southern 
side of Cambridge ; the Observatory, which lies to 
the north-west, was completed in 1824. Other 
institutions connected with the University are its 
Printing Press (built 1833), and Addenbrooke’s 
Hospital. 

The colleges enumerated in the order of their 
foundation are as follow ; several, however, of these 
were constituted from one or more older institu- 
tions: (1) St. Peter’s College (Peterhouse), founded 
in 1257 ; master and eleven fellows ; buildings of 
various dates, the more conspicuous 17th and early 
18th century. (2) Clare College, founded 1326; 
master and fifteen fellows; buildings form one 
court, chiefly 1635--56. (3) Pembroke College, 

founded 1347 ; master and thirteen fellows ; an 
extensive group of buildings of various dates, but a 
large part has been erected since 1870. (4) Gonville 
and Cains College, founded 1348 ; master and 
twenty-two fellows ; three courts, parts dating from 
the 15th century, but very much rebuilt between 
1860 and 1870, ^ (5) Trinity Hall, founded 1350 ; 
master and thirteen fellows ; two courts with 
annexes, 18th and 19th centuries. (B) Corpus 
Ohristi College, founded 1352 ; master and twelve 
fellows ; two courts, one chiefly 14th century, most, 
of th^ rest 1823-7. (7) King’s College, founded 
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fellows; the chapel 
w.ih, built 144(>-lol0, most of the magnificent 
windows of stained glass were marie about 1530 of 
the other buiMuigs, one block 1724, the rest of the 

f ^ ColloW, flrsTfound^ 

tion 144S , president and thirteen fellows ■ two 
principal courts, a considerable part of the buildino-s 
dating from later half of 15th century, with 
subsequent alterations and additions. V9) St 
Catharines College, founded 1473; master and 
fellows ; one court with annexe, buildings 

lounderl 1436 , master and sixteen fellows ; three 
courts, tto chapel is part of the conventual church 
of bt. Radegund, much of it fire, 1200; of the 
builrhngs, considerable portions, eiro. 1500, with 
““'1 folditions, especially since 1869. 

fiirLn^Su ® fe'®'le<^l 1505 ; master and 

Mteen fellows; mam court erected eirc. 1510 but 

d?f» oontury, restoration of recent 

date, block of buildings at back about 1640. (12) 
bt. Johns College, founded 1511 ; master and fifty- 
six fellows; four courts with annexes; some of first 

?S6?Zt 1772, andagain about 

second court, 1599; fibrary, 
1624, rest of third court about 1670; the fourth 
conneoted by a covered bridge over the Cam, about 
183a (13) Magdalene College, founded 1519- 

master and seven fellows ; main court, partly .-m- 
1520, with ^eat alterations in ISth century, iadre- 

mr Trinity Collegeffounded 

lo46 ,. master and sixty fellows ; five courts ; the main 
court (the largest in Cambridge) of various dates" 
m latter half of 16tli century, with 
recent lestorations ; second court about 10)14, with 
library 1680 ; third court about 1825, two small 
courts across the street 1860-73. (15) Emmanuel 
J master and thirteen founda- 
tion ; one^ court with annexes, various dates 

from 1633 to 1871. (16) Sidney Sussex College 
founded 1598, master and ten fellows ; two courts 
various dates from 1596 to 1833. (17) Downing 

sfe professors, and 

bix .fellows , buildings of present century. 

. 4.1 ^^<^stels, both Cavendish College 

and Selwyn College were thus constituted in 1882 ; 
the buildings of both are modern. Ayerst Hall 
opened m 1884, is a hostel. Ridley Hall, for 
^^laduate theological students, is also modern. 

Women resident at either Newnham College or 
admitted to the examinations of 
the Univeisity and their performances attested, but 
they cannot proceed to degrees. “ LncaV’ examina- 
t7 w6w tlie University at various centres, 

1 (juniors under 16, seniors 

under 18 years of age) are admitted. Also Higher'^ 

women. The University 
* V- certificates of proficiency in various 

schools, and arranges for the 
aeiivery ot lectures m various parts of England. 

CamBuscan, a corruption of tlie name Genghis 
Hhan, used in Chaucer's 0,iterl)>imj Tales as 

“Or call np him tliat Mfc half tfiM 

Xhc story of Gamhuscan hold." ' ,j 


. Cambyses, king of the Persians and Medcs 
and son of Cyrus the Great, ascended the throne on 
the death of his father in .529 B.c. A few yeiS 

euol't.s, iiov'vevei, had far from so happy an issue 
in iigiiinst the Ammonites perished 

bVhinfself ‘^■''Pf'’*rion intoN^bia, led 

y himself, sufiered severe losses unaccompanied 

These misfo?rimes 
affected his disposition, and ho gave way to di-ssina- 
tion and ornel treatment of his lubjectsf murdering 
even his brother Smerdis. He died in 521 b.c. ^ 

Camden, a town of New Jersey, and : -i nital of 
Camden oonnty,_is situated on the Delaware river 
It stands opposite Philadelphia, with which it £ 
conneoted by various lines of steamboats. It is a 
inamifaoturing centre, having iron foiindrie.s 

woollen and cotton mills, ship-yards, etc. It is also 

pe terminus of several railways. It was long the 
home of the poet Walt Whitman. ^ 

Camden, Chablks Peatt, Eael and 

the brnTn^mr^.T" Called to 

Jie became attorney-general in 

17X9 Ristice of the Common Pleas in 

Inying been an unknown man until, in 1752, he 
successfully cMended a bookseller, William Owen 
m a charge of libel against the House of Commons’ 
He gamed great popularity through his expressed 
views of the prosecution of John Wilkes. He was 
the ludge before whom Wilkes was tried, and he 
very decisively pronounced against the course of 
the Government as altogether illegal. Created 
Baron Camden in 1765, he was in the following year 
appointed Lord Chancellor, resigning on account of 
the policy of the Government in 
fuln office as Preside 

the Council under Rockingham in 1782, and ao-ain 
mider Pitt from 1783 to 1794, the year of his death 
Meanwhile, m 1786, he had been created Earl 
Camden and Viscount Bjiyham. 

and historian, 

was boin in lool m London. Educated at Christ’s 
Hospital, St. Paul’s school, and Oxford, he in 1575 
second master of Westminster school. 

material for 

hisBritawna, a book that gives an historical and 
topographical account of the British Isles from the 
earliest times. It was published, after 10 years’ 
labour, in lo86, and was at once bought up win- 
?xnf u reputation for the author, and by 

1607 haviiig reached its sixth edition. In 1593 
Camden became head-master of Westminster 
grammar school, and in 1597 Clarencieux King-at- 
axms m the Herald Ofiice. Among his other works 
history of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, an account of the Gunpowder Plot, and a 
CO lection of the epitaphs in Westminster Abbey. 

He died in 

<-Iiisleffiurst-m the house subsequently 
Ms residence in 
S‘^Mcty,” founded in 
1838, was named in his honour. 

1 ? the collective name of five Brazi- 

ii^ tribes, who inhabit the forests between the 
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provinces of Fara and Goya z. The several tribes are 
C'ha.-, Crore-, Ma-, Pio-, and Pore-Camecrau. When 
Jose Pinto de Magnlhaes founded the settlement 
of Alcantara, on the rig-lit bank of the Tocantins, in 
1809, he contracted an alliance with the Ma- 
Ganiecraiis, by whose aid all the others were reduced, 
and have since been for the most part mansos 
(civilised). They appear to be a branch of the 
great Guarani-Tupi family, although the language 
differs greatly from Guarani. 

Camel, nny individual of the Old World genus 
Gamelus, which with Auchenia (q.v.) constitutes the 
family C^amelidie, equivalent to the modern 
Tylopoda, an aberrant group of Ruminants. None 
of the family is horned ; the usual callous x^ad in the 
iqxper jaw is replaced in the tyx:)e"genus by three, 
and in Auchenia by two, teeth on each side. The feet 
have two to(^s, eaeli covered on the iijiper surface 
only with an iiiqierfect nail-like hoof. The hinder 
surfaces of the toes, on wliich these animals walk, 
are directed downwards, and enclosed in callous 
pads (whence the name Tylopoda). The stomach 
differs from that of other Ruminants in having 
only three instead of four compartnirents, the many- 
plies, or psalterium, normally the third, being- 
absent. On the walls of the imimch are two aggre- 
gations of cells, covered at the mouth with a 
muscular membrane, in which is an oval opening, 
capable of dilatation or contraction, x3robably at will. 
In these cells the Arabian camel can store some six 
quarts of water (to obtain which the Arabs have often 
slaughtered the animal). The second stomach, or 
honeycomb bag, has very deep cells, and is probably 
also used as a receptacle for water, since food is 
never found in it after death. The home of the 
family, which dates back to the Miocene, appears 
to have been North America, whence the living 
species could easily have been derived. In the 
type-genus the muzzle is hairy, the upper lip cleft, 
and the nostrils may be closed at will, so as to afford 
X^rotection against clouds of sand or dust. There 
are callosities upon the chest and the joints, on 
which the animal kneels to rest or to receive its 
burden, and since these callosities are found in new- 
born calves, it seems clear that a modification to 
meet a certain want has become permanent. The 
camel is a huge, ungainly beast, with long neck 
and limbs, a humic or humps on tlie hack, having the 
coat scanty in the summer and long and matted in 
the winter. The true, or Arabian camel— the 
‘‘Ship of the Desert” (C, dromedaHm ') — is a 
native of Asia and Africa. It is often called the 
dromedary, but that name should be applied only 
to a swift variety used for riding, and not as a beast 
of burden. The hair is grey, with a reddish tinge, 
and tliere is a .single hump. These humps are 
accumulations of fat, which are really reserve 
stores of fooil, and the size of the hump is a sure 
sign of the aniniars condition. Camels are of 
immense value to the Arabs, who not only use them 
for travelling and carrying goods, but make the 
milk into butter and cheese, the hair into fabrics 
for clothing and tent-covers, and the skin into 
leather, while the flesh is used as food. The average 
load for a camel is about (500 lbs,, and its pace is 


from two to three miles an hour; the usual dis- 
tance covered in a day by a dromedary is about. 
100 miles, and its rate is often ten miles an hour. 
This is the species mentioned in Scrix^ture, and 
figured in ancient sculx^tiire. Napoleon cmxoloyed 
Arabian camels in his Egyptian campaign. " In 
1885 the British followed his example, and 
“camelry,” to signify soldiers mounted on camels, 
is now recognised word in the language. The 
Bactrian Camel ( i\ 'bactriamis), a native of 
Central Asia, has two humps, and is more heavily 
bui*lt than its congener, though a small race exists 
in the Kirghiz steppe. Camels are extremely 
hardy, able to subsist on anything in the shape of 
hex'bage, and to support long periods of drought 
owing to the peculiar arrangement of the stomach 
for storing watei". They are' often said to be docile 
and patient ; though some writers deny this, imd 
a recent authority describes them as “never 
tame, though not wideawake enough to be exactly 
wild.” On the other hand, instances are on recorcl 
of their harbouring resentment and taking revenge 
for ill-treatment. 

Camely ^ vessel, genei-ally of iron or steel, 
formed of two parts, and designed for raising a 
ship out, or partially out, of the water. One part 
is affixed to each side of the ship, and the camel is 
then x^uniped dry. Camels are in some X-^laoes used 
for raising ships sufficiently to enable them to pass 
river bars. They were long so employed at the 
mouth of the Y in Holland, and between St. Peters- 
burg and Cronstadt ; but, as a rule, dredging opera- 
tions and the making of canals have of late caused 
them to be dispensed with. 

Camellia, a genus of the order Ternstromiaeecd, 
or, as they are sometimes called, Camelliacets, named 
by Linnaous, after Father George Joseph Kamel, 
a Jesuit missionary in the Philippines. It comprises 
some twelve known species of evergreen shrubs or 
small trees with glossy leathery leaves and red or 
white axillary flowers, which are natives of eastern 
Asia and the adjacent islands. Of these the best 
known are Cmnellia jajmiiea, introduced by Lord 
Petre in 1739, and now largely cultivated for its 
blossoms, and Camellia tJieifera, the tea-plant. The 
tea-plants, formerly separated under a genus Thea, 
are only distinguished by superficial characters. 
[Tea.] Camellia jajmiioa seeds freely in southern 
Europe, so that many hundreds of seedling varieties 
have been raised. Camellias require a rich porous- 
son, frequently top-dressed, and a gx-eat deal of 
water wffien growing or flowering, but not much 
heat or light. 

Cameropard, the English form of the Greek 
name for the giraffe (q.v.), from its somewhat 
oamel-like figure and its spotted skin. The old 
pronunciarion corresponded to the erroneous 
formation “ Cameleopard,” now obsolete. 

Camelot, the name of a mythical city men- 
•rioned in medieval romances and by Tennyson. 

Cameo, a precious stone, generally onyx, agate, 
or sardonyx, carved in relief, as opposed to an 
■imdagUQ, which was hollowed out. Cameos were 
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largely made by the ancients, and the stone used 
was generally composed of two or more different 
coloured layers, and the skill of the artist was 
employed in exposing the various colours. Shells 
as well as stones are used for cameos. 

Camera, in pUotograjjhj, is the apparatus re- 
quired to take the photograph, that is to say, to 
concentrate the rays of light proceeding from the 
object to he photographed, to bring these to a focus 
■on a sensitive plate or film, and to keep this plate 
or film steadily in position while these rays are 
.acting on it. It consists essentially of a box, with 
■one end holding the lens that gathers the rays, and 
the other end the sensitive plate. The sides are 
helloim-hodied^ i,e. built of corrugated flexible mate- 
.rial like a bellows or concertina, so as to admit of 
variation in the position of the plate with regard 
to the lens, and to enable the camera to pack 
up into small compass. The camera is generally 
carried on a tripod stand, which is very convenient 
for adjustment on irregular ground, and is also 
readily packed up. Hand cameras are also used. 

Before the dark slide^ containing the sensitive 
plate properly protected from the light by a shutter, 
is placed in position at the back of the camera, a 
plate of ground glass occupies exactly the same 
position as the sensitive plate is to take up sub- 
sequently. Thus, when the camera is in place, with 
the cap removed from the lens, and the glass plate 
in its proper position, the object is definitely 
focussed on to it, and the inverted image may be 
clearly seen when surrounding light is prevented 
from falling on it by covering the back of the 
camera with Sifoeussmcpcloili . The exact focussing, 
or adjustment of the plate in the position where the 
image on it is most clearly defined, is effected 
usually by a screw movement. When photographing 
an object with small details, exact focussing should 
he helped by the use of a magnifying glass. Then 
the glass plate is drawn back and the dark slide 
alipped into its place, with the sensitive plate still 
covered. The cap is placed on the lens, and the 
shutter removed from the slide. At this instant the 
sensitive plate is uncovered, but the camera being 
light-tight, no actinic effect is produced on it. But 
•so long as the lens is open there is exposure to the 
light rays from the picture. In instantaneous work 
the lens is only allowed to remain uncovered for a 
small fraction of a second, rth to -^-g-th. Cap ex- 
posures va,ry from -J-th of a second to an almost 
indefinitely prolonged period, depending on the 
amount of light available, For chemical aspect of 
photography see the article Photog-eaphy. 

Camera Xsiicida^ nn arrangement with many 
modifications, invented by Wollaston, to produce 
an image of an object on a plane surface such as a 
sheet ■ of paper. If this image be traced out with 
a pencil, a correct delineation of the object results. 
The’ diversion of the rays of^ light necessary to 
produce this apparent alteration in the direction 
of the object is generally effected by total^ re- 
flection from the inner surface of a glass prism. 
It may also be produced by simple reflection ah an 
angle of 45° from a plane piece of glass held over 
the paper at the same angle. When the operator 


places himself directly over the paper ho will see 
the image thereon. [Reflection, Refbaction.] 

Camera Ofesciira, or dark room, invented by 
Porta, a snmll chamber within whieli a, clear in- 
verted picture of the external surroundings may be 
presented on a screen, by a. process similar to that 
which holds in the case of the camera hicida (q.v.). 
Light from the outside is allowed to pass through 
a .small aperture into the chaniber, and there be 
totally reflected on to the screen from the inside 
surface of a glass prism or from a plane piece of 
glass mirror. The image is more clearly defined if a 
convex lens be placed at the aperture to concentrate 
the rays. Many such cameras as are used in public 
gardens, etc., combine the lens and mirror in a single 
glass prism with curved faces where the light enters 
and leaves it, and with a plane face where the 
light is totally reflected within the prism. 

Camerarius, tToACHiM, writer, was born in 
1500 at Bamberg. His original name was “Lieb- 
bard,” which he altered to Chmerarins because his 
ancestors had been Kiinimerer (chamberlains) at 
the Bishop of Bamberg’s court. He was a friend 
of Melanchthon, whose biography lie wrote and a 
collection of whose letters he published. He died 
in 1574 at Leipzig. i 

Cameron, John, a learned divine, was born [ 
about 1579 in Glasgow. After holding various [ 
appointments at seats of learning on the Continent, ■ 
he returned in 1620 to his native city, and became i 
principal of the university. In less" than a yeai*, j 
however, “ being so misliked by the people,” he | 
removed to Saumur and then to Montauban, where [ 
he was appointed professor of divinity. So ency- ] 
clopmdic were his attainments that he has been ; 
styled a “walking library,” and Milton referred to : 
him as an “ ingenious writer in high esteem.” He ? 
was a persistent preacher of the doctrine of passive [ 
obedience. He died in 1625 from a wound inflicted ; 
on bim by an opponent to his theological views. [ 
His followers are called Cameronites, and are a sort 
of moderate Calvinists, and approach somewhat to 
the doctrine of the Arminians. 

Cameron, Bichaed, Covenanter, was born at ; 
Falkhind, Fifeshire. He was at flrst precentor and 
schoolmaster in the parish church, which was then 
under an episcopal incumbent. He subsequently, 
however, espoused the cause of the most advanced 
section of the Presbyterians, and in 1680, at the 
head of a few followers, entered Sanquhar, and 
formally renounced allegiance to King Charles II. 
[vSanqxjhae DeclAeation.] Retiring with his , 

companions to the hilly country between Nithsdale ! 
and Ayrshire, he baffled his pursuers for a month, 
though 5,000 marks was the price put on his head 
by Government. On July 20th, however, he was 
captured, his hands and head being cut off and fixed 
upon the Netherbow Port, Edinburgh. After him is ' 
named the religious body called the Cameronians. ; 

Cameromans. [RBPOEMKDpEBSBYTBEtitS'S.] I 

Cameroon or Cameroons. 1. A river of , W. I 
Africa, in Upper Guinea, enters the Bight of Biafra | 
by an estuary 20 miles in width, after a course of ' 
undetermined length in a south-easterly direction. i 
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On its hiinks arc prosperous 'villages, whose in- 
hfibitants do a thriving tra,de in ivory and palm oil. 
2. A mountain range at the angle ot‘ the Bight of 
BialVa and opposite the island of Fernando Po, Its 
highest peak readies an elevation of 13,000 ft. 3. 
The Hi Line is also applied to the district adjacent to 
the Biglit ot Biafra, and since 188-1 belonging to 
Germany. 

Camilliis, Marcus Fueius, Roman patrician, 
celobrat.ed for his deliverance of Rome from the 
Gauls, was made dictator in 39H B.C., during the 
war with Vcii, and in 394 B.c. he induced the Falerii 
to surrender by inagnaniinously restoring to them 
their chikh'en. In 391 lie retired from Rome on 
account of the envj’* of his enemies, but was recalled 
when the Gauls under Brennus (q.v.) had captured 
the whole of the city save the capitol. He 
succxHifled in repelling tlie Gauls, and subsequently 
won further victories against the enemies of the 
republic. He died in .‘KSn b.c., stricken with the 
plague. Though his life lias doubtless a con- 
siderable admixture of legend about it, Oamilhis is 
yet one of the worthiest names that adorns the 
history of ancient Romo, 

Caiiiisards (from 0. Fr. eamhe-cJiemise, a shirt), 
the name giv'en to a. sect of French Protes- 
tants who rose against Louis XIV., as a conse- 
quence of the Edict of Xantes (q.v.) in 1685. They 
«acquired their names from the fact of their wear- 
ing their blouses outside their armour. The 
insurrection was not iinally suppressed until 1705, 
tifter much bloodshed, and the almost complete 
devastation of the Cevennes, the scene of the rising. 

Camoens, Luis de, Portugal’s greatest poet, 
was horn about 1524 in Li.sbon. In 1537 he was 
entered at Coimbra university as one of the 
“ honourable poor students,” returning to Lisbon in 
Ms eighteenth year. Here he had the misfortune 
to fall ill love with a lady attached to the Court, 
and of higher birth than his own, which led to his 
banishment to Santarem, and was the commence- 
ment of his subsequent misfortunes. Becoming a 
soldier, be served against the Moors, and in a naval 
engagement at Ceuta lost his right eye. Dis- 
appointed at his reception on returning to Lisbon, 
he sot out in 1553 for India, and there wrote a 
satire on the Portuguese authorities at Goa, which 
resulted in his being banished to Macao in 1656. 
Here he received the appointment of administrator 
of the effects of absent and deceased Portuguese, 
and began to write his great epic Tha Ludad, in 
which are sung in truly patriot strains the chief 
events of Portuguese history. On returning to Goa, 
whither he was recalled in 1561, he was ship- 
wrecked, and lost all his property, except liis 
manuscript ; arriving ultimately in Lisbon, in 1569, 
as poor and friendless as he had left it. In 1572 
his poem w'as printed, the young King Sebastian 
accepting the dedication. It immediately sprang 
into popularity, hut the reward of its author was so 
meagre iliafc his faithful Javanese servant had 
often to bf‘g in the streets to keep the poet from 
.si arving. In addition to his epic Camoeus wrote 
.sonriet.s, songs, dramas, odes, and elegies. At list, 
in 1579, he died in a Lisbon hospital, and in such ; 


obscurity that when fifteen years later a magni- 
ficent monument was erected to his memory, 'the 
inscription on which styled him the Prince of 
Poets, it was with difficulty that the place wdiere 
his remains lay was found. The Ltisiad has been 
translated into most European languages. 

Camomile, a plant of the genus Compositse, 
one species of which (^Antlicmis •nobilU) is much 
used as a tonic. The infusion known as Camomile 
tea was at one time largely employed by druggists, 

Camorra, the name given to a seci'et society 
formed in the kingdom of Naples, and at one time 
exercising considerable power. It first attracted 
public notice in 1820 ; it partook of the nature of 
a political organisation, and of a general vigilance 
committee ; summary penalties were exacted from 
real or fancied wrong-doers, and payment for 
services performed by the society was rigorously 
demanded. Under Francis II. a vigorous attack 
was made upon the society, which had its revenge, 
however, in assisting materially to overthrow -flie 
.Bourljon rule. Under the ]3resent government the 
society has a. merely nominal existence. [Maeia.] 

Camp, the ifiace where an army halts and 
pitches its tents. The Roman camps used to he 
square, with entrenchments all round and a gate 
at each side. Different parts of the camp were the 
Fossa, the Vallu-m, the Pnncqna, and the Quintana 
(all of which see). A cam 2 y of mstrueiion is a 
camp formed in time of x)eace to instruct and 
discipline soldiers. Ajiymg camj} is one occupied 
for a very short time. 

Campagna, a town in Italy, in the province of 
Salerno, stands in the centre of a mountainous 
district. The see of a bishop, it has a cathedral 
and college. It trades also in wine, oil, and fruit. 

CampaH, Jean Louise Henriette, was born 
in 1762, at Paris. She won the favour of Queen 
Marie Antoinette, •whom, as lady of the bed- 
chamber, she served with touching fidelity. After 
the sacking of the Tuileries she was thrown upon 
her own resources. To support herself and her in- 
valid husband she opened a boarding school at 
Saint Germain. She is remembered mainly for 
her -writings, Memolres sur la Vie privec de la 'lieioie 
Marie Antoinette, Journal Amcdotigice, and her 
correspondence with Queen Hortense. 

Campaxiella, Tommaso, monk, was born at 
Stilo, Calabria, in 1568. Entering the order of the 
Dominicans at Cosenza, he there became attracted 
by the writings of Teiesius, which inspired his 
PMlosQ 2 )Ma sensilfus demomtrata, 1591, a defence of 
Teiesius against the Aristotelians. This drew the 
attention of the authorities upon him, and after a 
few years of wandering he was arrested in 1599 
and thrown into a Neapolitan prison, being treated 
with great severity. In 1626 he was liberated by 
“Pope Urban VIII., and in 1634, in dread of further 
IDerseoutiori, retired to France, where he enjoyed 
.the protection of Cardinal Richelieu. He died in 
the ' Dominican monastery of St. Honor6, Paris, in 
1639. He was oonteraporaiy with Bacon, and, 
like him, sought to reform thought by a more 
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extended study of nature. His chief works were, 
De SGQisu rerum et marjia, Atheimm Triumi)liaius, 
Monaveliia Measim Jem, and Cimtas Solis, in which 
last is outlined an ideal state, after tlie manner of 
More’s Utopm, He also wrote sonnets of great power. 

Campania, the ancient name of a province of 
Italy, was situated on the W. coast, witii Cajjua as 
its capital. It now comprises the modern pro- 
vinces of Caserta, Naples, Henovento, and portions 
of Salerno and Avellino. It was celebrated for its 
fertility, yielding abundantly of corn, wine, and 
oil, and for its genial climate. )So favoured a spot 
was it that the Romans built their villas here, and 
Raim became their most fashionable resort. Resides 
Raim and Capua, other leading towns in ancient 
Campania were Cumte, the earliest Greek settle- 
ment in Italy, Puteoli, Naples, Herculaneum, 
Pojupeii, Stabile, and Salernum. 

Campanile, in architecture, a bell-tower gener- 
ally used in connection vrith churches, but some- 
times with domestic buildings. The tower, when 
belonging to a church, is generally detached from 
the church itself. Pamous exami3les of the 
cobmpanile may be seen at Pisa, Florence, Cremona, 
and at many other towns in Italy. 

Campanula, or Bell-flower, a large genus 
of herbaceous plants giving its name to the ganio- 
petalous order Campanulaceie. They are chiefly 
natives of the north, some eight or nine being indi- 
genous to Britain. Many of them have an acrid 
milky juice. Their leaves are scattered and exsti- 
pulate ; the corolla regular, bell-shaped, five-cleft, 
and epigynous ; the stamens five in number, and 
the fruit capsular. C, rotundifolia is the Harebell 
(q.v.) ; C. Rapunculus, the rampion, is cultivated 
for its edible roots ; 0 , Trcbclielimii is the nettle- 
leaved bellflower or wild Canterbury bell, and 
C, liedercucea, the minute ivy-leaved bell-flower, is 
one of our most beautiful waterside plants. Several 
species are grown in gardens, 

Campanularia is one of the best known of 
the British “Hydroid Zoophytes.” It belongs to 
the class Hydrozoa, to the suVclass Craspbdota, 
and the order Hydroidea. The animal consists 
of a delicate branched plant-like body, the end of 
each branch terminating in a small bud-like expan- 
sion or cup ; the individual zooids live in these cups 
(hydrothecie), and are connected by prolongations 
of the soft tissues passing through the hollows of the 
stem. The whole body is protected by a chitinous 
covering, the “ perisarc ” : expansions of this at the 
free ends of the branches protect the ^‘zooids.” 
The reproductive organs are protected by similar 
expansions of the peiisarc, forming buds known as 
the gonothec93 : in each of these is a central stalk, 
the gonophore, from which ar($ given off on either 
side a series of buds which develop into medusin. 
The development may be abbreviated, and no free 
medusoid form may exist ; or the lateral buds may 
escape as small free-swimming jelly-fish, which 
ultimately give rise to the fixed colonial stage. 
Campanularia is closely allied to Sertularia (q.v.), 
but it differs in that its hydrothecie are borne upon 
leng stalks, which are marked by series of rings. 




Campbell, Alexander, was born in 1788 near 
Ballymena, county Antrim. At an early age he 
emigrated to the United States, where he worked 
as an itinerant preacher. In 182() he issued an 
edition of the New Testament, substituting for 
“baptist” and “baptism” the words “ irnmerser ” 
and “ immersion.” He was an active propagandist 
of his own particular views on certain religions 
doctrines, and in consequence gathered quite a 
following. ^ 111 1827 his party became known as 
“ The Disciples of Christ,” and have since grown to 
have upwards of 5,000 places of meeting and more 
than half a million members. In 1 841 he established 
Bethany College, West Virginia, where in 1866 he 
died. 

Campbell, Sir Colin, Lord Clyde, General, 
was born in 1792 at Glasgow. Though the name 
of his father, who was a carpenter, was Macliver, 
he adopted the name of Campbell from his uncle, 
Colonel John Campbell. Iflirough the aid of this 
gentleman he became an ensign in 1808, five years 
later, by his own merits, becoming a captain. 
After further promotion and active service he^was 
appointed to the command of the Highland Brigade 
on the breaking out of the Crimean war. Here his 
exploits showed him to be one of England’s bravest 
soldiers. Through him Alma and Balaclava were 
won, and for his signal services he was rewarded 
with a G.C.B., a sw'ord of honour by liis native city, 
and other dignities. During the Indian Mutiny, as 
commander of the Indian forces, he relieved 
Lucknow, and speedily quelled the rebellion. On , 
his return to England he was made a field-marshal 
and given a pension of £2,000 a year, having, during ' 
his absence, been created Lord Clyde. He died in 
1863 and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Campbell, George, divine, was bom in 1719 
at Aberdeen, where at the grammar school and 
Marischal College he was educated. After officiat- 
ing as parish minister at Banchory Ternan, he was, 
in 1759, appointed principal of his college. Three 
years later he published his celebrated JOissertatim 
on Miracles, a reply to Hume’s arguments. His 
next most important work w^as the Fliilosopliy of 
Jlhetorio, 1776, by which he is now best known. 
On retiring in 1795 from, the offices he filled at 
Marischal College on account of feeble health, he 
received a pension from the king of £300, which, 
however, he did not live to enjoy long. A stroke of 
palsy carried him off in 1796. 

Campbell, John, Baron, Lord Chancellor of 
England, was born in 1779 at Cupar, Fifeshire, 
where his father was a minister. He himself wms 
destined for the Church, but in 1798, coming to 
London as tutor to the son of a West India 
merchant, he in 1800 was entered as a student at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and in 1806 was called to the bar. , 
In the meantime he had been theatrical critic to 
the Morning Chronicle, and in 1808 published the . 
first volume of his nisi prius Reports, These 
Reports comprise four volumes altogether, and 
cover the period 1807-1816. In 1810 he joined the 
Oxford circuit, of which he became leader in 1824. 

In 1821, having married the daughter of Lord 
Abinger, afterwards Baroness Stratheden, he 
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rapidl3^ becoming KingV^ Counsel in 1827, M.lb for 
Stafford in 1830, Solicitor-General in 1832, Attorney- 
General in 1831-, and Lord Chancellor of Ireland in 
181:1, being at the sa.me time raised to the peerage 
as Baron Campbell of St. Andrews. In 1840 he was 
made Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and 
in 1859 was raised to the woolsack as Lord 
Chancellor. In politics be was a Whig. He is 
known as tlie author of the Zices of th4 Lord 
Charwellors and KeGi)cr& of the (ircat Seal of 
England, from the Earliest Times to the Reign of 
George IV., and LUes of the Chief Justices of 
England, from the Norman Conquest till the Death 
of Lord Mansfield. He died in 1801. 

Campbell, John Feancis, writer on Higliland 
folk-lore and scientist, was born in 1822, eldest son 
of Walter Frederick Campbell, of Isla.y, and Lady 
Eleanor Charteris. Educated at Eton and the 
University of Edinburgh, he occupied various posts 
under the OovernrnenL among them secretary to 
the lighthouse and coal commissions. He was an 
extensive traveller, and died in 1885 at Cannes. It 
is by the work of his leisure that lie is known, and 
which he published in Pojndar 'Tales of the West 
Mghlands, oraUg collected (1800-02), Frost and, 
Fire, Natural Engines, Toolma>rks, and Chips, or 
Sketches taken at Home and Abroad hg a 'TraveUer 
(1865), 'Thermographg (1883), etc. He also invented 
the sunshine recorder, whereby the varying intensity 
of the sun’s rays is indicated. 

Campbell, John McLeod, divine, was born at 
Kilninver, Argyllshire, in 1800. Brought up for 
the Church, he was licensed in 1821 and received a 
charge in 1825. In 1831 he was deposed on the 
ground of heresy, holding views of his own on the 
Atonementandcognate theological subjects. From 
1833 to 1859 he preached to a body of followers 
that gathered round him in Glasgow, publishing in 
1861 GWut the Bread of Life, in 1856 'The Nature 
of the Atonement, and in 1862 Thoughts on R^vela'^ 
iUn, most highly valued books in the theological 
world. In 1868 he received the degree of D.D. 
from Glasgow University, and in 1871 was presented 
with a testimonial and address by representatives 
' of most of the religious sects in Scotland. Ho died 
in 1872 at Roseneath, where he was living in 
retirement and occupied on Reminiscences and 
Rejiections, which was completed and published by 
his son, the Bev. Donald Campbell, in 1873. 

Campbell, Thomas, poet, was born in 1777 at 
Glasgow. Educated at the \iniversity there, he in 
1797 went to Edinburgh to study law. In 1799, 
howevei^ appeared the Pleasures of Hope, which 
attained immediate popularity. After a visit to 
the Continent he wrote some of the finest l^ics 
known to English literature, among them Ilohen- 
linden, Ye Marimi^s of England; and 'The Exile of 
Erin. In 1803, settling in London, he devoted 
himself to literary work, and in 1806, through the 
influence chiefly of Fox, he obtained a government 
pension of £200, In 1809 appeared Gertnide of 
AVyoming, Lord IJlUrCs I)atighter,'m.(i The Battle of 
the Raliie. In 1819 appeared his Specimms of tM. 
Britisk Poets, and in the following year he became 


editor of the Nem Monthly Magazine. He there- 
after took an active part in promoting the establish- 
ment of London University, and in 1827 was elected 
Lord Rector of Glasgow Uni vei’sity, being subse- 
: quently twice re-elected, Among his prose produc- 
tions ^ ere 'The Annals of Great Britain, from 
George II. to the Peace of Anviens, Letters from the 
South, Life of Mrs. Siddons, and Life of Petrarch. 
He died in 1844 at Boulogne, and wms buried in 
Westminster Abbey near the tombs of Addison and 
Goldsmith. 

Campbell’s Act (Loed). By this statute (9 
and 10 Vic. c. 93) and the amending Act (27 and 
28 Vie. c. 95) the families of persons killed by 
accident are enabled to claim compensation. For 
this purpose, however, it is necessary that the 
death should have resulted from the abt, neglect, 
or default of the defendant or Ms servants, such 
act, neglect, or default being of a kind which, if 
death had not ensued from it, would at Common 
Law have entitled the injured person to recover 
damages in respect thereof. The action is for the 
benefit of the wife, Iiiisbaiid, parent or child of the 
deceased person, and may be instituted by his or 
her executor or administrator ; but if the executor 
or administrator does not, within six months of the 
death, commence the necessary action, then any of 
the persons beneficially interested, whether legally 
or morally only, in the result of the action, may 
commence the same. By a later statute than tlie 
above, the Board of Trade is empowered to ap- 
point an arbitrator in the matter. The damages 
recovered are strictly in the nature of compensation, 
and nothing is recoverable as a mere solatium. 

Campbelltown, a royal and parliamentary 
I burgh of Scotland, in Argyllshire, is situated on the 
E. side of the peninsula of Oantyre. In the principal 
street stands an interesting granite cross, said 
to have been brought from Iona in the twelfth 
century. Its main industries are fishing and whisky 
distilling. 

Campe, Joachim Hbineich, author, was born 
in 1746 at Deensen, in Brunswick. In 1777 he was 
appointed director.of the Educational Institute in 
Dessau, and thereafter set up an educational 
establishment of his own at Trittow, near Hamburg, 
At Brunswick he also established a thriving publish- 
ing business. He himself wrote many educational 
works and books for youths. He died in 1818. 

Oampeaeby, a Mexican seaport and capital of 
a state of the same name, formerly in the province 
of Yucatan, is situated on the W. side of that 
peninsula, and on Campeachy Bay. Among its 
industries are cigar-making and ship-building. It 
is also a market for logwood and wax. 

Campeg’gio, Lobenzo, Caedinal, was born in 
1474 at Bologna. After engaging in the legM pro- 
fession he entered the Church, and was made a 
bishop by Pope Julius IL, who also sent him as 
nuncio to Germany and Milan. In 1517 he became 
, Cardinal, and was sent to England to incite Henry 
, against the Tnrks. He again visited England 
, to assist Wolsey in the matter of Henry’s 

contemplated divorce from Catherine of Aragon, 
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.tmd succeeded in accoinplisliiiig nothing except to 
incur the displeasure of all parties, and to bring 
about Henry’s final rupture with Rome. Campeggio 
•died in 1539 at Rome. 

Camper, Reter, physician, was born in 1722 
at Leyden, where he studied. He became professor 
of medicine successively at Franeker, Amsterdam, 
and Groningen. He rendered valuable services to 
anatomy, medical jurisprudence, obstetrics, and 
surgery, and was a skilful drawer and sculptor. He 
.also made a siaecial study of the facial angle. 

Camperdown, a tract of low sandy hills on 
the coast of North Holland, separates the hamlet 
-of Camp from the German Ocean, and is celebrated 
as being adjacent to the scene of Admiral Duncan’s 
engagement with the Dutch fleet under Admiral 
Van Winter in 1797. For the victory Duncan was 
-created Viscount Duncan of Camperdown. 

Camplxenes are solid substances of composition 
OjoHig. A number of different varieties are obtained 
from different turpentines, but all have composition 
given above, and closely resemble one anothfjr. 

Camplior, (1) a group of pungent aromatic 
sxxbstances, stearoptenes of essential oils, which 
are tough, waxy, colourless, translucent, with a 
specific gravity nearly that of water, readily volati- 
lising at moderate heat, slightly soluble in water, 
but completely so in alcohol or ether. They are 
closely related chemically to the turpentines, with 
which they frequently occur in plants, and from 
which they may be prepared. Most of the 
camphor of European commerce is dis- 

tilled ms a crystalline sublimate from the wood of 
Cami)lioTCb offichiaruni, a lauraceous tree found 
mainly in the island of Formosa. It is imported to 
the extent of some 700 tons annually, mainly from 
Singapore. Ngai camphor, the produce of Blumea, 
{jrandis and JB. IcLlsam'^fera, natives of Tenasserim, 
is used in China in making ink. Romeo, Malay or 
Sumatra camphor, shipped from Barus, and hence 
known as Kapur Barus, sometimes also called 
.Bamboo camphor from being packed in bamboos, is 
Borneol (Cj^H^gG), the produce of Dryohalanops 
and is so highly prized by the Chinese 
that it does not reach Europe. Menthol, or Mentha 
CamjiliOT, CioH 2()0, occurs in oil of peppermint. 
It forms colourless crystals, with an odour resem- 
bling that of its source. Other varieties of 
camphors are found in different volatile oils, as 
the oils of absinthe, galbanurn, cajuput, etc., all 
resembling ordinary camphor in most of their 
properties" Camphor is a popular preventive 
during epidemics, and is very useful in preserving 
clothes, furs, and natural history specimens 
generally, from moths and other insects. 

The pharmacopoeial p)reiDarations of this drug 
are aqua camphorss, linimentum camphorse, 
linimentnm camphorjc compositum, spiritus cam- 
phorjB, and tinctura camphorae composita (paregoric 
elixir). Camphor is also contained in several other 
liniments. Administered internally, camphor is a 
carxninative, allayingspasm and relieving fiatulenoe ; 
it also promotes sweating, and, acting on the nervous 
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system, produces in large doses a species of 
intoxication. 

Campi, Bernardino, painter, was born in 
1522 at Cremona. Studying first under his elder 
brother Giulio, he afterwards took Romano, dltian, 
and Correggio as models, without, however, sinking 
his own individuality. He also followed Raphael. 

Campi, Giulio, painter, eldest brother of the 
preceding, was born about 1500 in Cremona. He 
received his preliminary instructions from his 
father, and was afterwards taught by Giulio Romano, 
not in painting only, but also in sculpture and 
architecture. He acquired great skill in colouring. 
He died in 1572. Two other brothers, besides 
Bernardino, who acquired di.stinction as artists, 
were Antonio and Vincenzo. 

Campinas, a city of Brazil, situated in a sugar- 
growing district, and 50 miles N. of Sao Paulo. 

Campion, the English name for several meadow 
flowers, mostly species of the caryophyllaceons 
genera Lychnis and Silene, with rose-coloured or 
white flowers. L. coronarla and X. Flos~Jovl§, 
common garden flowers, are called rose campions ; 
L. dluTTia is the wild red campion ; L. vesjjertma, 
the evening or white campion, sweet-scented at 
dusk; and Bilene injiata, the bladder-campion, 
so named from its inflated calyx. 

Campion, Edmond, Jesuit, was born in 1540 in 
London. Educated at Christ’s Hospital and at Ox- 
ford, he was admitted to holy orders, being ordained 
deacon in 1567. Subsequently, however, he became 
a Jesuit and attacked Protestantism, particularly in 
his Becem Matioms. In 1581 he was arrested and 
thrown into the Tower, being tried- for high treason, 
and executed at Tyburn in the December of the 
same year. Amongst his writings was a History of 
Ireland, written in 1569. 

Camp-meetings, meetings of a religious 
character held in various places, and continued 
sometimes for many days at a time, during which 
continuous devotional exercises are kept up, [Re- 
vivals.] 

Campobasso, a city of South Italy, capital of 
the province of Campobasso, is situated on the 
slopes of the mountain Monteverde. It is famed 
for its cutlery, and has good trade. It has also a 
cathedral, some convents, and a ruined castle. 

Campodea, a minute insect of the order 
I Thysanura ; it is wingless, has only six oixenings 
' to the breathing tubes (trachese), and is of especial 
interest from the possession of rudimentary limbs 
on the abdomen (compare this with the cercopotla 
of cockroaches). From this character, the complete 
absence of wings in all stages of development, and 
the general resemblance to the Myriapoda, 
Campodea is regarded as about the most primitive 
,^of living insects. Some higher forms pass in 
development through a stage resembling this genus ; 
this is known as the “ Campodeiform ” stage. 

Campo-Formio, a market town of Xortli 
Italy, in the province of Udine, is situated on the 
csanal of Boja. It is celebrated on account of the 
treaty of peace here signed between Austria and 
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France, Octobcu' JTth, 1797. The leading feature in 
this treaty wa.s that in return for the Belgian pro- 
vinces and Lombardy, ceded to France by Austria, 
the hitter should receive the Venetian states. 

Campos, formerly Sao Salvador dos Camros, 
a city oi’ Brazil in the province of Rio Janeiro, is 
situated near the mouth of the Barahiba do Sul. 
it is surromidoil by fertile plains, yielding sugar- 
cane, which produces the best sugar made in Brazil. 

Camp Yere, a fortified seaport of the Nether- 
lands, in. tlie iirovince of Zealand, is situated on 
the island of Walcheren, Formerly it was a place 
of considerable coniinercial importance, indications 
of vviiloh are still seen in its beautiful cathedral 
and town house. In Camp Vere the Scottish mer- 
chants had their staple, which was transferred 
thitlierfrom Brug(3.s in 14-14, he. all goods sent from 
Scothuul to (he Netherlands were deposited in that 
city, and tluu’o they ronuiincd until sold. These 
Scots formed a separate community in the city, and 
amongst the privileges they enjoyed wuis the right 
to be governed by tlie hiw of their own country. 

Camus, Armand Gaston, was born in 1740 in 
Paris. By reason of his knowledge of ecclesiastical 
law he was chosen advocate-general of the French 
clergy. Subsequently, as a member of the states- 
general for Paris, he showed himself a determined 
opponent of the court party. He was iimongst 
those that accused the king of treason and con- 
spiracy, and being absent at the time of the king's 
trial, he sent his vote for execution. He was im- 
prisoned. ill 1793 by the Austrians, and after two 
and half years was relea.sed in. ex change for Louis 
XVI.’s daughter. Returning to Paris, he was made 
one of the Council of Five Hundred, and became 
president of that body in 1796. He shortly after 
resigned and devoted himself to literature. He 
died in 1804 of apoplexy. 

Canaan, a name used in the Scriptures to 
designate the Promised Land of the Israelites. 
[Palestine,} 

Canaanite, an inhabitant of the land of Canaan: 
the term included the Amorites, Hittites, Jebusites, 
and others, but the Phoenicians were the Cantianites 
proper. 

Cana of Galilee, a decayed town of Palestine, 
variously identified with Kefr Kenna and Kana-el- 
Jolil, is celebrated in Scripture as the scene of our 
BaviouFs first miracle, where He turned water into 
wine, and as the birthplace of Nathanael. 

^ Canada. The Dominion of Canada is a Federal 
rnion, constituted by the “British North America 
Act, 1867,'’ pa^ssod by the Imperial Parliament, and 
embodying a. scheme devised by colonial statesmen 
as tl\e result of conferences held during the 
rw'o previous years. The plan was suggested by a 
proposed confederation of the maritime provinces.’ 
The Federation wa.s proclaimed officially on 
July 1, 1867. The original members were Upper and 
liower Canada (>since called Ontario and Quebec), 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. Pi'ovision was 
mtule^ for tlie aduii.ssion of other provinces, and 
Britisli Columbia and Prince Edward’s Island were 


admitted in 1871 and 1873 respectively. The 
Hudson’s Bay territories were purchased in 1869 
from the Hudson’s Bay Company. Manitoba (q.v.), 
formerly the Bed River Settlement, was formed of 
part of this and admitted in 1870. N ewf oundland 
has never joined the Oonfederation, Five districts, 
Keewatin, Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and 
Athabasca, have been formed out of the north- 
west territories, but there is still a large remainder 
of unorganised, and almost uninhabited, country. 
The parliamentary system is similar in i^rinciple to 
that of the United Kingdom, the Crown being re- 
presented by a Govern or- General, and the Dominion 
Legislature of two chambers. The Upper, or 
Senate, consists of eighty members nominated for 
life ; the qualification is the possession of property 
to the value of 4,0(X) dollars. The Lower, or House 
of Commons, consists of 215 members at present, 
the representation of the province of Quebec being- 
fixed at sixty- five members, while the rest of the 
Dominion is represented in the proportion of one 
member for every 20,000 inhabitants. The number, 
now 215, will shortly require a slight readjustment, 
according to the 1891 census. Except in the N.W. 
territories, the franchise is based on a small pro- 
perty qualification, income from earnings being 
taken into account. The executive consists of the 
Governor-General and a cabinet or council of fifteen 
members. There is, of course, party government 
on the English system. The provincial legislatures 
usually consist of two clWnbers, a Legislative 
Council and a Legislative Assembly, with a re- 
sponsible ministry. Ontario, Manitoba, and British 
Columbia have only one chamber. There are slight 
difierences in the franchise in the different pro- 
vinces. The extreme term of their parliaments is 
fixed at four years. Local legislation on most 
subjects belongs to them. There is also a very 
complete system of local government. The only 
Dominion courts ere the Supreme Court, with a 
Chief Justice and five other judges, and a Court of 
Exchequer (for revenue cases), with one judge. 
The Supreme Court exercises appellate jurisdiction 
from the provincial courts, both civil and criminaL 
Physical Features. The Dominion contains the 
whole of the North American continent north of 
the United States, with the exception of Alaska 
(q.v.). Its total area is about 3,500,0(X) square miles, 
or about half that of North America. The eastern 
coast-line is very deeply indented, Nova Scotia in 
particular being almost separated from the main- 
land by the Bay of Fundy with its prolongations, 
while Cape Breton and Prince Edward’s Island lie 
close to its N. coast. There are also numerous 
small bays. The St. Lawrence is upw<irds of 
30 miles wide at its mouth, and the coast of 
Labrador is also considerably indented. The 
extreme north of the continent is geographically 
a mass of islands scarcely explored, except as to 
their coast-line, and inhabited only by wandering 
Esquimaux. [North-west Passage.] The deep 
inlet ctf Hudson’s Bay, and its prolongation, James's 
penetrate the land deeply, the latter to a point 
about 300 miles from Lake Superior, while the 
mouth of the Nelson river on tlie W. coast of the 
former is almost half-way between the Atlantic and 
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the Pacific, jind only about 200 miles from the N. 
end of Lake Winnipeg. The distance between this 
point and Liverpool is less than that between 
Liverpool and New York. A railway connecting it 
with Winnipeg is contemiAated, and hopes are 
entertained of opening up direct trade for four or 
five months in the year at some future date, but . 
there is still some doubt as to the commercial value 
of the route, wdiich was surveyed and favourably 
reported on by H.M.S. Alert in 1881. The Pacific 
coast-line is very deeply indented with winding 
fjords, resembling those of Norway, but on a far 
grander scale, and between higher mountains. 
Vancouver’s Island at the extreme S., separated 
from the mainland by Queen Charlotte’s Sound and 
the Strait of San Juan del Fuca, is by far the most 
important of the many islands which fringe the coast. 
The maritime provinces, with that part of Quebec 
which is S. of the St. Lawrence, may be described 
as a mass of hill ranges, the prolongation of the 
Appalachian chain. Mainly the land is forest, but 
occasionally there are fair stretches of arable and 
grazing land. The bulk of Ontario is greatly 
undulating, and usually fertile country, broken 
occasionally by abrupt terrace-like changes in level, 
one of which occasions Niagara Falls. Its N. 
boundary is the Laurentian Mountains, or (very i 
roughly) a line drawn due W. from Quebec to | 
Lake Huron. Its only mountains are a few isolated ! 
trap hills near Montreal. At the N.E. end of Lake , 
Ontario it is encroached on by the rock-formations | 
of the area north of it. This area is hilly, with so | 
large a number of lakes and rivers that tolerably i 
direct canoe communication is possible with only 
short portages between almost any two points in 
. it, or by many routes between the St, Lawrence 
and the Arctic Ocean. The summits range from 
I, OCX) to 2,000 ft. West of long. 96° W. there is a 
great prairie region, narrowing gradually towards 
the W., but 400 miles wide even at the Arctic 
Ocean, and extending to about 114° W. at the 
United States boundary. North of the Saskat- 
chewan, however, this plain is covered by 
coniferous forest. This rises in three successive 
steppes towards the N.W. ; terraces which mark 
their boundaries being survivals of the shores of a 
great lake or arm of the sea. The highest of these 
steppes is much cut uij ; the lowest, about 
Winnipeg, is described as a shallow trough, 
extending into Minnesota. West of this again are 
the Kooky Mountains, [Beitish Columbia,] 

Laltes aoid Mirers. The St. Lawrence, with the 
lakes from Lake Superior onwards, may be regarded 
as a continuous stream 2,500 miles long. The St. 
Lawrence yu’oper, beginning at the Thousand 
Islands (really about 2,000 in number) at the outlet 
of Ltike Ontario, receives numerous tributaries, 
chief among them the Ottawa, 780 miles long ; the 
St. Maurice, 300 miles long at Lake St. Peter near 
Quebec; and the Saguenay, which for 70 miles 
upward from its mouth at Tadousao is a mile wide, 
and runs between perpendicular clifEs 1,500 ft. 
high. The Ked Elver, 600 miles long, rises in 
United States territory. The Assiniboine, its chief 
tributary, joins it 40 miles above Lake Winnipeg, 
the city of Winnipeg being at their junction. The 


Saskatchewan is formed by two great ' branches 
which rise a short distance apart in the Kocky Moun- 
tains, and, after numerous windings, meet 550 miles 
from their source, the river reacliing Ijake Winni- 
peg some 280 miles farther, and then falling into 
Hudson’s Bay. Besides the great lakes on the course 
of the St. Jjawrence, there are Lake Winnipeg, 300 
miles long, Lake of the Wootls, Kainy Lake, Lake 
Nepigon, and others between Lake Winnipeg and 
Superior. The lakes of Canada number thousands, 
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chiefly in the region N. of the St. Lawrence. The 
Fraser, Columbia, and Peace rivers are the chief 
streams of British Columbia (q.v.). 

Climate. Though Canada reaches as far south 
as the latitude of Horae, the influence of Arctic 
currents makes it far colder than Central Europe. 
The Pacific coast, indeed, owing to the warm 
Pacific winds, is 25 per cent, warmer than the 
Atlantic coast at the same latitude, and its climate 
is as mild as that of Southern England. At 
Esquimault the maximum temperature is 85° F., 
the minimum 48° F. The mean temperature of 
S. Manitoba is 60° F., with a warm, somewhat 
rainy, summer, and fine autumn. The minimum 
temperature in parts of N. Manitoba is 30° to 40° 
below zero F, At Toronto the maximum is 05° F., 
and the minimum 16° below zero F. At Mon- 
treal the minimum is about 6° below zero F. 
The great lakes, which are seldom frozen except 
near shore, considerably influence the climate. Its 
dryness (except in the maritime provinces) makes 
the extremes of heat and cold fax more bearable 
than those of an English winter, and the brilliant 
sunshine, clear sky, and bracing air give a Canadian 
winter a special charm. 

Population. The totals of the three last censuses 
were: 1871, 3,635,024; 1881, 4,324,810; 1801, 

4,823,344. The 1891 census, which caused much 
disappointment, showed an increase of 11*52 per 
cent, over the last census, as compxred with 18*07 
per cent, of the previous decade. Westward of 
Ontario the population nearly doubled between 
1881 and 1891, but the maritime provinces are 
stationary. The figures, which are as yet only partly 
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accessible, arc said to indicate a. niovenient to the 
towns, and a.])parently to the United States, In 
1881 four-fifths of the leopiilation were natives of 
British Nortli America, and nearly 1,300,000 were 
French “habitants” Le. French {.Canadians. More 
than two-thirds of the immigrants had come from 
the United Kingdom. In 1880 the leading cities 
were: Montreal, 210,000 inhabitants; Toronto, 
173,000; Queb<K‘, 65,000; Halifax, 42,000. About 

124.000 Indians in all a.re settled on re.serves, 
and (),()0() Indian children are at school. Rougdily, 
about a fourth of the Indians are W. of the 
Rocky AToimtains. There has never been an 
India, n diihculty in Canada similar to those which 
have disgraced'^ United States history. The N.W, 
territories were duly bouglit by treaty in exchange 
for allotments, and an annual payment to each 
Indian concerned. 

There is no state church in Canada, though in 
Quebec certain payments of churcli rates are 
compulsory for Roman Catdiolics. The Church of 
England lias 19 bisho])S, 1,000 clergy, and about 

575.000 niernbors. and the Roman Catholic Church, 
a canlinal, 5 archbisliops, 18 bishops, about 1,200 
priests, and nearly 1,800,000 members; the Presby- 
terians number \)80,000, the Methodists nearly 

750.000 members. These numbers are ap- 
proximately those of the census of 1881. 

Education was free and compulsory in the old 
province of t'anada as early as 1846, and is now so 
throughout the Dominion. The schools are main- 
tained by local rates and grants from the provincial 
and Dominion governments. Where necessary 
there are different state-aided schools for different 
I’eligions. There are public higher grade schools 
with very low fees, and eleven universities and 
colleges, besides theological colleges. 

The revenue of the Dominion in 1889 amounted 
to 38,782,870 dollars, and the expenditure to 
36,917.835 dollars, More than half the revenue 
was derived from Customs duties. The total public 
debt (nett) on July 1st, 1890, was 237,484,119 
dollars. 

Defence. Halifax is the only place garrisoned 
by Imperial troops. But there is a provincial 
militia of 40,000 men, recruited by voluntary en- 
listment, and called out for a few days’ training 
annually. There is also a small regular army of 

1.000 men, compising all arms, and a royal 
military college for cadets at Kingston. In the 
N.W. territories there is a mounted police force 
of 50 officers and 1,000 men. The police elsewhere 
(except in a few ports) is under the municipal 
authority. There is a small Dominion force jdso 
at Ottawa. 

Raihvwys. Tlierc are now about 13,000 miles open, 
of wliicli r>.is(; miles belonged to the Canadian 
Pacilic, 3,114 to the Grand Trunk, and 1,227 to the 
Intercolonial. The Total capital is 760,000,000 
dollars, of which nea;rly one-fourth has been 
contributed by the Dominion, or by the various 
provincial and local governments. Over 12,000 
passengers, and nearly 18,000,000 tons of freight 
were airried in 1889. 4'he Canadian Pacific rail- 
way main line from Montreal to Yancouver is 
2,90(') miles long. 


have been constructed to assist the 
exports of the St. Lawrence and the. Ottawa, and 
from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario (the Welland 
canal) to avoid Niagara Falls. Tlie lakes into 
which the St. Lawrence expands have also been 
sufficiently dredged to permit the largest ocean 
steamers to reach Montreal, and canals connect 
Lake Champlain with the St. Lawrence, and 
Kingston with Lake Ontario. Yessels of 1,500 tons 
can pass through the Welland canal. The dues 
are low, and everything is done to facilitate 
navigation and compete with the Erie Canal route 
to the Atlantic. 

The shipping of the Dominion at the end of 1889 
comprised 7,153 vessels of a tonnage of 1,040,481. 

The standard money is the dollar of 100 cents, 
the usual rate of exchange being 4s, per dollar. 
The par value of the sovereign is fixed by la.w at 
4 dollars 86| cents. American money circulates 
freely. There are private bank notes and small 
notes issued by the government. The weights and 
measures are those of England, except that the 
cwt. and ton are 100 and 2,000 lbs. respectively, 
as in the United States. 

3Bneral wealtJi. There are large deposits of coal 
in Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, some seams being 
30 feet thick ; on the coast of British Columbia, 
and in a region 150 to 200 miles broad, and running 

1,000 miles N. and S. at the E. base of the Rocky 
Mountains. Lignite is also plentiful there. Gold 
is found in Nova Scotia, and in British Columbia, 
where large fields are yet unworked. Iron is found 
in many parts of the Dominion ; some of its ores 
are among the best known. Copper is worked in 
Quebec and Ontario, and on the N. of Lake 
Superior; silver in Ontario; salt chiefly at 
Goderich, on Lake Huron ; there are large petro- 
leum wells in Ontario, and much is known to exist 
near the Rocky Mountains. Phosphate of lime, a 
valuable fertiliser, is found in quantities in the 
Ottawa , Valley. Antimony (in New Brunswick), 
gypsum, asbe.stos, and nickel are also said to occur 
in large quantities. The mineral wealth of Canada, 
indeed, seems extraordinary, and as yet is com- 
paratively little worked. There is a great viiriety 
of marble and building-stone. 

Fofests. Essentially the Dominion is afforest 
country, with the exception of the S. part “of the 
prairie region of Manitoba and parts of Ontario. 
On the coast of Hudson Bay and Labrador the 
trees are chiefly conifers, with some white birch 
and poplar. In the iiiterior are the “mixed forests ” 
of some sixty or seventy kinds of trees, and forty or 
fifty of shrubs. Black walnut, butternut, button 
wood, the sugar maple of the vSt. Lawrence valley, 
chestnut, birch, dogwood, sassafras, huge oaks and 
elms, maybe mentioned as prominent trees. With the 
sugar maple the wild vine is often associated. On 
the S. of Hudson Bay the Banksian pine reaches 
100 feet in height. British Columbia has forests 
of the giant Douglas pine and red cedar, which 
are next in magnitude to tlie Wellingtonia or 
seoaoia of California. 

Mislieries. In 1889 the products mid were over 
XT^fiOOjCKX) dollars in value, but a-hoost evo-y in- 
■ iiabitant is within reach of fisliing of some sort, and 
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a large part of the produce is reserved for home con- 
sumption, which is roughly estimated at 13,000,000 
dollars more. The principal fish caught are : Cod, 
value (in 1888) 4,000,000 dollars ; herring, 2,250,000 
dollars ; salmon, (in 1889) over 3,000,000 dollars ; 
while the catch of whitefish, trout, and several other 
fish is in value half a million to a million of 
dollars each. The value of the lobsters caught was 
about 2,250,000 dollars. In 1888 the fisheries 
employed 61,000 men, and the boats, nets, etc., 
represented a capital of about 4,500,000 dollars. 
Including weirs, etc., the total plant is valued at 
0,800,000 dollars. 

Animal Produce, In 1889 over 102,000 head of 
live cattle were exported, 85,000 being sent to 
Great Britain. Nearly 400,000 sheep and 20,000 
horses were also exported (1888). Dairy fanning 
is extensively carried on, tlie farmers taking their 
milk to butter and cheese factories. In 1888, 
4,500,000 lbs. of butter were exported, and the 
cheese exported to the United Kingdom has risen 
from less than 16,000,000 lbs. in 1868 to more than 

88.000. 000 lbs. in 1889. Bee-keeping and poultry- 
raising are growing industries, and the latter has a 
great future before it. 

The great feature of the afjrlcuU'ure is, of course, 
the wheat grown on the fertile prairies of the N.W., 
and in parts of Ontario. The grain is of the very 
highest quality, and the trade capable of indefinite 
development. * Canadian oats, barley, and rye, have 
no superiors. Indian corn, though far less grown 
in Canada than in the United States, is raised in 
Ontario, and though not a staple may become so. 
The total wheat crop in 1888 was estimated at 

33.000. 000 bushels ; that of all grain in 1881 was 
returned at 650,000,000 bushels. The total value 
of the agricultural produce exported in 1888 was 

41.000. 000 dollars. 

Ilanufactures, The census of 1881 specifies 
agricultural implements, boots and shoes, furniture, 
distilling, engine-building, rolling-mills, oil re- 
fineries, paper making, sugar refining, shipbuilding, 
and food preserving as among the more important 
industries. Saw mills, flour mills, and tanneries 
head the list. Most of the other branches of 
manufacture have been stimulated, if not called 
into existence, by a policy of protection to native 
imlustry. 

History, In 1534 Jacques Cartier sailed up the 
St. Lawrence, in 1540 he conducted 200 colonists 
to the country under Jacques de Roberval. Canada 
(the Indian word for huts) was assumed by the 
Krench to be the native name of the country. In 
1603 Champlain made a permanent settlement on the 
St. Lawrence, and Quebec was founded ; Montreal 
following shortly after. The new settlement %yas 
modelled on the French feudal system, there being 
seigneurs with special manorial rights, and tenants 
liable to military service. In 1625 a Jesuit mission 
was established, which carried Christianity across 
the continent and even to California. In 1662 the 
French Company, which had hitherto held the 
country, resigned its charter to the king; the 
colony made rapid progress, and that marked 
national feeling began which is still visible in 
Quebec. In 1757 the war just begun between 


England and Fra, nee was carried into Canada. 
The English at first suft'ered severely, but Wolfe 
took Quebec in 1759, Montreal surrendered next 
year, and the English acquired Canada. It re- 
mained under military government till 1774, when, 
to gain the support of the French Canadians in the 
impending struggle with the American Colonists, 
the English permanently established the French 
land law and the Roman Catholic Church in the 
present lu’ovince of Quebec. Canada was now 
governed from England, but when numerous 
loyalists migrated to what is now Ontario, after 
the American revolution, Upper Canada, west of 
the Ottawa river, was made a, distinct province, 
Quebec being called Lower Canada. Each province 
had a distinct representative government on the 
English model, with tlie important exception that 
the ministry was responsible only to the Crown, 
and there was constant discontent and friction. 
In the war of 1812, however, the American troops 
were unable to gain Canada, but in 1837 discontent 
with English interference produced a rebellion. 
This Avas speedily suppressed, and Lord Durham, 
who was sent out as governor, advised the granting 
of self-government, which was done (though the 
proposal Iiad excited much indignation in England) 
in 1840. Since then the country has been con- 
tinuousl}^ tranquil and prosperous, though there 
have been long and bitter party conflicts. Much 
to advance Canada was done by Lord Elgin and 
under his governorship (1847--1854). The capital 
was moved to Ottaw'a in 1857. The Red River 
rebellion at Winnipeg (checked by Lord Wolseley) 
in 1869, the adoption of a “ National Policy ’’ (see 
below) by Sir John Macdonald in 1879, the Riel 
rebellion in Manitoba in 1886, the opening of the 
Pacific Railway, and the signing of the fisheries 
treaty (q.v.) in 1888, have been the leading events 
of recent history. 

The Dominion, as a wliole, is a remarkable 
instance of a national unity constituted by artificial 
means, in the face of great geographical difficulties, 
by a policy of lavish subsidies to railways, etc., 
and stimulation of industry by protective duties. 
Whether it can be lasting remains to be seen. This 
policy seems to have favoured the growth of 
a considerable degree of corruption in the Civil 
Service and among public men (1891), and a party 
in Canada is strongly in favour of commercial (to 
be followed in time by j)olitical) union with the 
United States. But the difficulties of this union 
are very considerable from the point of view of the 
United States politician, and there is a strong 
feeling in the Dominion of loyalty to the Crown. 
Oauada^balsam. [Balsams.] 

Canada Goose. [Barnacle Goose.] 

CauadiaxL Xtivezr^ a river of the United States, 
rises in New Mexico and flows eastwards through 
Texas and the Indian territory into the Arkansas 
river. The length of its course is estimated at 900 
miles. 

Canaletto, Antonio, painter, was born in 
1697 at Venice, his real name being Canale. He 
studied at Rome, giving particular attention to the 
effects of light and shade, in which he became an 
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Canaletto, Bern-aedo Bellotto, nephew and 
tmpil of the preceding, wa.s born in 1721 at Venice 
He, ton, attained distinction in his art, his special 
s rcngth lying in perspective and light Wl Ee 
effects. He died m 1780 at Warsawf 
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Among many other canal schemes may be 
mentioned the lsthmus of Corinth Ship Canal to 
cut across the narrowest part of Greece; the Baltic 
Canal to traverse Holstein, and so join the Baltic 
directly with the North Sea ; and the Isthmus of 
Pereko'p Canal to connect the Sea of Azov more 
directly with the Black Sea. 

Drainage and irrigation canals are intended to 
lead water along from one place to another, and 
are therefoi'e to be designed with a regular slope in 
the bed. If the slope is too slight, the current is 
not rapid enough to conduct the necessary amount 
of water without unduly increasing the sectional 
■area of the canal ; if too great, the rapid current 
induced will damage the canal bed. In this respect 
of slope such canals differ from navigation canals, 
%vhich are laid in level reaches, and therefore 
require special means to conduct vessels from one 
reach to another at a different level. This trans- 
ference is generally done by lochs (q.v.). A lock is 
an enclosed space between two watertight gates 
that separate the two reaches of the canal. A boat 
passing from the lower level to the higher is first 
floated into the lock, from which water had been 
allowed to flow till the level Was that of the lower 
reach. The upper gate is closed, and has to with- 
stand the pressure of the water on its outside face. 
Then the lower gate is closed, and water from the 
higher level is allowed to enter gradually till the 
lock-level and that of the upper reach are the same. 
The upper gate is then opened, and the boat floated 
•out. 

If the difference in level is very great a series of 
locks may be employed, or a carriage may convey 
the vessel bodily up an incline from the one reach 
to the other, the carriage being drawn by a cable 
that is partially hauled by a descending load. The 
vessel may be taken out of the water, or it may be 
■contained in a large tank or caisson. Hydraulic 
lifts are now much employed to effect the same 
result of changing levels. 

The depth of a canal should be 1-J feet greater 
than the draught of the vessel on it ; its bottom 
width should be twice the breadth of beam ; and 
the sides should slope from 1 J to 2J feet per foot, 
though special circumstances may modify this rule 
considerably. 

By the statute 8 and 9 Vic. c. 42, canal companies 
were entitled to become canuers on their canals ; 
also to lease the same or to take leases of other 
canals, and by subsequent Acts the traffic and tolls 
over canals are regulated. Subject to the payment 
of tolls and the traffic rules, the public have a right 
of using the canal, and a canal company cannot 
confer an exclusive right to let boats for hire over 
their water so as to give the guarantee a right to 
sue a third party for the infringement of this right. 

An Act of 40 and 41 Vic. c. 60 regulates the use 
and registi'atioii of canal boats as dwellings. 

Canary, properly the Canary-bird, a very 
common cage-bird, with great power of song. The 
oiiginal stock is a greenish-olive siskin-like finch 
{Serlnm canaria), a native of the Canary • Isles. 
This species, numbers of which were brought To 
Europe some 300 years ago, has the general habits 


of a finch, is a poor songster, and, like its European 
congener, the Serin (q.v.), prefers to build in the 
neighbourhood of farms and houses. It produces 
from two to four broods in tlu^ year, u, practice 
continued by the domestic race. The brilliant 
coloration is due to careful selection in brc*.eding, 
as is also the great variety of form. Ten well- 
marked varieties are recognised— tlie Norwich, the 
Cinnamon, the London Fancy, the Lizard, the 
Belgian, the Scotch Fancy, the Yorkshire, the 
Crested, the Green, and the German — and each of 
these varieties runs into several classes. Canaries 
are extensively bred for sale in the city of Norwich, 
in the midlands, and in Lancashire and Yorkshire; 
but Germany is probably the chief seat of this 
industry, and the best songsters are undoubtedly 
trained there. Some of these birds haye acoinpa.ss 
of four octaves, and will execute various shakes 
in perfect stylo. A few have been taught to 
articulate words ; one of the best authenticated 
cases is recorded in the I^roeecdlngs of the 
Zoological Society, 1858 (p. 231). Canaries breed 
readily in confinement, and produce hybrids freely 
with other finches. 

Canary Creeper, the common name of 
Trojgceolum aduncnm, often wrongly called Tropejc- 
olwti eanariense^ from its bird-like canary-yellow 
flowers. Like all the species of the genus, it is a 
native of South America, and has nothing to 
do with the Canary Islands. Its specific name 
adimctim refers to its method of climbing by 
twisting its leaf-stalks round any support. 

Canary Islands, or Canaries, a group of 
islands in the Atlantic, are situated about 60 miles 
from the N.W. coast of Africa, between lat. 27® 40' 
and 29*^ 25' N., and longitude 13® 25' and 18® 16' W. 
They number thirteen in all, seven of which are of 
considerable size, the remainder being mere islets, 
and cover a total area of nearly 3,000 square miles. 
The chief are Lanzarote, Fnerteventura, Gran 
Canaria, Teneriffe, Gomera, Palma, and Ferro or 
Hierro. They are all volcanic, rugged, and moun- 
tainous, the highest peak being Teneriffe, 12,182 ft. 
The climate is very fine and the soil fertile, circum- 
stances that earned them the ancient name of 
Fortunatce Insnlm — “Fortunate Islands.” Among 
their products are the sugar-cane, bananas, dates, 
and on the more elevated tracts the orthnary grain 
crops of agriculture. Among tlie exports are 
cochineaL wine, and raw silk. The capital is Santa 
Cruz. From about the end of the i5th century 
these islands have belonged to Spain, who 
conquered and extirpated the Guanches, the original 
inhabitants. [Teneriffe, Gran Canaria, Palma, 
Lanzarote, Fuerteventura, Gomera, Hierro.] 
When first discovered, the Canary Islands were 
found to be inhabited by the so-called Gvanehes, 
an indigenous people, who are now known to 
have been a branch of the Berber race, but 
who had been so long isolated in the Archipelago 
that They had lost all memory of their Hamitic 
ancestry. From remote times a tribe of Canarii, 
the Kamnurieh of Arab , writers, occupied the 
opposite mainland, and from them the name ' 
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passed to the island of Gran Canaria, and thence 
to the whole group and its inhabitants. These 
appear to have been a numerous and warlike 
people, who oifered a stout resistance to the 
Spaniards, but were nearly exterminated in the 
w'ar of conquest, which lasted ten years, from 
1485 to 1435. They are spoken of as a people of 
fair typo, with long, light hair falling down to the 
waist, ol; average height, very frank, truthful, and 
intelligent. They possessed a considerable degree 
of social culture, as shown by their solid stone 
houses, well timbered and plastered, their carefully 
cultivated orchards, kitchen gardens and corn 
fields, their curious stone sculptures of men and 
animals, and the universal custom of embalming 
the dead by the Egyptian process, and depositing 
them in vast crypts or underground cemeteries. 
Over 1,000 such mummies were found in a single 
cave in Tenerifie. A few of these aborigines are 
supposed still to survive amongst the rural poj)ula- 
tions of some of the upland valleys. From a 
comparative study of the little that remains of 
their language, their nearest kindred on the main- 
land appear to be the Shluhs (Berbers) of the 
Atlas Mountains, Morocco. Nevertheless, the 
researches of Dr. Verneau in 1877 seem to show 
that there were several distinct groups, such as 
those of Fuerteventura and Gran Canaria, and of 
Hierro, both of whom possessed a knowledge of 
letters, besides the less civilised natives of Teneriffe 
and Gomera, the Yincheni, or true Guanchos. (See 
Don J. J. da Costa de Maoedo, “Ethnographical 
Remarks ” in the Joimml of the Royal Geographical 
Society, 1841, pp. 171-183, and Dr. Verneau, “De la. 
Plurality des races anciennes de I’archipel canarien ” 
in Bulletin de la Society d’Anthropologie, 1878- 
1879.) 

Canaxy Wine, a kind of sweet wine (once 
also called made in the Canary Islands, 

Cancan, (French) a low kind of dance. 

Cancellation is the recission or abrogation of 
a contnict or engagement — there must be an in- 
tention to do so to constitute cancellation. Bonds 
and deeds are cancelled by tearing off the seals, 
but the cancellation does not extend to divesting 
any estate or interest which has already become 
created under the deed. 

Cancer. [Cea.b.] 

Cancer, derived from the Latin word earner^ a 
crab, is the name applied to a particular kind of 
tumour or “ new growth ” affecting man and some 
of the lower animals. Tumours may be divided 
into two groups, innocent or benign, and malignant 
tumours ; thci latter being characterised by their 
rapid growth, infiltration of surrounding parts, and 
tendency, in some cases, to produce secondary or 
metastatic growths in distant organs. The term 
cancer was at one time generally applied to the 
whole malignant group of tumours; but the study 
of microscopical appearances has led to their divi- 
sion into two great classes : — SarcOTimtcb^ or tumour? 
of connective-tissue origin, and Cm'cincmmia,^ or 
true cancers, which are derived from ejtitheUum, 


In the language ()f embryology sareomata take 
origin from the mesoblast, from the 

epiblast or hypoblast. [Blastodebm.] A carcU 
noma, or true cancer, then, is a growth caused by 
epithelial multiplication, and possessing the power 
of growing indefinitely and of infiltrating surround- 
ing tissues. 

The annual death-rate from “ cancer ” is *5 per 
1,000 living in England and Wales, the total death- 
rate from all causes amounting to about 20 per 1,000. 
So that about one death in every forty is due to 
cancer. Much attention has been directed of late 
years to the increase in the death-rate from cancer. 
Thus, for the years 1861-65 the rate was -B? ; this 
had increased to *45 for the years 1871-75, and had 
undergone further augmentation to '54 for the years 
1881-85. This increase is, at all events to some 
extent, an apparent, and not a real, increase, and 
due to the fact that the progress of knowledge has 
led to better diagnosis, and to the recording of 
deaths as due to cancer w4iich would in former 
times have been attributed, from ignorance of their 
real nature, to other causes. 

Cancer is a much more fatal disease in females 
than in males (in the proportion of about 2 to 1). 
This is in accordance with the fact that the two 
most common situations of malignant growth are 
the female breast and the womb. It is a disease of 
late life, being very uncommon before thirty-five 
years of age. Most of the deaths recorded as due 
to cancer in young people, in the registrar-generars 
returns, are cases of sarcoma and not of true cancer. 

Carcinoma is divided into four varieties known as 
scirrhus, colloid, eneeplialcid, and epithelial cancer, 
or ejyithelioma ; to which is sometimes added ade- 
noid, or glandular cancer, this last-named variety 
being, however, sometimes considered as a sub- 
variety of exnthelUma, and known as cylindrical 
eintkelioma. 

Scirrhus, or hard cancer, is most commonly met 
with in the female breast and affecting the pyloric 
end of the stomach or other parts of the alimentary 
canal. In scirrhus of the breast a hard nodule 
forms and often gives rise to shooting pains ; it 
gradually increases in size, the skin becomes ad- 
herent over it, and retraction of the nipple occurs : 
before long the axillary glands become affected. 

Microscopic examination of such a tumour shows 
it to be composed of a fibrous stroma infiltrated 
with epithelial cells. These cells occur in groups, 
enclosed in the bundles of fibrous tissue, forming 
alveoli. The epithelial growth, at first luxuriant, 
soon ceases at the centre of the tumour, and the 
fibrous tissue undergoes contraction ; the cell in- 
filtration continues to extend, however, externally, 
so that while the tumour increases in size at its 
periphery the inner portions become dense and 
indurated, resembling the tissue of a cicatrix or 
scar. The early diagnosis and removal of such a 
tumour is not infrequently followed by complete 
recovery ; if, however, the growth has been present 
for some time, and particularly if the glands of 
the armpit have become involved, an operation is 
tpo apt to be followed by “ recurrence.” 

, JBneephalold cancer differs from scirrhus in its 
more rapid growdh, associated with which is a 
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softer consistence and a deficiency of stroma, and 
consequent absence of the cicatricial contraction 
which IS somarked a feature in the slow-eTowin£r 
soirrhns I he name encephaloid is derivid from 

the soft bram-like appearance which this form of 
cancer presents. Encephaloid is rare, save when 
It occurs in internal organs {e.g. the liver) as a 
secondary ’ growth, 

0>lhid cancer is really a variety of one of the 
already mentioned forms, in which a gelatinous or 
colloid degeneration has occurred. 

MpHlielioim. involves the surface of the skin or 
ot a mucous membrane, and particularly aifeots the 
junction between mucous and cutaneous surfaces. 
Again, places where complex changes occur in the 
process of development are apt to be involved, and 
hence it has been supposed by Cohnheim that the 
new growth is connected with the existence of 
embryonic rudiments, the growth of which is 
arrested for a time but subsequently springs into 
activity, _ Again, epithelioma is peculiarly asso- 
ciated with chronic irritation or injury. The 
epithelial cells are of the flattened, scale-like type 
they extend downwards from the surface into the 
connective tissue beneath, and on microscopic 
examination characteristic globular aggregations 
01 cells, like the coats of an onion, known as “cell 
nests,” are often seen. 

An epithelioma usually first appears as a small 
ulcer With irregular surface and indurated borders. 
The ulcer increases rapidly in size, the discharge 
from^ it being very offensive. The lower lip, tongue, 
cervix uteri, and oesophagus are common situations 
to be apected by the disease. 

The Sause of cancer is involved in obscurity It 
often presents itself in patients who give a “family 
history ” of the disease ; its geographical distribu- 
tion throiighout England and Wales is peculiar ; 
the association of malignant new growth with 
chronic irrffation must be something more than a 
mere coincidence. The age distribution has already 
been alluded to, and Cohnheim’s view has been 
mentioned. 

Modern investigation is being mainly conducted 
with a view to demonstrating the parasitic nature 
of the disease. Attempts have been made of late 
years to connect cancer with a low form of animal 
life allied to the Coccidiwm ovifoTme, a parasite 
commonly found in the liver of the rabbit (in the 
encysted form known as P sorosjjermicB). There is 
some reason for entertaining the hope that the 
time is not far distant when more may be known 
with respect to the causation of cancer, and if the 
essential nature of the disease he discovered 
much light may be thrown on means of preventing 
and possibly of curing it. At present the only 
method of dealing with the disease (beyond mere 
palliative measures) is by surgical operation. This 
to be effectual must be resorted to early. If the 
morbid process has been allowed to spread at all 
widely, and particularly if the neighbouring lym- 
phatic glands have become involved, it is but too 
likely that the disease ca-iinot be completely re- 
moved, and that it will recur after operation. Hence 
the paramount importance of early diagnosis. 

Many forms of disease simulate cancer, and if 

45 


the medical man is called in, it will in many cases 
be his pleasant duty to allay the apprehensions of 
nis patient, hut on no account should anyone who 
has the merest sas])icion of cancer omit to at once 
obtain skilled advice. 

Cancer curers have imposed upon the credulous 
ironi time immemorial, and secret re,medies still 
lascinate those who despise or are igiio.rant of 
scientific inquiries and methods. Some of them 
may work but little direct harm ; yet, by reason of 
tne ^ caustic properties they possess, if applied to a 
tumour they will gradually and 
paintully^ eat it away, and so obviate the much 
more satisfactory and much less painful use of the 
knite ; others are actively injurious, all are alike 
productive of mischief if they delay for a time the 
obtaining ot competent professional advice, in a 
disease the early recognition and proper treatment 
ot which IS of such vital importance to the patient. 

Cancrum oris, or Noma, is an affection of rare 
occurrence. It is met with in ill-nourished children, 
usually as a sequela of measles. The site of the 
generally the cheek; in some instances 
the floor of the mouth or the gums are primarily 
involved. Soreness of the mouth, aggravated by 
the attempt to chew the food, and feetor of the 
breath,^ are usually the earliest symptoms ; or the 
first thing noticed may be a swelling in one cheek, 
and on examination of the interior of the mouth a 
sloughing ulcer is discovered, and the neighbouring 
lymphatic glands are found to be enlarged. The 
gangrenous process rapidly extends, the discharge 
is exceedingly offensive, and the soft tissues are 
rapidly eaten away, and teeth may be loosened 
and the bone be exposed. In severe cases death 
may occur. In milder forms of the disease the 
patient escapes with more or less deformity as the 
result of cicatricial contraction. Treatment is 
directed to removing the bad hygienic surroundings 
usually associated with the disease, to supporting 
the patient’s strength, to the application of anti- 
septics, and, if necessary, of lunar caustic, or even 
of nitric acid to the surface of the ulcer. 

Candelabrum, a candlestick or lamp-stand. 
Among the ancient Greeks and Bomans much 
ingenuity was displayed in the ornamentation and 
design of candelabra. 

Oandia, the capital of the island of Crete, and 
once the name by which the island itself was 
known in Western Europe, is ririiated near the 
centre of the N. coast. Its only industry is the 
making of soap. Here resides the governor-general, 
and it is the seat of the Greek archbishop. 

Caudle Fish. (Tlialetddhjs 2JciciJicAis), a fish so 
closely allied to the Smelt (q.v.) as to be some- 
times placed in the same genus with the name 
Osirterm thaleicJitlij/s, It is a uativc of the American 
side of the Pacific, and is so exceedingly fat that, 
according to Gunther, ‘/it is equally used as food 
and as candle.” 

Caudle Plies, agronp of species of Bhykchota 
(q.v;)- belonging the genera Fnhjord and Ilotinm. 
They odour in America and China ; they are large, 
and brightly coloured, and it is to the latter fact 
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that they owe their popular name. It is doubtful 
whether any of them are normally luminous, 

Candlemas, a feast in commemoration of - the 
purification of the Ahrgin, celebrated on hhbruary 
2nd. It derives its name from the custom of hold- 
ing processions and shows of candles. On this 
day in, the Eoman Catholic Church all the candles 
for the ensuing year are consecrated. 

Candle-niit, the seed of Aleurites tTiloba^ a 
tropical Euphorbiaceous tree, originally native to 
the Moluccas and the South Pacific. The fruit is 
fleshy and two-chambered, each chamber contain- 
ing one nut. The nut contains a large proportion 
of a X)?datable drying oil known as kekune oil in 
Ceylon, as kukui oil in the Sandwich Islands, and 
as country-walnut oil in commerce. It is exported 
as lamp oil from the Sandwich Islands to San 
Erancisco, and is said to be equal to colza. The 
dried kernels strung on reeds are used as candles 
by the Polynesians. 

CJasidle-power iy the measure of the luminosity 
of a source of light by comparison with a definite 
official unit known as the standard candle. This 
unit of light is supposed to be produced by a candle 
one-sixth of a pound in weight, and made to burn 
120 grains of spermaceti wax per hour. The length 
of such a candle is from 8J- to 9 inches, varying 
slightly with different makers ; its diameter is from 
‘8 to *9 of an inch. Unfortunately spermaceti is 
not a definite chemical compound, and its composi- 
tion varies. The Acts of Parliament relating to the 
subject do not define this, nor do they specify the 
number and size of the threads in the wick. On 
these and other accounts the standard candle is not 
a fixed unit, a difference of as much as 25 per cent, 
being observable in the light of two specimens. 
The French official standard is the carcel, which is 
a hollow-wick lamp burning purified colza oil, and 
giving a light of about 9*5 candles. [Photometey, 
Lianx, L.IMPS.3 

Candles may be defined as rods of fa.tty,or 
waxy materials surrounding a central wick, and 
de.signed for purposes of illumination. The simplest 
form of candle was the “rushlight,” made by simply 
dipping the pith of rushes into ordinary bacon or 
other fat melted in an iron pot. The process of 
manufacture is now considerably more compli- 
cated, and varies for the different kinds of candles. 
The chief substances employed for the manufac- 
ture are tallow, stearin, paraffin, ozokerit, or wax. 
For tallow candles, fat is melted and either cast 
in moulds around the wick, or, as in the primitive 
met hod, formed by dipping the wick into the melted 
material. Fat consists of glycerin, CgHgOg, in 
combination with various fatty acids, as stearic, 
palmitic, etc., and it has ]>een found that better 
candles are obtained if in.stead of the fat the acid 
itself is used. This is done by suitable chemical 
operations. ?md stearin and composite candles are 
so obtained. The pai'affin is a mixture of hydro- 
c>arbons, and is obtained by distillation of 
bituminous shale, petroleum, and mineral oils. 
Ozokerit is found native in Bohemia and Galicia. 
Wax candles cannot, like the above, be manufactured 




by casting in moulds, as the wax shrinks on cooling. 
They are generally made either by squeezing 
through a cylindrical mould, or by pouring the 
melted wax on the wick, and then working into a 
cylindrical form on smooth wood or marble. 
Beeswax or Chinese wax bleached by exposure or 
by the action of chromic acid is generally used. 
The wick is usually made of cotton yarn. In the 
burning of a candle the upper portion of the wax 
or tallow melts and runs up the wick [Capil- 
laeity], and is there by the heat decomposed into 
combustible gases which burn round the wick. 

Candlislly Eobbet Smith, divine, was born in 
1807 at Edinburgh. In 1828 he was licensed to 
preach, and in 183T was chosen minister of St. 
George’s, Edinburgh. He took a leading part in the 
disruption movement of 1843, being second in 
importance only to Dr. Chalmers, after whose death 
he became the ruling spirit in the Free Church. 
He was a.n eloquent preacher, and wrote a number 
of religious works. Among these were : The Atone- 
ment^ Its lieality mid Extent ; An Examination of 
Mr. Mauriees Theological Essays ; and 'The T'atlier- 
hood of God. He died in 1873. 

Candyijuft. [Ibeeis.] 

Cane, the common name for the stems of various 
grasses and palms, especially bamboos (q.v.) and 
species of Calamus (q.v.), the latter including the 
rattans and Malacca canes. [SuGAE Cane.] 

Canea, the principal commercial town in Crete, 
is situated on the N. coast and occupies the site of 
the ancient Cydonia. The articles traded in are 
oil, soap, wax, wool, fruits, and silks. 

Cane Sugar. [Sugae.] 

Canicatti, a town of Sicily in the province of 
Girgenti, is situated on the Naro. Agriculture is 
the leading pursuit. 

Canker, a disease of the horse’s foot. 

Canna, a genus of Marantaoece, with edible 
rhizomes, ornamental foliage, the leaves being 
strikingly convolute, and showy yellow, orange or 
red fl,owers. The perianth, five of the six stamens, 
and the style are petaloid, and the capsule contains 
numerous round, hard, black seeds, whence the 
name Indian shot is sometimes applied to these 
plants. The starch-grains in the rhizomes are the 
largest known. Tous-les-mois. originally Touloula, 
is the starch of a variety of C. Indica grown in St, 
Kitt’s, and is a substitute for arrowroot, whilst a 
turmeric is obtained from another species at Sierra 
Leone. Cannas are much planted as “ foliage- 
plants,” 

Caii3xse,an ancient town of Italy in the province 
of Apulia, famous as the scene of the great battle 
in the summer of 216 B.C., between Hannibal and 
the Bomans, when the former, with 50,000 men, 
defeated the latter, though numbering 80,000, with 
great slaughter. 

Cauuanore, a seaport of Hindustan in the 
Malabar district, Madras Presidency, is the cliief 
British military station in Malabar. It has several 
mosques. 
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Cannel Coalj, a hard black variety of coal (q.v.), 
containing about 95 per cent, carbon, and yielding 
by distillation a gas of high illuminating power. 

Cannes, a French watering-place in the de- 
partment of Alpes-Maritimes, is situated on the 
Mediterranean shore. As a health resort it was 
first selected by Lord Brougham. It was here, too, 
that Napoleon landed, March 1, 1815, on his return 
from Elba. It does a considerable trade in flowers, 
the produce of the surrounding country. The Duke 
of Albany died here in 1884, and the Albany 
Memorial Church of St.. George of England was 
erected in his memory. 

Canni, a town of Sicily in the province of 
Palermo, is situated on a small stream of the same 
name. It has the ruins of an old Gothic castle, 
and its inhabitants are chiefly engaged in fishing. 
In the neighbourhood are the ruins of Hyccara, the 
birthplace of Lais. 

Cannibalism, the use by man of the flesh of 
his fellows for food. The word is derived from the 
Spanish ccmihal, a corruption of oarihal == a native 
of the Caribbean Islands, with which the Spanish 
ecmino == dog-like, voracious, has been confused, so 
that a term of quite different signification has 
been formed from the native West Indian carih^ 
which really means “ brave.” The equivalent term 
is of classic origin. 

It is impossible to say how or when the practice 
originated ; but the first act of cannibalism probably 
took place at some long period after man’s appear- 
ance on this globe, for it seems pretty clearly estab- 
lished that the diet of the primeval race was 
frugivoroLis. In the present day cannibalism is obn- 
flned to Africa, New Guinea, and some few islands 
of the South Pacific ; but it is safe to assert that it has 
been practised by nearly every people at some period 
or other of its history. In classic mythology we find 
traces of it in the stories of the Cyclops and Laes- 
trygons, and of Lycaon and Thyestes. In Herodotus 
we get a circumstantial account of the cannibalism 
of the Massagetm (i. 226), and of the Issedones 
(iv. 26). In both cases it was of the nature of a 
funeral feast, and in the latter instance seems to 
have been prompted by filial piety, as the extract 
shows : — “ As often as any one loses his father, his 
relations severally provide some cattle ; these they 
kill, and having cut them in pieces, they dismember 
also the body of the deceased, and, mixing the 
whole together, feast upon it.” Juvenal (xv. 12, 13) 
charges some of the Egyptians with the practice in 
time of scarcity, though they refrained from 
slaughtering their sacred animals for food ; and St. 
Jerome credits the “Scots” {l.e. the Irish) with a 
liking for what they considered the choicer por- 
tions, though it must be added that the reading 
is disputed. Folk-tales also bear testimony to the 
former prevalence of the custom ; and as a case in 
point one need only refer to Jack the Qiant KiUer, 
Midophaffij and Exopliagy are, so to speak, re- 
ts of cannibalism ; where the former prevails 
embers of the tribe are eaten ; where the 
is practised, only strangers are devoured. 
[Totemism.] Among races of low culture the 




practice was at first probably due to the ‘preuwreof 
hunger, ^ which in shipwrecks and sieges has forced 
even civilised man to subsist on the flesh of his 
fellows; indeed, so lately as 1884 English sailox'S 
warded off starvation thus. Darwin ( Voyage of the 
Beagle, oh. x.) tells how the Fucgians, when pressed 
by hunger, used to kill and devour their old women 
before they killed their dogs, and that one of them 
justified this on the ground that the old women 
coujd not catch others, while the dogs could. 

From what may be called oocasionad> canmihali^m 
the transition to hahitual cciwiihalisni (see below) 
is easy, possibly on account of the facility with ' 
which the unnatural food can be procured. Another 
motive among savage tribes is /wry or rerenge, and 
in such cases it is chiefly a captured enemy, or one 
slain in battle, who is the victim. This" motive, 
however, is almost inseparably mixed up with magic 
and religion, which among barbarous races insen- 
sibly grade into each other. Where magic prompts 
the practice the cannibal hopes to acquire the 
characteristic qualities of the victim on whom he 
feeds, and often chooses the heart with the idea of 
obtaining increased courage (Tylor, Ecurly History 
of Mankind, p. 131). Cannibalism from religious 
motives is so interwoven with the doctrine of sacri- 
fice that the subject will he better discussed under 
that head. Habitual cannibalism — fortunately con- 
fined to Equatorial Africa, where among some tribes 
shambles exist for the sale of human flesh — ^is thus 
accounted for by Winwood Eeade {Savage Africaj 
ch. xiv.) “ A cannibal is not necessarily ferocious. 
He eats his fellow-creatures, not because he hates • 
them, but because he likes them. A. craving for 
meat to which the natives of these parts are subject, 
a^nd for which in all their dialects there is a special 
term, may first have suggested the idea ; but I am 
rather inclined to believe that it is a practical ex- 
tension of the sacrificial ceremony.” One cannibal 
whom Beade questioned as to the taste of human 
flesh said that it was “like monkey, all fat;” and 
this perhaps accounts for J'ohnston’s satirical 
remark on the fondness of the natives for the flesh 
of the baboon — “ Doubtless the great resemblance 
to human flesh is not held as a drawback” {Xilma- 
njaro Expedition, p. 352), and his own feeding on 
monkeys in order “ in this lawful way to form some 
idea of the practice of cannibalism.” 

Canning, The Et, Hon. Chaeles Joen, 
Viscount, was born in 1812, third son of George 
Canning. After a few months in the House of 
Commons as Conservative member for Warwick, he 
was removed to the Upper House through the 
death of his mother, his two elder brothers having 
already died. In 1841 he accepted the post of 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs in the ministry 
of Sir Eobert Peel, becoming afterwards Chief 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests with a seat in 
the Cabinet, and Postmaster-General under Lords 
Aberdeen and Palmerston. In 1856 he succeeded 
Lord Dalhousie as Governor-General of India, thus 
holding that position in the difficult times of the 
Mutiny. In 1862 he returned to England seriously 
impaired in health and was created a K.G., having 
been raised to the rank of Earl in 
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months after landing, however, he died, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey near his father. He 
left no children and the title became extinct. 

Cansiiiig,, Elizabeth, was born in 1734. A 
domestic, sdie in 1753 disappeared, turning up 
again four weeks later in a hungry and half-clothed 
condition. Her story was that while on her way 
home from a visit she had been seized by two 
men, carried to an isolated house on the Hert- 
fordshire Eoad, and subjected to ill-usage by an 
old woman to drive her to an immoral life-.^ In two 
women, .Susannah Wells and Mary Squires, she 
identified her persecutors, who were sentenced — 
Wells to be burnt in the hand, and Squires to be 
hanged. Diss?itisfied with the evidence, however, 
the Lord Mayor had the cose gone into again, with 
the result that Squires was pardoned, and Canning 
was put on hew trial for perjury. The result was 
that she was transported for seven years, and being 
sent to New England died in Connecticut in 17731 

Canning, Right Hon. George, statesman, 
was born in 1770 in London. His father was the 
disinherited son of an Irish country gentleman, and, 
coming to London in 1757, settled down to a literary 
career, dying a year after the birth of his only son. 
George was adopted by his uncle, Mr. Stratford 
Canning, a city banker, and father of Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, and was educated at Eton and Oxford. 
In 1793 he was returned to Parliament for Newport, 
Isle of Wight, as a supporter of Pitt, and in 1796 
became Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, projecting in the following year The Anti- 
Jaoohin, ever remembered on account of Canning’s 
Needy Knife Grinder, a satirical poem in which he 
ridiculed the “New Philosophy,” promulgated by 
the French Republicans. In 1800 he married Miss 
Joanna Scott, sister to the Duchess of Portland, and 
herself a lady of fortune. In 1807 he became 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in the 
Portland ministry. Through some misunderstand- 
ing he engaged in a duel with Lord Cjistlereagh, 
the Secretary for War, and was wounded, the 
quarrel leading to his withdrawal from the govern- 
ment. In 1822 the suicide of Lord Castlereagh 
enabled Canning to resume office, and he again 
became Foreign Minister and leader of the House of 
Commons. He is regarded as the greatest Foreign 
Minister England has yet had since Chatham. In 
1827 he became Prime Minister, but his health 
broke down, and on August 8th he died. He was 
buried near Pitt in Westminster Abbey. Besides 
being distinguislied a.s a statesman, Canning holds 
a high place amongst orators. 

Cannock, a town of England, in the county of 
Staffordshire, is tlie centre of industries in iron, and 
has coal mines. Near it is Cannock Chase. 

Cannon, a great gun or field-piece, as dis- 
tinguLshed from a small-arin. Cannon were first 
used in England about the year 1335, and were then 
usually made barrel- wise, and composed of iron bars 
hooped together with heavy iron rings. They were 
afterwards made of cast iron or brass, and cast 
steel or gun-metal ; and are now, as regards the ■ 


, heavier calibres, generally built up of successive 
tubes, coils and jackets of steel. Edward III. used 
cannon at the battle of Cressy, and Henry of 
Castile also used them in 1372 in his naval engage- 
ment with the English off La Rochelle. Breech- 
loading cannon seem to have been known from 
very early ages ; but not until after 1860 did they 
come into common use for naval and military 
purposes. According to Sir William Monson, who 
served against the Spanish Armada, the chief cannon 
of Queen Elizabeth’s day were : — 
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Gaufton ... 
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Demi-Caiinon , . 
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Camion-Tetro . 




24| 

Culverin . - . . 
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Minion 
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Kabinet . . . 
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!■ ■ ■ 
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By the end of the eighteenth century tlie following 
weapons, besides carronades (q.v.), were in use on 
shipboard. The guns in use about the time of 
Trafalgar were:— 


Pounders. | 

1 Length, j 

1 Weight. 

Calibre. 

Powder Chrg. 


ft. 

in. 

cwf. 

qrs. 

lb. 

inches. 

lb. 

oz. 

42 

9 

C 

62 

1 

0 

7*0 

13 

0 

32 

9 

a 

'55 

2 

0 

6*4 

10 

10 

24 

9 

a 

50 

2 

0 

5*8 

8 

0 

24 

9 

0 

47 

3 

0 

' 5 *8 

8 

0 

18 i 

9 

0 

42 

2 

0 

5*3 

6 

0 

18 i 

8 

0 

37 ■■ 

3 

0 

5.3 

a 

0 

12 

9 

0 

34 

3 

0 

4*7 

■ 4' 

0 

12 

8 

6 

33 

1 

0 ' 

4**7 1 

4 

0 

12 

7 

6 

29 

1 

0 

4*7 

4 

0 

12 

7 

0 

21 

0 

0 

4*7 

■ 4 

0 

9 

9 

0 

31 

0 

0 

4*2 

3 

0 

9 

'8 : 

a 

29 

2 

0 

4*2 

3 

0 

9 

^ 7 

a 

26 

2 

0 

4*2 

3 

0 

9 

7 

, 0 

25 

1 

0 

4*2 

8 

0 

6 

8.. 
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22 

1 

0 

3*7 

2 

0 

■ a 

8 

0 

21 

2 

0 

3*7 

2 

0 

6 

7 

a 

20 

1 

0 

3*7 

2 

0 

6 

7 

0 

19 

1 

0 

3*7 

2 

0 

6 

6 

a 

18 

2 

0 

8*7 

2 

0 

6 

a 

0 

17 

2 

0 

3*7 

2 

0 

4 

5 

a 

11 

3 

0 

3*2 

1 

5 

S 

4 

a 

7 

1 

0 

2*9 

1 

0 


These guns, all, of course, muzzle-loaders, fired 
solid spherical shot, shell, grape, canister, or, some- 
times, bar and chain-shot. They had low velocities 
and small range and penetration. In the first quarter 
of the present century somewhat heavier weapons, 
as the 42-pounder of 84 owt., and later the 68- 
pounder of 95 cwt. began to be introduced ; but 
until after the epoch of the Crimean war there was 
comparatively little improvement. The results of 
experiments which began to be carried out soon 
after that time led to the adox)tion by England of 
. a , formidable series of steel rifled muzzle-loading, 
bii^t-ui3 guns, which remained the ordinary “ service ” 
wisapons until after 1880, and many of wliicli are 
Rse on board ship. The chief of these may 
,,;bf'<ci^ified as follows 


Cannon. 



cannot be worked without the intervention of 
steam, hydraulic, or pneumatic machinery ; and, 
owing to the rapid excoriation of the bore, which is 
caused by the rush of the superheated powder- 
gases, the life of all such weapons is comparatively 
short. The newest development of the breech- 
loading gun is the quick-firing gun (q.v.). [See 
also Calibre, Powder, Projectile, Shell, 
High Ordnance, Explosives, Artillery, etc.] 

^ Cauustatt], an ancient town of Wtirtemberg, is 
situated on the Neckar, four miles from Stuttgart. 
It is resorted to for its mineral springs, and' has 
manufactures in wmollens, cotton, iron, etc. 

Cauxmla, a tube used for evacuating fluids 
in certain surgical operations. It is commonly 
associated with a trochar, that is, a perforating 
instrument closely fitting the cannula and admit- 
ting of withdrawal from it when the puncture has 
been made. By means of a trochar and a cannula 
ascitic fluid is drawn off from the peritoneal cavity, 
hydrocele sacs are tapped and the fluid contents of 
cysts are evacuated ; sometimes the cannula is con- 
nected with an aspirating apparatus, as in the 
removal of fluid from the pleur|l cavity. The 
tracheotomy cannula is a tube of suitable shape 
inserted into the trachea to procure ready access of 
air to the lungs in cases of laryngeal obstruction. 

Cano, Alonso, painter, was born in 1601 at 
Granada. By reason of his skill he was called the 
“Michael Angelo of Spain.’’ In 1638 he was appointed 
painter and architect to the king, having acquired 
a reputation through his statues for the church of 
Lebrija. His wife having been murdered, he was 
suspected on account of his known ungovernable 
temper, and was subject to the torture, wliich, 
however, elicited no confession. He subsequently 
became a priest, and died in 1667. 

Canon, or Canyon, a Spanish name for a deep 
river-gorge with nearly perpendicular sides, such as 
those of the Colorado in the western United States. 
Canons seem to result from streams passing from 
mountains with a considerable snowfall or rainfall 
through dry, almost rainless areas. The Grand 
Canon of the Colorado is 218 miles long, from five to 
eleven miles wide, and from 4,500 to 6,000 feet deep. 
In one part the river flows in a chasm 3,000 feet deep 
and 3,000 feet wide,, at the top of which is a plateau 
from five to six miles wide with walls 2,000 feet 
high, above which again is another plateau forty to 
sixty miles broad, boarded by a series of terraces 
or escarpments. The strata, cut through in the 
centre to a depth of 10,000 feet, and once continuous 
over the whole area, are nearly horizontal. The 
terraced escarpments and platejiux seem to be the 
work of ordinary sub-aerial denudation by rain, 
frost, sun, wind, and rivers, the vertical and com- 
pa^ratively narrow cations marking a change to drier 
climatic conditions. 

Ca|l0l]i« 1. Tliose books of Scripture universally 
recognised as genuine and iiispirefl, as distinguished 
from those which are apocryphal or disputed. 2. 
The name of a church dignitary connected with a 


fn the meantime breech-loading guns, on the screw- 
breech-closing principle, had also been partially 
adopted, but found unsatisfactory. After 1880, 
however, the progress made by other powers obliged 
Great Britain to look for another system, and finally 
the “interrupted screw” type of breech-closing 
apparatus was adopted for heavy guns. The chief 
breech-loading guns of the leading powers are now 
as follows 


Calibre. 

Weight. 

Weight of* 
Projectile. 

Weight of 
‘Powder. 

Muzzle 
Penetration 
of Wrought 
Iron. 

Inch os. 

tons. 

'■Tb./' 

lb. 

inches. 

IC’O 

80 

. 1,700 

450 

25 

12 -5 

38 

810 

210 

18 

12-0 

35 

706 • 

140 

16 

12-0 

25 

60S 

85 

13 

]l-0 

25 

543 

85 

14 

10-0 

IS 

406 

70 

13 

9’0 

12 

253 

50 

11 

, 8-0 

9 

175 

35 

9 

7-0 

6*5 

112 

30 

8 

’ 7*0 

4*5 

112 

22 

7 


3*2 

67 

8 
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Callhre. 

Weight. 

Weight of 
Projectile. 

Weight of 
Powder. 

Muzzle 
Ponetrati'^n 
of Wrought 
Iron. 


in hes. 

tons. 

Ih. 

11). 

inches. 

/ 

16*25 ' 

Ill 

1,800 

9t?0 

36 0 


13*5 

67 

1,250 

630 

30*4 


12*0 

45 

714 

295 

22*5 


10*0 

29 

500 

250 


'ft! 

9*2 

22 

380 

175 

20*8 

2 

8*0 

14 

210 

118 

17*4 

H 

6*0 

5 

100 

42 

12*1 

fiS 

50 

2 

50 

16 

8*6 


4*0 

1*3 

25 

12 

7*3 


4*0 

0*65 

25 

3*25 

3*0 

i 

8*4 

0*35 

21*8 

6 



3*0 

0*35 

12*3 

4 


/ 

16*54 

■ T5 

1,984 

870 

29*4 


14*57 

71 

1,180 

546 

■ 27*4 


13*39 

52 

926 

■367 

26*5 


13*39 

48 

926 

.. '267 ■ 

20*3 

w 

12*6 

38 

760 

189 

18*3 

1 ^ 

30*8 

27 

476 

165 

17*8 

i 

10*8 

■ 23 

476 

■ 92 

|: -M'S-.' 


7*64 

7*8 ■ 

165 

60 

12*5 


0*49 

4*9 , 

99 

40 

10*8 


5*46 

2*03 , 

61*6 

; 13 . 

7*0 

\ 

3-15 





r 

12*01 

35 V': 

i ',. .725‘ ' 

202 

20*6 


10*33 

.23 ' 

! ■ 412 

125 

15*4 


9.45 

19 


152 

18*1 

S 

8-24 

1,3 

308 

103 

15*4 

M 1 

6-8 

5*5 

137*9 

30*9 

10*8 

o ; 

5*87 

;4.' : 

78*3 

33 

11*0 


3*09 


12*4 



. f 

17*0 

101 

2,000 

725 

32*8 

% j 

17*0 

104 

2,000 

. 900 

33*7 


5*91 

4:' 

80 

34 

11*2 

S ' 1 

4*72 


32 

4*56 

5*0 


S'O 





/ 

12*0 

50*5 

732 

255 

23*6 


12*0 

40 

666 

144 

16*7 

% 

11*0 

28 

516 

315 

15*5 


11*0 

28 

562 

132 

16*6 


90 

15 

249 

64*2 

11*7 
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cathedra] ; formerly canons were renular and 
secular, the latter living a non-monastic life, the 
former a strictly monastic. The refiular canons 
no longer exist in the Chnrch of England. To- 
gether witli the dean the canons form the ehaiitef 
of a cathedral. Minor canons and honorary canons 
are not included in the chapter. 8. A kind of 
musical composition, in which the voices take up, 
one after another, exactly the same melody, either 
at the same pitch or at a fixed interval. 

Canoiiess, a member of a religious community 
of women, living together by rule, but not bound 
by vows. Endowed societies of such women, both 
“regular” and “ secular” (the latter hawing few or 
no rules save that of celibacy) existed in Germany 
ill the Middle Ages, and down to the Kevolution in 
parts of France tliat had once belonged to the 
German empire. Some became Protestant at the 
Eeformafion and still exist under the name of 
“ Stiften ’■ (endowments) in Gormany now. They 
are often restricted to ladies of noble birth. 

Canonicals^ the name given to the ecclesias- 
tical dress of a clergyman. 

Canonisation, an act of the Pope, decreeing, 
after full inquiry, that a certain person who has 
already undergone beatification (q.v.) shall be ad- 
mitted* to the canum, or roll of saints, and be vener- 
ated publicly throughout the Catholic Church. The 
custom is said to he derived from the formal author- 
isation of new gods by the Roman senate. Down 
to the tenth century any metropolitan (q.v.) 
could canonise a martyr on the petition of the bisliop 
of a diocese, after consultation with other bishops ; 
after the tenth century each bishop could canonise 
(but this seems to have been hardly more than 
beatification). The first saint canonised (in the full 
sense) by a Pope was Ulrich, a bishop of Augsburg 
(998 A.D.). In 1070 Pope John XV, confined the 
power to the Pope, and in 1634 Urban VIII. laid 
down minute regulations to prevent abuse or 
mistake. The petition for canonisation is heard at 
Rome, in the presence of a “Promotor Fidei” 
(supporter of the Faith), commonly called Devirs 
Advocate, whose duty it is to attempt to find flaws 
in the character of the proposed saint, who must 
already have been beatified, and whose worth must 
have been proved by at least two well-attested 
miracles. Three successive congregations then deal 
with the question. The third is public, the Pope 
presides, and the postulant or advocate of the saint, 
who is usually a distinguished fellow-countryman, 
formally asks three times for his admission. *Tvvice 
the Pope replies that the will of God must bo further 
explored by prayer ; litanies are then sung, and at 
the third time the Pope consents, and fixes a day for 
the formal canonisation, at which (together with 
elaborately symbolic ceremonies) the statue of the 
new saint is unveiled, a mass said in his honour, 
and thanksgivings offered for the new patron and 
intercessor obtained by the Church. 

Canon Law, a collection of ecclesiastical con- 
stitutions for the regulation of the Church of Rome, 
consisting for the most part of ordinances of general 
and provincial councils, decrees promulgated by the , 


popes with the sanction of the cardinals, and 
decretal epistles and bulls of the popes. The 
earliest canons are the apostolical canons, and 
though it has never been proved that they were the 
work of the Apostles, there is no doubt that they 
were promulgated at a very early pjeriod of eccle- 
siastical history. The Canon Law was first digested 
in 1151 by Gratian into the Deoretum Gratiani 
or ConaonUa 2)iseordantmm Canommi, subsequently 
added to and continued by or at the request of 
Gregory IX. in 1230 in tYio Beer etalia Greg or ii 
Noni, subsequently still further added to by 
Boniface VIIL in 1208 in the Seoetus Beereta- 
Uu7}i, afterwards by Clement V. in 1317, in the 
Clemeniine Constitutions, md completed by John 
XXII. in the .Eictramg antes, i.e. Biders. In addi- 
tion to the Canon Law properly so-called, there 
exists also a large compilation of legatine and 
provincial constitutions which are generally treated 
as forming part of the Canon Law, 

The introduction of this new code brought into 
existence a body of practitioners, commentators, and 
judges. The main object of the Canon Law was 
to establish (1) the supremacy of the ecclesiastical 
authority over the temporal, (2) the entire non-de- 
pendence of the clergy upon the laity, (3) that the 
laws of laymen cannot bind the Church to its pre- 
judice, (4) that the constitutions of prinpes rela- 
ting to ecGlesiastical matters are of np authority, 
(5) that subjects owe no allegiance to an excom- 
municated lord. These are the most important 
doctrines of Gratian’s Beoretum and Becretals, 
The encroachments of the Church upon the temporal 
power were always disfavoured in England. There 
was, indeed, a kind of national Canon Law, com- 
posed of legatine and provincial constitutions, in 
force in the English Church. The former were 
ecclesiastical laws enacted in national synods held 
under the Cardinals Otho and Othobon, legates 
from Pope Gregory IX. and Clement IV., in the 
reign of Henry III. The provincial constitutions 
were the decrees of provincial synods held under 
divers Primates, from Stephen Langton, in the 
reign of Henry HI., to Henry Chichele in the reign 
of Henry V., and adopted also by the Province of 
York in the reign of Henry VI. 

With respect to these canons it was a,t the Re- 
formation provided by a statute passed in the 25th 
year of the reign of Henry VIIL that they should 
be reviewed by the sovereign and certain commis- 
sioners, but that till such review should be made all 
canons, constitutions, ordinances, and synodals 
provincial, being then already made and not 
repugnant to the law of the land, or the king’s 
prerogative, should still be in force. No review 
took place in Henry’s time, but under Edward VI. 
a new code of ecclesiastical law was promulgated 
by a commission appointed by the Clrown under 
statute. The confirmation of this was prevented 
by the death of the king ; and although the project 
for a review of the old canons was revived in the 
reign of Elizabeth, it was soon dropped, and h^is 
not since been proceeded with. 

So much of the English canons which existed pre- 
viously to the statute of Henry VIIL before referred 
to. as not repugnant to the Common or Statute Law 
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are still in force in this country. It was, however, 
long since decided that the canons of the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury in 1603 (which, though 
confirmed by King James I., never received the 
sanction of Parliament) (except so far as 

they are declaratory of the ancient Canon Law) 
bind the laity of this country. It has also been 
decided that not only the clergy but the laity were 
bound by the thm existing canons, but that the 
canons of 1603 (and generally all canons subse- 
quently made) never having received parliamentary 
sanction do not progjf io mgore bind the laity, but 
the clergy only. In the ecclesiastical courts, con- 
sisting of the Archdeacon’s Court, the Consistory 
Courts, the Court of Arches, the Court of Peculiars, 
the Prerogative Courts of the two Archbishops, the 
Faculty Court, and the Privy Council, which is the 
Appeal Court, founded entirely upon custom, the 
Canon Law is, under certain restrictions, used. It is 
also used in the courts of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, but the Canon Law in this case 
derives additional support from the Acts of Parlia- 
ment which confirm the charters of these bodies. 
They are all, however, subject to the control of the 
Common Law, now administered by the High Court 
of Justice, which possesses the exclusive power 
of expounding all statutes relating to the eccle- 
siastical courts, and will prohibit them from going 
beyond the limits of their jurisdiction, and from all 
of them there lies an appeal to the sovereign in the 
last resort. Henry AHIL in the 27th year of his reign 
issued a mandate to the University of Cambridge 
that there should thenceforth he no lectures on 
Canon Law, nor any degrees whatever in that 
faculty conferred in the university for the future. 
Degrees in Canon Law have ever since been dis- 
continued in England. 

Caaions of Descent. [Descent.] 

Canopus, or Canobtjs, an ancient city of 
Egypt, between Alexandria and the western mouth 
of the Nile. It had a celebrated temple of Serapis, 
and the Canopic vases were vases used by the priests 
to hold the intestines of embalmed bodies. 

Canopy, originally a mosquito net (Greek 
cdnOjjs, a gnat) ; hence its support overhanging the 
bed. Ecclesiastically, it means the covering of an 
altar, throne, or tomb. In architecture it is applied 
also to ornamental projections over doors and 
windows. There are richly carved and ornamented 
canopies in the Decorated and Perpendicular styles. 

Canosa, ancient name Canus-ium, a town of 
S. Italy in the province of Bari, is situated on the 
riglit bank of the Aufidus or Ofauto, about six miles 
from Cannm. It is famous for the antiquities that 
have been found here; and its ruins. 

Canossa, an ancient castle of N. Italy, is 
celebrated as the spot where the Emperor Henry IV. 
remained shivering for three days beseeching Pope 
Gregory VII. to remove the ban of excommunica- 
tion placed upon him. 

Canova, Antonio, sculptor, was born in 1757 at 
Possagno, a Venetian village. Displaying as a boy 
special talent in modelling, he won the patronage of 
a Venetian senator, who apprenticed him to a 


sculptor at Bassano. In 1779 he was sent to Rome 
with an introduction to the Venetian ambassador, 
and there produced his Apollo, and These'ia^ 
the MmotauQ', He next undertook, in 1783, the 
monument of Pope Clement XIV. in the Church 
of the Apostles, and in 1792 the monument of 
Pope Clement XIII. in St. Peter’s. Among 
his imaginative performances may be men- 
tioned Venus mid Axioms, Psyche holding a 
B'liUerjiy, Ilepcntant Magdalene, Jlereules hurling 
LicJtas into the Sea, Creugas and JDamoxems, etc. 
He also did the monument of the tomb of the 
Archduchess Christina of Austria, 1797, and in 1803 
executed in marble the colossal model of a statue of 
the King of Naples. About this time, too, was com- 
pleted his Perseue with the head of Medusa, a work 
that increased his renown more than all his former 
efforts. In 1802 appointed curator of all Roman 
works of art in the Papal states, lie was invited by 
Bonaparte to Paris to make the model of his colossal 
statue. Later works were a colossal Washington, 
Venus rising from the Bath, The Graces rising from 
the Bath, Bancmg Girl, etc. In 1815 he was sent to 
Paris to recover the works of art that had been taken 
away from Rome, and on his return was created 
Marquis of Ischia. He died in 1822 at Venice. 

CJanroTjert, F 11 A.N 901 S Ceetain, French 
marshal, was born in 1809 at St. CeiA. After 
receiving a military training at Saint Cyr, he dis- 
tinguished himself in the Algerian war of 1835. He 
aided Louis Napoleon in the coup d'etat of 1851, 
and commanded in the Crimea under Saint Arnaud, 
on whose death he succeeded to the chief command. 
Owing to some differences with Lord Raglan he, 
in May 1855, resigned his command to General 
P^lissier. In the Italian war of 1859 he led the 
third division of the French army, being present at 
the battles of Magenta and Solferino, and in the 
Franco-German war he acted under Marshal 
Bazaine, with whom he was shut up in Metz, being 
retained for some time as a prisoner in Germany. 
Thereafter, he was returned to the Chamber for the 
department of Lot, but being defeated at the 
election of 1879 entered the Senate. 

Cant, Andeew, w^as born about 1610, and in 
1638, having entered the Presbyterian ministry, 
was incumbent of Pitsligo, whence he was trans- 
ferred to Aberdeen. He served as chaplain to 
the army of the Covenanters, but is said to have 
combined an unbridled hatred of episcopacy with 
a fearless devotion to the Royalist cause. _ Once 
his denunciation of Cromwell nearly cost Ifim his 
life, but he boldly laid bare his breast, and bade his 
assailants strike. At the Restoration lie was ejected, 
dying in 1664. The word “ cant ” has been er- 
roneously supposed to be derived from his name. 

CantalbiilG, in Music, a term applied to move- 
ments intended to be performed in a graceful and 
flowing style. 

Cantabri, in ancient times a tribe of Spain 
occupying the centre of the N. side from the moun- 
tains to the coast. They were a fierce, savage 
people, first definitely subdued by Augustus, B.o. 26, 
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and a revolt amon^ tlieni was suppressed by Agrippa, 
B.c. 18. Probably the modern Basques are their 
descendants. 

Cantacnzeiie, or Caxtacuzexus, the name 
of a distinguished Greek family that came into 
prominence in the thirteenth century, and still has 
representatives in Central Europe. 

1. John T. was prime minister to the Byzantine 
Emperor Andronicus III., and regent during the 
minority of his son, John Palseologus (1341). The 
intrigues of the empress-mother, Anne, compelled 
him to usurp the purple, and a civil war ensued, 
which resulted in his joint occupation of the throne 
with bis ward (1847). Dissensions broke out again, 
and in 1355 he retired to a monastery, where, under 
the name of Joasaphns Christodulus, he composed 
his famous Hklonj of the Ihjzaiitine Emjnre from 
IS'SO to 1355, The date of his death is unknown, 
but he is said to have lived over a century. 

2. Matthew, sou of the foregoing, born about 
1325, asserted Ihs title after his father’s retirement, 
but was defeated by John, made prisoner, and 
forced to enter a cloister, 

3. Seeban, on the strength of his supposed 
descent from John V., claimed the imperial crown, 
but was imi>risoned in 1672. Eeleased by the 
Turks, to whom he feigned submission, he became 
Waiwode of Wallachia in 1678. He conspired with 
Leopold of Austria and the Czar to shake off the 
Mussulman yoke, but just as he ^ about to 
take up arms he died (1685), poisoned, it is said, by 
his nephew Constantine Branco van. 

4. Demetrius, Waiwode of Moldavia, was 
driven out by his subjects in 1679, owing to his 
tyranny. He was subsequently restore;!, but was 
finally deposed by Ibrahim Pasha in 1685. 

5. Constantine Brancovan Bessaraba, be- 
came Waiwode of Wallachia in 1688. As a vassal 
of the Porte he was compelled to give the Turks his 
nominal support in their struggle with Austria, but 
secretly he assi.sted the Emperor Leopold, who 
made him a Prince of the Holy Eoman Empire, a 
title still preserved in the family. In 1699 the 
peace of Carlowitz, followed by the death of 
Leopold (1705), deprived him of any hope of relief 
from Turkish bondage by the help of Austria, and 
he therefore turned to Peter the Great of Kussia. 
His designs wmre known at Constantinople, and 
Demetrius Oantiinir of Moldavia was employed to 
effect his ruin, but the latter also conspired with 
Kussia, and was denounced by his rival. In 1711 a 
Kussian array was sent to invade Wallachia, being 
assured of Constantine’s help, but the Grand Vizier 
was first in the field, got possession of the .supplies 
destined for the Muscovite troops, and forced them 
into a treaty which made Wallachia and Moldavia 
absolutely de])endent on the Porte. Constantine, 
in spite^ of his detected treachery, was allowed to 
remain in power until 1714, when he was carried to 
Constantinople, cruelly tortured, and executed with 
his four sons. His grandson was spared, from whom 
the Brancovans of to-day trace their descent. 

6. Stephen III., cousin and successor of the 
foregoing, was used by Turks for two years as 
nominal ruler of Wallachia after the extinction of 


the Brancovans. In 171 6, however, he was deposed 
and put to death, and with him ended the Canta- 
cuzene dynasty ill the Principalities. 

Cantax^inx, Simone, also known as Simone 
de Pesaro or “The Pesarese,” born at Pesaro, dST. 
Italy, in 1612, studied painting under Guido Eeni 
at Bologna, and became a skilful imitator of his 
master’s style. U nder the patronage of the duke he 
migrated to Mantua ; his temper lost him Ms friend, 
and he then moved to Verona, dying there in 1648. 
His best pieces are a San Domemoo, a Magdalene^ 
several portraits, and some spirited etchings. His 
colouring is good, but he lacks originality. 

Cantata, originally a musical recitation of a 
story in verse by one person. Later, an air was 
introduced at certain points ; this form Was much 
cultivated in the seventeenth century. A more 
elaborate form was the Church Cantata, brought to 
perfection by Sebastian Bach. In modern times 
sacred cantatas are a kind of minor and less elabo- 
rate oratorio. Secular cantatas are described as 
lyric dramas, intended only for musical, not for 
theatrical representation. 

Canteen (Erench oantine, 'waterbottle), a mili- 
tary drinking bottle, or flask for carrying water ; 
more commonly the place in barracks or in a camp 
where drink is permitted to be sold. In the English 
army canteens are under regimental management, 
and frequently supply groceries, stationery, etc. 

CantenLury, a province occupying all the 
central portion of South or Middle Island, New 
Zealand, and having Nelson to the north, Otago to 
the south, "Westland to the west, and the Pacific 
Ocean to the east. The total length is about 200 
miles, the breadth 150 miles, and the area 13,578 
square miles. On the western border rises the 
range known as the Southern Alps, forming almost 
an impassable barrier. Mount Cook, the highest 
peak, attains an elevation of 12,460 feet, and 
Mounts Stokes, Murchison, Darwin, Brewster, 
Forbes, and Tyndall are not much inferior, their 
summits being clothed in perpetual snow. From 
the huge glaciers on their flanks descend numerous 
streams, such as the Ashburton, Ashley, Waima- 
kariri, Rakaia, Selwyn, etc., for the most part swift, 
shallow, and subject to floods. The country slopes 
gradually down to tiie east in a series of wide 
grassy expanses, called the Canterbury Downs, 
which extend over 3,000,000 acres and afford 
pasturage for countless flocks of sheep. Farther 
east still is Banks’ Peninsula, a volcanic district of 
greatfertility,withAkaroa harbour at its extremity. 
The first colony was established in 1850 by a 
Church of England Association, under the delusive 
idea that it might be possible to rear up a kind of 
Anglican Utopia at the Antipodes. The experi- 
ment failed from an ecclesiastical point of view, 
and was many years before it proved an economical 
succes.s. Christchurch, the ca])ital, is connected 
by railway with the chief port, Lyttelton, which is 
situated on P^egasus Bay to the north of Banks' 
Peninsula, and the railway is now further extended 
to the south-west. Otiier towns are Timaru, 
■Kaiapoi, Rangiora. Sheep-farming has hitherto 
been the principal industry, but wheat, fruits, and 
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flax are grown with profit. There is excellent 
timber, and the culture of silk has met with some 
success. The mineral resources are not fully 
explored, but iron, coal, building- stone, and precious 
metals have been worked advantageously. 

Canterbury, on the river Stour, in the county 
of Kent. 56 miles S.E, of London, is a municipal 
and parliamentai'y borough, returning one member, 
a county in itself, and the centre of the metropo- 
litan see. Few English cities can boast of greater 
antiquity. Druidical remains point to its existence 
before the invasion of the Eomans, who knew it as 
Durovernum, fortified it with walls, and evidently had 


a flourishing settlement there. Under the Saxons 
it assumed its present name Cantwara-byrig, or 
“ borough of the men of Kent,” and as the capital 
of Ethelbert, King of Kent and Bretwalda, was the 
scene of that sovereign’s baptism by Augustine in 
596. The archiepiscopal see was then founded, and 
the abbey of St. Augustine and the priory of Christ 
Church were raised. The former fell into decay 
and ruin, but in 1848 was made the site of a 
missionary college, in which the beautiful four- 
teenth century gateway and the remains of the 
abbot’s hall and fine church are preserved. The 
latter grew into the cathedral churcli, which was 
founded on the remains of a Roman church by 
Lanfranc in 1070, but the existing building really 
dates from Anselm’s enlargement of the structure 
in 1172, and was not completed until 1500, It has 
since been restored and repaired at various times. 
The architecture illustrates various successive 
developments of art and taste from the Norman 


period to the latest phase of Early English. Tiie 
scene of the murder of Thomas a Locket (1170), 
which made the church a resort for pilgrims, the 
spot occupied by his shrine, until it was swept away 
by Henry VIII., the monuments of the Black I Vince, 
of Henry IV. and his queen, and of many arch- 
bishops, and the remains of the twelftli century 
glass and of Norman frescoes, are priints of great 
interest. The crypt contains a church sot apart by 
Queen Elizabeth for the use of Erench Protesta.nts, 
and still retained by them. Connected with tlie 
ecclesiastical foundation, which consists of a dean, 
six canons, four minor canons, six pa’cachers, and 
other oflicers, is the king’s school established by 
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Henry VIII. Of the twenty other churches, ancient 
and modern, within the limits of tlie borough, that 
of St. Martin, where Bertha, Ethelbert’s queen, 
worshipped, and where the king was baptised, 

. bears traces of Saxon masonry, and is in many ways 
remarkable. There are remains also of several 
convents, and three venerable hospitals still serve 
as almshouses. Parts of the original city walls, 
with additions of hiter date, may be seen, and the 
Dane John, a conical mound, now the centre of a 
public garden, is attributed to Danish hands. The 
Norman keep, erected by Bishop Gundulph, and 
the west gate of the city (1380), with sundry 
specimens of domestic architecture, complete the 
list of secular antiquities, for of the Chequers inn, 
where Chaucer’s pilgrims alighted, scarcedy a 
vestige is left. Among modern institutions may be 
mentioned the school of the Clergy Orj^han 
Corporation on St. Thomas’s Hill, the Kent and 
Canterbury hospital, the Guildhall (a small building 
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disfigured hy a brick casing), and the barracks, 
which serve now as a depot for all cavalry regiments 
quartered abroad, and the Sidney Cooper school of 
art. T1 le market is well supplied with sheep, cattle, 
and agricultural produce, especially hops, which are 
grown to perfection in the district. Some linen and 
woollen g'oods are made, and brewing is an important 
local industry. There arc stations on the London 
Chatham and Dover and South-Eastern Railways. 

Oantliaris. Canthaeidin, the active principle 
obtained from the Spanish fly, is a powerful irritant, 
and is emj)loyed in medicine as a means of pro- 
ducing vesication or blistering of the skin. There 
are severfil pharmacopadal preparations, of which 
the most important are the plaster and ointment of 
carvthiridcs ; the cliarta, episjyastiea, and the liquor 
epispasthus. Cantharidin, when absorbed into the 
system, has a specific action upon the kidneys, and 
blisters must be very cautiously applied, if they 
are used at all, in the subjects of kidney disease. 
fBLtSTEUS.] 

Canticles, literally short portions of Scripture 
or of theological compositions sung in the church. 
But the name is generally applied to what is called 
in the English Church “The Song of Solomon,” and 
in the Roman Church the “ Song of Songs.” Critics 
have held many and widely differing views of it, 
some thinking it an allegorical setting forth of the 
mystic union of Christ and His Church — a view 
favoured hy the compilers of the Authorised Version 
of the Scriptures — others taking it as describing 
Christ’s dealings with the individual soul, and others 
again considering it to be neitlier more nor less 
than a drama of earthly love. Among the Jews its 
mystic interpretation is that it sets forth God’s 
dealings with ' His chosen people. It appears that 
the Jewish doctors declared it canonical about 
90 but it was not looked on before the Christian 

era as allegorically expressing Jehovah’s relation to 
His people. The later modern criticism, which is 
rationalistic in tone, look.s on it as either a com- 
plete love poem or as a collection of many frag- 
ments. Some of the rather warm images and 
descriptions in the poem are, on this theory, songs 
of the harem intended to enthral the imagina- 
tion of the heroine. It remains to be pointed 
out that the autliorised tramslation is said to con- 
tain some inaccuracies caused by the desire of the 
translators to make the poem harmonise with their 
foregone conclusions as to its nature. 

^ Cantilever, in MiffiTteermr/, is a special type of 
girder which, since its introduction on the Forth 
Bridge, is being generallyadopted on giiber bridges 
of large span all over the world. Essentially it 
means a girder flxed at one end and free at the 
other. The free ends of two cantilevers pointing 
towards each other may be connected by placing a 
smaller girder across', each free end supporting half 
the weight of the girrler. The greatest strength of 
section is wanted at the fixed end, and consequently 
large cantilevers cannot be made uniform for their 
whole length, but must taper towards the free end. 
{See plate of Bridges, I. p. 321.) They are usually 
made of steel, and, as with ordinary metal girders, 
open lattice-work is used to brace the top and 


bottom booms together. On the Forth Bridge 
cantilevers are placed back to back so as to form 
three double brackets and therefore four spans, 
each bracket being balanced by the symmetrical 
disposition of its two cantilevers. 

^ Canting* is the term employed in the science 
of arms to denote what is otherwise understood 
■ by the word ^^pumiiny.'’ It is used when the arms, 
crest, or motto bear some evident relation to, or are 
a play upon, the name of the family to whom they 
belong ; and also when the motto bears this same 
relation to the coat or crest. Though by some 
people this class of heraldry has been rather des- 
pised, the case should really be very much the reverse, 
as nearly all the armorial hearings which it has 
been possible to trace to their actual origin have 
proved to be of this character. A good example of 
“canting” insignia is afforded by the Barnard 
family, who bear “Argent a bear rampant sable, 
muzzled or” and for a crest “ Out of a ducal 
coronet or, a demi-bear as in the arms.” The 
motto is “ Fer et perfer,” the translation of which — 
bear and forbear (fore-bear) — is robbed somewhat 
of its Christian sentiment by the evident pun 
which has been perpetrated. 

Canton is one of the subordinaries of heraldry, 
and is a small square, which, unless specifically 
stated to be on the sinister side, always occupies 
the dexter chief corner of the escutcheon. It is 
supposed to contain the ninth part of the “ field.” 
An honourable augmentation is frequently placed 
upon a canton, and a very general example of this 
is shown in the manner in which the “ badge of 
Ulster ” is usually displayed upon a simple coat (i.e, 
not quartered) by the baronets of Ireland and the 
United Kingdom. A modern case, which may 
be quoted, is that of the late Sir William Gull, Bart., 
to whose arms were added a canton ermine, thereon 
an ostrich feather argent, quilled or enfiled by the 
coronet which encircles the badge of the Prince of 
Wales. 

Canton (Chin. Sanfj- CJiinff, City of Perfection), 
the capital of the iU'ovince of Quang-tung, China,, is 
a port on the left bank of the Canton or Pearl 
river (Chu-Kiang), about 70 miles from its mouth 
and 45 miles above the Bogue (q.v.). The city 
proper is surrounded by a brick wall six or seven 
miles in circumference, with twelve gates. This 
area is divided by an inner wall into the Old Town 
to the north, the seat of the government offices and 
the residence of the Tartar population ; and the 
New Town, which is the Chinese quarter. The 
suburbs are extensive, and at least a quarter of a 
million of people live entirely on boats. Along the 
river bank is a .space of 24 acres, surrounded by a 
granite wall and a canal, for the foreign factories. 
The native streets are very narrow, and the houses, 
mostly of one storey, are built of brick, but the 
poorer classes are lodged in mud huts. The river, 
dividing into two channels, forms the island of 
Honam, upon which is a great temple, and many 
other Joss-houses and pagodas are scattered over 
the city, which also possesses a Mohammedan 
mosque. Canton is a great educational centre, and 
the great hall of examinations will accommodate 
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7,000 students. There are several missioimry 
establishments and an English and American 
hos|)ital. Daily steamers run to Hong-Kong and 
Macao. An enormous trade is done here, though it 
has declined somewhat in the last thirty years, the 
exports being tea, silk, nankeen, camphor, mother- 
of-pearl, tortoiseshell, and China ware, whilst 
cotton and woollen cloths, opium, furs, watches, 
etc., are imported. Canton was bombax’ded by the 
British in iy-11, 1847, and 1856, and in 1858 was 
occupied by the allies as a guarantee for the war- 
indemnity and held until 1862. 

Canton, a word used in Switzerland to denote 
a subdivision of the country, forming a separate 
territorial state, having a government of its own ; 
but being at the same time a member of the Swiss 
Confederation. The derivation of the word is 
disputed, though it doubtless has some reference 
to cutting off an angle and so, in a measure, squaring 
a piece of land. The word in different forms exists 
in many languages. In Kent (itself an example of 
the word) a portion of land upon which the right 
of cutting brush- wood is leased is still called a 
cant or kant. 

CantOBy John, was born at Stroud, Gloucester- 
shire, in 1718, and brought up as a weaver of broad- 
cloth. He spent his leisure in the study of mathe- 
matics, and in 1739 got a mastership in a school at 
tSpitalfields. He now busied himself with electricity, 
and in 1750 won the gold medal of the Royal 
Society for his method of making artificial magnets. 
He subsequently served on the council of that body, 
and we owe to him the pith-ball electrometer, and 
the suggestion of the compressibility of water, and 
of the opposite electricity of clouds. He died in 
1772. 

Cantonment, a word generally restricted to a 
kind of permanent camp or military town adopted 
for the use of British troops in India. It generally 
consists of barracks for European soldiers, with 
bungalows and gardens for the officers, magazines 
and parade grounds, huts for the native soldiers, 
and a bazaar for the camp-followers and other 
hangers-on of military life. Readers of the accounts 
of the Indian Mutiny will remember how, when the 
Sepoy regiments besieged their officers in the 
barracks and mess-rooms, the more distant bunga- 
lows were often the scene of plunder and of the . 
slaughter of women and children. 

Canton Mivev, or Pearl River (Chin. 
Klcm(i), is the lower jxart of the Pe-Kiang, which is 
navigable for 300 miles through the provinces of 
Qiiang-tung and Kiang-See. It is joined about four 
miles west of Canton by a branch of the Si-Kiang. 
Near the city it is crowded with craft of all kinds, 
and has depth enough for vessels of 1,000 tons. 
Foreign ships, however, usually unload at Whampoa, 
15 miles lower down. Between Canton and the 
sea it has many islands, some of which are fortified, 
and below the Bogue, or Bocca Tigris, it forms a 
large estuary called the Outer Waters.” 

Cantti, Cesaee, born at Brivio in 1805, became 
very early a professor of literature at Sondrio, 


subsequently moving to Como and then to Milan. 
His liberal opinions, expressed both in prose and 
verse, brought upon him the wratli of the Austrians, 
who in 1842 iniprisone<l iiiin. He employed his 
solitude in composing his Storm Vnirersale, a work 
of merit as well as of magnitude. His other more 
important books are a JlkUmj of ItaVmii Lltera,- 
ture^ History of the Last Hmidred Years, and 
Letture GimmieUi, a popular compilation for 
educational purposes. He took part in tlie unsuc- 
cessful Piedmontese rising of 1848, and for some 
years found a refuge at Turin. The Austrians, 
however, allowed him to return, as his inlluence 
was more formidable abroad. He died in 1881. 

Canute, or Cnijt, the son of ^weyn or Swend, 
King of Denmark and England, was born about 
995, and succeeded his father in 1014. The English 
refused at first to recognise him, and recalled 
Edmund Ironsides, who for two years maintained 
a fierce struggle against the foreigners, but in lOlG 
was fain to agree to a division of tlie kingdom. 
Next year Edmund died, perhaps of treachery at 
which his rival connived, and Canute became sole 
monarch* Until he had crushed out the opposition 
of the Saxon element his rule was stern and cruel. 
He banished Edmund’s sons, put Edwy his brother 
to death, and iiiqxosed a danegeld ; but when his 
position was secure, he adopted a wise conciliatory 
policy, administering justice with impartiality, 
promoting men of native race such as Godwin, and 
in every way advancing the prosperity of his people. 
The rebuke which he gave his courtiers, who tried 
to persuade him that he could command the waves, 
proves his reputation for common sense, and the song 
composed by him as he rowed past tlie n»onastery 
of Ely shows that he cultivated the English 
tongue. He conquered Norway, extended his 
power over Wales and Scotland, and consolidated 
a great northern empire. On his return from a 
pilgrimage to Rome he founded the monasteries of 
St. Bennet, St. Edmund’s Bury, and Holme. He 
died in 1035 at Shaftesbury, and his wide dominions 
were soon dismembered after his death. 

Canvas (Lat. earmaMs, hemp), a kind of coarse, 
unbleached, hempen cloth, used for sails, paintings, 
etc. “ Sail canvas is 18 to 24 in. wide, and numbered 
0 to 8, 0 being thickest. A holt of canvas is 39 to 40 
yards long, and weighs 28 to 48 lbs.” Also, the 
unbleached cloth, regularly woven in squares, which 
is used for tapestry work. 

Canvasliaclr Duels: (F^dh/ina radlisnerial), 
a North American duck, highly' esteemed for the 
table. The male is white with wavy blaok 
markings, head tinged wuth black, neck, glossy 
chestnut, black pectoral belt. According to 
Nuttall, the ijrincipal food of these birds is not the 
freshwater plant which serves’ them for a specific 
name, but the marine grass-wrack {Zostem 
marina ). [Pochaed.] 

Canzone, a short song in which the music is 
much more important than the words. Sometimes, 
also, the term has been applied to instrumental 
compositions. 
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Caontdioiio, or Indiaeubbee, a tough elastic 
substance obtained by drying the milky sap of 
certain tropical trees, ^Jairoplm elmtim, Biflmiia 
catechu, etc. It is composed of carbon a, ncl hydrogen, 
consisting of a variable mixture of diifereiit hydro- 
carbons. It is soluble in oil of turpentine, benzene, 
and carbon disulphide. If cooled it becomes hard 
and loses its ela.sticity, but again becomes supple 
by warming. It is applied to a variety of purposes, 
as for the manufacture of elastic tubing, gas bags, 
etc., and to render fabrics impermeable and water- 
proof. When combined with two or three percent, 
of sulphur it becomes more supple and elastic, and 
is known as vulcani.sed caoutchouc. If combined 
with more sulphur it becomes harder and capable 
of taking a, polish. It is then known as Ebonite or 
Yulcanite, and is much used for electrical instru- 
ments and other purposes. 

Capacity has the same signification in com- 
mon parlance ascontoiit or volume in mathematics. 
In physics tlio term indicates power of holding or 
retaining. For instance, the capacity of a given 
body for heat, water, etc. In legal phraseology it 
means the capability or otherwise of persons to do 
certain acts, as, for instance, to purchase or convey 
property, to commit crime of any kind, to hold 
office, etc. 

Capacity, Electeical, of a conductor, is 
understood to inean the quantity of electricity 
contained on it when charged to unit potential, ix, 
it is the quantity required to produce a charge at 
the standard intensity of electrical pressure or 
potential (q.v.). Inasmuch as the electrical pres- 
sure depends on the position of the conductor in 
relation to other bodies, so must the capacity of 
the body vary as its position varies. The standard 
capacity is that of a conductor which requires just 
one coidomh of electricity — the unit quantity, to 
bring its potential to one unit potential. 

This unit capacity is called the farad, but is so 
great that for practical purposes the unit adopted 
is its millionth part, the microfarad'. The capacity 
of a mile length of ordinary submarine cable is 
about one-third of a microfarad. 

Caparisoned is an heraldic term applied to 
horses, and is used to signify tha,t the animal is 
completely harnessed. Though occasionally used 
alone, it is more frequently to be found in conjunc- 
tion with the word “bridled.” A horse may be 
caparisoned in the ancient or the modern style, and 
the age of the crest will generally be a sufficient 
guide upon this point, but the word “ caparisoned ” 
is so indefinite as to this, and includes with some 
writers so much, and with others so little, that it 
is wiser (as is usually done) to supplement the 
blazon with other and more particular details. 

Cape Breton, an island at the extremity of 
Nova Scotia, British North America, being separated 
from the mainland by the Strait of Causo, nowhere 
more than 1-J miles broad. It is about 100 miles 
long by 85 miles broad, and has an area of 3,120 
square miles. The coast is deeply indented, and 
the Bras d’Or, a land-locked gulf, extends for 60 
miles inland, and is connected with the Atlantic by 


a canal. There are many small rivers and some 
lakes. The surface is diversified but not moun- 
tainous, the greatest elevation being 1,800 feet in 
the N, Much of it is covered with forests of pine, 
oak, birch, and maple — a souz'ce of considerable 
wealth. Only a small portion is under cultivation, 
but the yield of cereals, turnips, and potatoes is 
good. Numbers of horses, cattle, and sheep are 
reared, and cheese and butter are largely exported. 
Coal, limestone, and gypsum are worked, and iron- 
ore and slate are plentiful. Fishing, however, is 
the chief industry, the rivers yielding immense 
supplies of salmon, whilst the coast abounds with 
all sorts of sea fish. The island was discovered by 
Sebastian Cabot, and Lord Ochiltree settled a small 
colony there in 1629, but was expelled by the 
French, who held it (under the name of He 
Royale) more or less continuously until its capture 
by Boscawen in 1756, since which it has been a 
British possession. It was finally incorporated 
with Nova Scotia in 1819, and sends five members 
to the Canadian parliament. The inhabitants are 
chiefly Scots or French, with some Irish and a 
few Indians. It is divided into four counties ; 
Sydney is the capital, Arichat and Port Hood being 
towns of some importance. 

Cape Coast Castle, or Gabo Ooeso, a fortified 
town, the capital of the British settlements on 
the coast of Guinea, West Africa. The castle 
itself occupies a granite rock projecting into the 
sea, and is flanked by Forts William and Victoria. 
Moisture, heat, a swampy soil, and a deficiency of 
drinking water make the climate unhealthy, but in 
the last ten years many sanitary improvements 
have been efiected. The natives, principally Fanti 
negroes, with an admixture of Kroomen and mulat- 
toes, live in mud huts. The Portuguese were the 
earliest colonists, but they were displaced by the 
Banes (1658) and the Butch (1659). The English 
occupied the place in 1664, and have held it ever 
since, the governmejit being in the hands of a 
president, who is subordinate to the Governor of 
the Gold Coast. Palm oil, maize, gold dust, and 
tortoiseshell are the chief exports. 

Cape Cod, a peninsula on the coast of Massa- 
chusetts, tJ.S. A., having a length of 65 miles, by a 
breadth of about 8 miles, and enclosing in its bend 
Cape Cod Bay, which opens noi'th wards into Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and has on its western shore the port 
of Plymouth, where the Mayflower disembarked the 
Pilgrim Fathers (3620). A railway runs jjart of 
the way up the peninsula. 

Cape Colony, or the “ Colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope,” is a British possession in South Africa, 
comprising not only the colony proper, but the Port 
of St. John’s in Pondoland, and Walfisch Bay with 
some adjoining islets in the German territory of 
Damaraland and Great Narnaqualand. Originally 
consisting of a comparatively small area in the 
vicinity of the Cape of Good Hope, it now extends 
from the Indian Ocean to the South Atlantic, a 
stretch of 450 miles, and northward for 600 miles 
to, the German Protectorate, the whole including 
Walfisch Bay, the latest annexation of the Transkei 
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territories, and the Diamond Fields, being upwards 
ot 234,000 square miles, with a coast-line of nearly 
i,200 miles. At a distance of from 100 to 150 miles 
from the coast there are oranges of nunmtams known 
in ditfcrent portions of their stretch across the coun- 
try as the Kahlamba or Drakeiiberg, the Stormberg, 
the Zwarte Bergen, the Zuiirberg, the Sneenwberg, 
the Winterberg, the Nienweveld Mountains, the 
Bnggeveld, and the Eamiesberg. The average height 
of this mountainous belt is nearly 6,000 ft., the 
highest point being Catkin Peak (10,300 ft.) , Compass 
Peak (8,300 ft.), and Bnlbhouders Bank, which is 
7,300 ft. above the sea. These mountains, however, 
actually consist of parallel ranges intersected by 
deep ravines or “ kloofs,” the central range, in which 
are the peaks named, being the “ divide ” between 
the coast “flowing streams and the tributaries of the 
Orange river in the north. From the sea to the 
foot of these mountains in the south-western part 
of the colony lies the chief grain and wine- 
producing country ; in the south there are extensix’e 
forests, while tobacco and maize are largely culti- 
vated in the almost tropical districts along the 
S.E. coasts. A series of terraces, or plateaux, of 
which the supporting walls are the ranges in 
question, form characteristic features of the colony 
from the sea inward. One of the most remarkable 
of these is the Great Karroo, an elevated region 
extending from W. to E. between the two upioer 
ranges for 300 miles, with a breadth of 70 miles. 
For the greater part of the year it is dry and barren, 
though, owing to its elevation (3,000 ft.), cool ; but 
during the rainy season it is covered with a 
luxuriant pasture on which feed vast flocks of 
sheep, herds of cattle, and droves of horses. Here 
also ostrich farming is carried on, and though this 
industry is no longer so lucrative as in its earlier 
years, between 1866-90 over a thousand tons of 
feathers were exported from the Cape. The 
still more elevated country to the north of the 
mountains is a part of the great table-land of 
Africa, Like the more southern districts, it 
supports sheep. In addition it contains the 
chief mineral districts, including the gold and 
diamond fields which, within a few years, have so 
largely contributed to the world’s wealth, and the 
iWsperity of what was previously mainly an 
agricultural and pastoral colony. 

"The rivers of the Cape Colony, though numerous, 
are not navigable for large craft or for long 
distances, and most of them are useless for 
irrigating purposes, being, except when swollen by 
the rains, mere shallow torrents flowing in deep 
“kloofs” with precip)itous walls, while even the 
few which can float small craft through part of the 
coast region are so impeded by bars as to render 
their entrance difficult and dangerous. The coast 
again is deficient in good harbours, most of the 
anchorages being bays with wide mouths and 
shallow water. Table Bay (the harbour of Cape 
Town) is the princi^jal p>ort. False Bay, including 
Simon’s Bay, is the Imperial naval station. Most 
of the Little Namaqualand copper is shixjped from 
Port Nollotli on the N.W. coast. At Mossel Bay 
there is a fair anchorage; the same may be said 
, for the Knysna river, and at Algoa Bay, owing to 


the establishment of Port Elizabeth on its 'western 
shore, there is much shipping, though, as in niu.st 
of the other harbours, goods must be transferred to 
lighters, while Port Alfred, at the mouth of the 
Kowie river, East London, at the mouth of the 
Buffalo river, and St. John's river (acquired by 
purchase from the Pondo chief in 1878, and 
annexed to the Colony in 1884) are being much im- 
proved. 

The climate of the Cape Colony is, as a whole, 
extremely healthy, its dryness attracting visitors 
affected with pulmonary coinxflaints just at the 
season when (owing to the reversion of the seasons) 
the northern hemisphere is most inclement. The 
coast region is damper than the far interior, where 
irrigation is requisite. But the atmosphere of the 
plateaux is the best and most exhilai-aiing, the 
temperature seldom rising to 10(B or falling to 23'“’, 
while the average number of rainy days is between 
seventy and ninety, either on tlie coast or in the in- 
terior, though in the latter thearnount of rain is more, 
namely, about 19 in. at Port Elizabeth, and 34 in. 
at Cape Town. The eastern province is, therefore, 



more varied with grassy places and wooded water- 
courses than any other area, the Karroo bush not 
sufficing to cover the bare flat-topped hills which 
form such marked features of the dreary scenery 
of the western region, and much of the midland, 
though this bush affords excellent feeding for 
sheep, countless flocks of which graze in this 
seemingly desert plateau. But in the vineyard and 
agricultural country of the extreme south there are 
many pleasant looking districts, and some parts of 
the eastern province are actually beautiful. 

The soil, as a rule, is thin, but very rich, and 
except where saline — as in some of the interior 
districts— only requires water to stimulate it into 
bearing the heaviest crops. A “ veldt ” or upland 
pasture which seems at one season a niere burnt-up 
waste, appears a v^eek or two later luxuriant with 
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“ sweet’* or “ sour *’ grass, to apply the local names 
to the kind of lierbage it bears, and after a “Ylei” 
or shallow sheet of rain-water has lain, on the most 
arid spots in the Karroo, the cattle wallow for 
weeks in the richest of forage. But, except in the 
south, a dam for the storage of water for irrigating 
purposes is one of the first requisites of every farm 
or settlement ; for the Cape Colony, be it a little 
wetter or a little drier, is emphatically “ a land of 
thirst.” The summer months are Becember, January, 
February, when the dry S.E. trade-winds blow 
fiercely, but in the eastern divisions heavy rains 
moderate the heat, though little of this reaches the 
west, Ixdng for the most part expended on the 
eastern .slopes of the ranges mentioned. : Hence, 
Namaqiialand, like the German country to the 
north, is almost rainless. 

The zonlogif of the colony is peculiar for the great 
assemblngc of large animals within its bounds, as 
if they had been driven to take refuge in this area, 
and been unohle to proceed any farther on account 
of the sea. The lion is now extinct in the settled 
districts, and buffaloes and elephants are preserved 
only in the Knysna and Zitzikarna forests. But 
though lessened in number by the relentless 
persecution which they have met with from the 
colonists, and from professional hunters and 
sportsmen, numerous species of antelope, with 
monkeys, wild cats, porcupines, ant-eaters, tiger 
cats, jackals, ‘‘wild dogs,” hytenas, the “aard- 
wolf” (Proteies), and other mammals keep their 
ground. The rhinoceros, giraffe, hippopotamus, 
eland, gnu, and some other species have been 
banished from the colony, and the quagga is 
believed to be extinct. Ostriches, once numerous, 
are now spansely scattered, the supply of feathers 
being at present derived mainly from domesticated 
birds, or from regions beyond the Orange river. 
The secretary bird, the honey bird, and the weaver 
bird are among the peculiar species of its ornitho- 
logy. Keptiles are still numerous. The cobra 
di capello and the puff-adder are among the 
venomous snakes ; but the alligator is now seldom 
seen within the bounds of the" colony. The honey 
bee is wild. Termites or white ants rear their 
conical mounds everywhere, and among venomous 
insects, or their allies, scorpions, tarantulas, and 
hornets may be enumerated. 

Among useful jdants the following timber trees 
deserve notice : Yellowwood, black ironwood, 
stinkhout, melkhout, and nieshout, and the 
assegai, or Cape lance- wood. Bulbous plants and 
heaths are most characteristic members of the 
flora. Our conservatories are filled with the latter, 
of which there are a large number of forms. 
Proteas, ^ various species of iris, amaryllidaceae, 
pelargonium, spurges, the elephant’s foot or 
Hottentot’s bread, the stapelia or carrion flower, 
the Kei apple, gourds, water melon, etc., abound. 
The flora bears a general resemblance to that of 
Australia, but it is richer, and in certain orders 
attains a profusion whieli stamps it as peculiar/ 
From Algoa .Bay northwards the vegetation is 
essentially tropical. From Oliphant’s Bay to Port 
Elizabeth there is a second type. From Beaufort 
West to near the Orange river there is a third 


division, while the Karroo and the Kalahari 
Besert form each a distinct botanical region. 

The chief industries of the Gape are sheep, liorse, 
and cattle rearing, ostrich farming, viticulture, and 
the growing of wheat, barley, oats, maize, and 
tobacco, though as yet the (ioniestic demand for 
the latter has not been met. In 1890 the colony 
contained approximately 1,524,213 cattle, 13,202,778 
sheep, 4,767,921 goats, 313,747 horses, 65,621 mules 
and asses, and 114,411 tame ostriches. Most of the 
country is in pastoral farms, estates of from 3,000 to 
15,000 acres being not uncommon, though of these 
immense tracts little is under the plough. The 
copper mines of Namaqualand are very rich, gold 
is mined in the Knysna districts, and manganese in 
the Paarl. Some coal is raised, though not enough 
for colonial use and the requirements of the 
steamers calling. Iron is abundant in many pla.ces, 
so is lead, and zincblende, though their smelting 
are industries which belong to the future. Building 
stones and marbles are plentiful, and precious 
stones of various kinds are reckoned among the 
wealth of the colony. But none of its products 
are equal in value to the diamonds, which, since 
1867, have been dug in the North, Kimberley 
being the centre of this lucrative industry, which, 
by the latest statistics, are worth nearly £4,326,000 
per annum, and in twenty-two years produced six 
toils of gems, valued (though many were small, 
“ off colour,” and otherwise almost w'orthless) at 
£39,000,000. 

Manufactures are still in their infancy ; Cape 
wines and brandy, being now more carefully pre- 
pared, are beginning to find a market, and the 
exportation of fruit to the northern hemisphere 
at a time when the supplies in Europe and North 
America are exhausted is likely to be a source of 
great profit in the future. Waggon and furniture 
making, fishing and the preserving of fish, tanning, 
leather work, iron founding, the weaving of wool- 
lens, biscuit-baking, jam and jelly making, and the 
digging of guano on the little islets olf the West 
coast complete the more notable list of colonial 
industries. 

The pojiulation of the Cape, including the 
Transkeian territories, East Griqualand, and 
Temb\iland, is at present about 1,500,000. Of 
these about 360,000 are of European descent. In 
the western district the Butch and the Dutch 
language preponderate, but the English are most 
numerous in the eastern districts. They are also 
regarded as the most enterprising, and though both 
languages are in official use, and the rivalry be- 
tween the two races — the old colonial stock and 
the new, whose advent in any numbers dates from 
the beginning of this century — is still keen and 
at times evenly-balanced, the English tongue, 
like the British people, is likely to gain the upper 
hand. The native population belong to the Kaffir, 
Hottentot, and Bushmen races. The tw'O latter, 
though, like the former, on the increase, are the 
least numerous: they do not comprise more than 
. 13 per cent, of the colonial population, -^vhile the 
former, in all its numerous branches, is estimated 
to make up 40 per cent, of the Cape people. There 
are about 1| per cent, of Malays, and 12 per cent. 
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of mixed races. The native population is pro- 
gressinjjf, and i’onning the great preponderance of 
hibourers, permit little room for the iiiti'oduction 
of many poor whites, except skilled artisans. They 
have ceased to give much trouble. In the depen- 
dencies of the Transkei, East Griqualahcl, and 
Tembuland, there are altogether about 411 ,000 
aborigines. The population of the chief towns 
was, at the date of the last census Cape Town 
(exclusive of soldiers and shipping), 41,704; 
Orahamstown, 8,271 ; Port Elizabeth, 15^)00 ; Kim- 
berley, 28,663 ; and Beacoiislield, 21,619, wdth 
municipal governments all formed on the English 
model, though, like the general government, largely 
tinctured with the Dutch system on which they 
were engrafted. Good Toadd and rmlroads afford 
easy access to most pmrts of the colony. The 
former are traversed mainly by bullock waggons, or 
by mule teams. The latter, with a few exceptions, 
are public property, the capital expended on the 1,608 
miles now open for traffic being at the date of the 
last financial return £14,318,592, and the average 
profit £5 15s. Id. per cent, on the capital invested. 
More than 4,520 miles of telegrapli thread the 
colony. Including volunteers the Colonial forces 
number 4,840 officers and men : but every male citi- 
zen is liable to military duty, The public revemie for 
1888-9 was £4,338,114, the expenditure £3,620,190. 
The public debt is £21,120,784 plus £1,369,717 
contracted by towns and other corporate bodies, 
though guaranteed in the general revenue. The 
total exports in 1889 amounted to £9,591,219, and 
the imports £8,446,065, the greater part of the 
trade being with the United Kingdom. 

The colony (which consists of seventy divisions, 
and the dependencies of sixteen districts) has since 
1872 been under responsible govermnent, the 
governor alone being ap^jointed by the Crown. The 
Legislative Council consists of twenty- two elected 
members, and the House of Assembly of seventy- 
six elected members, with ministers responsible to 
the Colonial Legislature. The suffrage is high, 
though no distinction is made between whites or 
natives in the exercise of the franchise. The 
governor of the Cayje also holds the office of Imperial 
High Commissioner for South Africa, in which 
capacity he takes a general supervision over the 
Imperial interests in the different colonies and 
conducts the correspondence between the Imperial 
authorities and the two South African republics. 
He also acts as governor-in-chief over the native 
territories under Imperial protection or adminis- 
tration. 

Ca2}e Msftmp begins more than foiir centuries 
ago, the native struggles having left no records 
behind them. Bartolomeo Diaz, a Portuguese, was 
the first European to sight (in 1486) the Cape of 
Good Hope, which he named “ Cabo de todos los 
tormentos ” — the Cape of all the storms — the more 
auspicious name it now bears (“Cabo de Buena 
Esperanza”) indicating King John II. of PortugaTs 
weil-foundeci hope that it was the halting-place on 
a new and easier route to India. But with the ex- 
ception of a formal proclamation of the country as 
British, which act of Admirals Eitz-Herbert and 
Shellinge in the reign of James I. was never 
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recognised as effective, no attemj)t was made to 
colonise it until the year 1{>52, when the Dutch 
East India Compiiny brought some settkns from 
Holland. These were incrcastxl from time to time 
by Germans, Flemings, and a few Poles (tr Portu- 
guese, and in 1686 by a large number of French 
Protestants, who left their country on the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. The descendants of these 
people constitute the ijresent “Boer,” or “Dutch” 
population, though the most inlluential among 
them are really of Frencli descent. At that time 
the country was occupied for only a little distance 
around Cape Town, and was looked upon loss as a 
colony than as a station for the supply of ships. 
The government was a monopoly of the narrowest, 
most oj)pressive description, and to the irksome 
restrictions then put upon private enterprise has 
been traced tha.t dislike to all regular govern- 
ment, and that love for “trekking” beyond its 
influence which, though less marked among the 
modern Boers, existed long before the British rule 
began. The imtives were either <lrivcn from their 
lands or reduced to serfdom, wdiile Malays and 
negroes were imported as slaves. In 1795, to 
prevent the colony falling into the hands of the 
French revolutionists, whose views the discon- 
tented settlers shared, the British, at a request of 
the Stadtholder, took possession of it. In 1802 it 
was re-ceded to Holland, but on the renewal of the 
war in 1806 again captured, and in 1815, on the 
payment of £6, 000, 000, finally ceded to its present 
owners. Since that date, the chief events in its 
history are as follows 1811-12, first Kaffir war ; 
1819, second Kaffir war ; 1820, four thousand 
British settlers introduced into the eastern dis- 
tricts ; 1829, all natives not slaves declared on the 
same footing as Europeans before the law; 1834, 
third Kaffir war; 1835, “trekking” of the Boers 
beyond the Orange river owing to the emancipa- 
tion of slaves in the colony, and the founding of 
Natal and the “ Free ” States ; 1846, fourth Kaffir 
war, and extension of colonial boundary to the 
Kei river ; 1853, introduction of rejn'esentative 
government arising out of the agitation against tlae 
dispatch of convicts to South Africa, though these 
were never actually landed; 1857, the suicide of 
50,000 Amaxos owing to the si^read of rejigio- 
political fanaticism, and the resettlement of their 
country by 2,000 members of the German Crimean 
legion, and other colonists from 'Prussia and Meck- 
lenburg; 1865, British Kaffraria annexed; 1867, 
diamonds discovered in Griqvialand West; 1871, 
Griqualand West proclaimed a colony; 1872, intro- 
duction of responsible government ; 1877-8, Gaeka 
and Gealeka rebellion ; 1S79~8], Basuto war ; 1880, 
amalgamation of Griqualand "West with the Cape ; 

1883, separation of ilasutoland from the colony; 

1884, establishment of German Protestants over 
Great Namaqiialand, and the country north of the 
Orange river, with the exception of Walfisch Bay, 
annexed to the colony ; 1887, incorporation of the 
Transkeian territories (except most of Pondoland) ; 
1889, Customs union between Cape and Orange 
Free State, and extension of railway from Orange 
river to Bloemfontein ; 1890, new government with 
Mr. Khodes as premier, and an expedition from the 
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Cape to take possession of the Uritisli South African 
Company’s territories in Mashonalaiid, etc. 

Cape of Good Hope, The, is the name given 
to the extremity of the promontory that stretches 
into the South Atlantic from the S.W. corner of 
the African continent. The length of the peninsula, 
which has False Bay on the E. and the open ocean 
on the W., is about 20 miles. Simon’s Bay, with 
the thriving port of Simon’s Town, is on its E. coast. 
The rock that forms the Cape is 1,000 feet high, 
and consists of granite. 

Cape Haytien, or Haitibn, a port on the N. 
coast of tlie island of Hayti, West Indies, situated 
on a small bay at the foot of a range of mountains. 
Originally founded by the Spaniards, it was 
colonised hy the French early in the eighteenth 
century, and became very prosperous. It ^has 
suifered greatly from the various revolutions since 
the outbreak of Toussaint rOuverfcure in 1791, was 
almost destroyed by an earthquake in 1842, and 
was , bomba, rded by tlie British in 1865. It still 
does a consi<lera,ble trade with the United States, 
and is an administrative centre under the republican 
government of the iskind. 

Cape Horn, or Hooen, so named from Ms 
birth-place by Schouten its discoverer, is the most 
southernly point of America, being at the extremity 
of the last island of the Fiiegian Archipelago. It 
presents a black, steep, frowning face to the stormy 
Southern Ocean, and has always borne a bad name 
amongst sailors. Steam has, of course, reduced to 
nothing the difficulty of doubling it (though most 
steamers pass through the Straits of Magellan), but 
heavy seas and strong cold gales prevail in its 
neighbourliood. 

Cape Hiver, or Vaunks, also known as the 
Coco or Segovia, a river in Central America, 
which for the greater part of its course of 300 
miles forms the boundary between Honduras and 
Nicaragua. It discharges itself into the Caribbean 
Sea at Cape Gracias a Dios, and, flowing through a 
fertile country, is navigable for a considerable 
distance. 

Cape Town, the capital and seat of govern- 
ment of Gape Colony, is situated in the angle of 
Table Bay and to the N. of Table Mountain, on the 
K. coast of the peninsula that terminates in the 
Cape of Good Hope. It is surrounded by lofty 
crags, and through the valley in which it stands 
the Zoeta or Sweet river flows down to the sea. 
Founded in 1652 by Van Riebeeck,the older houses 
display the characteristics of Dutch architecture, 
and canals traverse several of the streets, but fine 
modern buildings are rapidly springing up, chief 
among them being government house, the houses 
of parliament, the post office, public library, 
exchange, art gallery, South African college, 
Anglican and Roman Catholic cathedrals, univer- 
sity,^ etc. etc. There are also botanical and 
public gardens. The observatory, wliich is in high 
repute among astronomers since Herschel’s time, 
stands just outside the town, which now possesses 
all modern improvements, such as. gas and electric 
lighting, ample water supply, and tramways. The 


harbour, strongly fortified, is rendered secure from 
the heavy swell of the Atlantic by a ma,gniflceiit 
breakwater. Railways connect the town with Port 
Elizabeth to the south, and Kimberley to the north, 
and are being rapidly extended into Mashonaland. 
The cMef exports are copper, wool, wheittj diamonds, 
gold, and wine, the latter being prodiioed in the 
suburban villages of Constantia, Wynberg, Ronde- 
bosch, and Claremont. 

Cape Verde (Port. Cabo Verde, Green Cape), 
the most westerly point of the African coast, lies 
between the Senegal and Gambia rivers in lat. 14*^ 
43' N., long. 17^ 34' W. The name was given to it by 
Portuguese discoverers owing to the cluster of tall 
baobab trees that crown the headland. 

Cape Verde Islands, a volcanic group of ten 
islands lying in the Atlantic about 320 miles W. of 
the Cape from which they are named. They are 
ten in number, Santiago being the largest, Boa 
Vista the nearest to the coast, and Santa Vicente 
the residence of the British consul. They were 
discovered in 1441 by the Portuguese, who estab- 
lished a colony in 1499, and now use it as a penal 
settlement. The i^opulation consists largely of 
African blacks and half-breeds, the slave system 
having prevailed as late as 1854. The cliniate is 
hot in summer, unhealthy after the periodic rains, 
subject also to occasional visitations of the Har- 
mattan and also to disastrous droughts. Cattle 
breeding is the chief industry, and numbers of pigs, 
goats, mules, and asses are reared. Fish abound on 
the coast. Orchil is a valuable product, as are 
coffee, indigo, sugar, and tobacco. Every variety of 
tropical fruit and vegetable can be grown success- 
fully, but the inhabitants are improvident and idle. 
Timber is almost entirely wanting. 

Cape Wrath, on the coast of Siitherlandshire, 
forms the N.W. extremity of Scotland. It is a 
bold pyramidal headland of gneiss 300 feet high, 
and bearing a lighthouse which is visible for 
27 miles. 

Capelj'HoN Thomas Bladen, youngest son of 
William, fourth Earl of Essex, was born in 1776 
and entered the navy in 1782, though he does not 
appear to have actually gone afloat until 1792. He 
wt-is a midshipman in the Sans Pareil, 80, in Lord 
Bridport’s action on July 23, 1795, and was made a 
lieutenant in 1797. In this latter capacity he was 
Nelson’s signal officer in the Vangnard, 74, at the 
Battle of the Nile, and for this service he was made 
a commander and sent home in the MiifiQie, 16, 
with duplicate despatches. In December of the 
same year (1798) he was further advanced to post- 
rank. At the Battle of Trafalgar he commanded 
the Phoebe, 36, and was instrumental in saving from 
destruction the French prize Sfviftsure. At the 
passage of the" Dardanelles in 1807 he commanded 
the Mndymion, 40, and four years later he was 
given charge of a small squadron which rendered 
good service against the Americans. He was 
nominated a C.B. in 1815, and in 1821 became 
captain, of the Pogal George, yacht, in which, and 
In the Apollo, another royal yacht, he remained 
until, in 1825, he reached the rank of rear-admiral. 
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In 1832 he was promoted to be a K.C.B., and from 
1S34 to 1837 he commanded in the Bast Indies. He 
became vice-admiral in 1837, and full admiral in 
181:7, and died in 1853. He was the last survivor 
of the captains who had been present at Trafalgar. 

Capelin {MaUotus vUlos us) a smelt-like fish, 
some 9 in. long, the only species of its genus, found 
near Kamtschatka and Arctic North America. Its 
home is on the sea-bottom, but it comes to surface 
in enormous numbers to spawn. The Capelin, which 
is one of the most important baits used by the 
Newfoundland fishermen, is eaten fresh by the 
Kamtschatdales, or dried for winter consumption. 

Capell, Edwaed, born at Troston, Sufiolk, in 
1713, was appointed inspector of plays through the 
Duke of Grafton's influence. He expended enormous 
labour on the revision of the text of Shakespeare, 
aiid x^ublished an edition with a quaint introduction. 
After his death appeared The School of ShaJmjjeare, 
in which, besides a mass of textual criticism, there 
is a good deal of information as to the sources from 
which the plots were derived. He died in 1781. 

Capella, a reddish star of the first magnitude, 
in the constellation Auriga. This and Vega are 
the two brightest stars in the northern hemisphere, 
but it is difficult to distinguish which of these two 
is the more luminous, on account of the difference 
in their hues. 

Capella, Maetianus Mixeus Felix, a native 
of North Africa, who probably lived at the end of 
the fourth or beginning of the fifth century a.d.. 
and composed a strange allegorical work entitled 
Satyra de Nuptils Philologke et Mercimi, virhich is 
an encyclopfedia of all the knowledge of his day, 
and contains a remarkable foreshadowing of the 
Copernican system of astronom 3 % 

Caper, the flower-bud of Cayparls spinasa and 
of some allied species belonging to the order 
Cupparldacecc, The plant is a scrambling shrub 
with spinous stipules and showy flowers remarkable 
for their very long gynophore (q.v.). It is grown 
throughout southern Europe, t he buds, pickled in 
vinegar, being imported from Sicily, Italy, and 
France, The unripe fruits of tlie garden nasturtium 
(fTropceohini maj-us) are used as a substitute. 

Capercaillie, Oapeecailzie {Tetrao uroyal- 
Ivs), the Cock (/f the Woods, or Wood Gfrouse, the 
largest of the European game birds, and highly 
esteemed for the table. It is found in fir woods in 
the mountainous districts of Europe and the north 
of Asia., and was formerly native to Ireland and 
Scotland, but in both these countries it was 
exterminated towards the close of the eighteenth 
century, and no specimen of either of tliese races 
is to be found in any museum. These birds have, 
however, been reintroduced into S, Gotland, and 
they are now fairly plentiful in the Highlands. 
The male is abf)ut the size of a. turkey, and has the 
tail rounded, tlie feathers of the head elongated, 
and a scarlet patch of naked skin a,bove the eye. 
The general plumage is chestmit-]»rown irregularly 
marked with black, breast black with metallic 
green lustre, under surface bhick. The hen is 
smaller, and is sandy-brown, barred and variegated 
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with black. The males are polygamous, and in 
spring show oft before the; luui birds. The nest i-s 
a mere hole, and usually contains from ten to 
twelve eggs, which are pale yellowish, tinged with 
red and mottled with brown, 'J'bese birds feed on 
the leaves and .shoots of the Scotch fir; the young 
prefer worms and insects. They run into many 
varieties, and breed freely with allied species. 

Capernamn (Heb. Village of Xachum, or Jfield 
of Repent mice y or City of Comfort), a town on the 
W. shore of the Lake of Gennesareth, on the borders 
of Zebuliin and Naphtali. It was the chief residence 
of Christ when He began His mission, and was 
specially denounced by Him for imbelieL Arche- 
ologists identify the modern 4’el-Hum as its site, 
though some prefer the ruins at Khan-Miniyeh. 

Capet, the name of a family that for nine 
centuries played a leading part in French history, 
llobert the Strong was a Saxon vassal of Charles 
the Bald, and in the middle of the ninth century 
received the duchy of the He de France. From 
him descended Hugh the Great, Count of Paris 
and Orleans, Duke of France and Burgundy, 
Hugh, the son of this last, was elected king 
by acclamation, to the exclusion of tlie Carlo- 
vingians, in 987, and by judicious policy he 
and his successors founded a dynasty that lasted 
in the direct line to the death of Charles IV. in 
1322. The House of Valois that then succeeded 
was merely a branch of the Capet family springing 
from Philip the Bold (1270-1285), whose younger 
son Charles was the father of Philip VI, The 
Bourbons, who carried on the monarchy up to its 
extinction, arose from the marriage of Eobert, 
sixth son of Louis IX. (1226-1270), with Beatrice 
of Bourbon. 

Capgrave, Johx, was born at King’s Lynn, 
Norfolk, in 1393, and after studying at Cambridge 
and graduating at Oxford became a priest. He 
then joined the Augii.stiman priory in his native 
town and there spent most of his life in literary 
labours. His great work is The Chronicle of England^ 
carried up to 1417 and full of valuable matter. His 
Norco Legenda Anglice was printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde in 1516. The JJher de Illicstrihus If&nrieis 
is an interesting historical fragment. Most of his 
other books are on ecclesiastical subjects. He died 
in 1464, iiaving served as provincial of 3:iis order. 

Capias, in English law, a writ directed against 
the person, commanding his or her arrest. There 
are several writs bearing this title, as 

1. Capias ad avdlcndmm judicium, which issues 
against a defendant wdio is at large when a verdict 
of guilty is found on a criminal charge, and is for 
the purpose of bringing him up to receive 
judgment. 

2. Capias ad rcspon-denchm, which is issued for 
the arrest of a person against whom an indictment 
for misdemeanor has been found in order that he 
may be arraigned. 

3. Capias ad satisfaciendum , or ca, sa,, for the 
arrest of a defendant in a civil action ; since the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt writs of oa. sa. 
are now rare, but the writ when cMcuted still 
operates as a satisfaction of the debt, and no 
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other writ of oxociitiou eau l)e sued out upon the 
same judgment against the defendant’s goods or 
lands, iinloss iio die in conlineinent or escape from 
custody. 

4. Ctiplas eMen.iU facia, s\ n writ of execution 
issued against a debtor to tlie Crown, commanding 
the sheriff to ta.kc or arrest the' body, and “ cause 
to he extended” the hinds of the deid.or. 

5. Cajiia'S nt Jafjatum is a writ for the arrest of 
an outlaw. Outlawry liaving been abolished in civil 
cases, it is now applicable only to criminal process. 

Capillaire, a syrup prepared with the maiden- 
hair fern, Adkvntum capillvs-vcnerls^ the French 
name for which, alluding to its slender black 
stalks, is (hjnllaire de 'MemfpeUier 

Capillaries, the network of tal)es which coin- 
municate on tlui one hand with the ultimate 
artori(das, and on the other hand with the smallest 
branches of the veins. Tiui diameter of a capillary 
vessel varies in dilferent [)arts of tlie human body ; 
some a,rt 3 bu.rely large enough to enable a single 
red blood corpuscle to tramrse them, as in parts 
of the brain ; elsewhere, as in the skin, the 
capillaries are considerably larger. In some organs 
the meshes of the network have an elongated 
form, as in muscle, while in the alveoli of the lung, 
and in glands, a rounded form prevails. The close- 
ness of the network is in direct correspondence 
with the vascularity of the part. The walls of a 
capillary are composed of a single layer of flattened 
cells, endothelium (q.v.), and permit of the ready 
interchange of materials between the blood and 
the tissues. 

Capillarity (from oaplUm, a hair) is the 
cause of various phenomena of aurface tension, 
and exhibited by the behaviour of liquid in 
tine, hair-like tubes. To explain the nature of 
surface tension, it must be understood that the 
particles of a body exert considerable force of at- 
traction on one another, but only at very minute 
distances. Thu.s a molecule of water in the middle 
of a glassful of that liquid is acted on by the mass 
of congregated molecules in its immediate vicinity, 
only those enclosed in a very small sphere round 
the specilied particle having any appreciable eflect 
on it. From the symmetry of the arrangement it 
is clear that there is no resultant pull on the 
particle in any one direction. But a molecule of 
water on the surface of the liquid is only acted on 
by a hemisphere of molecule's of water in its 
neighbourhood, and these exert a resultant pull on 
the particle at right angles to the surface. It is 
true there is also a hemisphere of particles of air 
acting on the mohicule of water, but their action is 
not HO great. C’onsequently we see that all the 
particles on or near the surface arc pulled down- 
wards and therefore cause tlie surface to act as a 
sort of elastic membrane or skin, with the impor- 
tant difference that, however extended the surface 
may be, the force of attraction, or surface tensmi, 
is always th(.i same per unit length, '^rhus the 
surface of a liquid will assume a definite form, the 
tendency being to minimise its area as far as cir- 
cumstances permit. A raindrop falling through 


air, or a soap-bubble floating in it, will assume tlio 
spherical form, the surface of a sphere being less 
than that of any other solid of the same volume. 
At the edge of the glass of water, where we liawe 
glass, water, and air meeting, the three sets of 
forces draw the surface up the side to a slight 
extent. If a glass tube of very flue bore be ].mt 
vertically in the water, the liquid is drawn up the 
tube to a definite heiglit, and its surface is 
markedly concave upwards. If mercury be the 
liquid used instead of water, opposite effects will 
be seen, the level of tlie mercury inside the tube 
will be lower than that outside, and its surface 
will be convex upwards. Much may be explained 
concerning the behaviour of oil on “troubled 
waters,” the motion of sap in plants, the formation 
of clouds, the shapes of the heavenly bodies, and 
concerning other physical subjects, by the study 
of capillarity. 

Capistrano, Giovanni di, was born at Capis- 
trano in the Abruzzi in 1386. After a short experi- 
ence of the law he became a Franciscan friar, and 
won great fame as a preacher. Nicholas V. sent him 
to Germany in 1450 to oppose the heretical followers 
of Huss and to raise a crusade against the Turks. 
He was partly successful in the first object, and 
though he failed in the second, he died whilst 
leading a final sortie from Belgrade against the 
infidel besiegers in 1456. He was canonised in 1690. 

Capita, Distbibution pee. In the adminis- 
tration of the personal estate of a person dying 
intestate (that is, without leaving a will) " the 
claimants, or the persons who are legally entitled 
to such personal estate, are said to take fer capita 
when they claim in their omn rUjhts as in equal 
degree of kindred, in contra di.stinction to claiming 
by right of representation or stirpes, as it is 
termed. For instance, if the next of kin be the 
intestate’s three brothers. A, B, and C’, here his 
effects are divided into three equal shares, and 
distributed per capita — one share to each ; but if 
A (one of them) had died previously, leaving three 
children, and B (anotlier brother) had also died 
leaving two children, then the distrilmtion would 
be by representation or per stirpes as it is termed 
— one-third would have gone to A’s three children, 
another third to B’s two children, and the 
remaining third to 0, the surviving brother. 

Capital, in Political Economy, either “that 
part of a man’s property which he expects to afford 
him a revenue” (Adam vSmith), or more strictly, 
wealth saved and set aside to produce future wealth. 
In the latter sense it is divided into fixed capital 
(machinery, tools, and buildings) and circulaMng 
capital (raw material, coal, food of labourers, or 
the wages paid them instead). Both kinds <a re 
consumed in producing (the difference being that 
the consumption of the second is much more rapid 
than that of the first), and rel urn with a surplus. 
In commerce th.e capital of a company is the wealth 
paid up by its members to invest in the business, 
jis in the first sense above. ’JTie word is also some- 
times used for the whole body of owners of capital, 
as in the phrase “the conflict of capital and labour.” 
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Capital Account is an account showing the 
sums received and expended for tlie capital 
(properly, the fixed capital, see Capital) of a rail- 
way or other coniniercial enterprise. The capital 
account of a railway should . show the sums 
received from shareholders, borrowed on deben- 
tures and otherwise, and the pa-yments for land, 
works, rolling stock, stations, etc. llepairs should 
be pai<l out of revenue, while all extensions and 
additions to rolling stock, buildings, etc., should 
be charged to capital. But the distinction is often 
less precisely drawn. Some American railway 
companies, for instance, habitually devote part of 
their revenue to improvements ; and on the other 
liand, the expenses of mere wear and tear liave 
frequently been charged to capital account and 
cov'ered by boiTOwiiig in order to swell the dividends 
for tlie half-year. 

Capital Pumskmeiit is the infliction of 
death upon offenders by the country or community 
to which such offendei's belong. In olden times the 
power of life and death was considered to be the 
natural light of any authority as regarded enemies, 
or strangers, or offenders. But with the advance 
of civilisation the right became greatly limited, and 
is at the present day widely disputed. The ground 
taken up both by the upholders and the opponents 
of the system is in many points somewhat illogical. 
There are those wlio hold that it is only permissible 
to kill murderers, and that this right is in that case 
permissible only by force of a prescript of the 
Mosaic law. Others hold that society has always 
the right to get rid of hurtful members, and that 
by the most expeditious method. It is better, say 
they, that a murderer or hardened criminal should 
be finally disposed of than that the community 
should be burdened with supporting the-m and 
guarding them from further mischief. This view 
is at least logical, and it seems more in accordance 
with common sense, and more merciful to kill a 
criminal than to keep him in a lifelong monotonous 
captivity, where his good qualities, if ho has any, 
are (piite useless, and simply add to the public 
burden. The opponents of the system may l)o 
divided into two classes : first, those who hold that 
society has only the right to punish with a view to 
a criminal’s amendment by remedying the defects 
of a bad education or surroundings, an amendment 
which his death makes impossible ; and secondly, 
those who look upon life as so sacred a thing that 
no one has a right to inflict death upon a human 
being, and tha,t the society which executes a 
murderer is only one degree less culpable than tlie 
murderer himself. This view is natural in the case 
of those who look upon death as annilulation, 
though strangely enough they do not extend the 
right of living to what they call the lower creation, 
Few dispute the right of a man to put to death any 
animal that is in his possession. There is a further 
class of hysterical people who raise a shriek at any 
execution more from a tender self-pity, and a 
desire to spare their own feelings, than from any 
deeper motive. It is to this class tha.t the words 
of the French satirist apply, who, when asked to 
disapprove of the sacrifice of human life for 


murder, said, Let the murderers first carry out 
the principle.’’ JMuch of our till lafeiy suvage cod(! 
was doubtless owing to our conservative way of 
following tlie custom of our ancestors, hut it must 
be noted tliat the JSth century saw many of the 
most sanguinary provisions added to the statute 
book. It remained for this couturv to abolisli 
most of them, and practically only tnurder is now 
punished by death, though nominally otlier crimes 
also are so punishable— that is, so far as civilians 
are concerned. Soldiers and sailors, esiiecially in 
time of war, may incur the death penalty under' the 
provisions of the Articles of War (q.v.), and it is 
evident that in such castis, where men’s most 
savage passions are let loose, there must he no 
half-discipline, and no paltering with ofi’em^es. 

In some countries capital ])unishment has been 
entirely abolished, and in some—Belgiiim for ex- 
amine— it ha.s been practically abolished l>y the 
refusal of the head of the fState to sign a. death- 
warrant. 'The United iStates settle tlio (question 
severally for tlieinselves. In one it was abolished 
to be afterwards revived. 

As to the method of execution countries differ. 
In most civilised lands the object is to inflict death 
as painlessly and quickly as possible, the latest 
idea being the American one of death by electricity. 
But though men are killed easily enough accidentally 
by electricity, science seems liardly yet able to kill 
them by it deliberately without bungling. Many 
disgraceful scenes have been avoided in this 
country by the adoption of private instead of 
jmblic executions, though many hold that much of 
the deterrent effect is- lost in consequence. But 
others doubt whether public executions ever had 
much deterrent effect, thinking that he who 
murders rarely gives a tliought to the probable con- 
sequences to himself, since lie is under the influence 
of some strong passion or other abnormal state of 
mind. It is yet a moot point whether the retention 
or abolition of capital punishment has any real in- 
lluenco one way or tlu! otlier upon the amount of 
crime, unless, indeed, its abolition may eventually 
lead to an liabitual abhorrence of killing, which 
will end by extending itself to would-be murderers 
themselves. 


Capitals, in Architecture^ are the uppermost 
parts of columns, placed immediately over the shaft 
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and under the entablature (q.v.). ^ In^ classical 
architecture the Doric, Ionic, ami Corinthian orders 
each have their peculiar capital, the last-named 
imitated from the acanthus leaf. In medieval 
‘ architecture, as well as in Egyptian and Oriental, 
the capitals are much diversified. In tlie later 
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Norman arcliitecture, for instance, they are often 
ornamentcfl with folijic’e. aniniaLs, figures, etc,, 
\v 1 li le the}" frequently ex- 
hibit folia.ge in the Early 
English and Becorated, and 
more rarely in the Perpendi- 
ciihir styles. 

Capitation Grant, a-. 

grant: made by the State in 
aid of primary education, 
and according to etymology 
proportioned to the mimber 
of sch olars brought to a 
certain degree of efficiency, 
though practically other 
considerati ons come into 
play. In 1851 the Govern- 
ment grant amounted to £836,920, while the capi- 
tation grant was (i, sum over and above which 
was granted for special excellence. The Com- 
mission of 18()1, deprecating the continuance of a 
scheme which seemed to encourage the pushing 
forward of a few advanced scholars to the neglect 
of more backward ones, recommended that the 
prospects and position of teachers should be Inade 
dependent upon the result of a thorough examina- 
tion of all scholars. Many changes and modifica- 
tions have since been made. The Act of 1882 
graduated the grants, and settled that the with- 
drawal of weak scholars from examination should 
not invalidate claims, and gave also a merit grant 
for general toxie. The Commission of 1886 also 
recommended the further abandonment of the 
numerioal test in favour of a qualitative one. 

Capito, Caius Ateius, a Koman jurist who 
flourished under Augustus and Tiberius. His un- 
doubted ability and learning were used by the 
emperors to oppose the necessary legal reforms 
advocated by Labeo. Hence arose two rival schools 
of jurisprudence, the Sabiniani or Cassiani, so 
named from pupils of Capito, and the Proculeiani 
from Sempronius Proculus, a follower of Labeo. 
The echo of their disx>utes was heard for centuries. 
Kofte of Capito’s voluminous writings are extant. 

Capito, or KoEPFLTNh Wolfgang Fabbicius, 
was born of humble family at Plagenau, Alsace, 
in 1478, and became a minister of the Reformed 
Church, serving as Professor at Freiburg, and 
Pastor at Bruchsal, Basel, Mainz, and Strasbiirg. 
He took a leading part in the controversies of his 
day, and was deputed with Bucer to lay the Con- 
fession of Augsburg before tiie em])eror. His 
attempts to reconcile the Lutherans and Zwinglians 
made him an object of suspicion to both. His 
works wer(‘- chiefly on the Old Testament and the 
interpretation of prophecy. He died in 1541. 

Capitol, tlie famous temple to Jupiter. Juno, 
and Minerva, that occupicsd the lower of the two 
peaks of the Capitolina Hill at Rome, the other 
being crowned by the Arx or Citadel. Romulus 
first built a temple to Jupiter Feretrius on this 
spot, but the triple shrine was founded by Tarquin L, 
built by his son, and dedicated by M, Horatius 
Pulvillus cons, suff ,, in 509 b.g. This structure, which 


lasted tiU 83 B.G., was built in the Etruscan style 
of stuccoed peperino with wooden architraves. vSulla 
began to rebuild it in marble, but it was completed 
and dedicated by Q. Lutatius Catutus. The 
Aritellian rioters burnt it down in 70 A.i:)., and 
it was reconstructed by Vespasian. Imstly, this 
building wfis destroyed by fire under Titus, and a 
new Capitol was erected by Bomitian at fabulous 
cost. Scarcely any traces of the noble edifice are 
left, the Palazzo CaftareUl standing on the site. 
No change was ever made in the plan ; three celhe 
were enclosed beneath one roof, the central one 
being sacred to Jupiter, Minerva holding place 
on his right, Juno on Ms left. Kewly-elected 
consuls took their vows here, and victorious generals 
were borne hither in triumph. Many other temples 
and public buildings were situated on the Capitoline, 
and the Tarpeian Rock, whence criminals were 
thrown, terminates its southern extremity. The 
Campidogiio, or modern Capitol, was designed by 
Michael Angelo, but is not one of his best works. 
It serves as a town hall and museum. 

Capitularies (Latin ca'piittluni, dimin. of cajmt., 
a head), collections of the laws issued for the whole 
of the Frankish empire, as distinct from the laws 
of the separate peoples composing it. The best 
known of these collections was begun by Charle- 
magne (q.v.). The name was derived from their 
arrangement under heads or by chapters. The 
term is also applied to chapters (q.v.) of canons 
and to military orders; also to the members in- 
dividually, and to their statutes. 

Capitulation (Latin eapit%lu7n\ an agreement 
arranged under heads ; usually, but not always, 
dealing with the surrender on terms of a besieged 
city or vanquished army. Capitulations are also 
the set of agreements between European govern- 
ments and certain semi-civilised powers, in virtue 
of which the subjects of the former resident in the 
territory of the latter possess certain privileges, 
especially that of being subject to the jurisdiction 
of their own consuls instead of the native courts. 
Such arrangements exist with Egypt and Japan at 
the present time, and in the last century obtained 
between France and the Porte. 

Capitulum, the name of the free end of a 
barnacle which is enclosed by the shells ; it con- 
tains the body and arms. In botany the term is 
applied to the “ head ” or compound inflorescence 
of the Compodtcii and similar plants. 

Capo d’Istria, a fortified port situated on a 
small island in the government of Trieste and circle 
of Lstria, Austria. The island is connected with the 
shore by a causeway half a mile in length, and 
possesses good accommodation for vessels, but little 
or no trade except in fish, wine, and oil. It is 
identified with the classical JEgida, and was after- 
wards named Justinopolis. For .some time it was 
a free commonwealth, and then was conquered 
suGce.ssivel 3 ’' by the Venetians and Genoese, passing 
to Austria in 1797. 

Capo d^Istria, • or Cabodisteias, John, 
Count, the son of a physician at Corfu, was born 
in 1776, and educated for his father’s profession. 
When the Ionian Islands were ceded to France by 
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the peace of Tilsit, he entered the Russian diplo- 
matic service, a,nd became foreign secretary in 
conjunction with Nesselrode. After the battle of 
Navarino he was elected president of the Greek 
republic, but as his fidelity was suspected, he was 
assassinated by political partisans at Nauplia, 1831. 

Capon, the male of the domestic fowl, castrated 
that it may fatten better — a common practice, 
especially in France, 

Cappadocia, a country of vague extent in Asia 
Minor. Herodotus speaks of the Cappadocians as 
Syrians. They inhabited two distinct satra,pies 
of Persia, the northern one later on being known 
as Pontus, whilst the inland province, bounded S. 
by Mount Taurus, E. by the Euphrates, N, by 
Pontus, and W. by Galatia and Ijycaonia, became 
Cappadocia or Great Cappadocia, being about 2u() 
miles long and 150 broad. The Persia.n satraps 
seem to have developed into hereditary kings, the 
first of whom, Ariarathes I., a contemporary of 
Alexander, was killed Vjy Perdiccas. The dynasty, 
however, lasted until Mithridates the Great drove 
out Ariarathes VIII., who soon after died. The 
Romans now interfered, and Ariobarzanes was 
elected to the throne, and remained, as did his son, 
a staunch ally of Rome. The third of this line was 
put to death by Antony, and for 50 years Archelaus 
reigned over an extended kingdom. In 17 a.d. 
Cappadocia became a Roman province, and in 1074 
it was conquered by the Turks. Most of the region, 
except the valley of the Euphrates, is a lofty, treeless 
plateau, 3,000 ft. above sea-level, affording pasture 
to immense flocks. From the midst of this expanse 
rise Mounts Arg^eus (Erdjish Dagh) and Hassan 
Dagh. The chief rivers axe the Pyramus (Jihun), 
the Sams (Sihun), and the Halvs (Kizil Irniak), on 
which is situated Mazaca or Cajsarea (Kaisariyeh), 
the capital, Tyana occupied the site now known as 
Kiz-Hissar, and other towns of some ecclesiastical 
importance were Nyssa, an episcopal see, and 
Nazianzus, the birthplace of St. Gregory. 

Caprera, or Cabbiska, a small island in the 
Mediterranean, 2 miles from the N.E. coast of 
Sai'dinia. It has an area of 6,700 acres, and is 
rocky and barren. Garibaldi built himself a house 
there in 1854, to which he retired at intervals 
during his active life, and in which he spent much 
of the ten years that preceded his death in 1882. 

Capri (classic Capbea^), a limestone islet to 
S. of the .Bay of Naples, and 3-J miles from Sorrento. 
In area 20 square miles, it consists of a fertile 
inland valley between two lofty plateaux. The 
coast is difficult of access, being girt with steep 
cliffs. Capri, the capital, stands on the eastern 
side, and has a fine cathedral. Anacapri, on the 
opposite side, crowns Monte Solara, and is 
approached by a rocky stairway. The island 
belonged to Neapolis, and its inhabitants still 
retain the Greek type. Augustus purchased it 
from the Neapolitans in exchange for the larger 
island of Aenaria, and lived there occasionally, and 
/Tiberius spent the last ten years of his existence 
in this retreat. Great Britain held it from 1803 
to 1808, and it has always been a favourite resort 


of the British, owing to the fine air and 
picturesque scenery, tlie Blue and the Gre<n 
grottoes arc remarkable for tlio tints ndlected on 
their walls by tlie watens of the Mediterranean, 

Capriccio, in Jfcm, the term applied to a piece 
of music without any limitation as to form, which 
may eitlier be entirely original, or may consist of 
a transcription of another cotnposer’s subject. The 
name was originally given to pieces written in the 
fugued style, with a bright, lively subject. 

Capricorn (Lat. The Goaf'), a constellation 
of tlie southern celestial hemisphere, which from 
its position on the ecliptic was adopted as one of 
the signs of the zodiac. Its stars are somewhat 
jnixed up with those of A(2ua,Tim. The Goat 
appears on the southern meridian in September, 
and thus gives its name to the Trojyio of Ca/r/’icom. 

Capridae, in some clnssificutions a- family of 
Ruminants, containing the sheep and the goats, as 
distinct from the cattle and from the antelopes. 
[BOVID.a3.] 

Caprification (Lat. eaprlifeus, a wild fig), a 
process of facilitating the fertilisation of the fig- 
flower, practised in antiquity, and still in tlie Levant. 
Branches of the wild fig are hung on the cultivated 
fig, which usually produces only female flowers. 
These Imng with them an insect (Blastophaga) 
reared in the galls formed in the female flower of 
the wild fig, which carries the pollen of the male 
flower of that tree to the female flower of the edible 
fig, which it thereby fertilises. Botanists, however, 
have differed as to its utility. 

Caprimulgidae, a widely-distributed family 
of Picaxian birds, of which the goatsucker (q.v.) 
is the type. [Night-jab, Oil-bibd, Whip-pooe- 
WILL.]" ■ . , 

Capsicum, a genus of small plants belonging to 
the order Manacea;, native.s of the tropics, valued 
mainly for their fruits, which have a hot pungent 
taste owing to the presence of a peculiar acrid 
alkaloid kn(.>wn as cajmchi. Small pods called 
chillies, Spanish pepper, red pepper, and ix)dpeppei\ 
are produced by Cl /c7.s'?^/f/fn^f?e?//,anativeof southern 
India. The larger pofls known as capisicums or 
Guinea pepper, the “ poivrons ” of the B'rench, are 
the produce of 0. annmm, originally native to South 
America, introduced into Europe by the Spaniards 
and cultivated in England since 1548. Other species 
are (1 frvfeseens, tlie spur or goat pepper of the 
East Indies ; C. tetragonum, the bonnet pepper of 
Jamaica; C, grossum, bell pepper; (J. ecrasiforme, 
cherry pepper; and 0, haecafnw, bird pepper. 
Vinegar in which the fruits have been soaked is 
known as Chili vinegar, and Cayenne pepper (q.v.) 
is prepared from the ripe fruits, dried and ground. 

Capstan, a cylindrical drum, borne on an axial 
spindle, and capable of being revolved either by 
manual power, whicdi is applied by means of cap- 
stan bars temporarily applied to holes in the upper 
part of the drum, or by steam power. The drum, 
when being revolved, is prevented from slipping 
back by catches or “ pawls,'’ which are generally 
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fix(*cl on the deck or platform upon which the 
capstan rests. The object of a capstan is to 
huulitato the perfornumce of any work which 
rtHpiiros extraordinary effort ; and capstans axe, 
therefore, always fitted on board ship, where they 
arc (jsptK*ial]y used for heaving in cable, and for 
winding up any heavy bodies. The capstan seems 
to liavc been introduced into English ships in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. Wooden line-of-battle 
ships carri('d two capstans — the fore and the main. 
Modern ships often carry several, which are now 
generahy moved by steam power, and which are 
of very various designs. 

Capsule, a dry. dehiscent, syncarpons,^ and 
supca-ior frait, occurring in many widely-differing 
groups of llowering plants, and varying considerably 
ill details of structure. It may he one-chambered 
a.s in tlie violets, primroses, and pinks, or many- 
(duinibercdas in flax, and may have parietal placen- 
tation (q.v.) as in violet, central as in fax, or free- 
ceatral as in primrose. Most capsules split longi- 
1 udinally into “ valves.’’ If this valvular dehiscence 
takt« place down the dorsal sutures or midribs of 
the carpellaiy loaves, as in lleliantlwnmm^ the rock- 
rose, it is termed hculieUlal, as each loculus or 
chamber will be broken into, and each valve will 
consist of two half-carpels. If the splitting be 
along the ventral autui*es, or lines of Junction 
between carpels, it is termed septlcidal, and each 
valve is a carpel. In either of these cases the septa 
or ixirtitions between the chamlxjrs may, as in the 
thorn-apple, be broken across, when the capsule is 
called Bqrtifmrfdl. Some capsules dehisce by teeth, 
the carpels only splitting apart slightly at the apex, 
as in primroses and pinks ; others open by small 
holes or pores, as in the poppy and snapdragon. 
These last have been separated ^pore-eapsules ; 
and those which dehisce transversedy, forming a 
round lid, such as Ana{fallis, the pimpernel, and 
Leaytlds, the monkey-pot, have been termed a 
pymidiuui. There is little to differentiate the 
siliqua (q.v.) of the Cruciferco from the capsule, 
and the name is often extended to the inferior 
capsular fruit, or dijfloteyia', of Irldamr, Cmnpamc- 
etc. In this, however, tliere is much real 
difference in development. 

Captain, u- chief officer. In the army, a com- 
mander of a company. In the navy, a colnmander 
of a ship. By courtesy, every commanding officer 
of a man of war is (vallod captain, no matter 
what may be his rank in the service, but the 
term is strictly applied only to one having the 
rank of post-captain ; to one, that is. who has 
passed through the preliminary grades of lieu- 
tenant and commander, in either of which grades 
he is available for the command of vessels of 
secondary importance. The full pay of a captain 
■in the British navy varies from £410 J2.s. fid. to 
£603 5s. per annum. He may also rec(uve allow- 
ances, additional pay, etc., and. if of s(mior rank, 
he may be temporarily appointed Commodore (q.v.). 
A staff captain is a nmdf/atiw/ officer of the highest 
rank. A captain of the fleet is an officer, either a 
captain or a rear-admiral, who is temporarily a/p- 
poiuted to act as chief of the staff to an admiral 


commanding a fleet. Captain is also, in the royal 
navy, the title of the chief sailor among particular 
gangs of bine-jackets in a ship. There is thus a 
captain of the hold, a captain of the main-top, a 
captain of a gun, etc. ^ 

Capua, an ancient fortified city, the capital of 
Campania, is situa.ted near the river Yolturno, 
18 miles N. of NaqAes. It is believed to have been 
founded by the Tuscans in the ninth century b.c., and 
soon became exceedingly wealthy and luxurious. 
The Samnites captured it in 424 B.C., and soon 
degenera, ted under its enervating influence, so that 
Borne had to j)rotect them from the neighbouring 
tribes. The inhabitants weire despoiled by their 
allies of much of their land, but were admitted 
to citizenship. In the second l^unic war they 
joined Hatinibal, and demoralised his soldiers. The 
city was then taken by Borne and severely 
jjiinished, its civic existence being destroyed, and 
the remainder of its territory converted into Eoman 
public land. This territory, known as the Ager 
Campanus, is much heard of in the agrarian con- 
troversies of the time of Cicero. The city was 
restored to municipal privileges for fidelity in the 
Social war. Under Julius Cmsar it became a Boman 
colony. The Yandals (456) and the Saracens (84fi) 
utterly destroyed it, and its site is now occupied 
the town of Santa Maria, where the ruins of the 
great amphitheatre still exist. The modern Capua 
was founded at Casilimim by a remnant of the sur- 
vivors of the Saracen assault. It is one of the 
strongest places in South Italy. 

CapucMn (Er. cajmehe, a cowl), a reformed 
branch of the Franciscan order, founded in 1526 by 
Matthew de Baschi of Urbinoin 1526. He attempted 
to restore the original strict rule of the order (as he 
conceived it) together with the original dress and 
cowl. The monks were to live by begging, and 
everything about them was to be poor and mean : 
even the chalices in their churches were to be of 
pewter. The founder himself withdrew from the 
order, and their third Yicar-General, Bernardino 
Ochino, married and became a Protestant, and 
eventually a Socinian and an advocate of free 
divorce. In consequence of this they came very 
near forcible suppression by the Pope. Abolished 
in France and Germany at the end of the last 
century, they revived, but were again suppressed in 
both countries in 1880. There arc still several 
thousands, mainly in Austria and Switzerland. In 
England it has five monasteries ; there are two in 
Wales, and three in Ireland. 

CapucMxi Monkey, a popular name for any 
species or individual of the genus Cebus, ranging 
from Costa Bica to Paraguay, derived from the 
fact that the disposition of the hair round tlie face 
somewhat resembles the hood of a Capucliin friar. 
They are small in size, lively and affectionate, and 
qjossessed of considerable intelligence. Bengger 
taught one which he kept as a pet to open nuts by 
breaking them with a stone. C. alhifrons, C. 
faimllm the Brown, and C. capvcmus, the 
Weeper Capuchin, are the best known of the 
eighteen species. 
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Capnlets, Tmii, a Ghibelline family of Yeroirn, 
•whose fend with- the rival house of the Montagus 
has become famous througii Shakespeare’s tragedy 
of Momeoand Juliet, and through Dante’s reference 
to it in tlie (Jtli book of his Purgatory, The quarrel, 
if it has any historical basis, must be traced to the 
early part of the fourteenth century. 

Capyhara ( Ciqryhara), sometimes 

called the Water-'hog, a semi-aquatic rodent of the 
guinea-pig famihv from the north and east of South 
America.. It is the largest living member of the 
order. Some that Darwin shot were over 3 ft. long. 
He says that from their manner of w^alking, and 
colour, they resemble pigs ; but when seated on 
their haunches . . . they reassume the appear- 

ance of their congeners, ca.vies and rabbits.” 
Their skins are of trifling value, and the meat is 
very indifferent. 

Caralbobo, a state of the republic of Vene- 
zuela, S. America... It has an area of 8,080 square 
miles, and produces coffee, tobacco, indigo, wheat, 
and cotton. Valencia., tlie cap.ital, stands 85 miles 
S.W. of Caracas. The chief port is Puerto Cabello. 

Caracal {Fclu caracaT), a lynx-like cat from 
Africa and the warmer parts of Asia. The upjier 
surface is reddish-brown, the under parts paler, 
and occasionally white. Some specimens are 
partially spotted, and in all the tail (some 9 in. or 
10 in.) is tipped with black ; the ears are tufted, 
and about 3 in, long. Total length from 35 in. to 
40 in. In India the ca.raGal is trained to hunt 
small game. 

Caracalla, Maecus Apeelius Antonieus, the 
son of the Emperor Septimius Severus, was born at 
Lyons in 188 a.d. His true name, Bassianus, was 
dropped for Caracalla on account of the hooded 
tunic which he wore and introduced into the army. 
He was also nicknamed Tarantns. He endeavoured 
to assassinate his father, and on succeeding to the 
purple in 211, murdered his brother Geta in the 
presence of his mother. He also put to death some 
20,000 ]3eople supposed to be adverse to his rule. 
His life, happily short, was one succession of insfine 
excesses committed in his progresses through all 
parts of the empire. He married his mother-in- 
law, and then devastated Mesopotamia because the 
king refused him his daughter. Alexandria was 
subjected to a fearful massacre on account of his 
sarcn,stic reception by the people. He was at last 
killed at Edessa (217) by one of his guards, Ma- 
crinus, who usurped the throTie. 

Caracara, tlie Brazilian name for Polyhorm 
hmzUicnsis, from its cry ; applied also to the other 
species of falcon-like hawks of the siilvfamily 
Polyborina5, exclusively Soutli American, with the 
exception of the Secrotary-bird (q.v.). The toes 
of these birds are webbed at the base, and they 
seem quite as ranch at home on the ground as in 
the air. They feed on frogs, small reptiles, 
offal, etc. The plumage is browmish-grey with 
darker markings, and the hare ]jale skin of the face 
becomes red when the birds are irritated or 
excited. 


Caracas, or Ca:rac;cas, a. city of South America, 
capital of the United states of Veneziuiki, is situated 
at an altitude of nea,rlv 3,()(X) feet above sea-level in 
lat. 10'^ 31' N., and long. 07° 5' W. It is 
regularly built, with well-paved and spacious 
streets ; and among its chief editices are the 
cathedral, university, federal palaces, and other 
ohicial buildings. In the cathedral is the tomb of 
Bolivar. Public parks and gardens are numerous, 
and it is well provided with educational and 
charitable institutions. It is subject to earth- 
quakes, and in 1812 as many as 12,000 people are 
said to have perished in this way, while a great 
part of the city was destroyed. 

Caracciy or Caeeacci, A(40st.ixo, painter, was 
born in 1558 in Bologna. A pupil of his cousin, 
Ludovico (q.v.), he yet paid more attention to 
engraving than to painting, and as an engraver he 
takes a high place in Italian art. His painting of 
the Coramunion of St. Jerome is justly celebrated, 
and shows to what eminence he might have risen 
had he cultivated the art. He died at Parma in 
1001, just a,s he was completing his great painting 
of Celestial, Terrestrial, and Venal Love. 

Caracci, Annibale, brother of the preceding, 
was born in 15(i0in Bologna. St. Pock distributing 
Alms was the first picture to confer fame, and he 
was in consequence employed to paint the Fames© 
gallery at Rome. The series of frescoes he here 
painted is considered his greatest work. Among 
his easel-pictures the chief is the Three Ala/rys 
wailing over Christ, now possessed by the Earl of 
Carlisle. He died in 1009 at Rome, being buried 
near to Rapliael’s tomb in the Pantheon. 

Caracci, Ludovico, painter, cousin of the two 
preceding, was born in 1555 at Bologna. While 
studying under Tintoretto at Venice he acquired 
the reputation of being a dunce. After a careful 
study of preceding ma,srt;ers, he became imbued 
with principles antagonistic to the art then pre- 
vailing in Bologna, and to x)iomote these XJnnciples 
6istablished a school undtir the name Incamminati, 
or the “ Right Road.” With him were associated 
his cousins, Agostino and Annibale, and so successful 
was the pnjject that every other school of art in. 
Bologna was deserted and closed. .He died in 
1519. Among the works of Ludovico still preserved 
at Bologna are Madonna and Child throned. Ma- 
donna and Child standing, Transfiguraiim, etc. 

Caraccioli, PeinceFeangesco, a distinguished 
Neapolitan naval commander, was horn about 1729, 
and, after having bravely served his sovereign and 
country, joined the Parthenopean republic, and for 
a short time was commander-in-chief of its fleet, 
Upon becoming convinced that the King of Naples 
would recover bis throne, he endeavoured to secrete 
himself, but, being discovered, wa,s carried on board 
Lord Nelson’s flagship, which was then engaged in 
protecting royalist interests. The unfortunate 
prince was at once tried by court-martial, and the 
same evening was hanged at the yard-arm of the 
Sicilian frigate Minerva. This vras on June 29th, 
1799. Lord Nelson has been accused of having 
unduly hurried the proceedings, and of having 
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acto< I unjustifiably ihrougbont; and it must be 
admitted that the circumstances attendant on the 
prince's execution constitute a blot upon the 
memory of our greatest admiral. At the same 
time it is impossible to suppose that Nelson realised 
that he was doing wrong. The indignation of the 
loyal sailor seems to have got the better of the 
natural humanity of the kindly man. 

Caractaciis, or Cara.doc, king of the ancient 
Britons^ fouglit against the Romans during the 
period 43 to 50 a.d. At length overcome, he fled to 
Garfcismandua, Queen of the Brigantes, who betrayed 
him ; and in 51 a.d. he was led in triumph through 
Rome by the Emperor Claudius. His dignified 
demeanour so inijU'essed the emperor that he was 
pardoned, but according to tradition died at Rome 
54 A.D. 

CarafEa, Carlo, nephe'tv of Pope Paul lY., was 
born in 1517. Made cardinal by his uncle, he was 
banished from Rome for extorticjn, and in 1561 
executed by Pope Pius lY. 

Caramel, a dark brown bitter substance, 
obtained by heating sugar to about 200° C. 

Carancaway, a large Texan tribe formerly 
ranging along the coast from Galveston Island to 
the Rio Grande del Norte ; said to have been 
cannibals, and noted for their great stature, 
averaging 6 ft., were reduced to forty or fifty in 
1843, when they migrated to Tamaulipas in Mexico, 
and are now probably extinct. (See A. R. Roessler 
in Smitlimnim Jiej)ort for 1881.) 

Caranx. [Horse-Mackerel.] 

Carapace, (1) a term applied to the hard cover- 
ing of the Arthropoda. It is composed of a series 
of layers containing hard bands of phosphate of 
lime, chitin, etc. ; in some cases, as in the crab, the 
carapace is composed only of one piece (the cephalo- 
tborax), formed of the skeletal elements of many 
somites fused together ; or it may be bi-valved, 
as in some Entomostraca. The carapace is usually 
thrown off periodically by a process of moulting, 
known as “ecdysis.” The carapace differs from 
shell in microsco].)ic structure as well as in compo- 
sition. (2) The dorsal or upper half of the “ shell” 
of a Turtle or Tortoise. The lower half is called 
the Plastron. 

Carat, as applied to gold, is used to mean 
simply part by weight of the substance. Thus 
18 carat gold signifies that the article consists of 
■Ifths, or 75 per cent, pure gold. The gold used in 
our current coinage consists of 91*()() pure gold, or 
22 carats. The carat as used for weighing precious 
stones differs in different countries, but for dia- 
monds, a convention of the diamond merchants of 
London, Paris, and Amsterdam agreed in 1877 that 
the carat, equivalent to 4 diamond grains, should 
be 206 milligrams, and should be divided by 4ths, 
8ths, 16ths, and so forth. The tiny platinum 
weights used by diamond merchants are some of 
them hardly more than a film. The word, of Greek 
origin through Arabic, originally denoted a kind of 
i ■ ... 


Caravaca, a town of Spain in the province of 
Murcia, is situated on a stream of the same name 
in a rich wine district. It has the ancient castle 
of Santa Cruz, and has manufactures of woollens, 
oil, paper, and leather. 

Caravaggio, Michel Amebighi da, painter, 
was born in 1569 at Caravaggio, Lombardy, wlience 
he received his name. His father being a mason, 
employed him as a labourer, but he zealously 
worked as a painter and won the patronage of 
Cardinal del Monte. The distinctive feature of his 
work was the contempt it displayed for idealism of 
any kind, and he became the head of the naturalists’ 
school. He was of a violent dis|X)sition, which led 
him into continual trouble, being obliged to flee 
from Rome on account of a manslaughter committed 
in a gambling quarrel. He sought refuge in 
Malta, where he again got into trouble. Escaping 
thence he was seized with a violent fever, brought 
on by wounds and exposure and, lying down on 
the beach at Porto Ercole, died in 1609. Among his 
leading pictures are The Trmidtdent (xamMers, 
The B%rial of Christ, Christ and His Buciples at 
Hm/ma>ics, in the National Gallery, and 8t. Seljastian. 

Caravaggio, Polidoro Caldara da, painter, 
was born towards the end of the fifteenth century, 
and assisted Raphael on the Yatican frescoes. The 
Crucifixion and Gherist hea/rvng the Cross are his 
most famous pictures. In 1543, while on his way 
from Messina, where he had amassed a considerable 
fortune,, be was robbed and murdered by his 
assistant, Tonno Calabrere. 

Caravan (Persian hlr, business, and Arabic 
Itair, trade) denotes a company of merchants of 
the East, who combine together for mutual com- 
pany and protection while travelling from place to 
place with their goods. The practice is of ancient' 
date, and mention is made more than once of such 
travelling in the Bible. For instance, the company 
to which Joseph was sold by his brethren was just 
such a caravan as may be met with at the present 
day. The head of the caravan is called a Reis, and 
has considerable power. The caravanserai, or inn 
where at certain spots a caravan halts for the nig] it, 
consists of a courtyard for the camels surrounded 
by buildings for sheltering the men, and is only an 
inn in the sense of providing shelter. For food the 
caravan is self-dependent. The word caravan has 
been applied in modern times to vehicles in which 
the travellers live. “Yan” is the same word 
shortened. 

Caraway, the half fruit or merioarp (q.v.) of 
the umbelliferous commonly miscalled 

a seed. The plant is a native of northern and 
western Asia and northern Europe, and is cultivated 
in Kent and Essex, occurring also as an escape. It 
has a fusiform root, finely-cut leaves, compound 
umbels with not more than one bract, white flowers 
of which the outer ones are larger, and an oblong 
fruit. The mericarp.s have each five ridges and 
conspicuous oil-cavities. They have an aromatic 
odour and a spicy taste, from the presence of from 
three to six per cent, of a volatile oil, a mixture of 
the stearoptene car col and earcene. This oil is 
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extracted by distillation and is used in medicine as 
a carminative and as a- flavouring ingredient in 
liqueurs and confectionery. It is more abundant 
when the plant is grown in ' northem regions. 
Whole caraways are also largely used in cookerjq 
and about a thousaj id tons are imported into 
England ainiually, mainly i'rom Holland. 

Carbamide. [Urea.] 

Carbamines, also called isocyamldes, or isoni- 
triles, are a class of organic compounds, of the 
composition X.N.C. where X is any hydrocarbon 
radical, as methyl, ethyl, etc., i.e. CH3, CgHg, etc. 
They are volatile and poisonous, with a di%usting 
odour, and form a large class of cliemically- 
iniportant substances. 

Carbazotic Acid, also called Picric Acid, or 
Trixitrophenol CyHy(N03);50H, is a yellow, 
crystalline, soluble substance, prepared by the action 
of nitric acid on phenol. It is used in microscopic 
work for the jiurpose of staining objects. Its salts 
readily explode by concussion or heat ; anwionium 
2>icr(ite, C,jHo(Nd2)yONH4, is largely used in the 
manufactiiro^of explosives. 

Carbine, a short-barrelled musket or rifle 
suitable for use by cavalry. As regurds calibre, 
breech-apparatus, etc., the modern carbine is 
similar to the corresponding modern rifle ; but it 
has less power and range, since the reduced length 
of barrel does not permit of the complete combus- 
tion of the powder charge. The weapon has given 
its name to a certain type of cavalry— -the Car- 
bineers. 

Carbohydrates are a class of closely-related 
substances, all consisting of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, the two latter elements being present in 
the proportion in w'hich they exist in water. Under 
this head are included amongst others the sugars, 
grape sugar, cane sugar, milk sugar, etc. ; starch, 
dextrin, cellulose, gums, etc. They are frequent 
constituents of plants (starch, cellulose, etc.), and 
animal products (glycogen). Many have recently 
been synthetically prepared, and their constitution 
shown to be analogous to aldehi/dos or katones. Al- 
most all exert an action on polarised light, and moat 
undergo fermentation by the action of different 
micro-organisms, the products varying with the 
cari,)ohydrate and with the organism employed. 

Carbolic Acid, also known as Ptienol and 
Creasote, is a hy<lroxy derivative of Benzene (q.v.) 
of composition G,.Hr,OH. It is chiefly obtained from 
heavy coal-tar oil (Benzene, Coal Tar) by treating 
with soda., and then adding an acid to the soda 
solution. When pure it forms colourless needles, 
melting at 4-2°, but it soon becomes coloured. It 
has wca.k acid properties, a characteristic odour, a 
burning taste, and is poisonous. 

Carbolic acid is extensively employed, as an 
antiseptic and disinfectant. The surgeon uses it 
for cleansing instruments and sponges, and as a 
stimulating and antiseptic lotion in the treatment 
of ulcerated surfaces. If applied to infected matter 
with tlie object of destroying germs, the solution 


must be of suitable strcmgih. xLs ordinarily 
employed, carbolic acid is uften wdl-nigli tiseless. 
It is a common practice to add a small quantity of 
a 5 per cent, solution to a. larger volume of noxious 
material, the resulting strength of the mixture 
being absurdly insuflicieiit for the jn'otl action of 
the germicidal effetd which it is desirable should 
be obtained. Carbolic acid is but ra rely adiu inisten'od 
internally ; it has, liowever, been employed in small 
doses in fevers. It is sometimes accidentally 
swallowed and gives rise to symptoms of irritant 
poisoning; it may be absorbed" from wounded sur- 
faces, and in such cases a peculiar discoloration 
of the urine has been noted (carboluria). 

Carbon (atomic woiglit IPDT) is a. non-metallic 
elementary substance, which occurs very abundantly 
and is widely distributed. It occurs free in three 
different modi float ions [Allotropy], viz. as dia- 
mond, graphite, aiul cliarceal. All organic matter 
contains carbon combined with other elements. It 
ocenrs combined with h3xlrogen in many mineral 
oils or petroleum, etc. Ckmibined with oxygen it 
is found in the atmosphere and volcanic gases. In 
combination with oxygen and inagnesiA, or lime 
(dolomite and limestone), it forms a large portion of 
the earth’s crust. 4’he diamo7id is the purest form 
of carbon. It is found chiefly in South Africa, 
India, and Brazil. It was proved to consist solely 
of carbon by Lavoisier, who showed that when 
burnt, carbon dioxide, COo. was the only product. 
It is generall}^ colourless, has a fine lustre, and is 
the hardest substance known. It crystallises in 
the regular .system, and has a specific gravity 3*5. 
Graphite occurs in tlie United States, Siberia, etc., 
and in England in Cornwall and Cnrnberland. It 
has a spiecific gravity 2-2, is of a glistening grey- 
black colour, and leaves a streak on paper. It is 
hence used for the manufacture of pencils and is 
known as fdack lead or plnutbayo. Besides its use 
for this purpose it is largely oin])loyed as a lubri- 
cant, and for the manufacture of crucibles. It 
crystallises in hcxag(,)nal plates. Charcoal or 
amorphous carbon is obtained by beating many 
organic substances in the absence of air. From 
wood by such a process wood cliarcoal is obtained. 
It is very porous, and can absorb many gases. 
Animal charcoal or hone Mach (q.v.) is obtained 
similarly from bones. Lamp hlaeJi, an impure 
carbon obtained by the imperfect combustion of 
oil, etc., is largely used as a pigment. Gas carbon 
is a very hard variety left in gas retorts after heating 
coal for the production of illuminating gas. All 
these latter forms are more or less irjipure, contain- 
ing variable quantities of ash, etc. fl'he different 
varieties of coal all consist cliiefly of carbon, the 
quiintity varying from about 70 per cent, in brown 
coal to' about 97 per cent, in anthracite. Carbon 
burns in air forming carbon dioxide, CO.,. Another 
oxide also exists — carl)onic or monoxide (q.v.). CO. 
With hydrogen and oxygen, etc., it forms a very large 
number of compounds of every variety of chemical 
and physical character. The chemistry Uie 
carbon compounds on this account is regarded by 
itself as a branch of the science, and commonly 
called organic chemistry. 
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CarTbonado, or Caeboxate, is uii opaque, 
black diamond found in Brazil, of extreme hardness, 
and xised on tlmt account for boring rocks and for 
smoorhiu'g the surfaces of grindstones and emery- 
wheels. 

Carhonari, the Italian word for colliers or 
charcoai-buniers, was the name given to a secret 
society which existed in Italy and France in the 
early ^part of the present century. It was first 
formed in the fastnesses of the Abruzzi, and gave 
much trouble to Murat, whom its members hated 
almost as much as they did Ferdinand. They took 
t-lnur ].)rinci2)ies and ritual partly from freemasonry 
and partly from Christianity, and gave to their 
meetings the names of haracoa (hut), vendlta (sale), 
and alia tcndifa (big sale), in ascending order of im- 
portance. hi 1820 their numbers are said to have 
mounted to several hundrial thousands, Charles 
Albert of Sar<llnia, Lord Byron, Silvio Fellico, and 
Mazziui being among their number, but their power 
was broken by Austria., and in 1831 they were 
absorbed by Mazzini and the “ Young Italy ” move- 
ment. The" establisliment in France was organised 
in 1820, Lafayette being the moving power, the 
members calling themselves horn eousim, and speak- 
ing of outsiders as pagwni. Their meetings were 
mntes ])artmdivres, rentes centrales, hautes rentes 
and rentes sujnr ernes. They were careful to possess 
no documents. After an unsuccessful rising in 1821 , 
they took part in the revolutioti of 1830, and by 
1848 they had almost ceased to exist. 

Carbonic Acid is used to signify both the 
gas carbon dioxide CO^>, and its compound with 
water HgCOy. The gas "occurs in the atmosphere 
to the extent of about *04 per cent,, and is 
found in volcanic gases. It is alwa.ys produced 
when carbonaceous substances burn in air or oxygen. 
It is one of the waste products of the animal 
economy, and hence occurs in expired air. Green 
plants, however, under the infiuence of sunlight, 
decompose the atmospheric CO^ with elimination 
of the oxygen. It is also generally a product of 
fermentative action. It may be prepared by the 
action of au acid upon a carbonate, as chalk or 
marble. The action is represented by the equation 
CaGO;j -f 2HC1 = CaCl, -f OH. 4- CO.,. It is a 
colourless gas with a peculiar odour. It is heavier 
than air (density 1-52). By cold and pressure it 
may bo liquefied, or solidified to a white snow-like 
mass. Though not really poisonous it is non- 
respirablc, and if present to the extent of 2 or 3 
per cent, rejiders air suffocating. Lighted tapers 
immersed in it are at once extinguished. It is 
soluble in water, and water charged at high 
pressure gives off the gas at ordinary pressure with 
effervescence, e.g. sodawater, champa.gne, etc. Its 
solution in water has weak acid pro]Kirties, and may 
be regarded as containing an a,cid H0CO3, the salts of 
which are known as carbonates when both hydro- 
gen atoms are replaced by a metal, as CaCOg, and 
hicarhymtes when only one is so replaced. 

, Carboniferous System, a great series of 
Palaeozoic rooks named from the occurrence of coal 
(q. V.) in its ixpper portion, reaching sometimes a thick- 
ness of 20,000 feet. It generally passes conformably 


downwards into the underlying Oid R,ed Sandstone, 
and in Bohemia, at Autun in France, and elsewdiere, 
it passes conformably upward into Permian rocks. 
Carboniferous rocks seem mostly to lia.ve accuinu- 
lated in the sea not far from land, or in lagoon 
swamps that have been compared to the mangrove 
swamps of the present day. The close off the 
Devonian epoch would seem to ha\'e been marked 
by great though gradual geographical changes, so 
that an open sea extended from the west of Ire- 
land to Westphalia, undergoing during the earlier 
part of the Carboniferous epoch continuous de- 
pression, but shallowing towards land to the north 
of Derbyshire. Subsequently, during the latter 
part of the epoch, though depression must have 
continued, at least intermittently, the “ lagoon 
type /’of shallower water conditions seems to have 
extended southward over most of the area occupied 
previously by the “ marine type.” In the open sea 
a very pure limestone, sometimes foraminiferal, 
sometimes crinoidal, and sometimes coralline, known 
as the Carboniferous, or, from the scenery it now 
often forms, as Mountain Limestone, accumulated to 
a depth in some places exceeding 6,000 feet. The 
lagoon type, on the other hand, is represented by 
thousands of feet of sandstone and grit, with oc- 
casional conglomerate and shale, with seams of 
coal (q.v.) resting on beds of fire-clay, and with 
beds of clay-ironstone (q.v.) nodiilevS. False-bedding 
(q.v.), ripple-mark, and suncracks tell of the shallow 
water origin of the sandstones, and the coal-seams 
mark successive. forest-gTowths during considerable 
pauses in the sinking of the area. Volcanic activity 
during the earlier part of the epoch is marked by 
intercalated rocks in Derbyshire, the Isle of Man, 
and especially in the south of Scotland, where some 
sheets reach a thickness of 1,500 feet. In Russia, 
China, and western North America, Carboniferous 
rocks cover large areas horizontally, as does the 
Carboniferous Limestone in Ireland ; but in England 
the limestone forms the axial Pennine anticlinal 
from Northumberland to Derbyshire, and elsewhere 
the system is mainly preserved in synclinal basins 
or “coal-fields,” once united but now detached. 
The limestones contain a rich marine fauna, 1,5(X) 
species having been described. They a..re largely 
composed of foraminifera., such as Fnsulina ; 
abound in corals, such as LitJwstrotion ; in crinoids, 
such as Platgcrlnus ; in polyzoans, especially Fene- 
Stella ; in hraohiopods, especially Productus and 
Sjnrlfer ; and in j)elecypods ; and contain the 
blastoid Pentremites, numerous gastropods, ptero- 
pods, and cephalopods, the last of the trilobites 
and numerous fish, some of large size, represented 
by spines and teeth like those of rays or shaxks. 
The flora of the shales and coal includes Calamites 
(q.v.), Lepidodendron (q.v.), and Slglllarla (q.v.), 
reaching the size of trees; ferns, such as Alethop- 
teris, characterising the higher beds ; and, appar- 
ently from higher ground, some little known coni- 
fers. Mussels, probably fresli-water, such as An- 
ihmeosia, scorpions, milleptMles, a gre«'it variety of 
insects belonging to a primitive type {Palceodicty- 
opterai), especially from Comraentry in France, 
and snails, such as Pupa and Zonites, and large 
salamander-like labyrinthodonts (q.v.), such as 
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Arelief/osatiT'us, the earliest of their class, occur in 
the same berls with this flora, though an occasional 
band contains marine shells. The system may be 
subdivided as follows : — 


Upper.— Coal-Moa.sm'(‘ f -x o r\nt\ 

I'ie.s. (8,000 fpet in Kcot- | Mukllc : With Pennant Grit. 3,000 

laud ; 12,000 feet in aouthl j ^ / -i- 

m,,], ’ N ’ Lower : With Ganiuater (a sili- 

I peons tire-clay). 450 to 2,000 feet. 
'Middle.— Millstone Grit. 000 to 5,500 feet. 

f Yoredale Shales and Grits. 300 to 
! 4,500 feet. 

I Thick or Si-aur Limestone. 500 to 
Lower. — Carboniferous J 3,500 feiit. 

Limestone series. \ Lower Limestone Shale or Tua^.- 

j dian, with Calciferoiis Sand- 
I .stone of Scotland. 100 to 1,000 
L feet. 


The divisions, as will be seen, vary exceedingly in 
thickness. In the north a few coal-seams occur in 
the Limestone and Millstone Clrit; but in the south 
the latter is known as Farewell Eock, no coal oc- 
curring in or below it. From its barrenness it is 
called Moor Rock in the north. In South Wales 
there are about eighty coal-seams with a total 
thickness of 120 feet; in Staffordshire 30 feet are 
worked as one seam. It is probable that the highest 
beds of the Coal Measures, present at Autim" and 
in Bohemia, are absent in Britain. In addition to 
coal and iron (iuematite, as at Ulverston, from the 
Lifneytone, and clay-ironstone from the Coal Mea- 
sures) the system yields much valuable flagstone, 
especially the Yorkshire flags ; the Craigleith or 
Oalciferous sandstone (q.v.) for building ; various 
marbles, grey, black, and encrinital ; millstones, 
grindstones, and honestones ; ores of lead, copper, 
and zinc in veins in the Limestone ; and, by dis- 
tillation of the often bituminous shales, paraffin, 
alum, and copperas. 


Carbon Monoxide, or Caebonic Oxide, 
is produced when carbonaceous matters burn in a 
quantity of oxygen insufficient for the formation 
of the dioxide. It is produced also w'hen carbonic 
acid passes over heated charcoal, and i.s hence 
often found in the gases from coke stove.s. It is 
very poisonous, as it forms a compound with the 
haemoglobin of the blood with expulsion of the 
oxygen. 


Carbon Process, a photographic printing 
process, which depends on the fact that gelatine 
becomes insoluble if mixed with potassium bichro- 
mate (K/h-.^O/) and exposed to ligdit. The paper 
(“pigmented paper,” or “carbon tissue”) is there- 
fore prepared by coating it with gelatine, well- 
mixed with some finely -powdered pigment, as 
Venetian red, bone black, alizarin lake, etc. It is 
then sensitised by floating it on a solution of 
potassium bichromate, and dried. To obtain the 
print it is exposed to light under the photographic 
“ negative.” As no visible change occurs, the length 
of exposure must be gaugwl by experience, or by 
in(^a,ns of an instrument called the “ actinometer.” 
When fully printed it requires to be “ developed,” 
To do this the gelatine is transferred face down- 
wards to another sheet of paper by pressing it on 
when wet, and peeling off the original paper sup- 
port. It is then washed with hot water, which 


dissolves off tlie gelatine and pigments in the parts 
unexposed to light. Ft is next immersed in alum 
solution to harden the film, washed well in cold 
water, and dried. 

Carbuncle. 1. A deep-coloured garnet cut en 
ealmchon, that i.s, with a sinootli, unfacetted 
convex surface. It is generally deep rwl or tinged 
with violet, the variety almandine, or iron-alumina 
garnet, fl'lie finest and largest specimens come 
from Ceylon and Peru. They often receive 
additional fire from a backing of metallic foil ; but 
the carhuncvlm of Pliny and tlie hareMh and 
Mdlml of the HebrcAV Iflble, all named from their 
fi.re, seem most probably to refer to this stone. 
[Garnet.] 2. An inflammatory swelling of the skin 
and subcutaneous tissue, akin to a boil, but in- 
volving a, larger urea, and acc'onipanied by more 
severe constitutional disturbance. Again, in a 
carbuncle the skin commonly gives way at several 
points, exposing tiie underlying skmgh, while in a 
boil there is but one opening. C’arbuncle more 
usually affects men than women, and is particularly 
apt to occur in the subjects of gout or diabetes. 
The nape of the neck and the back are common 
situations of the disease, 'J’reatment i.s generally 
confined to the administration of general remedies, 
witli the local application of i>oultices ; in some 
instances, however, caustics are of service, and the 
obstinate cases are sometimes dealt with by free 
crucial incision. 

Carburetted Hydrogen. [Methane, Ethy- 
lene.] 

Carcagente, a towm of Spain in the province 
of Valencia, is situated near the river Tucar. Its 
inhabitants are mainly ocenpied in agriculture and 
manufactures of textile fabrics. 

Carcassone, chief town of the French depart- 
ment of Aude, is situated on both sides of the river 
Aude and on the Canal du Midi. It comprises an 
old town and a new town, parts of the former 
dating back to the eleventh century, while the 
latter is well and uniformly built. Among its 
ecclesiastical buildings the first is the cathedral 
of 8t, Nazaire, 'ifiiere are also public buildings 
of considerable architectural merit. The staple 
industry is in woollens. In the thirteenth century 
Simon de Montfort and his followers burned 400 
Albigenses in Carcassone and committed severe 
depredations upon the town. 

Carcbarodoii, a genus of sharks belonging to 
the order Xj(i}imid(/% known in a fossil state from 
Cretaceous times and reprosent(-;d by one, living 
species, C. To^ndeletii, the most formitlable of existing 
sharks, as were its congeners of those of past ages. 
It now attains a length of 40 feet, with triangular 
teeth with serrate edges, '2A inches long and If 
inches wide ; but species in Tertiary strata had 
teeth five inches long a,nd four wide. These 
were widely distributed, being found in the Suffolk 
and Antwerp Crag, in Malta., where they are sold 
as ‘‘the veritable teeth of St, Paul,” in Egyi;)t, 
New Zealand, Jamaica, Soiitli Carolina, and in 
Florichi, where they are largely quarried for ex- 
port to England for artificial manure. 
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Carcinoma, [Caxceh.] 

Carcalssite, n ^Tanlte in which the felspar has 
been converted into kaolin or china-chiy (q.v.), 
consisting-, therefore, of quartz, kaolin, and mica, 
and constituting? tlie “soft ^Towan ” of Carclaze, 
near St. Austell, (lorn wall, wdiere it is largely 
worked as a material for the porcelain niaiinfacture. 
It is practically infusible, constituting what the 
Chinese call the hone of the ware, Le. its less 
translucent x)<'irt. [F.ktU2?T2:ite.] 

Cardamom, the fruits of several jdants 
belonging to the genera Mlettarla and Amonmm in 
tlie order Zm^flleraectP, which have aii aromatic 
odour and a. spicy taste and are used in medicine, 
curries, liqueurs, cattle-foods, etc. The fruit is a 
three-chambered capsule from a quarter of an inch 
to an inch in length, containing iiurnorous angular 
seeds. They contain a camphor, 

The true officinal cardamom is that of Malabar, 
Bloitarm Cardamomum, w'ith tlie shortest capsules. 
In the East, cardamoms are chewed with betel. 

Cardan, Jerome, philosoxffier and mathema- 
tician, was born in 1501 at Pavia. As professor of 
mathematics at Milan he began to acquire fame, 
subsequently devoting himself to medicine. His 
renown as a physician secured for him an invitation 
in 1552 to Scotland to attend Archbishop Hamilton, 
who had suffered from asthma for ten years, and 
whom Cardan succeeded in curing. In 1570, while 
professor of medicine at Bologna, he was imprisoned 
for debt, and being released in the following year 
evaded his creditors by removing to Rome. Here 
he became a member of the medical college, and 
had conferred on him a pension by the Pope. In 
1576 he died, it being reported that he voluntaiuly 
starved himself in order that a prophecy (he made 
pretensions to the gift) he had made as to the 
date of his death might be fulfilled. His writings 
were numerous and on various subjects, physics, 
mathematics, medicine, astronomy, ethical science, 
logic, music, and natural history. He also wrote 
his autobiography. 

Cardenas, a seaport on the N. coast of Cuba, 
is the leading commercial centre of the island, and 
is about 120 miles S.E. of Havaiui. 

Cardia, the (Jreek word for the heart. The inner 
lining of the heart is hence known as the endocar- 
dium, and the outer lining as the pericardium. 
The adjective cardiac is also extensively used. 
[Heart.] The portion of the stomach lying inclose 
proximity to the heart is called the cardiac end of 
the stomach, in contradistinction to the pyloric end 
adjoining the pylorus. [vStomach.] 

Cardialgia, [Heartburn.] 

Cardiff, a municijxd and parliamentary liorongh 
of S. Wales, the chief town of Glamorganshire, is 
situated at the mouth of the river Taff, on the 
estuary of the Severn. I’he terminus of several 
railways, it is also jirovided with extensive and 
commodious docks, covering an area of about 2(X) 
acres. It is thus the chief centre for the export of 
the mineral and manufactured X->roduce of S, Wales. 


Among the industries of the town itself are shix> 
building and ironworks. It has an old castle, built 
in the eleventh century, and celebrated as the x>rison 
in which Robert, Duke of Normandy, Henry I.’s 
brother, died in 1134. Other buildings of note are 
the county infirmary, town hall, university college, 
and public library and museum ; and opposite to 
the castle grounds, on the banks of the Taff, are the 
Sophia gardens, a gift to the town from a former 
Marchioness of Bute. A suburb of Oardift’ is the 
ancient city — the smallest in this counti'y — of 
Llandaff. Cardiff is connected by steamers with 
America and the leading English and Irish ports. 

Cardigan, a municipal and XDarliamentary 
borough, S. Wales, county town of Cardiganshire, is 
situated on the S.E. of Cardigan Bay, at the mouth 
of the river Teifi. Its harbour, being obstructed by 
a bar, affords accommodation for vessels of light 
draught only. It engages extensively in salmon 
fishing, and does a considerable exj^ort trade in 
slates. The town is built chiefly of slate rock, its 
streets being narrow and irregular. In the neigh- 
bourhood are the ruins of Cardigan castle, and the 
leading edifices in the town are the ancient church 
of St. Mary’s and the block of buildings embracing 
the town ball, exchange, markets, and x>ublic 
library. 

Cardigan, James Thomas Brudenell, 
seventh Eabe op, general, was born in 1797 at 
Hambledon, in Hampshire. In 1818 he entered 
Parliament as representative for Marlborough, suc- 
ceeding to Die peerage on the death of his father in 
1837. , Meanwhile, in 1824, he had entered the 
army as cornet in the 8th Hussars, becoming 
lieutenant-colonel in the 15th Hussars in 1832, In 
this last regiment he succeeded in making himself 
one of the most unpopular of officers, aiid in the 
two years during which he was connected with it 
held 105 courts-nuirtial and made 700 arrests. In 
1840 he engaged in a duel with Captain Tuckett, and 
being arraigned before the House of Lords, was 
acquitted on a point of law. He was com- 
mander of the Light Cavalry brigade in the 
Crimean campaign, and led the Six Hundred at the 
famous Balaclava charge. For his services in the 
Crimea he received the Crimean medal, was made a 
K.C.B. and a Commander of the Legion of Honour. 
In 1859 he was appointed inspector-general of 
cavalry, attaining the rank of lieutenant-general in 
1861. He died in 1868, and, tliough twice married, 
left no children, the title thus'~ passing to the 
Marquis of Ailesbiiry. 

Cardigan Bay, an inlet of St. George’s 
Channel, on the W. coast of Wales, between the 
points Bracli-y-Pwll and Sturm Head. Into it flow 
the rivers Maw, Dovey, Ystwith, Yren, and Teifi. 

CardigansMre, a sea-coast county of S. 
Wales, is situated on Cardigan Bay. It covers an 
area of nearly 700 square miles, quite a half of 
which is waste land. Towards the coast the 
surface becomes level, but the interior is moun- 
tainous, intersx)ersed with fertile valleys. In the 
N.E. , is, Plinlimmon, the chief height, wdth an 
elevation of 2,469 ft., and in the S.E. Tregaron 
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inountain, 1,778 ft. Among its rivers are the Teafi, 
Dovey, Ystwith, and Kheidol. Its lakes are 
nniiieroiis, and a favourite resort of anglers. The 
county liaving an extensive coast-line, many of the 
inliabitants engage in fishing and become seamen, 
agTicultnre, liowever, being its main industry. 
.Besides Cardig-an, the capital, other towns are 
Aberystwith, Aberaeron, Lampeter, and Adpar. 
Some curious marriage customs still survive in 
Cardiganshire, among them being the practice of 
pnitting up to auction the presents received by a 
bride on her wedding. 

Cardinal, the name given to the highest dig- 
nitaries of the Roman Church next after the Pope, 
who is chosen b}" the Sacred College of Cardinals. 
Tile name is derived from the Latin co/rdo (a hinge), 
but there is a difference of opinion as to how it 
came to be applied to them, the general idea being 
that they were originally those who were “hinged 
in” or establislied in the churches of Rome, either 
as deacons aiding tlie .Pope, or priests of the city 
churches, or bishops in the Homan diocese. Pius 
Y. made them tlic! Councillors of the Pope, Urban 
YIII. ga\'e them the title of Bmlmnce^ and Sextus 
Y. settled their number at !> bishops, 50 priests, and 
14 deacons — 70 in all. They are nominated by the 
Pope, who has Jilso the right of choosing some 
whose names he does not at once make known, but 
reserves to himself (in petto'). If, however, he dies 
before declaring them, these nominations become 
void. The nomination does not give them the right 
to vote in conclave until the Pope has “opened 
their mouth.” They do not leave Rome without 
leave of the Pope unless, being bishops, they have 
a see outside Rome. The Dean of the Sacred 
College consecrates the newly-elected Pope if he be 
not already a bishop. The special marks of a 
Cardinal are the red hat, the red biretta, and the 
red cassock. But a Cardinal belonging to one 
of the religious orders wears the habit of the 
order. 

Cardinal, cny bird of either species of the 
American genus Cardinalis, allied to the grosbeak 
(q.v,), but distinguished therefrom by the slightly 
bulging bill. The nanu*. is given by dealers to some 
allied species, though often confined to C. 
TiTf/mimnifi, the Cardnial finch, about the size of 
a starling. Americans are enthusiastic about its 
powers of song, and call it the Yirginian nightin- 
gale. The male has brilliant red plumage (except 
round the bill and on the throat, where there is a 
tinge of black), and a conical erectile crest; the 
hen is rusty-brown. 

CardinaPs Hat. Though the use of this 
bearing is strictly confined to certain dignitaries of 
the Roman Catholic Church, it is nevertheless 
a perfectly correct heraldic beailng. It is a low, 
widc-briinmed, scarlet hat, and takes the place of 
the mitre of Anglican bishops and archbishops. 
Pendant from the inside of the hat,’'and hanging 
upon each side of the escutclieon, are five rows of 
tassels, commencing with one on each side in the 
uppermost row, and having two in tlie second, 
three in the third, four in the fourth, and five in the 


lowest and final row. The arclibishop.s and bishops 
in France surmount their anus with a similar hat, 
but of a. green co- 
lour, and with only 
four rows of tas- 
sels; and abbots 
likewise, only the 
hat in this case is 
sable, and the tas- 
sels are reduced 
to three rows. 

Cardinal 
Virtues, a col- 
lection of qualities 
to which this name 
has been given by 
Catholic tlieolo- cardinal’s hat. 

gians. Of these 

four woj’c acknowledged as important virtues by 
}:wga,n moralists. 4'hey are justice, Prudence, 
Temperance, Fortitude, which the Church lias 
adopted imdor the name of the Moral virtues, 
adding thereto Faith, Hope, and Charity, which it 
calls Thcolofjical virtues. 

Carditim. [Cockle.] 

Cardoon, Ct/nara Cardmicidits, a plant closely 
allied to the artichoke, native to southern Europe 
and northern Africa, and cultivated as an esculent 
for 250 years. The stalks of the inner leaves, known 
as the chard, are blanched and become crisp, tender, 
and edible. The flowers when dried are used in 
France to coagulate milk. 

Cards. Playing-cards are of unknown origin 
and antiquity. Some consider them to have come 
from the East, others, as there is no direct evidence 
of their having been introduced from the East, 
think that they had an independent origin. But 
the idea once prevalent-— that they were invented 
to amuse a mad French king, seems to have no 
stronger foundation than the fact that an entry of 
1392 speaks of a payment made for pamting cards 
for Charles YL They seem to have been used by 
the Arabs and Saracens for divination, an applica- 
tion of them not altogether lost at the present day. 
They existed at Yen ice in the 15th century, and 
though at first they had only nunierical values, at 
this date there were coat (court) cards, and atrltti 
ato'iits (trumps). In Spain the pack, as now, 
consisted of 52, but only of numerical values. 
There were variations in France and Germany, and 
England seems to have borrowed from all sides. 
Of the four suit.s, the Italian cups became hearts in 
Germany, France, and England ; wone^ became belli 
in Germany, and diamonds in France and England ; 
clubs became leaves in Germany, trejles in France, 
and clubs in England ; swords (spades) became 
acorns in Germany, plpiies in France, and spaties in 
England. The devices and dresses of the kings 
and other court cards date from the 15th centmy. 
But the old dresses and devices have been discarded 
in France, where often the court cards have 
different historical names assigned to them, and 
the aces have views of different" towns. Cards are 
nowhere so solidly and carefully manufactured as 
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in England. Among the many improvements, or at 
least el langes, introduced are the double heads to 
the coxirt cards, the rounded corners, and the index to 
the number of the pifxs anrl the suit of a card. Cards 
have added not a little to the revenue of Great- 
Britain, and the tax, which was 6d. per pack in 
Queen Annes reign, has llnctuated through Is., 
Is. ()d., 2s. ()d., Is., to the present duty of 3d. 

CardiLCci, or Cauducho, Bartolommeo, 
painter, was born in 15(10 in Florence. Studying 
architecture, sculpture, and |)ainting, he was 
employed to paint the ceiling of the Esourial 
library a.t Madrid, and became a favourite of 
I^hilip III. J-Iis most notable achievement is a 
Descent from the Cross, now in the church of San 
Felipe el Keal, Madrid. He died in 16K). 

Carducci, or Carducho, ^"ixcexzo, brother of 
tlie preceding, also a painter, was born in 1668 in 
Florence. He studied under his ])rother, Barto- 
lommeo, and, like him, did his chief work in Spain. 
In Madrid he taught the principles of his art, and 
brought out several distinguished artists, among 
^diorn were Giovanni Kicci, Pedro Obregon, Vela, 
ind Collantes. He died in 163S. 

Cardwell, Edward, Viscount, was born in 
1813 at Liverpool. Educated at Oxford, where he 
also held the professorship of ancient history, he 
in 1842 became a member of Parliament, supporting 
Sir Kobert Peel, and subsequently joining the 
Liberal party. In 1874 he was raised to the 
peerage. He is chiefly known by reason of his 
reforms in the army, effected while he was Secretary 
for War under Mr. Gladstone. He was one of Peel’s 
literary executors, and edited that statesman’s 
memoirs. He died in 1886. 

Careeniiig, the operation of heaving a ship 
down so as to expose part of her bottom in order 
to enable it to be repaired, otherwise than in dock. 
The operation, which was eifected by the applica- 
tion of a strong purchase to the ship’s masib.s, has 
been, by the general introduction of coppered and 
steel or iron vessels, rendered almost obsolete. It 
was owing to lier having been excessively heeled 
or careened that the lloi/al Gamje foumlerecl at 
Spithead in 1782. A ship is also said to careen 
when she heels over under the force of tlio wind. 

Carelians, a historical people of Finnish 
race, so called by the Russians, but whose proper 
name is KtiHelase (in Finnish, Karielaiset) ; 
formerly spreml over the whole of south-east 
FinhiruV and tlieiu'c east to Lake Tjadoga and 
nortli to the White 8ea ; converted to Christianity 
in 1227 by Russian missionaries, later brought into 
close contact witli the Swedes, but in 1721 Anally 
reduced by Rn.ssia. At present they number about 
1,000,000, of whom 850,000 are in south-east Finland, 
the rest in Tver, Xovgorotl, Clonetz, and other 
parts of Russia. Tlios(^ of Finland are nearly all 
Lutherans, the rest mostly eitluT Orthodox Greek, or 
Raskolniks (“Old Believers ”). Kalevala, the hero 
of the great Finnish epic })ooin, or collection of 
national songs, was a. Carelian, a, ml it was amongst; 
this branch of the race that those songs were. orally 
preserved before being collected and printed. The 


Carelians are described as remarkably shrewd, 
but .suspicious, headstrong, and vindictive, and 
generally disliked by their Russian and Swedish 
neighbours. 

Carew, Thomas, poet, wuis born in 1589, and 
studied at Oxford. His wit and vivacity made him 
a favourite at Court, and he was cOBsiderably 
eulogised by Ben Jonson, Davenant, and other 
litterateurs of the period. His productions were 
chiefly masques and lyrics, his best known being 
Cml'imi Britmniciim, which was performed by the 
king and nobles at Whitehall on Shrove Tuesday 
of 1633. Carew died in 1639. 

Carey, Henry, poet and composer, was born in 
1696 in London, and is said to h^we been the natural 
son of George Saville, Marquis of Halifax. His 
productions, comprising songs, burlesques, etc., 
wuth music sometimes, number over two hundred, 
the best known being Sally in Our Alley. He 
also is credited by some with (rod Sa/ve the Mny. 
He committed suicide in 1743. 

Carey, Henry Charles, economist, was horn 
in 1793 in Philadelphia. The eldest son of Mathew 
Carey, a publisher, he in 1814 Joined his father’s 
business, remaining in it till 1835. He thereafter 
retired, devoting himself to study, and in 1836 
began to publish his Prmeij?les of Political 
Ecommy, This was followed by other works, chief 
amongst which may be mentioned, The Credit 
System of France, Great BrUaln, and the United 
States, The Past, the Present, and the Future, 
and 21ie Principles of Social Science. He was a 
protectionist — so far at any rate as America was 
concerned, and opposed to Ricardo’s theory of 
rent, and to an international copyright. He died 
in 1879. 

Carey, Sir Robert, son of Lord Himsdon, 
was Ixmn about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
He distinguished Iiimself in the service of Queen 
Elizabeth, and on the accession of Charles I. that 
sovereign created him Earl of Monmouth. He 
died in 1639 without issue, and therefore the 
title became extinct. 

Carey, William, missionary, was born in 1761 
near Towcester, Northamptonshire. While a shoe- 
maker’s apprentice he joined the Baptists in 1783, 
and in 1786 became pastor of a Baptist congrega- 
tion at Moulton, Lincolnshire, and next at 
Leicester. In 1793 he went to the East Indies as 
a Bapti.st missionary. He founded the Serampore 
mission, had a printing press, wherewith he pro- 
duced Bibles, tracts, and other religious writings 
in different Oriental languages. He also published 
grammars and lexicons of Bengali, Mahratta, 
Sanscrit, etc., and from 1801 to 1830 was Oriental 
professor in Calcutta. He died in 1834 at 
Serampore. 

Cargill, Donald, Covenanter, was born about 
1610, or. according to others, about 1619, at 
Rattray, Perthshire, After studying at Aberdeen 
and St. Andrews, he was ordained in 1655, and 
soon made himself obnoxious to Government by 
openly resisting their measures. He wms wounded 
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in the battle of Bothwell Bridge, and was one of 
Kichard Cameron's (q.v.) companions in the San- 
quhar Declaration of 1580. He was beheaded in 1G81. 

Cargo m the freight with which a ship is 
loaded. For tiio sliip to sail well, its cargo must 
be definitely known weight, und must be properly- 
placed. ileayier articles are generally placed h)W 
down, to increase the stability of the vessel ; but 
this principle may be carried to excess b.y the 
vessel becoming too rigid. This may cause fracture 
of the masts, because tliey do not yield sufficiently, 
amd great stresses will also occur in the structure 
when it rolls at all lieavily. Bolling should not 
<listurb the centre of gravity of tluj cargo, otherwise 
there is danger of inability to reco\'or from excessive 
careening. Hence the importance of storing all 
loose commodities compactly. Liquid cargo such 
as x>etroleum oil is carried in closed tanks. [Ship, 
Ballast,] 

Caria, a, maritime province in ancient geogz'apliy 
of Asia Minor, occupied the S.W. corner of that 
country. It was ejirly settled by Greek colonists, 
and was amongst the dominions of Cncsus, Xing 
of Lydia, on wliose overthrow it passed under the 
Persian rule. Subsequently it fell under the sway 
of Alexander the Greaf’s successors, and of the 
Romans. Among its principal tozyns were Cnidus, 
Halicarnassus, and Miletus. Its chief river was the 
winding Mmander. 

Cariacou, Capjacoc, a name for any species of 
Gariacus, an old subgenus of Coi;vus [Deer], con- 
fined to America ; specially applied to V. virginianus, 
the Virginian deer, ranging over the northern contin- 
ent up to lat. 15^ N. In size it is rather less than the 
fallow deer (q.v.). The beams of the antlers turn 
outward and forward, and the bro-w-line is directed 
upward. The colour is variable : the male is reddish- 
brown in spring, slaty-blue in summer, and dull- 
brown in autumn ; the fawn is ruddy brown witb 
irregular white spots which sometimes run into 
stripes. The flesh makes excellent venison, and the 
skin, when properly^ dressed, is very soft and is not 
affected by water. 

Caribbean Sea, tlmt part of the Atlantic 
Ocean between the coasts of Central and S. America 
and Cuba, Hayti, Porto Rico, Leewai'd a,nd 'Wnnd- 
ward Islands, commimicates with the Gulf of 
Mexico by means of the Yucatan channel, a-nd is 
the turning-point of the Gulf Stream. 

Caribou. [Reindeer.] 

Caribs, American aborigines, who are wide- 
spread throughout the north-eastern parts of South 
America, and who formerly occupied all the les.ser 
Antilles, which inclose eastwards the Caribbean 
Sea, so named from them. 'ITiey were undoubtedly 
cannibals, and the very word ‘‘ cannibal ” is a 
corrupt Spanish derivative from their name. But 
they have long disa])])ea red fromall the islands, cither 
exterminated or (\xpelled, tlie last displacement 
being the removal of about 4,000 from St. Vincent 
to the Mosquito coast, Central America, by the 
English in 1798. Here their descendants the 
‘‘Black Criribs," mixed witli Negro and other 
elements, still survive, and are the most active, 


enterprising, and industrious peojde on the whole 
seaboard. A few also appear still to linger in 
Dominica, and pculiaps Izere and tbcirc in some of 
the other islets. But, with these exceptions, the 
whole of the race is at juvsent conhiitMl to Hie 
South American mainland, and esjiecially to 
Guiaiia, wliere their numerous tribt‘s constitute a 
large section of the inhabitants. Tlu^y are also 
met in Veiurzuela, and in tJie Orinoco basin as far 
South as the Amazon estuary, where tlu^ tribal 
names Carina, Calina, Callinago, Galibi, Cara- 
bisi, etc., are all variants of the same national name 
Carib. Physically, they arc a fine race, tall, of rmldy- 
brown complexion, with long face, large; thougdi 
slightly oblique eyes, long blade hair, and features 
of a. somewdmt softeneci American type, though 
towards Brazil they have liecomo intermingled 
witli other i-aces, from whom th(;y ttan scarcxdy be 
distinguished except by their speech, which is a 
stock language fundamental iy distinct from all 
other native American tongues. As on the islands 
formerly, the women are often bilingual, conversing 
with the men in Carib and amongst tliemselves in 
an unknown language supposed to be thaf of some 
hostile tribe whose nien were exterminated, and 
whose women wmre taken captive by the Carib 
rovers. (Ne^j D’Orbigny, L'Jlomme America'mj 1839 ; 
R. Schomburgk, “ Contributions,” etc., in the 
Proeeedmja of the Philological Society, 1S48 ; and 
Martin’s JJelimge zur M]inog'm 2 )hie, etc., Ameydluds, 
Leipzig, 18GT.) 

Caricature, through the Italian from Low 
Latin carware (to load),implie.s a satire— generally 
shown by drawings— wdiich overlays or charges with 
exaggeration some natural feature of the object 
satirised. It is to be found in the old prehistoric 
carvings, in the barrack-room scrawl of the Ronum 
soldier of Pompreii, and on the school-boy’s slate or 
on the walls of the present day. Almo.st the first 
notable Engli.sh caricaturist wuis Hogarth, and since 
his time the siipjply has never failed Gilray w’as a 
noted caricaturist. Burke with the dagger, King 
George III. as the brobdingnagian farmer ga-ziiig at 
the lillipmtian Napoleon, and many others of the 
same period are familiar to all. Next we have John 
Doyle (1829) [H. B.] and afterwards Richard Doyle, 
who w-tis jrresent at the birth of J^cnek in 1841. 
Who does not know the cartoons of W'ellington and 
Ins nose, Peel and his nose, O’Connell and his 
Repeal cap, and at a later period Disraeli with his 
curl, Gladstone with his collars, Palmerston with 
the straw in his mouth, Lord R. Churchill with his 
moustache, and countless others, some exaggerated 
features of whom have become to the popular mind 
the real presentment of the man '/ In Germany'- 
and America earicatnrists abound, Franc'c had its 
Cham, and our own Vanity Fair had its Pellegrini 
(Ape). With some illustrators of books it is diffi- 
cult to say where legitimate illustration ends and 
caricature begins. This is particularly the case 
with Cruikshank and with H. K. Browne (Phiz), 

Cariema (Dhholop/ms crhiains-^-Palamedm 
eristata^, an aberrant genus placed by some 
authorities with the Game-birds and by others with 
the Hawks. The single species is a bustard-like 
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bird from tJio plains of Brazil and Paraguay, feeding 
on lizards, snails, insects, and probably seeds. Its 
total length is about 32 in. ; it has a thin crest, and 
the na.pc is clothed with lung loose erectile feathers. 
The general plumage is pale brown, with irregular 
splashes of darker hue ; under parts greyish white, 
bill red, legs orange. 

Caries, derived from a Latin word signifying 
rottenness, decay, is a, term applied to the gradual 
destruction of a bone by ulceration. It must be 
distinguished from necrosis, in which p)ortions of 
bone perish eii With a view to emphasising 

this difference, caries has been described as the 
molecular death of bone, imperceptible portions of 
inflamed bone being destroyed and removed in the 
form of purulent exudation, while in necrosis 
actual masses of dead bone become separated. 
[Sequestiium.] Thus the two terms caries and 
necrosis us applied to luono, corrosporal to the terms 
ulceration and gangrene as applied to other tissues. 
As the result of tlie carious process an abscess is 
formed, which usually discharges externally, leaving 
an open simious track at the bottom of which the 
dead bone is exposed. Caries is particularly apt to 
attack the vertebrm, leading to the various forms 
of spinal abscess, and to the deformity known as 
angular curvature of the spine. This form of bone 
ulceration usually occurs in strumous subjects, in 
whom the spinal mischief, serious as it is of itself, 
is very frequently associated with disease of other 
parts of the body. Strumous caries may also affect 
the joint ends of long bones and the bones of the 
carpus, and of the foot. Treatment in caries 
consists in enforcing absolute rest for the diseased 
parts, in securing the free discharge of collections 
of matter which form, and in administering tonics, 
such as cod-liver oil. If the carious bone is 
accessible, as in the carpus or tarsus, and the 
mischief progressive, it may be deemed advisable 
to remove the diseased bone in order to accelerate 
repair. Joints are excised or resected with a 
similar object. CJaries of the spine does not, of 
course, admit of such ra,dical measures, and atten- 
tion must be devoted to supporting the patient’s 
strength, and to endeavouring to secure union of 
the diseased surface's by anchylosis (q.v.) in a fa- 
vourable position. (For Dental Caries see Tbkth,) 

Oarijos, an ancient Brazilian nation formerly 
dominant on the coast lands of Sao Paulo from 
Cananea Bay to the neighbourhood of the Patos 
lagoon. They were a quiet, inoffensive people, who, 
however, in 1585 came into collision with some 
whites from Sao Vicente, and in self-defence killed 
the whole party. This brought upon them the 
vengeance of the Portuguese settlers, by whom 
they were partly n.uissac;red and partly reduced to 
slavery. A few es(.*aped to the woods, ’where they 
gradually died out or became merged in the 
surrounding tribes. 

Carillon (Lat. quatuor), originally a set of four , 
bells, but now denoting a great number of bells, so 
tuned and arranged as to be capable of playing airs 
and elaborate pieces of music. While a peal does 
not consist of more than 12 bells, and generally is 
of fewer, which are sounded from the inside by. 


means of a clapper, and move through a half-circle 
when rung, the bells of a carillon are sometimes 
as many as 60 and upwards, and are fixed, the sound 
being produced outside by hammers which are 
worked sometimes by automatic machinery, soine- 
tirnes by a kind of organ-board of keys, which are 
played on by an attendant. Very often both sys- 
tems are in use. The Netherlands were especially 
noted for their carillons, the best being at Bruges 
and Antwerp. On the occasion of the Kubens 
tercentenary in 1877 a cantata was performed, one 
of the airs of which was first played by the orchestra 
on the Place Verte, then taken np by the carillons 
in the cathedral, and then sounded by silver trum- 
pets oh the top of the lofty tower. 

Carinate Birds are those in which the breast- 
bone is furhished with a keel or ridge for the attach- 
ment of the muscles used in flight. [Birds.] 

CariiitMa, a duchy, and since 1849 a, crown- 
land of xiiistria, is situated on the borders of Italy. 
Its surface, covering an area of about 4,0(.)0 square 
miles, is for the most part mountainous, and to a 
very limited extent under cultivation. Tlie principal 
river is the Brave, which at one part of its course 
separates the Noric from the Carinthian Alps, the 
two main ranges. The main sources of wealth are 
the mineral products, though cattle and horses are 
abundantly reared, and hardware and textile fabrics 
manufactured, principally in Klagenfurtjthe capital. 

Carisbrooke, a village of the Isle of Wight, 
has a ruined castle where Charles I. was imprisoned 
thirteen months before his trial. It was also a 
Eoman station, a Koman villa having been dis- 
covered here in 1859. 

Carissimi, GT0VA^^XI Giacomo, composer, was 
born in 1674 at Marino, near Rome. Very little 
is known of his life, which was devoted chiefly to 
the development of the recitative and the creation 
of the cantata. Among liis oratorios perhaps the 
most mdely known is Jo 2 )htha>. 

Carlin, Emilik, noveli.st, was born in 1807 at 
Strornstad, Christiania Fjord. Her maiden name 
was Schmidt. From her first husband, a music- 
master by name Flyggare, she was divorced. She 
began to write novels when past 30. In lt841, 
being then a widow, she married a Stockholm 
lawyer and miscellaneous writer, J. G. Carl6n, and 
in 1883 she died. Her novels (about 30 in number), 
which have been translated into various hingnages, 
deal with tlie every-day life of the lower and 
middle classes. 

OarldtoBy William, novelist, was born in 1794 
at Pnllisk, co, 4'yrone. Of poor parentage, he 
received but a meagre education, on which he 
removed to Dublin, and began a literary career by 
contributing to the Ohrutian J^Jxamhicr a series of 
pfipers which were republished in 1 820 under the 
title Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. 
This was followed by another sori<is in 1833. and in 
1839 by Fardonmgha the Miser, Other of his pro- 
hnetions were Misfortunes of Barmy Branayan^ 
Valethtine MoOluteliy, The Bla-eh Prophef The tithe 
Proctor, and The Boil Eye, He received a pension 
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from (jfjvermiioiit of £200 a veiir in consideration of 
ins services to literature, and died (1860) at JDublin. 

Carli, Giovanni Rinalbo, writer on antiqui- 
ties and economics, was born in 1720 at Capo 
d’Istria. Wliile still young he was appointed to the 
chair of astronomy at Venice, subsequently resign- 
ing to devote himself to antiquarian rebeirch and 
political economy. On the latter subject his 
leading works were BellG Monete, e della imtituzione 
delle Zecche d' Italia, and Magimimiento sopra i 
B liana I economic I dclU Nazioni. The Emperor 
Joseph, recognising Oarli’s merits, appointed him 
president of the Coinicilof Commerce at Milan. In 
addition to those named he wrote numerous other 
treatises. He died in 1705. 

Carlile, Richaed, freethinker, was born in 
1700 at Asliburtijn, Devonshire. Converted by 
Paine’s worlcs into an aggressive Radical, he dili- 
gently sought to push the Blaclt Dwarf a London 
weekly edited by Jonathan Wooler, and of such 
pronounced views that the publisher was arrested. 
C-arlile olferod to take his place. After the Black 
Dicarf he next began to push the sale of Southey’s 
Wat Tyler, in spite of the author’s objection, and 
on the suppression of Hone’s Parodies he reprinted 
them, and also produced an imitation of them, for 
which he got eighteen weeks’ imprisonment. In 
1818 he reiirinted Paine’s works, with a memoir of 
the author, and by the following year he had six 
indictments against him, and after a three days’ 
trial was tined £1,500, with three years’ impri.son- 
ment in Dorchester gaol. From here he began to 
issue The llepuhlican, the first twelve volumes of 
which are dated from his prison, and for publishing 
it his wife in 1821 was sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment. Carlile, however, was irrepressible. 
He had his own imprisonment extended three years 
in lieu of the fine, and In 1821 a constitutional 
association, headed by the Duke of Wellington, was 
formed to raise £6,000 to prosecute Carlile’s 
assistants. His sister Mary Anne was fined £500 
a!id imprisoned for a year for publishing her 
Ijrother’s IWew Year's Address tv the Reformers of 
Great Britain, 1821, and several of his shopmen 
were sentenced to periods of from six mouths to 
three years. For refusing to pay church rates and 
to give sureties for his good behaviour over the 
dispute he was sentenced to a, further term of three 
year's, and again in 1834-5 he served another ten 
weeks. For freedom of speech and of the press 
Carlile was a martyr, and out of his martyrdom 
came the subsequent insight into the futility and 
danger of saj^pression. He died in 1843. {See 
G. J. Plulyoalvo’s Life and Character.) 

Carlisle, a parliamentary and municipal 
borough of England, and county town of Cumber- 
land, is situated at the junction of the Cal dew, 
Eden, ami Petteril. It is an old town, and identified 
with the Luguvallum of Antoninus, and the Caer- 
luell of the ancient Britons. Its castle, in which 
Mary Queen of Scots was imprisoned in 1568, was 
founded in 1092, and is now used as a barracks. Its 
leading feature, however, is the cathedral, portions 
of which date from the time of William Rufus. The 
town itself, thougli irregularly built, has yet some 
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well-paved and spacitsus streets. The leading 
industries are in cotton, calico, and iroji, and in 
the neighbouring streams salmon lisliiug is carried 
on. It is the terminus of several railways, and 
having been a border fortress, is rich wdth associa- 
tions of former times. 

Carlisle, Geoege William Feeberick 
Howard, seventh Earl of, wa.s born in 1802 in 
London. After a visit in 1826 to Russia, where he 
attended the Czar Nicholas’s coronation, he entered 
Parliament as represetitative for the family borough 
of Morpeth, and became one of Earl Grey’s sup- 
porters in the cause of Reform. In 1885, when 
member for the West Riding of Yorkshire, lie was 
made by Lord Melbourne Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and showed great tact in dealing with 
O'Conuel}. He also held, under Lord John Ihissell, 
1846-52, the offices of Chief Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests and Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster. In 1848 he succeeded to the peerage, and 
fi'om 1855 to 1858 held th{3 po.sition of Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland under Palmerston. In 186>4 
he died at Castle Howard, and (as he was never 
married) his brother succeeded him in the peerage. 

Carlists, or followers of Don Carlos, brother of 
Ferdinand VII. of )Spahi, an ultra-clerical and re- 
actionary party, who have twice in the present cen- 
tury maintained a long and sanguinary civil war in 
the Basque provinces of that country. The Salic 
Law (q.v.) had been introduced in a modified form 
into Spain in 1700, during the war of the Spanish 
Succession, by Philip V. Ferdinand VII., the elder 
son of Carlos V., being left childless at the death 
of his third wife, and being anxituis to keep his 
brother Bon Carlos from tlie throne, married his 
niece, Maria Christina of Naples. On the birth of 
a daughter in 1830 tlie succession was, with the 
consent of the Cortes, settled on her by a royal 
decree called the Pragmatic Sanction, altering the 
Salic Law as introduced by Philip V. Ferdinaml 
died in 1883. The child Isabella was proclnime<1 
queen, her mother appointed regent, and a Liberal 
mini.stry took office. Don Carlos had taken refuge 
in Portugal after x)rotesting against his exclusion, 
and there made common cau.se with the usurper Don 
Miguel. He was expelled thence as the result of tluj 
Quadruple Alliance, formed in 1884 between England, 
Franco, Spain, and Portugal. No stops, however, 
were taken to keep him out of Spain, and in the 
same year he appeared in Navarre, and rallied to his 
standard the Basque population, who had keemly- 
felt grievances against the Spanish Liberals. He 
had able generals in Zumalacarregui and Cabreras, 
and at one time, owing to a growing tendency on 
tlie part of the queen-regent to favour the absolutist 
party, he was within an ace of securing the sup- 
Xiort of the Liberals, and was preparing to march 
on Madrid. But he lost his chance by his stubborn 
refusal to give any assuninces satisfactory to his 
new suppoi'tors. England and France, while refus- 
ing to aid the Spanish Government, iiermitted it to 
enlist volunteers among their subjects, and a foreign 
legion w'as raised under Colonel de Lacy Evans. 
The death of Zumalaoarregui and the vigorous 
measures taken against Don Carlos by General 
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Es]>a.rtero reduced the Carlist.s to despair. Violent 
dissensions arose aiiiong'st them ; and Don Carlos 
finally crossed 1 he Freiioli frontier on September 14, 
18H9. He died in 1855; his eldest son (styled 
Carlos AH.) died in 18(51 without issue, and a second 
son abdicated in fa'v’our of liis own son, a third Don 
Carlos, who took the title of Carlos AHI. After the 
overthrow of Queen Isabella there were risings, and 
on the abdication, of Amadeus of Savoy, in 1870, the 
war again broke out, and was kept up in a desultory 
fashion in Korthern Spain till 1876 ; but after the 
aoce-ssion of Alfonso XI L it was terminated by 
General Martinez Campos. The present Don Carlos 
was expelled from France in 1881, and has lived for 
some years at A^enice. Some French ultra-legiti- 
mists regard him as tlie true King of France. 

Carlos, Don. [Carltsts.] 

Carlos, Don, son of Phili]:) II. of Spain, was born 
in 1545 at Ahxlladolid. Corusidered unfit to reign, 
he, though heir to the throne, was passed over in 
favour of his cousins, Rudolph and Ernest. This 
made him conceive an aversion to his father, and 
at the confessional on Christmas Eve of 1567 he 
revealed his design of intending to a,ssassinate a 
certain person. The king was believed to be the 
ina-rked victim, and Don Carlos’s papers were seized. 
He was tried and found guilty of plotting against 
the king’s life, sentence being left for Philip to 
pronounce. On July 24, .1568, he died, presumably 
murdered — at least the enemies of the king did not 
hesitate to put it about that he had murdered his 
own son ; of this, however, there is no proof, and it 
has been a vexed question ever since. The story of 
Don Carlos has provided the subject of various 
tragedies, chief amongst which is Schiller’s. 

Carlovingfians, the second dynasty of Frankish 
kings, said to have originated in Arnulph, Bishop 
of Metz, whose grandson Pepin was mayor of the 
palace. The latter’s son, Cliarles Maitel, and his 
great-grandson Charlemagne were the most noted of 
the line, and, indeed, gave it its name. After the 
death of Charlemagne the dynasty declined, and 
finally gave place to the line of the Capets. 

Carlo vitz, a town of Austria, on the right hank 
of the Danube, and 8 miles S.E. of Peterwardeiii. 
It is the seat of an ortliodox Greek archbishopric, 
and has a Grecik theological seminary and a lycemu. 
It is a great wine centre, and of late years its 
produce, which is increasing, has made a con.sider- 
able repntiition in England. The town also exports 
vermouth. In 1699 a treaty was concluded at 
Carlovitz, by the mediation of France and Holland, 
between Turkey on the one side, and Austria, 
Poland, Russia, and A^ciiiee on the other, to settle 
their various boundaries. 

Carlow. 1. A county of Ireland, in Leinster, 
having Kildare and AVicklow on the N., AVick- 
low on the E., AVexfr)rd on the B.E., and Kilkenny 
and Queen’s county on the H. and S.AAh, with an area 
of about 850 square miles, consisting of level and 
undulating land, except in the S., where it is 
slightly mountainous. The chief industry of the 
county is dairy-farming, and a considerable quantity 


of grain, flour, and butter is exported. Coal mining 
is carried on in the AAh, and there is some quarrying 
of granite, limestone, and marble. 2. A town of 
Ireland and capital of the county Carlow, about 57 
miles S.AV. of Dublin, situated at the junction of 
the Barrow and the Burren. It is an assize town, 
arid is the seat of a Catholic archbishopric. The 
town is well built, and has two bridges, and among 
its public buildings are a Catholic cathedral, a 
theological college, and a lunatic asylum. The 
ruins still exist of a Norman castle built in 1180, 
and dismantled in 1650 by General Iret on. Carlow 
has many flour-mills, and carries on an important 
trade with Dublin and AAkrterford in corn, flour, and 
butter. 

Carlsbad, or Karlsbad, a town of Bohemia 
in the Austrian empire, about 76 miles N.AV, of 
Prague, on the right bank of the Eger at its junction 
with the Tex^el. The town, which is situated in a 
valley between two wooded hills, and is surrounded 
by jmetty scenery, is chiefly noted as a watering- 
place, on account of its hot mineral sjuings. The 
water varies from 117° to 165° F., and is' charged 
with sulphate of soda and other salts, the twelve 
principal springs supplying about 2,000,000 gallons 
a day. Someone has described Carlsbad as a 
“ town built upon the lid of a cauldron of boiling 
water.” The waters were already known at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, but the 
Emx)eror Charles IV. made its reputation by build- 
ing a castle, some vestiges of which still remain. 
It was a favourite meeting-place of the German 
sovereigns, and in 1819 the members of the Holy 
Alliance held a conference there. 

Carlscrona, or Karlskeona, a Swedish sea- 
port and the cliief naval station of the countiw, 
situated about 258 miles S.AA^. of Stockholm, in 
lat. 56° 10' N., and long. 15° 36' E. The town is 
built ux)on an isle and several islets, which arc 
united to the mainland and to eaeli other by 
dykes and bridges. There is little trade, and no 
s]jecial industries beyond those naturally apper- 
taining to a naval station. Two forts defend the 
entrance to the liarbour, which is deep enougli to 
float the largest ships, and is x)rovided with good 
dry docks. 

Carlsrube, or Karlsruhe, a German city, 
caijital of the Grand Dnchy of Baden, about four 
miles from the Rhine, and between 40 and 50 miles 
S, of Mannheim. The town took its rise from the 
building here in the forest in 1715, by the Margrave 
AVilliam, of a- huntiug-box, whicli by degrees he made 
his perina.nent residence and his court. Tiie streets 
converge towards the palace of the Grand Duke, 
connected with which is a museum and an extensive 
library. There are several public buildings, in- 
cluding a large ]")ublic library, and sciverul hospitals, 
and there are manufactures of carpets, carriages, 
and chemicals. 

Carlton Club, a Conservative Club so called 
from its occupying the site of Carlton House, built 
by Lord Carlton in 1709 and demolished in 1828. 
Carlton House was the residence of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, son of George II., known to his 
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cDiiteinporaries as “ Poor P'red,” and later was in- 
liabited by George IV. when Prince of Wales. 

Carlyle, Thomas, the son of James Carlyle, a 
stonemason, was born at Ecclefechan, Dumfries- 
shire, Dec. 4, 1795. He was the eldest of nine 
children. His mother s name was Alai'garet Aitken. 
He received his early education at Annan grammar 
school, and about the age of fourteen matriculated 
at Edinburgh University. His higher studies were 
intended by his parents as preparatory to the work 
of the Church, but Carlyle tired before long of this 
])roject. The idea of the clerical profession was 
ilnally abandoned in 1817. In 1814 he was ap- 
pointed mathematieal teacher in Annan academy, 
a. situation, however, wliicli he calls “flatly contra- 
<]ictory to all ideals or wishes of riiinc‘.” After 
acting in tins post for two years, be was asked to 
till the mastership of a school at Kirkcaldy, in 
opposition to Edward Irving, who had not given 
satisfaction as teacher of the principal stthool 
there. Carlyle has left pleasing recollections of 
his sojourn in the town with Irving. Here also he 
mot Margaret Gordon, the “Pluniine'’ of Sartor 
Jiesa/rhis, But he took ill to his routine work in 
Kirkcaldy, and left for Edinburgh in 1818, with no 
particular occupation in view, but feeling convinced 
that he “must cease to be a pedagogue.” In Edin- 
burgh he earned a livelihood by private tuition, 
and by transhiting pamphlets from the French on 
mineralogy. His first literary employment began 
with the contribution of various articles to Brew- 
ster's IUdlnhorffh MicijolojM'dia. These included 
biographies of Montesquieu, Pitt, and others. From 
the beginning of 1819 he had begun to study 
German, and Goethe, Bichter, and Fichte affected 
him, distinctly at this period. In 1821 he sent va 
specimen translation from Schiller’s ThiHy Years^ 
War to Longmans, and in the following year he 
wrote an article on “ Faust ” for the Md/Mw'yh 
B<cvien\ In 1823 his L[fe of Schiller began to 
appear in the London JSfa^fiazlnc. I'his, jxiblished 
in book form in 1825, was, on the whole, not un- 
favourably reviewed. He brought out liis Specm&m 
of German Jlomo.nce in 1827, as a bit of “honest 
journey-work.” From 1822 to 1824 Carlyle’s income 
was decidedly imjjroved by hi.s engagemiuit as tutor 
to Charles Buller, afterwards president of the ]k)or 
La w Board. From the summer of 1821 to the spring 
of 1825 he was a good deal in London, where he 
ma.de the acquaintance of Coleridge and other men 
of note. At this time Ire \'isited Paris, where lie 
introduced himself to Legendre, whose work on 
geometry he liad recently translated. Now he 
received also a letter from Goethe, aehiiowledging 
his translation of Wilhelm of which 

had been included in his book on Gei'juan romance. 
In October, 1825, (kirlyle was married to Jane 
Baillie Welsh, He thereupon settled in Edinburgh, 
hoping to acquire adequate support from his labours 
as a litterateur. The EdlnMiryh- Jtevlem and the 
Foreign Quarterly lievieti' were the main recipients 
of his work. His essays on Werner, Goethe, and 
Burns now saw the light. In 1828 Carlyle and his 
wife removed from Edinburgh to Craigenputtock, a 
farm about seven miles from Dumfries ; the change 


suited Carlyle him.self pcu’hmtly, but entailed eon- 
siderahle sacrifices on the ]){u*t of his wift‘. He was 
imsucces.sful about this time in gaining' a, profes- 
sorial iiost at University College, London, and 
also at 8t. Andrew's, in J83(.) b(?gan his con- 
nection with Fmnedn Mayazine, no doubt tlirough 
the instrumentality of Irving. I’o Frailer lu" 
contributed (^ssays on- Madame de 8tae], Boswell, 
and, most important of all, Sartor Jkmrtns'. Hci 
also continued his articles in the Foreiyn lierlcm 
nuCiiho Fdinhuryh. His .solitude at (’raigeuputtock 
was brightened by a visit from Emerson. In 1832 
Carlyle returned to Edinburgh in order to be m^arei 
materials for his 1>\amonil Neehlacc, a, sort of 
tragi-comedy on the history of Marie Antoinette. 
Urged by financial diflieulties, he ajqflied for the 
chair of astronomy at Edinburgh in 1834, and his 
di.sappointment in this ca,used an estrangement 
with JellTey. The upshot of this a|)plicatiun pro))- 
ably hastened his departui-c^ to London, where he 
to(;k up his aljode at Cheyne Bow in the summer of 
th(‘ same year. 

In London Carlyle immediately set himself to his 
Jllstory of the French llerolntion. The first volume 
of this, lent for perusal to his friend J. S. Mill, 
was accidentally burnt by the carelessness of a 
servant, and only rewritten after mucli effort and 
toil. In 1835 he met John Sterling, by wh(,>se 
father, the editor of the Times, he was offered em- 
ployment, wliicli he declined. In 183G came the 
beginning of his warm friendship with Leigh Hunt. 
Now' appeared also in America a volume edition of 
Sartor, with a. preface by Emerson. In 1837 the 
French Ikrolntkm was completed. In May of that 
year Carlyle began a successful course of* lectures 
bn German literature. The autumn also saw a 
second edition of Sartor, which sold well— the first 
edition, privatifly printed in 1834, consisted of only 
50 copies. In 1838 his article on Scott was pub- 
lished in the Westminster lie view. At the close of 
next year his Chartism npj)earcd in panqflilet form. 
In 1840 he delivered his lectures on “ Hero Worship.” 
The following year be was invited by a body of 
Edinburgh students to stand for a professorship, 
but refu.sed. His domestic circumstances about this 
time were improved through the death of Mrs. C’ar- 
lyle’s mother bringing in an income of £200 a year. 
S^mipathy with democratic movements in England 
liad stirred Carlyle much since the time of his 
Chartism, and in 1843 he wrote liis Fast and Present 
ns a, development of liis ojunion in this direction. 
The public voieH=; notably responded to him. To 
Mazjsini, w'iio visited him at this period, he w'asalso 
not un.sympathetic. At th(?! dose of 1845 he pub- 
lisliod his Lictters ami Speeches of Ollrcr Crom/rell, 
a; second edition of which followmd early next y<*ar. 
Personal friendship with Emerson was renew'ed in 
1847, wdien the American nia,n of letkTS made a 
lecture visit to England. Carlyle’s interest in the 
wretchedness of IrcL'uid induced him to make a 
tour through that country in 1849. What he saw, 
however, both dissatisfled and depressed him. On 
■his return he set to work on fresh literary en- 
deavours ; he wrote on the “ Nigger Question ” for 
Fraser, and produced also various Latter Day 
Pamphlets. So keen was Carlyle’s political feeling 
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at tills time that he seems to have actually con- 
t(‘mplate(l entering- public life. During the next 
ten years his life was a good deal clouded through 
want of oomph ‘te accord with his wife. ¥arious 
direct ex])la nations of this fact are given* but the 
root of it was probably much divergency of dis- 
position. His Bioijrdphu of John Sterlm/j 
published in 1851. The success of this book deter- 
mined him to pursue biography, and in 1852 he set 
about his Li/o of Brederiok the G-rcat. This, through 
hick of sufficient adoiiraiion for his hero, he found 
a ratluu- hard task. Investigations on this subject 
took him twice to Germany. The first two volumes 
came out in 1858, the last in 1865. They w^ere well 
received, though there was, at least, one parody: of 
his doctrine of heroism here presented. In Novem- 
ber, 18G5, Carlyle was elected by the students to 
the Lord Rectorship of Edinburgh Ihiiversity. The 
inaugural address implied in this office he delivered 
in March, 186(5. The pleasure of his warm recep- 
tion on this occaaioii was iinnmdiately chilled by 
the news of the death of his wife, who expired sud- 
denly while driving in her brougham. After this 
event he paid a visit to Mentone ; his letters and 
diaries beai* the impress of his vivid enjoyment of 
the scenes he passed through. On his return to 
England he began the composition of his Jtemmls- 
aenaes. This, at the end of five years, he entrusted 
to Mr. Eroude for future publication. In 18(57 
came Shooting Niagara, another latter-day pamphlet. 
In 1875 he published a sketch of the early kings of 
Norway in Fraser, In 1874. Carlyle was awarded 
the Prussian order Four le M^rite, founded by 
Frederick; and Mr. Disraeli, as Prime Minister, 
offered liim shortly afterwards the order of the 
Grand Cross of the Bath. This, however, was de- 
clined. His eightieth birthday brought him, among 
other testimonies of esteem, a medallion portrait in 
gol<l from more than a hundred friends and students, 
in liis last days Carlyle was much attended by a 
favourite niece, Mary Aitken. The end came on 
■February 5, 1881. By his own wish he was buried 
in his family burying-ground a.t Ecclofechan. He 
bequeathed the income of Craigenputtock to found 
ten “John Welsh” bursaries at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, in menrory of his wife and her family. 

Tiie work of Carlyle both as man of letters and 
philosopher will be permanent. His French Hero- 
lutlon give.s him a place, in its unique power, with 
the best English historian.s, while his Cromwell and 
Fredcfioh, if displaying loss his imaginative quali- 
ties, are portraits of great value. In regard to his 
literary essays, those that are best are of the first 
order. On Goethe, Voltaire, and Burns he ma,y be 
said to luivo enriched English criticism. Though 
Carlyle concerned himself intirmitely with some 
])hilosophic subjects of only temporary moment, the 
spirit of his writings here, if not the actual letter, 
will not lose in ciTect. In the case of Sartor Ite- 
sartm, at any rate, he produced a classic that has 
not unfitly been called The PilgrlnCs Progress of the 
Nineteenth Centarg. To be added to his jxiwer as 
a thinker is his great, if also perverse, mastery 
of language. As a literary personage Carlyle 
stand.s out in his ceiitmy. Ho won by character 
almost as much as by genius. He impressed by his 


ideal as well as by his achievement. Truth, sin- 
cerity, and honesty were with him predominant 
watchwords, and to these the public mind gave 
ready answer. Of modern wTiters, only Byron, 
perhap)S, was a greater force in his time. 

Carmagnole y the name of a song and dance 
much in vogue in France at the revolution, and 
finally suppressed by Napoleon when he became 
consul. Borne think it was derived from the 
Italian town Oarmagnola, which was taken by the 
Repuhlioans in 1797, others think it was named 
after a jacket which -was popular during the 
revdlution, while others again think the song and 
dance older than the jacket. 

Carmartken. [C aerm aeth en.] 

Carmely Mount, a mountain chain of Pfilestine, 
stretching from the plain of Esdraelon to the 
Mediterranean, where it ends in a steep promontory 
about ten miles S. of Acre. As its name — which 
means parhC ox ’’---Implies, it was well 

-wooded, and oaks, pines, olives, and laurels grow 
upon its sides and summit, which is nearly 2,0(}0 ft. 
above the sea. Carmel is mentioned in {Scripture 
in association with the proi^het Elijah. 

CarmeliteSf a monastic order of Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel, founded in 1156 by Berthold, a Cala- 
brian, and sometimes represented by tradition as 
having existed in some form or other from the 
time of the prophet Elijah. In 1209 the order 
was acknowledged by Albert, Patriarch of Jerusa- 
lem, and in 1224 received the recognition of Poi^e 
Honorius III. Driven from Palestine by the Sara- 
cens, the order took refuge in Cyprus, and from 
there spread to different parts of Europe. They 
held a. general chapter in England in 1245. Pope 
Innocent IV. turned them into a mendicant order 
in 1247. One branch of the order with modilied 
rules was known as the Barefooted Friars, and 
there was established a female branch of the order. 
They were particularly flourishing in France and 
Italy during the eighteentli century. In 1880 they 
shared in the fate of the other orders at the general 
expulsion from France. 

Carmen Sylva is the name adopted in litera- 
ture by Elizabeth, Queen of Rouinania. who, 
born in 1848 of Prince Hermann of Wied and Maria 
of Nassau, married in 1869 Charles of Roumania. 
Her only daughter dying in 1874, the queen sought 
consolation in literature, and in 1880 published, 
under the name of Carmen Bylva, two poems at 
Leipzig. Since tlien .she has written much ami 
often. She also interests herself greatly in tiie 
industries of her countrywomen, and in the war of 
187'7~78 she won the iiearte of her people by her 
devotion to the wounded. 

Carmine, a beautiful red pigment obtained 
from cochineal. It is so obtained by treating the 
cochineal with boiling watei-, and then adding- 
alum and cream of tartar, when the carmine is 
precipitated. Other modes are also enqfioyed, and 
about 1^ oz. can be obtained from 1 lb. of 
cochineal. The temperature and brightness of tiie 
day during preparation affect the brilliancy of 
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the pigment. Its chemical composition cannot be 
definitely stated, but it appears to be a mixture of 
carminio add the colouring matter of 

cochineal, akunina, lime, and some organic aoid. 
It is used as “rouge” and as a pigment. 

Carmona, a. Spanish town, in the province of 
Seville, and from 15 to 20 miles from the city of 
Seville. A town of the same name existed in the 
time of the Koinans, and there still exi.st two, gates 
of that date. There are also Moorish ruins, and 
some fine ancient buildings, including a magni- 
ficent town hall. The chief industries are cloth 
and hat manufactures. taAning, distilling, and the 
making of oil. 

Carnac, a French seaside village, on the hay 
of Quiberon, and about 20 miles S.E. of Lorient. 
It is nothing more than a fi.shing village, and lias 
nothing remarkable in itself. But in the neigh bonr- 
hood near the sea is a plain upon which are certain 
historical relics wliich have much puzzled anti- 
quaries, who do not yet know whether to class 
them as Drnidical remains, or to relegate them to 
a much earlier and prehistoric period. They consist 
of rude granite pillars or obelisks, arranged in 
eleven rows from east to west, covfering a range of 
about 2,000 yards, and numbering eleven or twelve 
hundred. The highest are over 20 ft. in height. 
Their number was formerly much greater (tliere 
were 15,000 even in the IGth century), but since 
then many have been destroyed. E.xcavations in 
the neighbourhood have brought to light gold and 
jade ornaments and various other remains. 

Canxallite, a hydrous potassium and magnesium 
chloride (MgCh + KCT -f found in consider- 

able quantity "at Stassfurt "in Prussian Saxony, 
associated with rock salt and with other potassium 
salts, and named after HeiT von Carnall, director of 
the mines, who first called attention to its value as a 
source of potassium, for which it is now largely 
worked. It generally occurs massive and reddened 
from the presence of iron-oxide, breaks con- 
choidally, deliquesces and phosphoresces. 

Carnarvon, [Caebnarvon,] 

Carnarvon, Henry Howard Molynbux 
P lERBERT, Earl of, an English Con.servative states- 
man, born June 21, 1881. He distingTii.shed himself 
at Oxford, and his first speech in the House of 
Lords was commended by Lord Derby. In 1800 he 
published a book on The Druses of Mount Lclanmi, 
as the fruits of his travels in the East, and in 1800, 
as Colonial Secretary, he formed a xJan for the 
confederation of British North America. In 1807 he 
resigned office, being unable to agree with the Eeform 
Bill introdneed by Mr. Disraeli. In 1874 he again 
took office as Colonial Secretary under Mr. Disraeli, 
and again resigned in 1878, on the Government re- 
solving to send the fleet to ConstantinoxAe. In 
18S5~0 he was Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland, and his 
negotiations with Mr. Parnell gave rise to a disx^nte 
a.s to their nature and scope. In bS09 he x>Rblished 
Bimlmseenees of Athens and the Morea>, and later 
some translations from Greek. He died in 1891. 


^ Carnassial Tootli, the translation of a, 
French term earnasstere) used by Cuvier to 

denote the last tooth but one in the njqicr jaw and. 
the last tooth in the lower jaw in the'tv])ical 
Carnivora (q.v.). These teeth 'have sliar]) cutting 
edges, admirably athipted for dividijig and 

generally a tuberculated ju'oeess. They are much 
modified in ditfererit gemn-a. Owen called them 
seotoHal or scism^-teethfov they act like the l)ladt‘S 
of a pair of scissors. 

Carnatic, The, a former division of India, upon 
the Coromandel Coast, extending from Ca]je 
Comorin to about lat. lf>° N., and boimded on the 
E. by the Indian Ocean, its western limits being 
somewhat vaguer and undefined. Many large 
temxAes and other imxiosing monuments are proofs 
of its former sxAendour. 

Carnation, or Coronation, a.s Bpenser calls 
it from its use in garlands, is iJianthus Caryophyllus, 
a species of pink apx^arently wild on the Contuumt. 
blit i.o England only naturalised on the walls of 
Norman castles, perliaps from being introduced 
from Normandy by their builders. Its specific 
name was corrupted into gillyflower ; its perfume 
gave it the name clove ; its laced edges, the name 
picotee, from the French picotL, pearl-edged ; and 
its use, that of sops-in-wine. The innumerable cul- 
tivated varieties, which are propagated by layering, 
may be grouped in four classes : — cloves or seifs, all 
of one colour ; fakes, striped with one colour on a 
white ground ; hlzarres, striped with two colours 
on a wliite ground; and plcotees, edged or laced 
with a distinct colour, 

Carxieades (213-129 b.g,), a Greek philo- 
sopher, born at Cyrene, in Africa, came early to 
Athens, and attended the lectures of Diogenes 
the Stoic, who is said to have taught him logic. . 
For some unknown reason he abandoned Stoicism 
and becifime a Platonist, and founded the New or 
Third Academy. He was noted for his eloquence 
and power of persuasion, and in 155 he W'as sent 
with his old tutor Diogenes and another as 
ambassador to Koine. The pbilosoxihcu-s in the 
intervals of business gave lectures, and Carneades, 
after one day convincing his auditors of the 
excellence of justice, convinced the same audience 
the next day of its utter hatefulness. This soxflns- 
tical power had great effect upon both Cicero and 
Cato, and the latter wished to expel the ambas- 
sadors from Rome. In his later years Carneades 
became blind. The main point of his philosophical 
system was that man has no means of arriving at 
absolute truth. 

Caruelian (from the Latin earn, carnls, flesh) 
is a common translucent rod or brownish-red variety 
of chalcedony (q.v.) with a somewhat w^axy lustre, 
distinguishing it from the duller, more liorn-like 
sard (q.v.). It is much used by engravers for seals 
and also for “ pebble ” brooches. 

Cariaiola, a division of the Austrian empire, 
having Carinthia and Styria on the N., fStyria and 
Croatia on the E., Croatia on the S., and the Adriatic 
Sea and the Coast province on the W., with an area 
of 3,857 square miles. It w’as formerly part of the 
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kiii.iifdom of Illyria. The surface is inoniit^^^ 

])eing crossed in the N. by the Garin tliiaii Alps, and 
from N.W. to 8.E. by tln^ Carin’cand Julian Alps. The 
most elevated summit is the Terglou, which has the 
only glacier in the province, and lies between the two 
sources of the Save. Lake Zirknitz (<pY.) is remark- 
able. The quicksilver mine of Idria is one of the 
richest in tlie world, and the province also produces 
iron and nuirble. A good deal of hemp is grown, 
and there is .some weaving. Laybach is the capital. 

Carnival, a word of uncertain derivation but 
generally considered to be a lUjlitenmcf ov Tecreation 
of the JfesJi, is the name of a time of mirth and 
fe.stival immediately xn'eceding the time of Ijent. 
It is more axrxmqu'iate to Catholic countries than 
others, since where no jrarticular gloom attaches to 
Lent there is no special object in feasting before- 
luuid. It is generally marked by masked and 
tnivestied processions accompanied by a. throwing 
about of Towers, or bonbons, or, in tliese degenerat'o 
(lays, Hour, indigo, and otlu;r objectionable rnattiu’s, 
and admits of a general licence wliicli uj) to a 
ceiTain j^oint and within certain limited times and 
places is winked at by the authorities. Of old the 
carnival began at Ex}iphany,but it is usually confined 
at the present time to the few days immediately 
preceding Lent. In some towns no masks are 
allowed after 9 a.m. on Ash Wednesday. There is 
generally a renewal of the carnival festivities ujron 
Mid -Lent Sunday. The carnival at Nice and Men- 
tone has of late years attracted much attention in 
England, and many English take part in it. It is 
more suitable for the sunny south than for the 
colder north ; and few things are more ghastly than 
a carnival procession on a cold raw rainy day of 
North Europe. It is a que.stion whetlier the carnival 
be a relic of the Roman .salairnalia or of some 
spring feast, or of both, or neitlier. The word itself 
differs in different countries. It is Carnival in 
England, (Jamaral in France, and Carnovah in 
■Italy. ■■ 

Carnivora, nu order of predaceous mammals, 
corresponding to the Fene of Limueus, wit hout the 
Marsu])ials and lns(‘ctivora which he included. T1 le 
majority of the forms feed on animal food; the 
tyx)ical forms— -the larger cats— prey uj-jon warm- 
blooded aniimds ; in many the diet is of a mixed 
nature ; and in a few. as in some boars, it is chietly 
v(‘getable. It sliould be also noted that a. mere 
fhish diet does not constitute an animal one of the 
Carnivora, for the 'I'a.smanian exclu.sivdy an 

animal feeder, is a marsupial, and tlie blood-siickiiig 
va.inpire-bat belongs to the Cluroxitera. I'he 
Carnivora areorgnni.s(*d fora life of rapine, and are 
aptly designated by the x^ojuilar name “beasts of 
prey.” Tlie toes are armed with strong claws, and 
are ncv(n- less than four in nnmlx'r ; the incisor 
teeth are gtmerally three on ea<ih sidci in each jaw ; 
tlui canines are long, strong, and recurved ; the 
other teetli arc variable in number, and are more 
or loss modified into cutting organs according as 
the diet consists more or less largely of flesh. 
[CaiinassiA-L Tooth.] ITie highest type of carni- 
vorous dentition may be seen on a small scale by 
examining the mouth of a domestic cat. The brain , 


, always presents well-niarked convolutions, and 
some systematists place this order at the head of 
the animal kingdom. [Cat.] The Carnivora were 
formerly divided into three grouxas: (1) Pinnigrada 
(having the limbs modified into fin-like organs)-, 

(2) Digitigrada (walking on the tips of the toes) ; 

(3) Plantigrada (walking on the sole of the foot), 
Tlie first \vas equivalent to the modern Carnivora 
Pimiipedia, which includes the seals and walrus. 
The other two together were equivalent to the 
Carnivora Fissixiedia, or True Camivora. The 
second group included the iEluroidea and Cyn- 
oldea, and the third the Arctoidea. (fe these 
words.) The Carnivora are x^raotically ’world- wide 
in their distribution, and fossil remains occur in all 
Tertiary formations. [Cave-beab, Gaye-Lion, 
Maghaieodhs.] 

Carnivorous Plants, a variety of 
belonging to widely-dilferent groups and occurring 
in all parts of the world, though all established 
imstances are dicotyledonous, and either aquatic or 
mar.sh-haimting forms, in which a considerable 
X3roportion of nitrogenous matter is obtained from 
animals caxitured by the leaves. These plants may 
be rootless, as are Al dr or and a- and bladderworts 
(q.v.), or have a slightly-developed root system 
serving mainly for tlie absorption of x^^re w'ater 
from the barren wet sand or sphagnum bog on 
which others, such as the sundews (q.v.), flourish. 
The leaves in the butterworts (q.v.) are not modified 
in form, but have glands secreting a viscid liquid, 
and margins that slowly roll inward. ThotoC of 
t^arraccnia (q.v.), Nepenthes, and others, are 
variously modified into x^itcliens, sonictimes baited 
with honey-glands externally, and having generally 
a slii:)pery neck, downw'ard-pointing hairs, and 
glands secreting a liquid within. The bhidder- 
wovts have numerons juinute bladders with trfi]3- 
doors, but no licxuid secretion. The sundews, and 
some allied forms (TJroscraeete') of exce]3tional]y 
wide geograxjhical distribution, have lobes or “ ten- 
tackis” to their leaves, c(3ntaining sx)iral vessels, 
and tcirminating in a gland, secreting a viscid fluid ; 
whilst hiona'Li niia^cijnda (q.v.), the Yeuus’s Fly- 
traxj Wilmington, C'arolina, has dry eglandnlar 
tentacles, with hairs on the blade of tlie leaf 
electrically sensitive to the merest trace of nitrogen, 
the two halve.s of the leaf- blade closing on a fly 
like a rat-trax^. In this last case raxhd motion is 
substituted for viscosity. In the butterworts, sun- 
dews, and Nepenthes, tlie liquid secreted becomes 
acid on nitrogenous stimulation: in liioiuea on 
sfiuuilation a, liquid alr<*a(ly acid is ])Oured out; 
and ill all these cases a process of true digestion 
oc(nirs. Zymases or jiejitogenic ferments are 
Xoresent, nncl the soft digestible part of the fly or 
other nitrogenous food is converted into x>ei>toues 
and absorbed. 'Fhe exxieriments on tlu* sumlew of 
Dr. Francis Darwin, whose father, Charles Darwin, 
first directed general investigation to these ] finite. 
X’n’oved that the flant gains in size, weight, number 
of shoots, flowers and seeds, and in weight of seed 
from nitrogenous food taken in this wav. In the 
bladderworts and BarrraeenAa, on the other hand, 
there seems to be no digestion, flic p>lant merely 
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absorbing* the liquid product of tlu? decay of the 
captured organisms. As these, in the former, arc 
largely minute crustaceans (water tleas, etc,), the 
term ‘‘insectivorous ” is hardly so generally applic- 
able as is “ carnivorous.” Any nitrogenous food 
can bo taken, such as milk, beef, bacon, milk- 
biscuit, or even seeds. 9'he dtdicacy of the test 
for nitrogen wdiich they alTord is one of the most 
marked peculiarities of the group. “ One tweiity- 
inilliontli of a grain of the phos]jhntc of ammonia 
(including less than the one thirty-millionth of 
ethcieiit matter) when absorbed by a gland” of the 
sundew ‘‘leads to a. motor impulse being trans- 
mitted down the whole length of the tentacle, 
causing the. basal part to bend, often through an 
angle of above 180 degrees ” (Darwin). The 
cnptnnid fly is thus carried to the centre of the 
leaf: the protoplasm in the cells of the tentacle 
becomes coiitraeted; and the secretion of all tlic 
tentacles becomes almost instantaneously acid. 
Many of these interesting ydants are commonly and 
easily cultivated, and instructive experiments can 
be readily performed upon them. 

Carnot, Lazahe Nicolas ]\Iatigueiute (1753- 
1823), French general, statesman, and })a.triot. 
After diligent study aud brilliant examinations, he 
went in 1771 as second lieutenant of engineers to 
the royal school of Mezieres, and quitted it witli 
the rank of first lieutenant in 1778. He then went to 
Calais, where he followed up ardently his military 
studies, anrl in 1783 he wrote his ^loaedc Vouhaji, 
which so pleased Prince Henry, brother of 
Frederick IL, that he offered to advance Carnot’s 
fortunes if lie would take service in the Prussian 
army. At the outbrefik of the Revolution ho was 
deputy to the Legislative Assembly for the Pas-de- 
Calais, and voted for most of the revolutionary 
measures. As a member of the National Conven- 
tion he voted for the death of Louis XVI. In 1793 
he vras elected member of the Committee of Public 
Safety, and was charged with the direction of tht^ 
army. It was by his splendid organisation in this 
and the following year that the success of the 
French army was attained, and the admiration of 
his contemporaries showed itself in the bestowal of 
the epithet ovgaiilmicv r de hi vlefoire. Among his 
other merits was that of rccognisingand employing 
the talents of General PInclie, and, at a.later perioil, 
those of Napoleon Bonaparte. He had for a time to 
leave France owing to a disagreement with the 
Republican authorities, but the 18th Brurnairo 
brought him back as w‘ar minister to the Fir.st 
Consul. But a. misunderstanding with Napoleon 
drove him into retirement, thongh each had an 
admiration for the otlier. aud showed it. In 1814, 
after the d!sa.ster of Leipzig, he offered his services 
to the EmporoT, who accepted them gladly, and 
appointed him general of division and governor of 
Antwerp, of which city lie made a s])lendid and 
celebrated defence. During the Hundred Days he 
was appointed Alinistcr of the Interior a.nd Count of 
the Empire, and after ‘Waterloo advise<l Napoleon 
to continue his resistance. “ Carnot,” said the 
Emperor, “I have come to know you too late!” 
After the restoration he was exiled, and went first 


to Wansaw, then to IMagdeburg, where he pa.ssed his 
latter years. A grandson. Mauik Fuaxcoks Sadi, 
born 1857, was (‘h'cted Prcsifhuit of the Fremdi 
republic in 1887. 

Caro, Axnjbale (151)7-1 an Italian poet, 
born at Civita. Nnova. H(i was tutor in the iamily 
of a rich Pdorentine, and seenhary in different 
noble families. Of Ids ]i<j(;tical works the best 
known is a translation of the He also 

composed a comedy, fi/i Sfracchuhh and published 
some Ilhiic and ('amoii}, aiul other works. He is 
chiefly noted for the freedom and grace of his 
versification. In prose he left behind a collection 
of letters, and made translations from Aristotle, 
Cyprian, and Gregory Nazianz^ui. 

Caro, Elme Maiue (t82(;~ISS7), a French 
jihilosopbcr, born at Jh)ietitTS, (idu(*afed at tlu^ 
Nicole Normale, Baris, at Angers, and at Draiai, was 
appointed leclimT at tlu* Eeole Nuniiale (1857), 
professor at the Sorbonne (18()7), aiul elected 
member of the Ac.ademy in I87(i. His lectures at 
the Sorbonne were' very ])Oj‘>ular, and were attf'uded 
by ladi(;s, and J-'ailleron, in his Monde ok Ton, 
a'ennuie, ridicules the “ })hil()so]die des <laiues.” He 
wrote much, .'^oine of the; most notable of his works 
being Mgsfivhine an ,Sireie, Lo Maih'ialime 
el hi Tleiencc, and Lc Penaintisnic an linnc Siech. 

Carob beans, Looust-lods, Sugae-pods, St., 
John’s-beead, or Algaeoba, the long fiat pods 
of Ccratonid ^^'dUjKa, tJie only species of a genus 
of Leguminom. native to the Mediterranean region. 
Cemtonld is a small tree with pinkish wood, and 
walking-sticks of it are im] sorted from Algiers 
under the name Carouhke. It ha, s shining, leathery, 
dark, pinnate leaves of four or six o\'al letifiets ; sub' 
dioecious flowers with no corolla and only five 
staroens. The pods contain a quantity of saccharine 
pulp, besides nitrogemous matter. They were 
largely used for our cavalry horses iii the l^ininsular 
war, and are now extensively imported for the 
manufacture of cattle foods. They are eaten by 
cbiklren, but contain butyric acid, which is apt to 
become ranci<l. and they are also liable to mouldi- 
ness. On fermentation and distillation they yield 
an agreeabh^ spirit, Tlu'y are believed to b(^ the 
“ husks ” alluded 1 o in { Ih‘ }>arable of the prodigal 
son ; but the locusts eaten by 8t. John the Ba})tist 
ill the wilderness wtu’e more iirobably the insiicts 
so-called. The small st*eds are said to be the 
originn,! earai weight of jewcdlers. 

Carol, from a Cc'ltic word <lenotiiig a circular 
dance accouqianiiKl by a song, and at a later period 
restricted to the song. The idea of a ring is 
retained by an Tlalian word <)f the same derivation, 
and denoting a wreath and also a ring damje. At 
a very early luHod the word carol became espeidally 
associated with the joyous songs which accompanied 
the observa,nce of Christmas. 4'ho carol of (rood 
King Wenevdas, Xoed, Thera iran a ship came sailing 
and the carol sung by Arnyns Leigh at the siege 
of Smerwiek, wdiich was admiringly listened to by 
Bpenser and Raleigh, are good examples of the 
Christmas carol. The first ]>rinted collection of 
carols is of 1521, and this contains among others 
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the well-known Boar'a Head carol. The Puritans 
(.lid much to destroy cnrol-singing with all other 
forms O.C nhrtli, but the Restoration brought back 
tlie practice. Tlu,i chnrolies have now generally 
adopted them iji a special Cliristinas service, and 
this has a tendency to let the more jovial land die 
out as hardly fitted for present notions of what 
should take place in clmrcb. The most complete 
collection of carols is that of Sandys (1833). The 
Frencli have tlieir “Noels’*; the Russians are much 
given to carol-singing, and there are considerable 
Manx and Welsh collections. The Carnival song, 
II h are heggars struck with Mlndness, is said to be 
founded up)on an old carol. 

Carolina^ Noeth, one of the Southern, Atlantic 
states of America, and one of the original 
thirteen, is bounded on the N. by Yirginia, S. by 
South Carolina and Georgia, E. by the Atlantic 
Ocean, W. by Tennessee; extending from lat. 
33° 41/ to 30° 33' N. and from long, 75° 25' to 84*^ 30' 
W., with a greatest width of 180 miles from 
N. to S., and greatest length 480 miles from E. to 
W., and an area of 50,707 square miles. The 
chain of the Appalachians rises in Mount Mitchell 
to a height of over 6,000 ft., and among the other 
ridges the Blue Ridge rises also to a height of 
6,000 ft. in Mount Hardy. Tlie table-land between 
the ridges is broken into fertile, well- watered 
valleys, which are eminently fitted for grazing and 
for agriculture. Of the rivers, Cape Fear river 
(250 miles) is the large.st, and next in size is the 
Roanoke (150 miles). The lowlands to the north- 
east have extensive swamps, interspersed with 
lakes, the chief of them being the Great Dismal 
Swamp and the Alligator Swamp. The chief 
mineral wealth of the state consists of coal and 
iron, though gold and silver, and even diamonds also 
are found. The mountains are clothed with 
primeval forest, and the animals and birds are both 
various and abundant. The manufactures a.re 
numerous, including saw-mills, cotton-mills, and 
tobacco-factories, and there is much mining and 
quarrying. Raleigh is the capital of the state, and 
Wilmington the principal city. 

Oaroliua, South, a Southern Atlantic state 
of America, is bounded on the N. and N.E. by North 
Carolina, on the S.E. by the Atlantic Ocean j and on 
the S.W. and W. by Georgia, from which it i.s 
separated by the Savannah river and its feeders, 
the Tugaloo and the Chatooga, extending from 
lat. 35^* 13' to US'' N., and from long. 78° 28' to 
83° 18' W. It is wedge-shaped, with a coast-line of 
210 miles, and a depth of about 240 mile.s, and an 
area of 34,000 square miles. For 100 miles inland 
the coast is alluvial, with swamps, and pane forests, 
beyond that is a belt of sand-hills, and then comes 
“The Ridge” of Rmraces with beautiful valleys and 
rounded hills, rising to the Blue Ridge in the N.W. 
with a greatest height of 4,000 ft. above sea-level. 
The state is well- watered, and the low-lying lands, 
together with the island.s along the coa..st, produce 
much rice and cotton. The climate is much modi- 
fied by sea breezes and by the mountains, and in 
the southern parts the orange, sugar-cane, fig, and 
banana are largely cultivated, but are sometimes 


damaged by frost. The state abounds in animals, 
birds, tortoises, turtles, alligators, and many kinds 
of serpents- South Carolina is not a manufactur- 
ing state. The cai:)ital is Cohimbia ; but the largest 
city and commercial capital is Charleston. 

Caroline, Ameli^i Augusta (1768-1821), 
second daughter of Charles, Duke of Brunswick, 
and wife of George IV. of England. At this day 
it is hard to realise the intense excitement which 
reigned in England seventy years ago over the 
wrongs of Queen Caroline, and how the whole 
country ranged itself on one side or other in the 
question. ITie Prince of Wales took a dislike to 
her after the marriage in 1795, and separated from 
her the next year. When, ten years later, reports 
of her misconduct led to the appointment of a 
commission of inquiry, popular feeling was strongly 
enlisted on her side. From 1814 she resided chiefly 
in Italy till the accession of the king in. 1820, when, 
with the sympathy of the nation, she refused to 
abandon her rights, and came to England to 
demand her acknowledgment as queen. A bill for 
the dissolution of her marriage on the ground of 
adultery was brought into the House of Lords, but 
under pressure of popular indignation, and in the 
face of the boldness of her counsel, Brougham and 
Denman, it was abandoned, and her claim to the 
title of queen was admitted. But she was refused 
admission to Westminster Hall at the coronation of 
the king, and a month later she died. 

Caroline Islands, a scattered group in the 
Pacific Ocean, between lat. 3^ and 1 W K., and long. 
135° and 177° E. ; situated to the E. of tlie Philip- 
pines, and to the N. of New Guinea. The Spaniards 
divide them into Eastern, Western, and Central 
islands. The Eastern islands are known as the 
Mulgrave archipelago, and contain two groups. 
The Western, or Pelew, islands have an area of 346 
miles, and are almost surrounded by a coral reef. The 
soil is fertile, and there is an abundance of fish and 
turtle in the lagoons. BiMs are in great variety, 
and cattle, sheep, and pigs have been introduced. 
The Central Carolines, or Carolines proper, consist 
of about 500 islands, composed of nearly 50 group.s. 
The most important of the i.slands in this division 
is that of Yap, which has a good harbour. 

Inltdkitmits. The bulk of the inhabitants are 
Indonesians, closely allied to the eastern Polyne- 
sia n.s, but considerably modified by crossings with 
intruders from China, Japan, and the ITiilip- 
pine Islands, and probably also with a primitive 
Papuan element absorbed by the early Polyne- 
sian settlers. Hence a marked diversity of ap- 
pearance, and especially of colour — fair in the 
we.st like the Tagals of the Philippines, coppery-red 
in the central group, almost black, like the Ihipuans 
in the east. Here the Ualan islanders are not only 
black, but have also crisp hair, an nlmost certain 
evidence of Papuan blood. On the other hand, the 
natives of Nukanor and )Satoan are direct descen- 
dants of the Samoans, as shown both ]>y their 
physique, language, and customs. Tht\y are 
generally a mild, friendly, industrious, and peaceful 
people, skilful boat-buikiers, and daring navigators, 
making, by the observation of the stars, voyages of 
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great length in their apparently frail outriggers. 
Tlio climate dispenses with ninch clothing, and 
their food consists chiefly of fish and vegetables, 
such as taro, the bread-fruit, and sweet potato. 

eastern groups have been evangelised by 
American missionaries since 1849; but elsewhere 
the natives are still pagans, the dominant religion 
being Animism (q.v.), associated with the worship 
•of trees, mountains, ancestry, and all moving things. 
In Ponape are some cyclopean ])rehistorio structures, 
thick walls built of huge basalt columns from 25 
to 35 ft. long; still more remarkable are the morm- 
monts in Ualan, including ramparts 20 ft. high 
iind 12 a,nd 13 ft. thick, formed of immense basalt 
blocks, whicdi must ha,ve been brought from great 
<listances. No satisfactory theory lias been xiro- 
posed as to the origin of these structures, which 
were certainly not erected by the ];jresent inhabi- 
tants. Since their contact w’ith Europeans, the 
natives, like other Pol3mesians, are ever^^where 
dying out, except in Nuknnor (ilortlake grou]3). 
Eormerly over 1()0,000, the population is at present 
<'^stima,ted at scarcely more than 30,000 in the 
Carolines I'lroper, and 12,000 in the Pelew group. 

Carotid, the great arteiy concerned with the 
supply of blood to the head. The common carotid 
of the right side of the neck takes origin at the 
bifurcation of the arteria innominata, that of the 
left side springs directly from the aorta. The ves- 
sels of the two sides have a nearly identical course 
in the neck, despite their different origins, they run 
upwards in the same sheath with the pneuinogastric 
nerve and internal jugular vein ; at the upper border 
of the thyroid cartilage each common carotid di- 
vides into an external and internal branch. The 
external carotid artery conveys blood to the face 
by its facial branch, to the tongue by the lingual, 
to the scalp by the occipital and posterior auricular, 
to the pharynx by the ascending pharyngeal, to the 
thyroid gland by the superior thyroid, and finally 
divides into the superficial temporal and internal 
maxillary branches. The internal carotid enters 
the cranial cavit.y by the carotid canal of the 
temporal bone, it gives off an ophthalmic branch, 
and divides into the anterior arid middle cerebral 
arteries which supply the brain. 

Carp, any fish of the Phj’sostomous family 
Cyprinidw^ w'cll represented in the fresh waters of 
the Eastern hemisphere and North America. In 
this family the month is toothless, the bocl^y 
generally covered with scales, the head naked, and 
there is no adipose fin. Examples are the carp, 
barbel, gudgeon, bream, chub, roach, dace, tench, 
and minnow, 'i'he carps are divided into numerous 
groups, comprising in all over one hundred genera. 
Most of the sj)ecies feed on animal and vegetable 
matter, but some few live entii*ely on aquatic 
plants. In the type genus Cyprinus the dorsal fin 
is long and has a strong toothed boin' rav^ the 
anal is short, the snout is thick and rounded, and 
there are four barbules. The common carp {O. 
earjrio), originally a native of the East, is said to 
have been introduced into England early in the 
seventeenth centurjq and is now fairly common 


tliroughout Euroi)c, and is largt?ly ))red in Anuiricn. 
The body is elongated, bluisli-grcen in the darkest 
parts, fading into yellowish on tlu^ sides, and 
whitish beneath. Tim average h'ligth is from 12 
inches to 2 feet, but spc'eiiuens of even 5 feet arc* 
on record. It is a sluggish fish, frequenting ponds 
and quiet streams, suppleincuUing its \'(?gorunan diet 
with worms and aquatic larvuj. and hibrnmating in 
the mud in wintew. Its fecundity is remarkable, 
and as a food fish it is valiiahle ; its breeding is an 
important braaich of fish-culture on the Continent, 
as it formerly \vas in the fish-ponds of English 
monasteries. Carp run into nintiy varieties. "The 
allied genus Carassius is di.stingaished by the 
absence of barbules. C. -niltjarh is the Crucian 
carp, of which the Prussian c^ar]> is a variety; (\ 
miratus is the gold-fish (q.v.). The Toothed Cru'ps 
(constituting the family ('ypriiiotlontidjc) are small 
fish, widely distributed, in fresh, V>rackish, and salt 
water. The Jiead and body are c*overed with scalt.'s, 
and there are teeth in both jaws, but therc^ aiui no 
barbules. 

Carpaccio, Vittoue (1 ‘155-1 525), an Italian 
painter, born at Venice, and belonging to the early 
Venetian school. He is notable for bis knowledge 
of perspective, the finisii and richness of his 
colouring, and his power of invention and com- 
position. His chief w'orks are 77//’ Arrival of St. 
Ursula dt Coloffnc, The Presentation of Christ in the 
Temple, and The 2Ieef in({ of St. Joaehhn and St. 
Anne 7vith St. Louis and St. PUzahcth of Hungary. 
The series of paintings adorning the Scuola, 04 
guildhall of S. Giorgio degli Schiavoni in Venice, 
has attracted the special stud}^ of Mr. liuskin. 
An Italian critic said of the artist, “Aveva in 
cuore la veritil ” (He had truth in his heart). 

Carpathian Mountains, The, form a long 
curved range, chiefly in the Austrian empire. 
Separating Galicia from Hungary, and Moldavia 
from Wallachia, they form aimost a semicircle, 
one end touching the Danube at Pressburg and 
the other at New Orsova, and having a length 
of over 800 miles. Of the two divisions the East- 
ern Carpathians rise to a, lieight of 8,573 'ft., 
and the Western, which extend along the noitliern 
boundary of ITungary, rise in the Eisthalerspitzo to 
a height of 8,875 ft.' The mountains are rich in 
minerals, including gold, silver, copper, iron, and 
quicksilver, and the sides are covered with forests, 
chiefly of pine and beech. 

Carpeaux, Jean Baptiste (1827-1875), a, 
French sculptor, born at Valenciennes. In 1853 he 
exhibited at the Salon a bas-relief, representing 
The lleeeption of Ahd-cLKader hy H'apoleon III. 
at St. Oloud, and the next year he obtained tlie 
“ Grand Prix de Emne.” After his return to BVance 
he exhibited, in 1859, A Young Almpolifa^i Fisher 
(in bronze) Pstening to the sound of the sea in a 
shell. Among bis other works, Uyolmo and his 
Childre7%, and A Yowuj Girl 7vith a Shell, are the 
most notable. He also composed a group for the 
facade of the Opera Pi'ouse, and executed a 
fountain for the Luxembourg Gardens, and gave 
lessons in sculpture to the Prince Imperial. 
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Carpel, tliu foiujile sporopliyll, or leaf bearing 
o\-ules. or innnature seeds, among spermaphytes or 
liowering plants. There may be one carpel in the 
llower, as in the ]')ea and bean family, when the 
frnit is necessarily woROoarpellary ; or, if there are 
more, when it is termed they may 

be distinct (apocar pays'), or united (s^ynmrpous). 
Ill the early stages of development (and sometimes, 
as in the l)lad(ier>senna, Colutea, etc., much later) 
they closely resemble other leaves, and in the 
ripening of the fruit may dry np like a withering 
leaf, or may become fleshy and change colour from 
green to yellow, red, purple, or black, at the same 
time undergoing chemical changes such as the 
formation of acids and sugars. They bear the 
ovules either on their margins, like the buds in 
Bryophylhiui^ as in Cyeas ; or over tlieir whole 
inner surface, as in po'ppios. [Tlacentation.] 
'I’hrciO is the prevalent mimbor of carpels among 
iVlonocotylodons, though one, two, four, vsix, or 
higher numbers occur ; whilst among Dicotyledons 
two, live, one, or an indthlnite number is common. 

Carpentaria, Gulp op, an arm of the sea in- 
denting tlie iKjrtli coast of Australia, from between 
lat. lOJ® and S. anil long. 136'' and 142" E., 
bounded on the E. by York Peninsula, and on the 
West by Arnhem Land, and containing several, 
islands. Several rivers flow into the gulf, among 
them being the Eliiidors, the Leichhardt, and the 
Koper. The gulf received its name from a river 
Carpentier, so called by its discoverer in honour of 
Pieter Carpentier, the Governor of the Dutch 
Indies in 1623. 

Carpenter, Mahy (1807-1877), a philanthro- 
pist who interested herself in India, and parti- 
cularly in the condition of destitute children in 
England, Site founded ragged schools and 
reformatories, and had a. great share in initiating 
and inliiiencing industrial school legislation. In 
the course of her work she visited India and 
Germany, and assisted at a, Congress on Womeifs 
Work h(‘ld in Germany. She was the founder of 
the Xational Indian Association. 

Carpenter, William Bpxj.amix (1813-1887)), 
brother of tlui above-mentioned J\lary Carpenter, 
English p>hysician and biologist, in 1838 ho 
published his well-known work upon (rcneml and 
Com pa rat ire Phtjsloloyy, and was appointed later 
professor or lecturer to the Koval Institution, to 
the Loudon Hospital, and to University College. 
He was also ExainiiU'r and Kegi.strar of tlie 
Vniversity of Londom On his retirement in 1873 
he was mn<le a C.B. His death was owing to .an 
accident with a spirit-lamp. As vice-president of 
file Koyal Society ho inaugurated the deep-sea 
sounding, an<l advocated the theory of vertical 
circulation in ofjcan wat('rs. Besides Ins researches 
in Marine Zoology, Dr. C^arpenters contributions to 
the iScimjce of Mental Physiology are well known. 

Carpentry, deri\'e<l from Celtic, and having 
the same root as ear and eJiarlot, seems to have 
formerly represonied especially what we now call a 
wheelwright or coachbiiildt;r. At present it de- 
notes one who puts together woodwork, particularly 


such as is joined by nails, clamps, and the like, 
the woixl yViaar being used for one who makes 
. articles of furmtnre, and fits his \vork together b}' 
means of glue. In its widest sense carpentry is the 
art of putting together the framewoi-k of houses 
and other constructions, and is an important branch 
of building, demanding a wide and thorough 
.knowledge of mechanics, such as the nature of 
materials, the principles of weight, resistance, and 
the like. In a narrower sense it is applied to any 
worker in wmod, and denotes equally the man 
who puts up a conservatory and him who makes a 
rabhit-hutoh or a dog-kennel. 

Carpet (connected with Latin carpere, in, 
the sense of carding wool), any woven fabric, 
u.sed for covering the floor of a room. The most 
ancient carpets ccirtainly known are Persian, rd- 
though some have thouglit that Assyria]i carpets 
have been found. The Persian carpet is generally 
of a veiy thick pile, a.nd one kiiul — felted — is of 
earners hair. Next in general esteem are Indian 
carpets, of which tlie more ancient kind — made of 
wool— are sidd to have been copied from Persia, 
wdiile a later kind of cotton are manufactureil 
chiefly in Bengal and Northern India. Cashmere 
is almost as noted for its carpets as for its shawls. 
The Turkey carpet, which also has a pile, is mostly 
manufactured at Smyrna and neighbouring paiis 
of Asia IMinor. Of European carpets those of 
Axminster, Wilton, and Beauvais formerly had a. 
great reputation. Kidderminster, wiiich was the 
first place to produce machine-made carpets, makes 
thorn of 2 or 3 ply. The Union Kidderminster is of 
cotton and worsted. The Brussels carpet is of 
worsted upon a groundwork of linen. It may be 
of 6, o, 4, or 3 frame, and has a velvet pile. Therci 
is also what is called the Tapestry Carpet. The 
Patent Axminster is of chenille upon a strong back- 
ing. One variety is called the Koyal Axminster. 
Carpets are also ma<le of jute. Though the gener- 
ality of carjiets are of sufficient si^se to cover a 
room, there is a growing enstorn of covering only 
the centre or small ]x.)rtion of a room, and to meet 
the demand a sort of rng or carpet is now being 
largely manufactured which <loes not differ much 
in size from the sleejiing or ]>raviDg-carpet of the 
East. 

Carpet Moths, a number of moths of the 
group known as the Geometers. The popular name 
is derived from the beautifully-marked patterns on 
the wings. The common Carpet Motli {Molawppe 
suherhiafa) and the Garden Carpet Moth (J/. 
JIuetvafet), are two of the best-known British 
species. The rarer Melanihia alhiclUaiai^^ [(crhap'S 
the most beaulif 111 . 

Carpini, Johannes hi Piano (ll8i>-iik‘}:0, a 
Frfinoiscan monk of Umbria, sent by ]V)pe 
Innocent IV. in charge of a, mission to the 
Emperor of the Mongol Tartars who had iuva<lc;cl 
Europe, and seemed to threaten the existence of 
European Christendom. In 12ir> he started from 
Lyons, and in the (;onrse of the next summer 
reached Karakorum, beyond Lake Baikal, returning 
to Kiev on his backward jourmy in the summer of 
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12-17, bearing a letter from the Kliaa to the Pope, 
He piiblislied a Latin aceoiint of lus travels, con- 
taining much valuable information. He was 
appoLiitecl Archbishop of Antivari, but did not, long* 
survive his expedition, the suftVu'ings and hardships 
of which were enormous. Although over (10 he 
appears to have ridden 3,000 miles in lOO days, an 
average of over 28 miles a. day. 

Carpinus, [Hoenbea^l] 

CarpocrateSj, an Alexandrian of the early 
part of the second century A.i)., the founder of the 
Gnostic iieresy, which aj)pears to have been a 
mixture of Piatonism and Piiddliisin. He held 
with Plato the doctrine of reminiscence, and with 
buddha, that of metempsycdiosis, till the soul 
i*(‘tiirns to its true union witli God. Lo attain this 
unity the practical life must he acetn’ding to 
nature, and independent of moral and otluu* laws — 
a tlieory which. a,s carried out by the members of 
tlie sect, had results tiiat were more ]>leasant to 
themselves than etiifyiugto their neighbours. 

Carpology, tlie study of the structure and 
classiti{;atioii of the fruits of plants. [Fkuit.] 

Carpus. [Hand.] 

Carrageen, or Irish Moss, Chomlms ertspva, 
a common edible sea-weed, collected in largo 
quarititiits on the coasts of Sligo, Massachusetts, 
and Hamburg. It contains much mucilage, but its 
nutritive value is doubtful, and its sea taste militates 
against it as a substitute for isinglass. It was 
introduced as a remedy in pulmonary complaints ; 
but is used eitlier as a. cattle-food, for thickening 
colours in calico-printing, for sizing cotton and 
paper, or, in America, for fining beer. It has a 
fan-sliaped, repeatedly- forked frond, greenish or 
dull purple in colour. 

Carranza, Bartolome de (loOl-i-IoH)), a. 
Spanish Dominicau monk, who accompanied 
Philip II. to England on the occasion of his 
marriage with Queen Mary, and became the queen’s 
confessor, and laboured hard for the restoration of 
Catholicism in England. Philip appointed him 
Archbis]iO}'> of Toledo, but the jofilousy of his 
enemies denounced him to the Inquisition as a. 
heretic, and he was imprisoned for eight years. On 
a])pealing to Koine he was taken there, and con- 
fined ill the Castle of St. Angelo for another ten 
years, and died soon after his iinal trial in loTtk 

Carrara, a town of Italy, 02 miles from 
Fhn-euci^ ami 31) from Li'ghorn, in a valley watertd 
by the Avenza, and near the iMeditcrranean. T’hc 
mime of the town ami its importance are derived 
from the marble which is quarried from the 
neighbouring mountains. There are from four to 
five hundred quarries, giving employment to many 
thousands of men, both in the quarries themselves 
and in the work of cutting <aud jiolishing. The 
marble has been worked from very ancient times, 
and is practically inexhaustible. The Koinans 
knew it as Marmor Lunense, from Luna, an 
Etruscan town in the neighbourhood. 

Carrel, Jean Baptiste Arman x> (1800-1 83fi), 
a French puiblicist, born at Kouen, and educated 


first at Kouen and then in tlie military scTiool at 
Bt. Cyr. He served for a time in the arm}', hut 
resigned in 1822 on the <)ull>reak of t I k' war with 
Spain, and went to Bari'.eloua to fight on the side 
of the Spanish. Falling a prisoner into the hands 
of his former general he narrowly {*scaped a 
military execution, but was finally set free, and 
devoted himself to llteratur<‘, liecoming the simre- 
tary of the historian ThimTy. After 1830 lie. 
edited and conducted the Kahonal, and in this 
capacity got into trouble with the authorities, and 
was embroiled in private quarrels. He was finally 
mortally wounded in a duel with M. de Girardin. 
His works were published in live volumes (1858). 

Carriage (lx;>w Latin, varTiaijimn, from carlm^ 
load), literally, any vfdiiele possessed of wheols 
that can be used for tli(3 transport by land of goiKis 
or person.s. In a more restricted sense, and tliat in 
which it is mostly used, the wor<l signifies a four- 
wheeled vehicle impelled by animal powm*. In tlu‘ 
wider sense wheeled veliicles seem to have been 
used for pur]>oses of war. and at a later p(‘riud for 
racing, and afterwards for <]omesti(‘. purposes. It 
wa.s not till a much later period that tliey seem to 
have been commonly used as an article of luxury. 
Taking t he narrower siuise, the four-wheeled vehicle, 
wdien used for agricultural ])nrposes or for the 
traiisportof goods, hears tliegeneric name of waggon, 
of which there are many s]ie(;i(.'s, and when iistjd 
for personal transport it boars the generic name of 
carriage, of which there are even more si^ecies than 
of the waggon. The carriage seems not to have been 
introduced into England before the year 1555, and 
a f(AV years afterwards a lumbering vehicle without 
sj^rings did duty as Qiu^on Elizabeth’s coach. Gne 
reason for the tardy introduction of carriages into 
England was the almost (uitire absenci* of roa<ls in 
our modern sense of the word. The. main roads 
were in that day in worse condition than some of 
tlui green lanes and byways that are still to be met 
with ill some of the out-of-tln^-way parts of Sussex 
and some other counties. Even as late as last (cen- 
tury wo read of a king and <pieeii taking two days for 
a carriage progress from Kow to London, and even 
tlum getting ovcniuriied into the mire upon the 
way. One gnuit differentiating feature of the {car- 
riage is that the shafts or other nl{^a,^s of attaching 
tlio hors(3 or horses are not rigidly fastened to tin' 
body of the vehicle. ''J’he first groat irnprovcmmit 
in the construction of the carriage was the sejmr- 
ation of the body from the frairiewf.rk to which tin* 
wheels belonged, and the eonse<{uent rcHluelion of 
jolting. This was first effected hy sns}U3nding the 
body from leat her straps, a. system which may be 
s(^en in the Lord Mayor’s stale coach, a.iid in old 
family coaches. From that the transition was easy 
to the 0 springs, and to Hit' ollipitic. springs in nst‘ 
at the presemt day. Improv<nuents are constantly 
being made, esia?cially in Great Britain and 
America, and caiTiage building lias now beconu^ a, 
bighly complicated and sf)ecialised tra.de. A walk 
through the carriage factoric's of Imrig Acre, London, 
is not without intere.st to th{;s(‘ who (‘an tind pleasure 
in considering the ingenuity which has been applied 
to the surmounting of various difficulties. 
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Carriage Dog, breed namerl from the 
purpose for which it is kept— to follow the carriages 
of the wealthy— and often miscalled the Dalmatian 
dog, for it is probably of Indian origin. In size 
and shape it resembles" a pointer (q.v.) ; the colour 
is white, with regular black spots, about an inch 
across. 

Carrickfergus, an Irish seaport, forming a 
county in the province of Ulster, and county of 
Antrim, on the K. side of Belfast Lough, 
miles north of Belfast, and 12 miles S. of Larne. 
There is a twelfth-century castle, with a keep 90 ft. 
high, standing upon a rock which juts into the sea. 
William III. visited the town in 1090 before the 
battle of the Boyne, and the French Admiral 
Thurot landed a force of about 1,000 men here in 
1700, and a few yeans later Paul Jones captured a 
British .ship in the bay. 'Pliere is some flax spinning 
in the town, and an oyster flshery. 

Carrick'OH-Suir, an Irish town in the pro- 
vince of Munster and county of Tipperary, on the 
Siiir, 14 miles cast of Clonmel, and on the Limerick 
and Waterford railwa^n On the other side of the 
river and connected by a bridge is the suburb of 
Carriokbeg, which has a, fourteenth-century abbey. 
The Butler family derive the title Earl of Carrick 
from this town, and there are still remains of their 
castle. Its industries are linen and woollen manu- 
factures, and a trade in agricultural produce, and 
in the neighbourhood are important slate-quarries. 

Carrier, one wdio conveys goods from place 
to place for hire for such persons as think flt to 
employ him. Such is a proprietor of waggons, 
barges, lighters, merchant ships, or other instru- 
ments for the public conveyance of goods. In 
a legal sense it extends not only to those who 
convey good.s by land, but also to the owners and 
mastcTS of ships, mail contractors, and even to 
wharfingers who undertake to convey goods for hire 
from their wharves to t))e vessel in tlieir own 
lighters, but not to mere hackney coachmen. By 
ancient custom acknowledged by judicial deci- 
sion, a common carrier of goods for hire is not 
only bound to take goods tendered to him, if he 
has room in his convevamje, and he is informed of 
their quality and value, bttt ho is liable for their 
loss except in three cases. 1. Loss arising from 
the king’s public enemies. 2. Loss arising from 
the act of God, such as storm, lightning, or tem- 
pest. 3. Loss ari.sing from the owner’s own fault, 
as by imperfect packing. 

Carricr^<i Art In order to settle disputes as to 
loss and injury between carriers and persons whose 
property they carried, tlie Act of 11 George IV. and 
1 Will'a a iV.c.GH was passed, by which it is enacted 
that no c()mmon carrier by land shall be liable for 
the loss of, or injury to, certain articles, particularly 
enumerntod in the Act, contained in any package 
which shall have Ixurn delivercxl, either to be 
carried for hire, or to accom] 3 any a passenger, : 
when the value of such article sliali exceed £10, ; 
unless at the time of the delivery of the package to | 
the carrier the value and nature of such article | 
shall, have been explicitly declared. In such case. ] 


the carrier may demand an iucreased rate of 
charges, a table of which increased rates must be 
affixed In legible characters in some public and 
Gonspicuous part of the receiving office; and all 
persons who send good.s are bound by such notice, 
wuthout further proof of the same having come to 
their knowledge. A canier can refuse to deliver 
up goods which have come into liis possession c/x 
a carrier until his reasonable charges for the car- 
riage of same are paid. A person vvho conveys 
passengers only i.s not a common carrier. 

Carrier, Jean Baptiste (1756-1794). a Frencli 
Eepublican and member of the National Conven- 
tion. He was elected deputy in 1792, and was 
active in founding the revolutionary tribunal. He 
was a supporter of Eobespierre. and was sent to 
Nantes to suppress a revolt. He here inaugurated 
the system of JS'nyades, or wholesale drowning, by 
which 16,000 persons are said to have perislied. Bo 
great was the general indignation that be was 
recalled, and in 1794 was tried before the revolu- 
tionary tribunal, and guillotined. 

Carrier Pigeon, a name used in two distinct' 
senses: (1) a fancy variety of pigeon, wTiich lias 
long lost whatever “carrying'’ proj^erties it once 
possessed, and which is now only bred for show 
purposes ; and (2) the homing pigeon, descended 
from the Belgian voyageur, which is ti’aine<l 

to find its way home when liberated at a long 
distance therefrom. 

The fancy breed of Carriers originated in the 
East, and probably descended from the Persian 
messenger pigeon, to which, or to a closel}- -allied 
breed, the allusions in classic and medimval 
literature probably refer. A breed of pigeons was 
used to carry letters during the Crusades, and 
mention of the employment of these birds for a 
similar purpose in Syria and the neighbouring 
countries will be found in Sir John Mandeville's 
Voyages and Travch (ch, x.). According to I\Ioore, 
the author of the Columlarinm (1735), the first 
general account of pigeons in the English language, 
the Dutch introduced these carriers into Europe. 
The fancy English Carrier is rather larger than the 
domestic pigeou, with a long body and neck, and 
a long bill, of which the upper mandible shuts 
over tlie lower like the lid of a box. But its 
peculiar points are the wattles on the bill, and tlie 
fleshy rosette, which sliould be of the size of a 
shilling, round the eye. The wattles ought to be 
quite distinct from the rosette, soft in texture, and 
standing out like the surface of a cauliflower; and 
the pai-t on the upper mandible sliouid be met by 
a corresponding one (.sometimes called the jewing) 
on the lower. The plumage should be thick, and. 
closely adpressed to the body. The favourite colours 
are deep black, dark dun, bright blue with black 
bars on the wings and tails, or pure white. 

The bird now used occasionally as a m'\ssenger, 
but more generally for flyhig-matches, is of a com- 
posite breed, and is known as a “homer’* or 
“homing pigeon.” It should be noted that the 
name “ carrier pigeon” is misleading. A wu'iter in 
the Field remarked some years ago: — “A pigeon 
will fly homewards when set at liberty, and by its 
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11 KM.U 1 S a messa,^‘e can, therefore, be sent from a 
given spot to the bird’s home. But no pigeon ever 
did or ever will carry a message from home to any 
other spot.” In appearance the homer differs little 
from the domestic pigeon, but is heavier and more 
stoutly built, and has a larger head with a fuller 
development of brain. Before I'ailways and the 
telegraph had made communication rapid and 
easy, ])igeons were often used in Great Britain to 
transmit news. In the eighteenth century they were 
sent up from Tyburn to announce the execution of 
a felon, and till beyond the middle of the nineteenth 
century they were used to bring intelligence of 
races, etc., to newspaper ofiices, and of the state 
of foreign exchange to brokers and stock-jobbers in 
London. 'J’hese birds were eitlier of the Antwerp 
breer'l, or liad a good strain of the Antwerp blood. 
But it is in connection with the siege of Paris that 
homing pigeons are best known to the general 
]jublic, owing to the establishment of what Inis 
been called the ‘‘ pigeon-post.” Daring the siege 
sixty- four balloons belonging to the French crossed 
the Prussian lines, carrying with them 360 homing 
pigeons. Of that number 302 were afterwards sent 
back to Paris, and, despite the efforts of the eneni}^ 
to destroy them, 98 birds returned to their cots, 
75 of them carrying microscopic messages rolled 
up tightly, placed in a quill, and tied longitudinally 
to the central tail feathers. Thus there were 
carried into the capital 150,000 official despatches, 
and a million private ones, which had been reduced 
by the photo-micrographic process. 

According to Dr. Chapuis, long-distance pigeon- 
llying, as a form of spoiT, originated jn Belgium — 
still its metropolis— in 1818. Since then it has 
spread to England, France, Germany, and Italy, in 
all which countries clubs have been established to 
])ron!ote the pursuit. The highest speed on record, 
as given by Mr. Tegetmeier, on the authority of 
Dr. Chapuis, is 1,780 yards— or rather over a mile— 
a minute. iBut in the report of an English club, 
published in October, 1891, nothing like this rate 
is mentioned. 

The lirst race was from Exeter, tlie wiimiiig bird coverial 
tlie distance (11(5 miles) at a velocity of 1 ‘Jill yards per miiuite. 
110 birds were liberated for this race, about taw-thirds being 
refmiiul home. 

The second race was from Plymouth, when the winning bird 
covered the distance (173 miles) at a vdoeity of 823 yards per 
iiiiiiute. 103 birds competed, o.hout huff being reported h<me. 

The third race was from Peiuance (205 miles); the winning 
hi)‘d inade a velocity of 072 yards per minute. 07 birds, only 
one ■third, reportejl home. 

The fourth race was from St. Mary’s Island, Scilly (245 
miles); the winning bird made a velocity of i>()8 yards j)er 
minute. 27 birds reported home, out of 30. 

In the extracts given above it will be noticed 
that in the third race only one-third of the birds 
liberated returimd homo, and in no case did all 
return. This is very important, as showing how 
little instinct lias to do with the flight of homing 
birds. Mr. Tegetmeier has pronounced against 
instinct and in favour of training ; and he says : — 
“ Pigeons must be regularly trained by stages, or 
th<w will be inevitably lost if flowm one hundred or 
two hundred miles from home,” Older observers 
w'cre of the same opinion. Sir John Mandeviile 
{see above) says that “the pigeons are so taught 
that they fly with those letters to the very place 


that men would send them to. For they are fed in 
those places where thc^y are sent to, and tliey 
naturally return to wTiero they have been fed.'" 
And , Moore, in his CehimharhtDi., after desendbing 
the Carrier, adds: “N.B. — If the pig(;ons he not 
practised when young, the best of them will fly but 
very indifferently, and may possibly be lost.” 

Carriere, Moeiz, a German literary man and 
pliilosopher, born at Griedel in He.sse (1817), and 
appointed professor of philoso])hy at Munich 
(1853). He belongs to the scliool of philosophy 
which tries to reconcile Deism and Pantheism. Ho 
has written much, and on various subjects, and his 
works arc widely read in Genuauy. 

Carrion Crow, [Ciiow.] Ifhe name is some- 
times a.p])lied in America to the Turkey Buzzard 
(q.v.). [VULTUIIE.] 

Carronade, a short piece of naval ordnanc(‘ 
invented by one Gascoigiu^ and lirst manufac- 
timed at Carron, whence its name. It became a 
service weapon in the PuTtish navy in 1779, and 
remained in use until llie middle of the present 
century. The folhjwing were the chief types : — 


Nature. 

Calibn^ in 

iJielk'S. 

Longtli. 

Weight 

♦>8 pountUu’ . 

8*05 

ft, in. 

5 2 

cwt. 

36 

qrs. lbs. 

0 0 

42 „ . 

(j’S4 

4 3-1 . ■ 

22 

1 0 

32. „ 

t!-35 

4 Of 

17 

0 14 

24 „ 


3 7| 

13 

0 0 

18 . j 

5’1(> 

3 3 

9 

0 0 

1*^ „ . 

4 ’52 

2 2 

■ 5 

3 10 


On account of their shortness they did not cari'y 
far, but at low ranges their smasliing effect was 
considerable. Ships that carried them mounted 
them generally on the upper dock, poop, and fore- 
castle only. 

Carron Oil, n favourite local application to 
burns, composed of equal parts of lime-water and 
linseed oil, and deriving its name from its employ- 
ment at the Carron foundry in the treatment of 
burns occurring tlierc. 

Carrot, Ikivcus (hrofa.a biennial umbelliferous 
jJant, native of Britain, one of seweral species of a- 
genus characterisiKl by deeply-cut leaves, and long, 
flat, straight prickles on its carpels. The conical 
tap-root of the cultivated form contains 89]i)ercent. 
of water and 4*5 per coni, of sugar. Though 
known to the ancients, it is Ixdieved to have been 
introduced into England from Holland in 1558. 

Carrying* Costs. Formerly a verdict was 
said to carry costs when the succ(issful party 
was entitled to his costs as incident to such ver- 
dict. Where the damages were under 40s. the 
successful party was not generally entitled to his 
costs, but later legislation lias in many ca.ses vested 
the control of the costs in the discretion of the 
presiding judge, so that this term has now to a great 
extent lost its significance, but where the action 
or issue is tried by a jury tlm costs follow the mrmit, 
unless upon application made at. the trial for good 
cause, sliown, the judge before wTiom such action 
or issue is tried, or the court, shall otherwise order. 
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Moreover (except on leave given) no order as to 
costs left by buy to the discretion of the court 
shall bo subject to any appeal. 

Carson, CrnttSTOPHEH (more generally known 
as Kit) (1809-18()8), an American trapper and 
hunter, born in Kentucky. He emigrated to 
Missouri, and made himself intimately acquainted 
with Indian habits and dialects. He was appointed 
guide in Fremont’s expeditions, and in 1853 was 
nominated Indian agent in New Mexico. He was 
made a brevet brigadier- general for his services in 
Hie Civil war, and died at Fort Lynn in Colorado. 

Carstares, W tlli am ( 1649-1 7 1 5) , a Scott isli 
clergyman and politician, who was a personal friend 
of the Prince of Orange, and liad some share in 
bringing about the Itovolntion of 1688. Born at 
Catlicart, near Glasgow, of a Go\^enanting family, 
he was educated first at the University of Edin- 
burgh and then at Utrecht, where lie formed a. 
friendship with ^yillianl of Orange. On his retiu'u 
to .England in 1674 he was imjirisoned as being a 
cause of disaffection in Scotland, and was not 
released for nearly five years. In 1693, "being 
again in Britain, he was examined and tortured 
before the Scottish CVmncil for his share in the 
Rye House Plot. In 1685 be again went to Holland, 
and William appointed him court chaplain, and in 
this capacity he accompanied William to 'England, 
and was appointed royal chaplain for Scotland, 
and was one of the king's most trusted advisers 
upon Scottish affairs. He was still royal chaplain 
under Queen Anne, but lived in Edinhurgh, having 
been made principal of Edinburgh University. He 
was four times moderator of the General Assemidy, 
and was consulted about the Parliamentary Union 
of Scotland with England, which he did much to 
promote. George I. td.so confirmed him in his 
chaplaincy, but he did not live long to enjoy it, 

Carstens, Asmus Jakob (1754-1798), a 
Danish artist, who <lid much to better the condi- 
tion of art in Germany. At the age of 22 he went 
to study art at Copenhagen, and after practising 
for some years as a ])ortr;ut })ainter at Lubcck, he 
went to Berlin, wluu'e bis gr^jat picture, The Fall of 
the Amjeh, gaine<l him a. professorship at the 
Academy, a pension, and t^ourt employment. He 
then went to Rome and studied the works of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo, and inculcated a taste 
for high art into the German jiainters. He mostly, 
represented scenes from tiie ancient classics, as 
well as subjects from Shakespeare and Ossiau. 
Eventually he severed his connection with the 
Berlin Academy, and finally <lied in poverty at 
Rome?, 

Oarfc, a two- wheeled vehicle for the transport of 
goods or iiersoiis. It differs from the carriage not 
only in the numb<!r of tlie wheels, but in the fact 
that the shafts are rigidly attached to the body, 
and that the hors<‘, not only draws the vehicle; but 
also supports part of the weight, which, if not 
properly balanced, causes the horse much needless 
fatigue and annoyance, 'fhere are many varieties 
of cart for pej-sonal transport, but that used for 
agricultural jmrposes has undergone very little 


modiiication from ancient typos. This kind of cart 
may have its capacity much increased by the use 
of side-pieces and outlying spars. 

Cartagena. 1. The New Carthage of the an- 
cients, i.s a Spanish fortifie 1 seaport upon the Medi- 
terranean coast, in the p:, {011106 of Murcia, 29 miles 
S.E. of the town of Mui Cia, and 326 miles by rail 
from Madrid. 'Phe town is partly built upon a hill, 
and is separated from the harbour by a small xffain, 
and is partly surrounded by mountains. Hills 
shelter the harl)our upon the land side, while from 
wind and waves to seaward it is protected by a 
fortified island, which partly occupies the entrance. 
A ledge of rocks is in the centre of the harbour, 
which is in the other parts deex-). The arsenal was 
formerly of great importance, but has lately been, 
much neglected. The town, which is of Moorish 
aspect, is much decayed, but show's signs of revival 
since the establishment of a railway. A few' miles 
from the town are rich mines, whose produce of 
lead, iron, copper, zinc, and sulphur make up most 
of the export trade. Esparto grass also is largely 
cultivated, and is used for ropes and sailcloth, and 
is exported in large quantities for the manufacture 
of paper. Cartagena has also numerous blast- 
furnaces and siiKilting-houses. The climate wms 
formerly unwlujlesome, but has much improved of 
late since the draining of the marshes, which were 
a constant cause of ague and intermittent fever. 
2. The capital of Bolivar, in Colombia, is on a sandy 
island on the north coast, and this island with 
another forms the harbour. It is connected wuth 
a suburb upon another island, and with tlie 
mainland by bridges. The harbour is the best 
upon the coast, but owing to the periodical silting 
up of a canal, wdiich passes through a chain of salt 
lakes, and unites it wdth the Magdalena, much of 
its trade has passed aw'ay to a neighbouring port. 
The town is well built and well paved, although 
the streets are narrow, and there are cisterns of 
excellent wnter. The heat is great in summer, and 
there is a good deal of yellow fever. The chief 
exports are sugar, tobacco, coffee, and dyew'oods, 
together witli some caoiitcliouc and cotton. 'ITie 
town was taken and })nrnt by Drake in 1585. 

Cartago. 1 • A river and lagoon coraraunicating 
wnth the Caribbean Sea, and situated near the 
northern extremity of the Moscpiito coast. 2. An 
inland town of Costa Rica., of which it was the 
capital till its partial destruction in 1841, since 
which date it has much diminished both in number 
of inhabitants and in importance. The neighbour- 
ing volcano is 11,480 ft. high. 3. An inland city of 
Cauca in Colombia, situated near the junction of 
tlie Viejo writh the Cauca. The climate is good, 
and there is a, considerable trade in cattle, cocoa, 
coffee, fruits, and t(jbacco. 

Carte, 'Fhomas (1686-1754), an English 
historian, sou of a- vicar of Clifton near Rugby. 
Educated at Oxford, he took orders, but joined the 
ranks of the non-jurors up{,)n the acces.sion of th(j 
Hanoverian dynasty. Suspected of complicity in 
the plot of Atterbury, ho W'as obliged to take refuge 
in France for some years. He is noted for a Jlido?'// 
of Foffland, which is of some value, owing to its 
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liiborious acciiniulation of facts, which have proved 
risefiil to other historians. )SeveraI volumes of, 
MSS. materiahs for continuing' the history are pre- 
served in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 

Carte-Manclie denot(‘s etymologically^ a blank 
X^aper, and, literally taken, denotes a x^i^per whose 
use is authorised by a seal or signature, but 
whose x^owers and conditions are left to be tilled in 
by another than the signer or sealer. A good 
exam]:)le of carte-blanclie is the blank cheque, so 
often read of and so seldom seen, where the drawer 
signs the cheque and leaves the amount to be 
filled in by the reeixhent. The lettres-de-cachet (q.v.) 
of Bourbon Bra, nee are anothei' exa.mxde. Tiie term 
is now used in the general sense of giving free i^er- 
mission to do a thing, or to incur expense, the giver 
of the permission holding himself resxwnsibJc. 

Carter, Eliza (1717-180()), an English lady- 
scholar and translator. Her mother dying while 
th(3 daughter was still young, she w'as tfuiglit Latin 
and Greek by her father— a, Kentisli clergyman — 
and she also made herself x>roticient in modern 
languages. She published a volume of poems, a. 
translation of an Italian work nxion Newton for 
the use of* ladies, and a. translation of Epictetus, 
which was received with much favour. She was on 
terms of friendshix^ with many celebrated men of 
the eighteenth century, among them being Bishox) 
Butler, Mr. Burke, Sir Joshua, Reynolds, and Dr. 
Johnson, who had a high opinion of her as a, Grc-*ek 
scholar, and x^nnted some of her papers in the 
liamhler. 

Carteret, John, Earl Granville (1690- 
1763), an English diplomatist, orator, and states- 
man. His father, Baron Carteret, died when the 
son was live years old, and the young- Baron was 
educated at Westminster and Christ Church, 
married in 1710, and the next year entered the 
House of Lords, and put himself on the side of the 
Whigs. In 1714 he made his lirst sxieech in the 
House in supxoort of the Protestant succession, ami 
was apxiointed. a lord of the bedcliamher upon tlie 
accession of George I. In 1719 he was ambassador 
extraordinary to Sweden, and arranged two 
treaties of peace between Sweden and otlier 
countries ; in 1721 he w'as a,x>xK)inted Foreign 
SecretaiT, and in 1724 he entered nxion a six years’ 
lord-lieutenancy of Ireland. This brought him 
into contact with Swift, first as an enemy over the 
celebrated Brapipfs Letters, but afterwards as an 
acquaintance and close friend. From 1742 to 1744 
he was again Foreign Secretary, and tried to bring 
about an agreement between Maria Theresa, the 
Emperor of Germany, and Frederick the Great. In 
1744 he was out of XDOwer. and became Earl 
Granville on the deatli of his mntlier, who was 
Countess in her own right, lu ITol he again took 
office as President of the Council under Henry 
Pelham, but took no further ]>rominent part in 
politics, though he held office till his death, beyond 
being instrumental in bringing Pitt into office. 

Carteret, Philip, an English sailor and dis- 
coverer of the eighteenth century, who took xmrt in 
Byron's voyage, and commanded a ship in Wallis’s 


exxfforing exxDedition to tlie southern heiuispluTc 
in 1766. The next year he became sqia rated from 
Wallis in the Straits of Magellan, ami, going on 
alone, discovered several islands, among tluun being 
Pitcairn’s Island, and one in the Solomon grou]). 
which bears the name of its discoverer. In 1794 lie 
retired'from active service with the rank of rear- 
admiral, and died two years after. 

Cartesian Devil, or Cartrsian Diver, called 
also the Bottle Imp, is a mechanical toy whiclt 
illustrates atmospheric x>rf‘ssure. It consists of a 
hollow figure having a hole near the top, and partly 
filled with air and partly with water. This is 
Xiartially immersed in water contained in a. wide- 
mouthed vessel, the opening of which is covered 
with indiarubber or other clastic material. If 
X)ressnrc be a,x>ph‘ed to this cover, tlu^ air in the 
figure i.s coiuju-essed, and water enters to com- 
X)ensate, and the figure sinks, to resume its foi'mer 
I)Osition when the ju'essure is removed. 

Carthagfe, an ancient town of North Africa, 
near the modern town of Tunis, and at that x>oint 
of the coast whicli approaches most closely the 
island of Sicily. Its position was so favourable 
that not only was it tiie great maritime city which 
for so long carried on a life and death struggle with 
Rome, but after its destruction it was cho.sen by 
Julius Cmsar as a place for colonisation, and rose 
to be of great imxJortance in the empire. Little is 
knowui of its early history beyond tlie legendary 
account — utilised by Virgil — of its foundation by 
Dido, and its being an off-shoot of Tyre, a view 
which seems borne out by the fact that Carthage 
used to send tithes of its revenue to the Temx>le of 
Melkart at Tyre. Even the etymology of the name 
is disputed, some tliinking that it means “new 
city.” As early as the sixth century B.c. Cartilage 
liad risen to great x^ower, and x'>os*'^t^ssed much of 
the N. coast of Africa, together with ^Sardinia, jiart 
of Sicily, the Balearic Isles, and Malta, bcside.s 
Iniving x30ssessions in Sfiain and Gaul. She appears 
to have resembled England in thi.s, that she lookecl 
on her vast possessions chidiy as a, means of 
increasing her commerce, and it was her commerce' 
that was her vulnerable point. 

The history of Carthage falls naturally into three 
Xieriods: The first from 880 B.C. for about BHi 
years, during which time she consolidated htu' 
African emxrire, and made tiie yjonples of Nortlnu'n 
Africa along a coast- line of about 2,000 miles her 
tributaries; the second from 480 to 264 b.c., the 
chief interest of which centres around Iku- struggle 
for the possession of Bicily ; and the third, from 
264 B.C. — the period of her life and death struggle 
with Home for the dominion of the seas, and so of 
the world — down to her destruction by Sci}jio in 
146 B.c,, and her reduction to the condition of a 
province of the Roman Enixiirc. The cliief source 
of our knowledge of the govc^rnment of Carthage 
comes from the Romans, who were not much given 
to studying the races tliey conquered. Tradition 
said that they originally had kings, but the earliest 
authentic accounts of their constitution seem t() 
show that they were governed by a senate of 
aristocratic and oligarchical tendencies, whose 
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{leliberiitious were in some sort controlled and 
carried into efliect by officers whose duties closely 
corresponded with those of tlie Roman consuls. 
'J'liere was also a democratic element in the senate, 
wiiicli gradually becaitic predominant, and of 
which Hannibal and his family were the fruits. 
Wlien in 480 the Carthaginians determined to get 
possession of Sicily at the time that Xerxes was 
invading Greece, the city was at the zenith of 
her prosperity. Her commerce was almost world- 
wide, her galleys visited tlie Canaries, Madeira, and 
per] laps America. They came north to Portugal, 
Gaul, and Britain, and even sought for amber in the 
Baltic, they brought elephants’ tusks and gold-dust 
from Central Africa, and caravans brought them 
the spoils of the East African coast and the Indian 
seas. But from this moment dates their decline. 
Sicily proved a tougher foe than tliey thought, and 
eventually cai'ried the war into their own territory, 
being aided by internal dissensions and revolt, and 
by the readiness of the tributary races, who were 
attached by no sentiments of patriotism, to join any 
foe who menaced Carthage. Tins struggle also 
brought them face to face with the iron-willed 
race that was destined to overthrow them ; and the 
third and most exciting period of the history of 
Carthage was taken up by the wars, which were 
called by the Romans the Punic wars, and which 
fail more naturally under the head of Roman 
history, since it is from the Roman historians that 
we chiefly derive the history of the struggle, and 
even our knowledge of the life and career of the 
great Carthaginian patriot and general, Hannibal. 
For years after its destruction Carthage lay in 
ruins, and most people are acquainted with the 
picture — verbal or other— of Marius seated among 
the ruins of Carthage. Though Julius Cassar did 
not live to see the fruits of his foresight, his 
Carthaginian colony flourished apace, and in the 
time of Augustus was once more the most flourishing 
city of Africa. In the third and fourth centuries 
after Christ Carthage rivalled Romo in splendour, 
and was of great importance in the history of the 
early Christian Church. Taken by Vandais of the 
fifth century, and by Belisarius in the sixth, 
Carthage still remained on till the invasion by the 
Arabs, when it was burnt by Hassan in 898. Its 
site is now occupied by a few Arab villages, and 
the fields of clover and corn that surround them. 

Little is really known of the religion and 
character of tlie people of Carthage, and that little 
is chiefly from information derived from their 
enemies. Their religion resembled in general 
features that of the Phcenicians at large, and is 
said to have been of a cruel and sombre type. They 
are said by th<i Romans to have been treacherous 
and untrustworthy, and that to a degree that made 
their name proverbial, but perhaps Pimica FUles'^ 
in a Roman mouth had as much significance as 
^^jjerjide AlbionP in the mouth of a Frenchman. 

Carthamus. [ B afflo w ke.] 

Cartliusians, a monastic order founded in 
108(> by St. Bruno (q.v.) and six companions in the 
solitary La Chartreuse, near Grenoble in France, 
from which they derive their distinctive name. They 


had no fixed rules until the time of the fifth Prior 
— Guigo— who issued the CimmeUidmes Cartudfr in 
1134. In 1176 they received papal appx'obation,. 
and in 1180 they were introduced into England, 
our present Charterhouse taking its nanm from 
them. They were of great v oalth and importance, 
given to hospitality and for the most part educatecL 
The order is a very strict one, silence, solitude, 
vegetarian diet, and rigid fasts being some of their 
chief features. It has been erroneously put down 
as a branch of the Benedictines, owing to a simi- 
larity in the ritual used by the two orders. It con- 
sists of two classes — fathers and brothers. It is 
especially a. contemplative order, and it is said to 
be from this cause that they have i)roduced few 
saints. ■ Italy, France, axid Switzerland were the 
countries chiefly occupied by them, and since the 
expulsion of some monastic orders from France, 
they have founded some monasteries in England. 
There is a fenuule branch whose rules are less 
austere. The most famous Italian monastery (now 
suppressed) of the oi'der is near Pavia. [Certosa.] 
The renowned liqueur is made by lay brothers, for 
the benefit of tlie orden-. A characteristic of the 
order is that each cell ” is a small house of four 
rooms, with a garden, all the cells opening into one 
corridor. 

Cartilage^ The resistant yet elastic substance 
known as gristle or cartilage, plays an important 
part in animal structure. In the first place many 
bones are developed from cartilage. [Bone, 
Development OP.] Cartilage which undergoes 
subsequent development into bone is called tempo- 
mry cartilage. Secondly, cartilage is found as a 
permanent tissue occurring in the full^'-developed 
body. Such permanent cartilage is of wide distri- 
bution ; it covers the joint surfaces of bones, it 
serves as a connecting link between bone and bone, 
it forms the basis of such structures as the ex- 
ternal ear and larynx, and constitutes the supporting 
framework of open tubes like the tracliea and 
Eustachian tube. Cartilage when examined mi- 
croscopically is found to be made up of cells 
imbedded in a supporting substance called the 
matrix. The permanent cartilage of the human 
body Is divided into three varieties according to the 
characters of this matrix. In Hyaline cartilage^ 
the first variety, the matrix is of uniform structure, 
and when exaipined in tlie fresh condition presents 
a ground-glass-like appearance. The costal and 
nasal cartilages, and the cartilage investing the 
ends of bones, and tha^t found in parts of the larynx, 
and in the tranhea, and bronchi, are of the hyaline 
variety. In yellow elastic cartilage (found in the 
external ear, Eustachian tube, and epiglottis) the ma- 
trix is made up of fibres resembling the yellow elasric 
connective tissue fibres, [Connective Tissues.] In 
the third variety, white fibro-earUIaye, tlie matrix 
is composed of fibres resembling white fibrous 
connective tissue fibres. Tiiis kind of cartilage 
occurs in the intervertebral discs, in sesamoid 
cartilage, and in the fibro-cartilages of tlie knee- 
joint. Cartilage is a non-vascular tissue, i.c, it con- 
tains no blood-vessels of its own. but derives nutrient 
materials from adjoining tissues. Its chief chemical 
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constituent is ii body called cliondriii, closely allied 
to gelatin. C-artilage may be atlbcted by inflaru- 
niation, and is involved in many morbid processes. 



Hliowiiijj: eolls in capsules and surrounded by j^Toiind 

.substance. (M'aguiiied ab(jut -100 diameters.) 

11ic <leposit of nrate of soda in cartilage, wbiob 
.occurs in g’oiity persons, is a curious phenomenon, 
and cartiiage undergoes important changes in 
rheuiiiatoid arthritis (q.v.). 

Cartilaginous Fishes, a book name for .an 
order of hshes (Chondropterygii — the Elasiiio- 
branchii of Bona.parte), of the sub-class Paheioli- 
thyes (q.v.). The mere fact that the skeletOTi is 
cartilaginous is not sufficient to constitute a, fish a 
member of this order ; for in the Dipnoi and vviy 
many others of the Ganoids the skeleton is not 
ossified. On the other hand, Amphioxiis (q.v.) ami 
the Cyclostomata (q.v,), in all which the skeleton 
is cartilaginous in a high degree, fall considerably 
below the rank of fishes and form separate groups. 
[Choedata, Craniata.] 

As the name of the class iin|xirt.s, these fishes 
(late from a very remote period, and from the 
nature of the skeleton the remains are chiefly 
limited to the bony scales, teeth, and fin-spines. 
They range from the Silurian to the Juiassic, in 
which formation they exceed nil other fishes in 
number, and this excess continues up to and 
through Tertiary times. 

TJiese fishes are neaidy all marine. The skeleton 
is cartilaginous with traces of ossification in tlie 
vertebrre of some genera. The vertebral column is 
gciuTally heterocercal (q.v.), the upper lobe of the 
caudal fin produced, except in the true Rays. 
M(‘.;di.aii and paired fins are present, the hinder pair 
on the abdomen. Tiie air-bladder is absent or 
quite rudimentary; the heart has a contractile 
arterial cone comimmicating with the vessel which 
returns the impure blood to the gills for aeration. 
Gill-cover absent ; gills attached to the skin by the 
outer inargin with a varying number of intervening 
gill-slits. In some genera a gill-slit bearing a rudi- 
mentary gill, known as the spiracle (but bearing no 
relation to the spiracle of the Cetaceans), is placed 
bcdiind the eye. lire intestine lias a spiral valve. 
The skin bears calcified papillm, or bony scutes, to 
which the now obsolescent name of Placoid Scales 
wa,s formerly applied. The ova are large and few 
in number, impregnated within an internal cavity, 
and in some instances deposited within horny cases 
which are often found empty on the sea-shore, and 
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are locally known as menuaifls’ pur.sos. fairy purses, 
etc. Some species are vivijiarous ; that is, the eggs 
are hatched within the body of the mother. Tlui 
males have intromittent organs attadied to tlie 
ventral fins. The einbryn is furnished wiih external 
gills, which fall off before ni.Mturity is imached. 

TTie order is divided into two sub-orders: (1) 
Plagiostomata, or Plagiostomi, cont.uining tlui 
Sharks and Pays; (2) HoloceY)liala, containing only 
one family, of which the Chimiera (q.v.) is 1 he 
type. [Pay. Shark.] 

Cartoon tfrom Hal. nirfone. pa.steboard), a 
full-sized design for a fresco or other painting, 
drawn upon stiff jiaper, and transferred by tracing 
or pouncing to the surface to be paintt.*d. The 
most noted cartoons an; tliose of Pafael, now in the, 
British Museum, and of vliicli a rnnnnitic story is 
told how they vrere sent to Arras as models for 
la,i)ostry, and years after were found among the 
lumber of the factory. A cartoon of Ltnmardo da 
Vinci, of The Battle of the tffamlard, and one of 
Micliael Aiigelo of /Soldier.^ Surprised hf/ the Enemif 
n'hca BatliliUj^ no longer exist. The name is also 
a])plicd to tlie ])olitical engravings in Bunch and 
other similar publications, 

Cartouch, (1) a, kind of bag or ease in which 
cartridge is conveved for use by artillery. (2) The 
box or poncli in winch a soldier carried his cartridge, 
now commonly callc‘d a cartridge-pouch. (T) A 
case of huge shot, interspersed with musket -balls, 
which was put altogether into a gun as a charge. 
A cartovche is also a. name used to denote an oval 
employed in hieroglypliic inscri])tions to enclose 
inscriptions or descriptions. The same word U 
in heraldry used to dtmote an oval containing 
armorial bearings. 

Cartridge, a, bag or case of powder, attacked 
or unattached to the projectile, and suitable for 
use as the charge for a 
heavy gun or smal 1 -a r i n . 

For bejivy guns ca,riridge 
(jjises were anciently of 
pap(;r, parchment, or flan- 
nel ; tliey are ikjw of silk. 

For small-arms tliey wcti^ 
anciently (jf greased ])a- 
per. and at the time of 
the Indian Mutiny it was 
alleged that one of the 
causes of troulile arose 
from the Hindoo tSepoys 
— who hold the cow .sacred --being required to bile 
off the ends of cartridge.s which were grea.'^ed with 
beef fat. Modern breech-loading small-arm cart- 
ridge cases are usually of brass, with or without an 
iron head. The head is in nuKst types pierced at 
the axis, or centre, so that it may rimeivii the ful- 
minating cap and the anvil on which rlie caqi is to 
be struck by the hammer or pin of the piece. 

Cartwrigiit, Edmund (i74Md82:-i), English 
poet, inventor, and clergyman. He wuis born at 
Marnharn in E"ottingham, and was descended from 
an old family who had .Miffered much for tlnir 
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loyalty in the Civil -war. He was educated at 
Oxford, and taking orders, entered upon a cure near 
Chesterfield. His' favourite relaxation was poetry, 
and ho published anonymously in 17B3 some verses 
which were well received, and afterwards published 
(\msfancL% Armhtia mid Elvlm^ Bimnets, as 
well as other poetical works, and contributed 
constant I3" to the MimtliXy Rexiew. A journey to 
Mfitlock in 1784 turned his attention to machinery, 
and though over 40 he began to study mechanics 
with all the ardour of youth, and to such good 
elfect that he invented a machine for weaving that, 
with certain improvements, was generally adopted 
in the United Kingdom, and is the parent of 
the modern power-loom. He also invented a 
carding- iiiachine, w'hich was gciieraliy adopted, 
and brought out other inventions, including one for 
moving carriages without the employment of horses 
by means of a lever ; and he also made experiments 
in steam. Like many other inventors he ruined 
himself, but Government, at the instance of the 
manufacturers of Manchester and other large 
towns, gave him £10,000 for his public services. 
Though ' this did not compensate his losses, it 
enabled him to pass his latter days in comfort. 

Cartwright, Geoege (1739-1819), an English 
traveller, born at Marnliain in Nottingham. He 
made several voyages to the Indies, to Newfound- 
land, and to Labrador, lived for sixteen years 
among the Esquimaux, and published (1792) the 
results of his observations as a Journal of Trans- 
a-citions, etc., on the Coast of Labrador. 

Cartwright, Johx (1740-1824), brother of the 
Edmund Cartwright above-mentioned, born also at 
Mariiliam, served for a time in the navy, and 
in the Nottinghamshire militia, but left the service 
owing to his Kadical sympathies. From that time 
he gave himself up to the study of agriculture, both 
theoretical and practical; and wrote much upon 
political questions- His views seem to Iiave been 
sound and far-sighted, but in advance of his time, 

Carupauo, a town of South America, in the 
Republic of Veiieziiela, near the Sea of the Antilles 
and Capo Three Points, in the jwovince of Cuinana, 
and abont 70 miles N.E. of the towii of that name, 
it has a trade in horse.s and nniles. 

Carus, Kael Gustav (1789-1809), a celebrated 
German surgeon and phy.siologist. He was brought 
into notice by his teaching at the university of 
Leipzig, his native place, and received many public 
marks of e,steem and recognition. Among his many 
works are, one on the Clrctdatmi of the Blood in 
Dmets ; Psyche: a History of the Dcveloyment of the 
JIuwmi Haul ; Phyds : a History of the Life of the 
Body; and he was an exponent of the doctrine, 
which lias received some countenance of late, that 
physical and mental perfection depends upon the 
result of a fight among antagonistic principles in 
the organism of animals. Ho was a many-sided 
man, and besides some valuable criticisms, he jno- 
duced paintings that have not been without admirers 
among painters. 

Camcate, ni Anglo-Saxon and inediaaval Eng- 
land, the amount of land a team of eight oxen 


cciuld- plough in a season, at first varying in size 
from 80 to 140 acres, according to the district; 
afterwards fixed at 100 acres. Cartteaye, a tax of 
5s, per carucate was imposed by Richard Lin 1198. 
John reduced it to 3s. [Bovate.] 

C3arin.llg, in is the cutting of the surface 
of any substance into artistic designs. The practice 
is of great antiquity, and ranges from the carvings 
upon wood or horn or stone by prehistoric man, to 
the elaborate work of Grinling Gibbons in the last 
century. One favourite substance with caiu'ers, 
especially in the East, has been ivory, which, while 
very durable, is capable of the most delicate treat- 
ment. The great Chryselephantine statue of Athene 
was one of the chief treasures of Athens. Churches 
and other public buildings have been much enriched 
by carvings. The stalls in some of our old churches 
and cathedrals, the pul[)it in Antwerp cathedral, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, the house at Chatsworth, are 
fine specimens of the art. In Germany, in the 
Dutch Zeeland, at Lisieux, and other French towns, 
are good specimens of wood carving as applied to 
the external and internal adornment of houses ; 
while the Maoris of New Zealand were no mean 
adepts in the craft, and the South Sea islanders 
generally executed elaborate carvings upon their 
canoes and weapons of war. 

Cary, Heney Feancis (1772-1844), an English 
poet, born at Birmingham, educated at Oxford, and 
vicar of Abbots Bromley, is chiefly noted for his 
translation of Dante’s JDivma Commedia. He also 
translated Pindar's Odes, and Aristophanes’ Birds, 
and wrote a continuation of Johnson’s Li res of the 
Poets, and Lives of the Old French Poets; and 
published editions of several English poets. For 
some years he was assistant-librarian at the British 
Museum. 

Caryatides, the priestesses of Artemis at 
Caryie. The word is generally applied to draped 
female figures whicli 
were employed in Greek 
architecture as columns 
to support entablatures. 

The best known instance 
is in the Erechtbeum at 
Athens (imitated in St. 

Pancras church, Lon- 
don). Tennyson speaks 
of them as used in the 
Woman’s College de- 
scribed in The Princess. 

Male figures used for the 
same purpose were called 
Atlantes. There was a 
tradition which .said that 
the people of Caryaj 
joined the Persians in 
their war with the 
Greeks, and that the 
Greeks in punishment 
slew the men and en- 
slaved the women, ami cabyatih. 

as a memento of their 

disgrace made their images in national dress do 
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duty as columns to their buildings. In the same 
way they employed the figures of Persian soldiers, 

Caryopsis (from the Greek caruon, a nut ; 
resemblance) is the characteristic fruit of the grasses. 
It is composed of two, or more rarely, of three, 
carpels united into a one-charnbered superior ovary 
containing one seed, which so completely fills it 
that the coats of the seed arc adherent to the walls 
of the ovary. The whole of the grain, or small dry 
fruit, is often miscalled a “ seed.” It differs from 
the achene (q.v.) in being syncarpous, and from the 
cypsela (q.v.) and nut (q.v.) in being superior. The 
deep groove, frequent down one side of the caryopsis, 
marks the union of the two carpels. Nardica, and 
some other grasses, are exceptional, in having a 
monocarpellary fruit, which is consequently an 
achene. 

Caryota, a genus of palms having bi-pinnate 
leaves with cuneate leaflets with jagged ends. The 
fruits are small, round, purplish, and berry-like. 
Of the nine species, all natives of the East Indies, 
the best known is C. urem, the Kittool palm, oO 
to 60 feet high, with a stem a foot in diameter, 
and leaves reaching 20 feet in length and 12 feet 
in breadth. From its flower spikes abundance of 
toddy ^ or palm- wine, is obtained, from whicli 
jctfjyery^ or palm-sugar, is prepared by boiling. 
Sago is prepared from the pith-like central tissue 
of the stem ; and kittool, or Indian yiit, a useful 
fibre for brooms, brushes, and ropes, is the ramenta 
or fibre of the leaf-stalk. 

CasaMauca, Louis (1755-1798), a French 
sailor, born in Corsica, who, as a naval officer, was 
actively employed in the French fleet whicli aided 
the cause of American Independence. At the 
revolution he for a time mixed in politics, but as 
soon as possible quitted them for his more congenial 
element, the sea, and was appointed to command 
the man-of-war IS Orient. At the battle of Aboukir, 
after the death of his admiral, whose flag was on 
the Alwukir, he first secured the safety of his crew, 
and then blew up his ship. His little son would 
not leave him, and died with him. This incident 
has been celebrated by the French poets Lebrun 
and Chenier, and, witli a modification of the inci- 
dents, by Mrs. Hemans. 

Casale, a fortified town of Italy, on the river 
Po, in the province of Alexandria, and 37 miles E. 
of Turin. It was the capital of the duchy of 
Monteferrato, and is the seat of a bishopric, having 
a fifreenth-century cathedral, an old castle, and 
several public buildings. The river is crossed by an 
iron bridge. Its chief industry is the manufacture 
of silk-twist. There are many Roman remains in 
the neighbourhood. 

Casanova de Seingalt, Giovanni Giacomo 
(1725-1798), a celebrated Italian adventurer, born 
in Venice, the son of an actor and actress, studied 
at Padua, and gave evidence of great and precocious 
intelligence. His escapades soon made Padua too 
hot for him, and he entered upon a life of adventure 
which led him to many parts of Europe, In 1755 
he was confined in the Piombi of Venice, and his 
daring escape the next year made his reputation 


throughout Europe, and he was acquainted with 
Frederick the Great, Catherine 11., KSuwarroff, 
Rousseau, Voltaire, Louis XV., and Mme. de 
Pompadour. Later he was banished from Warsaw 
for a duel, from l^aris and from Madrid for other 
causes, and still later, recognising that a new and 
more serious era had set in, became the librarian of 
a “ prince without a library ’’—Count Waldstein of 
Bohemia — and composed his a book of 

cynical confessions, entertaining, but not fitted for 
general reading by reason of tlieir licentiousness. 
He has been called the wandering Jew of vice, and 
a dejoiefaite Iwmnie." 

Casaubozi, Isaac (1559-1614), a Calvinistic 
theologian, critic, and scholar*, horn at Geneva, and 
after an education disturbed by religious persecu- 
tion in Prance, to which his father — a Huguenot 
pastor^had returned, he was appointed at Geneva 
professor of Greek, in which he had made singu- 
lar progress. He was summoned to Paris in 1598 
by Henri IV. to teach in the university, but owing 
to his attachment to Protestant principles the 
king could not give him this appointment, but 
made him royal librarian. After the king’s 
assassination Casaubon went to England, where he 
was well received by James I., who made him 
prebendary of Canterbury and of Westminster, and 
gave him a pension of £4,000. Casaubon was a 
good critic, but it was as a Greek scholar that 
he excelled, and his numerous works enjoyed a 
great and extensive reputation. Justus Lipsiiis, 
Scaliger, and Casaubon have been quoted as a 
literary triumvirate. 

Cascade Mountains, a range of mountains 
upon tile Pacific coast of North America, nearly 
parallel with the coast, and continuing the line of 
the vSierra Nevada of California, through Oregon 
and Washington territory, and joining the Rocky 
Mountains in the north, in the territory of British 
Columbia. The cascades from which the chain 
takes its name are caused by the river Columbia, 
which breaks through the range, and descends in 
numerous waterfalls. The principal heights of the 
range are Mount Hood (14,000 ft.) and Mount 
Jefferson, slightly lower, and the volcanic peak, 
Mount Helen (12,000 ft.), and others. 

Cascarilla, the bark of the Croton eluterm, 
is employed in medicine. There are two officinal 
lireparations, an infusion and tincture. They con- 
tain a bitter substance, cascarillin, and are of use 
in dyspepsia. 

Case signifies a narrative statement of facts 
submitted for the opinion of counsel, or a similar 
statement from an inferior to a superior court for 
its consideration. Since the year 1883 parties may 
concur in stating questions of law in a special case ; 
or, if it appears to the court, or a judge from thtj 
pleadings or otherwise that there is a question of 
law which it would he convenient to have decided 
in that manner, they or he may order a special 
case to be stated. The Court of Chancery used to 
direct such cases for the opinion of a court of 
law, but such references are now unnecessary, the 
divisional court having full power to determine 
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tlie sLime, subject, uf course, to appeal. In divorce 
a,ud ]m)bate paid 3 v making a motion 

must file, among other papers, a case containing 
an abstract of the proceedings in the suit, a state- 
ment of tlie circumstances on which motion is 
founded, and the prayer or na.ture of decree sought, 
by an Act passed in the year 1857 (20 and 21 
^Ict. c. 48), Justices of the peace may be -required, 
at the iiisistance of any party dissatisfied with their 
decision in their summary jurisdiction on a point 
of law, to state and sign a oa.se for the opinion of 
tlio divisional court of the High Court of Justice. 

CasemateSj in an ironc]ad, armonred bulk- 
lieads ])rotcctiTig the guns, which project through 
portlioles ma.de in the casemates. 

Casein, a white friable protein substance [Al- 
bumixoid] which occurs in the milk of all mammals 
to the extent of about 4.0 per cent. From milk it 
may be obtained by adding acetic acid, and 
■washing the precipitated casein with water, alcohol, 
and ether. It is soluble in weak alkalis, and the 
solution coagulates if heated. 

Caserta, an Italian town, capital of Terra di 
Lavoro, and about 20 miles from Naples. The wines 
of the neighbourhood a.re noted, and there is a- 
celebrated palace built after the designs of 
Yanvitelli, one of the architects of St. Peter’s at 
Rome, with a park containing three dilfereiit 
gardens, and a magnificent aqueduct nearly 20 miles 
long. There is a royal silk factory enqAoying 
several hundred people. 

Cash-book. The cash-book records all money 
transactions. On the Dr. or left-hand side is en- 
tered all moneys received, and on the Cr. or right- 
hand side all moneys paid. 

Cash (Fr. caisse) fornieiiy denoted a box 
or repository of coin, and is so used by English 
writers. It has now a varying signification, some- 
times meaning ready-money in the shape of coin, 
more frequently coin and bank-notes, and iit a 
wider sense is made to include any negotiable 
I>aper or security. 

Cashely nn Irish town in the county Tix>perary, 
and province of Munster, 49 miles N.E. of Cork, 
arul 30 miles S.E. of Limerick, on the left bank of 
the Suir, built on the slope of a hill rising abrux>tly 
from the plain. It was formerly the seat of the 
kings of Munster, and has many interesting ruins, 
especially those situated upon the celebrated Rock 
of Cashel. Among these ai-e a round tower nearly 
90 ft, high, the king’s palace, Corraac’s chapel of 
Saxon and Norman architecture, and the twelfth 
(.umtiiry cathedral vsaid to have been the largest in 
Ireland. There is a Catholic archbishopric and an 
Irish church bishopric here ; and the town was till 
1870 a, parliamentary borough. Henry VIT. 
received here in 1172 tlie homage of the King of 
Limerick, and held an ecclesiastical council. 

Casbew Huts the fruit of Anaoardhmi ocol- 
dentah^ a large tree belonging to the order 
Tewlmtliacen'^ and native to the West Indies, 
though cultivated throughout the tropics. Tim I 


tree bears clusters of fragrant I'ose- coloured flowers, 
which are succeeded by large, fleshy, x)Gar-sha|,)ed 
receptacles bearing kidney-shaped fruits. The latex 
of the stem dries Iflack, and is used as varnish. A 
gum known as CacljU gum, used by South American 
[ bookbinders to keex) oif ants, is exuded ; the acid 
and slightly astringent receptacle is eaten ; tlie 
mesocarp of; the fruit contains a quantity of black, 
causticl}- acrid oil, also used to keep off ants ; and 
the kernels, when roasted, are ’wholesome and 
agreeable, 

Case-hardeuing is the conversion of the 
surface of wrought-iron objects into steel by the 
addition of a small percentage of carbon. This 
is effected by heating them to a red-heat in contact 
; with charcoal jiowder, leather or horn parings, or 
other matter containing the carbon required to 
effect the change. The ohjects are then cooled in 
water or oil, and wnll be found to be encased in a 
thin skin of steel, ordinarily to of an incli 
thick. The depth of the steel coating *'dex:)ends on 
the nature of the wrought iron and on the duration 
of heating. Objects so treated are more durable 
and better capable of receiving polish. 

Caskmere (variously s]3elt, but Kashmir 
according to latest Indian authorities), a country 
of Northern Hindostan, bordering upon Thibet, is a 
mountainous region forming xxirt; of the Himalayan 
system. It includes valleys as well as mountains, 
the best known being the ‘v Vale of Cashmere,” 
celebrated both in history and poetry for its 
fertility, and for the beauty of its scenery. This 
valley is surrounded on all sides by the Himalayas, 
and lies mostly between lat. SS"" 30' and 34” 35' N. 
and long. 74° 20' and 75° 40' E., thus being about 
120 miles long and about 80 miles wide, and having 
an estimated area of 5,100 square miles, being 
about 5,500 ft. above sea-level. The river which 
flows through the valley is the Jhelum, and there are 
two lakes in its course, through one of which it flows 
before cflanging its course westward to enter the 
Punjab. The best roads to the capital, Serinagnr 
or Brinagar, are one of about 130 miles, from Bawal 
Pindi in the Punjab through the Jhelum valley, and 
another from Bhinibar, north of Giijerat, by a pass 
11,000 ft. above sea-level, over the Pir Panjal range. 
The floating gardens of the lakes area conspicuous 
feature. The valley is renowned for the abundance 
and variety of its fruit, and the vine is largely 
cultivated. The capital is upon both banks of the 
river, which is spanned by seven bridges ; and its 
peoj)le are much occux)ied in shawl-weaving and in 
, lacquer work, besides working in silver and copper. 
Cashmere became part of the Mogul empire in the 
sixteenth century, and was overrun by Sikhs in 1819, 
and its Maharajah is now under the protection of the 
British Government. It is now in great repute as a 
health station. The ruling x^eople in Cashmei’c are 
high-caste Hindus, who in their u^jland valleys 
have better preserved the primitive ilryan type 
than those of the jolains. Thus the colour is even 
of a , lighter brown than amongst the Rajputs, 
while the women are often fairer than those of 
Andalusia. The men are of medium height; with 
slightly aqTxiliue nost^, large eyes, often blue or 
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light green, thin lips, chestnut hair, full silky 
beard, square shoulders, and thick-set frames, but 
like most Asiatics, falling off in the lower ex- 
tremities. They are quarrelsome and blustering, 
but great cowards, yielding like cravens to the 
least show of resistance. They wear a flowing 
woollen tunic and wide pantaloons, and dwell in 
houses whose wooden roofs and gables present a 
striking resemblance to the Swiss clntlets. The 
language is a neo-Sanscritic dialect of intricate 
structure, written in a still more intricate 
character derived from the Devanagari. Most of 
the people of the Yale of Cashmere are Mohamme- 
dans of the Sunnite sect, though there are 
numerous Shiah com munities in the towns, chiefly 
weavers. Some are also still Brahmans, while 
others have joined the religion of the Sikhs. Owing 
to a succession of calamities—epidemic, earth- 
quakes, famine, and maladministration — the popu- 
lation fell from 800,000 in 1826 to 492,000 in 1873 ; 
but since then it has again increased, and now 
(1890) numbers about 1,500,000. 

Caslimere Goat. [Goat,] ^ 

Casimir, the name or title of many Polish 
princes. Casimir I., in 1041, made Christianity the 
prevailing religion of Poland, and Casimir III. — 
called the Great (1333-1370)— did much for his 
country. He founded a university, schools, and 
hospitals, and showed such regard for the lower 
classes of his subjects as won for him the title 
of King of the Peasants. He also greatly befriended 
the Jewish race out of lo^'e for his Jewish mistress. 
He drove back the Tartars who were threatening 
his kingdom, and added the Little and Red Riissias 
to his territory. 

Casino (from Ital. c€bm, a hut) is a name 
generally applied to a building in which music 
and dancing, and other entertainments, are pro- 
vided for the public who choose to pay a price for 
entering. 

Caspian Sea, The. The largest inland sea 
of the world, lying partly in Europe and partly in 
Asia, and extending from lat. 36° 40' to 47° 20' N. 
— a length of 740 miles — and from long. 46° 50' 
to 55° 10' E. : having an average breadth at the 
centre of 210 miles, and at its north extremity, 
where, it throws out an arm to the E., a breadth of 
430 miles, and has an area of 180,000 square miles. 
The area of the Caspian must have been, at a not 
far distant geological period, of much greater extent 
than now, and it was probably connected with the 
Black Sea on the W. and the Sea of Aral on the E. 
Its present level is 84 ft. beneath that of the Black 
Sea, and 248 ft. below that of the Sea of Aral. 
Tlie Cas|)ian has three natural basins, a northern 
and shallow one, which receives the large rivers 
Volga and Ural, and partly owing to the great 
quantity of alluvium brought down by them, and 
partly owing to the great evaporation that takes 
place, is in process of gradual transformation into 
salt marsh, in spite of the great volume of water 
brought down by those rivers. The middle and 
deep portion of the sea, and the saltest, extends to 
the Peninsula of Apsheron, where the ridge of the 
Caucasus enters the sea, and passes as a submarine 


ridge to the Balkan Peninsula on tlie eastern 
side. On the E. side, a bold coast-linc formed by 
the edge of a plateau lying between tiio Caspian 
and the Aral recedes, and a large shallow hay is 
formed, whicli is terminated by the Balkan 
Mountains on tlie south, and is almost cut off from 
the main sea. This middle basin varies from a 
depth of 400 fathoms in the centre to one of 
30 fathoms upon the ridge above-menfioned. The 
middle basin receives the Terek, and some smaller 
rivers which flow through the plain that lies 
between the Cancasus and the Caspian. The 
southern basin extends from Cape Apsheron on the 
W., and follows the shore-line made by the Elburz 
Mountains round the S. extremity of the sea, as far 
as Astrabad— a Persian town in the S.E. This part 
receives the Kur, which drains the southern slopes 
of the Caucasus, and receives the Aras (the ancient 
Araxes) in its lower course. This river Aras is the 
boundary between Riissiari and Persian territory. 
In the gap tliat lies between the point where the 
Elburz range trends from the sea, and tlie point 
where the Balkan Mountains touch the sea, the 
Attrek flows in, and the ancient course of the Oxus 
is plainly marked as having once led to the Casjuan 
and not as now to the Aral Another remarkable 
depression seems to show a former communication 
between the Caspian and a now dried-up bay of 
the Aral The northeni shores of the Caspian fade 
almost impf‘rco]:)tibly into the slope of the steppes. 
A system, of canals between the feeders of the 
Volga and tliose of the Drina and Lake Ladoga 
unites the Caspian with the Baltic. There is a 
great range of temperature in the Caspian, and in 
winter the northern, and sometimes piart of the 
middle basin are frozen over. Though there are 
no tides in the Caspian, it is subject to violent 
storms of wind which render navigation dangerous. 
The admixture of sea and river fish in the 
Caspian is remarkable. Among the former there 
are seals and herrings and salmon, and the sturgeon : 
with its congeners — so valuable as an article of ' 
commerce both for their flesh, and for the caviare 
and isinglass they supifly— is an estuary fish. 
Naphtha and petroleum abound on the shores ; 
and the Peninsula, of Apsheron, with its town of 
Baku, is saturated with naphtlia. 'J’he Russians 
possess three sides of the sea, and have a fleet upon 
it, and a, line of steam jiackets ; and the towns of 
Astrakhan, .Derbeiid, Baku, and Krasnovodsk, from 
the last of Avhich a railway runs lo Merv and 
Samarcand, wliile from Baku a railway runs to the 
Black Sea. The southern shore is Persian. 

Cass, Lewis (1782-1866), an American general 
and statesman, born at Exeter in New Hampshire, 
was bred to the bar, and became a rmuuber of the 
Ohio legislature. He served in the war (181 2-1814) 
with England, and rose to the rank of general ; 
as Governor of Michigan — a post which ho held for 
eighteen years — he was much occupied with the 
affairs ef the Indians, who were the chief inhabitants 
of the region, and besides gaining land from them 
for the State, and amassing wealth for himself, he 
did much civilising and exploring work. In 1831 he 
was War Secretary to General Jackson, and in 1836 
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he was appointed plenipotentiary to France, ^and 
records his high opinion of Louis Philippe in a 
work upon Frame : Its Kioigy Court, and Govern- 
mmt, published 1840. . He was twice an unsuccess- 
ful candidate for the presidency, and held office 
as War Secretary under President Buchanan, but 
retired in 1860 oyer the question of North and 
South. Although an advocate of the slave trade, 
he was in favour of maintaining unity. His Indian 
experiences he embodied in a History of the 
Indians, published in 1823. 

Cassagnac, Adolphe Granieb db (1806- 
1880), a French journalist, born in the country, 
came to Paris in i832, and was a writer in several 
journals. His style gained for him fame, and 
embroiled him in duels and lawsuits. He was an 
Orleanist till 1848, and after that a supporter of the 
empire, and representative of his department from 
1852 to 1870. After founding many papers, he> 
became editor-in-chief, after the establishment of 
the republic, of Le Pays. Pie also wrote some 
romances. 

Cassagiiac, Paul Adolphe Mabie (born 
1843), son of the above, and by bis mother’s side 
of Creole extraction, also adopted the profession 
of journalist, and joined his father on Ze Pays in 
1866. He was taken prisoner at Sedan, and was 
for a time kept upon German territory, but in 1872 
he returned to Paris, and again joined Ze Pays nf; 
an ardent Imperialist, but has probably done the 
cause more harm than good. Pie has fought many 
duels, and caused many scenes in the Chamber. 
He now directs the journal H Autorite (1891). 

Cassander (354-297 b.g.), King of Macedonia. 
Being* passed over in the succession by his father 
Antipater, he allied himself with Antigonus and 
Ptolemy, and after gaining most of the Greek 
cities, including Athens, he invaded Macedonia, 
and by the year 306 had made himself King. His 
wife was Thessalonica, the sister of Alexander, and 
in her honour he founded the city, which bore her 
name. In his later life he joined Lysimachus, 
Ptolemy, and Seleiicus against Antigonus, who was 
killed at the battle of Ipsus (301), and he left his 
crowui to his son Philip. 

Cassandra, in Greek mythology, a daughter of 
Priam and liccuba, who had the gift of prophecy 
bestowed upon her by A]')ollo, who, however, with 
the generosity which often characterised the gods, 
neutralised his gift by accompanying it with the 
condition that she should never be believed. 
Thus, her prophecy of the downfall of Troy had 
no farther effect than causing her to be looked on 
as “ the wild Cassandra,” as Jilnone calls her in 
Tennyson’s poem. At the sack of the city she was 
dragged from Athena’s temple by Ajax Oileus, and 
finally fell to the share of Agamemnon, and was 
murdered by Clytemnestra. 

Cassation, a Pkench law word signifying the 
reversal of a judicial sentence. It is derived from 
oassare, which, in the barbarous Latin of the lower 
ages, was synonymous with irritum reddere, to 
annul. The PTench Tribunal de Cassation received 
its full organisation under Napoleoiu and has ever 


since continued under the title of Cour de Cassation . 
It is the highest court in France and receives ap- 
peals from all other courts. It consists of a 
pre.sident, 3 vice-presidents, and 49 ordinary judges 
or counsellors, a prooureur-general or public 
prosecutor, 6 substitutes (knowm as advocates 
general), and several inferior officers. The judges 
are appointed by the President of the Eepnblic, and 
their appointments are irrevocable. The court is 
divided into 3 sections : 1, The Seetiondes Pcquhtes, 
which decides whether the petitions or appeals are 
to he received; 2, the Seetion de Cassation Civile, 
which deals wuth civil cases ; Seetion de 

Cassation Crimmelle, which deals with criminal 
cases. These several sections do not decide upon 
the main question, hut only on the competency of 
the other courts, and the legality of the forms and 
principles of law by which the cases have been 
already tried. If the law is found to have been 
violated, the sentence of the inferior court is 
annulled, and the case sent to be tried by another 
court. If this second court decides the case in the 
same manner as the first, and a petition against the 
decision is again laid before the Court of Cassation, 
then the three sections unite in order to examine 
the case afresh, and if they find reason to pass a 
second reversal, the case is sent to be tried before 
another court. Should this third court decide in 
the same way as the other courts, and a petition 
against the decision be again presented to the 
Court of Cassation, the court requests a final 
explanation of the law on the point at issue from 
the legislature. The court also possesses (when 
presided over by the Minister of Justice) the right 
of discipline and censure over all judges for grave 
offences not specially provided for by the law. 

The institution of the Court of Cassation has 
proved highly beneficial to France ; it has acted 
as a watchful guardian of the laws ; it has afforded 
protection to its citizens against arbitrary acts, and 
the misjudgments or misconstructions of the other 
courts. Placed by the nature of its office out of 
the immediate infiuence of political partisanship, 
it has maintained its high character for strict 
impartiality throughout all the changes of govern- 
ment and administration. Many of the most 
distinguished jurists of France have been among 
its members. 

Cassava, the starch obtained from the large 
fleshy roots of the euphorbiaceous Manihot utUU- 
the bitter cassava, and J/. Aiyn, the sweet 
cassava—botli natives of tropical America, where 
they are largely cultivated. Both are shrubby 
plants, the former wuth yellow poisonous roots and 
seven-lobed leaves, the latter with reddish whole- 
some roots and five-lobed leaves. The coarsely- 
grated roots are baked into ea-ssava caltes, from 
which the intoxicating drink is prepared 

by mastication, fermentation, and boiling. The 
juice of the poisonous kind, is rendered harmless 
by boiling, and is then the delicious sauce known 
as cassareej). If allowed to settle, it deposits a large 
quantity of starch, known as Brazilian arrowroot 
when simply sun-dried, or as tapioca when partly 
converted into dextrine by roasting on hot plates. 
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About 83 per cent, of tapioca is pure stareb. The 
poison of the bitter cassava, which is dissipated bj 
heat, contains prussic acid. 

Cassel, a partly-walled Prussian town, once the, 
capital of the electorate of Hesse Cassel, now chief 
town of the province of Hesse Cassel, on the rivet 
Fulda, a bridge over which connects the old town 
with the lower new town. The streets of the 
new town are some of the finest in Germany, and 
the Friedrichs Platz is the largest square of 
Germany. Fronting this square are the residence 
of the former electors, and the Museum, which 
contains a library of 100,000 volumes, and among 
other curiosities a fine collection of clocks and 
watches, including the “ Nuremberg Egg.” There 
is also a fine collection of paintings at Bellevue 
Castle, In the neighbourhood of Cassel is the 
summer palace of Wilhelmshohe, where Napoleon 
resided after the defeat of Sedan. In the park is 
a colossal figure 31 ft. high of the Farnese 
Plercules. Baron Bunsen was a native of Cassel, 
and Spohr conducted the orchestra at the Opera 
House. The manufactures and trade are con- 
siderable, and there are many breweries. 

Cassell, John (1817-18G5), founder of the 
publishing firm widely known as Cassell, Better, 
and Galpin, and now as Cassell and Co. The 
difficulties that attended his own education set him 
to trying to make it easier for other people, and he 
in LS50 issued The Working Mar^s Friend, and in 
1852 The Poimlav Educator, which has been a boon 
to many a man and boy who were trying to educate 
themselves. In 1859 he entered into partnership 
with Messrs, Fetter and Galpin, since which time 
the publications issued by the firm of every variety 
of interest are legion. 

Cassia, a large genus of leguminous plants of 
various sizes, many of which are in cultivation, 
having handsome pinnafe leaves and showy yellow 
flowers which are not papilionaceous. Three of the 
ten stamens are long, four short, and three sterile, 
and the anthers open by pores. AVhatever their 
shape, the leaflets are always oblique at the base, 
so that adulteration is readily detected. The leaf- 
lets (with which the pods are often mixed) of several 
species are the well-known cathartic drug, senna 
(q.v.). The chief varieties are, Alexandrian or 
Nubian, Aleppo, Bombay or Tinnevelly.and American 
senna, the latter being the produce of C, marilandioa. 
The seeds of (1 oeoUlcnialis, a widely-distributed 
species, are known as Negro coffee, being used as a 
substitute for coffee, and are found valuable as a 
febrifuge. C. Jistula has been separated as the 
genus "Catharto carpus from the peculiar structure 
of its fruit. This is a black, 'woody, C 3 fiindrical 
pod, one to two feet long, marked by three 
longitudinal furrows, and divided internally into 
numerous one-seeded compartments by transverse 
partitions, 

Cassianus, Joannes Eremita (or Massi- 
liensis) (360-448), a celebrated hermit, and one of 
the earliest founders of monastic institutions in 
Western Europe. After spending the early part 
of ins life in the monastery of Bethlehem, he went 


to Egypt with his friend Gcrmanus, and stayed for 
some years among the desert ascetics of the Nile. 
St. Chrysostom ordained him at Constantinople in 
403, and he then went to Marseilles, where he 
founded two monasteries. In theology he was 
opposed to the doctrine of man’s worthlessness as 
held by St. Augustine, and not going so far as 
Pelagius, has been called a senii-Pelngian. Of 'his 
works, that Eo loistitutlonc Cocmhiorum and The 
Jmarnatlon are the most notable. 

Oassican, any bird of the South American 
genus Oasdem, of the family Icieridce, and charac- 
terised by the naked nostrils, the space between 
which is expanded into a frontal shield. 

Cassiduloida, one of the orders of Sea Urchins 
(Echinoidea), including those forms which possess 
a “ floscelle,” and which are not provided with 
jaws. A floscelle consists in the development of 
a star-shaped ornamentation around the mouth, 
by the ambulacra becoming expanded and de- 
pressed, and the intervening areas being raised into 
ridges. Living species are mainly tropical, and 
many are deep sea. Among British fossils of this 
order is the Jupiter’s Cap [Galerites alhogalerus), 
one of the best known chalk fossils, and the fiat 
Cake Urchin {Clyjfcus sinuahis), common in the 
inferior oolite rocks of the Cot tes wolds. 

Cassini. The name of a. family of astronomers 
which furnished for four generations directors to 
the observatory of Paris. 

1. C. Giovanni Domenico (1625-1712), born 
near Nice, was educated by the Jesuits of Genoa. 
His studies in astrology led him on to that of 
astronomy, and in 1650 he was professor of astro- 
nomy at the University of Bologna. He made 
observations upon the comet of 1652, and formed a 
theory of comets. He showed himself a man of 
general science, and also displayed great practical 
abilities, so that it -^vas only upon a promise to 
feturnrthat Pope Clement IX. allowed him to start 
for France, where he was offered the post of 
director of the Paris observatory. He became 
naturalised, and married a French lady, and in 
1671 began the series of discoveries that made hinj 
the most renowned astronomer of Europe. 

2. C. Jacques (1677-1756) succeeded his father 
as director, and like him was an original observer, 
but had little knowledge of contemporary thought, 
though he was acquainted with Newton. 

3. CAESAR (1714-1784), son of the above-men- 
tioned Jacques, succeeded his father as director, 
and also published a topographical map of France. 

.0. Jacques Dombnique (1748-1 S45), son of 
Caisar C, The fourth and last of the line of 
directors. He was the most philosophical of the 
family, and in 17(>9 undertook a voyage to test 
Le Roy’s chronometers, and also took part in 1779 
in the work of connecting the Paris and Greenwich 
observatories by means of a chain of triangles. A 
dispute with the National Assembly in 1793 caused 
him to be imprisoned for seven months, after 
which he abandoned astronomy and retired into 
private life. 

Cassiodonis, Magnus Aurelius, an Italian 
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skitesmari and liistorian (4f)8--r)68). who -^'as 
secretary to the King Tlieodoric, and after his 
death the chief minister of Queen Amalasontha. 
He seems to have had great influence with 
Tlieodoric, and to have dictated ranch of his policy. 
Cassiodorus wrote a history of the Goths, which, 
however, only, exists now as an epitome, and he 
left twelve Books of Letters which, of no great 
merit in themselves, are yet of great value for the 
light they throw upon the history of the time, and 
the general condition and management of the 
kingdom. The latter part of Cassiodorus’s life was 
spent in his native Calabria. 

Cassiopeia, or the Lady in her Chair, as it is 
sometimes called, is a constellation in the northern 
hemisphere, near the North Pole, and consists of 
live stars forming a W-shn.ped group. A new star 
was discovered in the constellation by Tycho 
Brahe in 1572, which exceeded all the fixed stars 
in brilliance, but gradually faded, and disappeared 
in 1574. 

Cassiq,uiare, a river of Yenezuela in South 
America, which forms a bifurcation of the Orinoco 
with the Rio Negro to the south, which it joins after 
a course of 130 miles, and forms a water communi- 
cation between the Amazon and Orinoco with their 
branches, that is to say from the interior of Brazil 
to Venezuela. 

Cassiterides, or Tix Islands, were once sup- 
posed to he N.W. of Spain, and so marked in 
Ptolemy’s map, then generally considered to be the 
Scilly Islands or Cornwall, and now again thought 
by some to be some islands in Vigo Bay ofl: the 
Spanish coast. Wherever the islands were, the 
Phoenicians traded with them for tin, but the like- 
ness of tlie Greek word for tin to a Sanscrit word 
ha.s led some to think that the Phoenicians brought 
both metal and name from India. 

Cassiterite, or tinstone, is the principal ore 
of tin, and consists of the dioxide SnO.^,. It occurs 
largely in Cornwall, Saxony, and India. It is hard 
and brittle, and has sp. gr. (5 to 7. It crystallises in 
the tetragonal system, generally forming prisms 
terminated by pyramids. 

Gassias,' Caius, one of the conspirators 
against Julius Chesar,** and one of his assassins. 
After a successful career as a soldier in the 
Parthian war, under Crassus, he returned to Rome 
in 49 B.C., and became tribune of the people. In 
the dispute between Cmsar and Pompey he sided 
with the latter, but after Pharsalia he surrendered 
to Cmsar, who pardoned and befriended him. In 
spite of this he appear.s to have been the chief 
mover in the conspiracy against Ckesar, possibly 
through aristocratic prejudice, or from meanness 
of nature. After Caisar s death Cassius went with 
Brutus to Macedonia and Syria, and was with him 
at the battle of Philippi, where tliey were attacked 
by Anthony and Octavianus. The division under 
Cassius was defeated, and he ordered his freedman 
to kill him, thus dying as a second-hand suicide. 

Gassivelaniius, Cassibblaunus, Cassibelan 
or Caswallon, the name according to Caesar (JBelL 


11, of the British chief of the Oassi, a 
tribe settled north of the Thames in ami about 
Hertfordshire, with St. Albans (Verulamium) as 
their capital. His military capacities caused him 
to be jout at the head of a confederacy of Britons 
for the purpose of resisting Caesar’s invasion in 
54 B.c. He seems to have fought with gallantry 
and skill, hut he was no match for Roman discipline, 
and possibly his nominal allies, the Trinobaut(\s, 
played him false. Verulamium was stormed, and 
Cassivelaunus was forced to submit. 

Gassock, a loose coat or outer robe, generally 
worn in former times. The name is now restricted 
to the outer robe of a priest, or ecclesiastic, or 
other pei'son employed in the service of the church. 
It differs in form and appearance from the 
whose wearing is restricted to persons in Orders. 

Cassowary, any bird of the Ratite genus 
Camarkis (with nine species, eight of which arc 
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found in the islands from Ceram to New Britain, 
and one in North Australia), forming with the 
emu the family Oasuariida^. These birds are 
closely allied to the Rhea (q.v.), and are most 
abundant in the Papuan Islands, The cassowary 
stands about five feet high, and resembles the 
ostrich in general appeara,n'ce, thougli the neck is 
much shorter. The head bears a horny casque or 
helmet, and, like the neck, is naked. Pendent 
wattles are present, generally brilliantly coloured, 
as is the skin to which they are attached. The 
wings are rudimentary, each with five quills ; th(‘ 
affcershaft of the dusky body-feathers is very long, 
so that these appear to be double, and the general 
character of the plumage is hair-like. The legs are 
very muscular, each with three toes, the inner one of 
which is armed with a long sharp claw. These birds — 
which usually live in pairs in wooded country — run 
and leap well, and, when attacked, kick violently 
forward, or use their short strong wings as weapons 
of defence. The eggs are few in number, green in 
colour, and the male takes part in incubation, 

Gastalia, a stream issuing from a cleft in the 
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Pluijdriades, the cliffs at the base of Mount Parnas- 
sus, at Delphi in Greece. It was venerated as the 
haunt of Apollo and the Muses, and so came to be 
looked upon as a source of poetic inspiration. 
‘‘Castalius” is a classical epithet for anything 
connected with Apollo, and the Muses are styled 
“ Oastalides.'’ In inodern times the spring bears 
the name of St. John. 

Castanets, from the Spanish word for chestnut, 
are two hollowed pieces of wood or ivory, shaped 
like the halves of a chestnut, and joined by a band 
or cord which passes over the thumb, the two halves 
falling into the hollow of the hand. They are used 
t(.) make a rattling accompaniment to music or 
dancing, and serve to mark the rhythm. The Moors 
are sa id to have introduced them into Spain ; and 
the krotalon of the Greeks served a similar purpose. 
Xaturo has provided the rattlesnake with castanets* 
which however differ in shape from those used in 
Spain. 

Castanos, Fkaxcisco Xaviee de, Duke of 
Baylen,, was born about 1755, probably at Madrid, 
and received a military education in Germany. He 
was driven out of Spain by Godoy, but on the fall 
of the favourite he returned, and in 1808 gained a 
remarkable success at Baylen over the French, 
commanded by Dux^ont, He served with distinc- 
tion (luring the rest of the \var, displaying much 
courage and skill at Yittoria in 1S13. He was 
captain-general in 1823, and councillor of state 
tliree years la, ter, following a moderate policy. In 
1843, after Espartero’s fall, he was made guardian 
of Queen Isabella. He lived until 1852. 

Caste, tlie name generally employed to designate 
the divisions of the Hindoo religious bodies in 
India, or rather a division ^Dartly religious and 
partly social. The system of caste ]..)revailed in 
Egyx>t and in Persia, but it is in India that it has 
been most fully developed. The theory of its 
origin is that the Aryan race on arriving in India 
looked down upon the aboriginal races whom they 
stigmatised as onee-hom,^ while they called them- 
selves tmiGc-born: The twice- born themselves w'erc 
divided into the prie.stly or Brahman caste, the 
Kshatryas or military caste, and the Vaisyas or 
agricultural class. TTie aboriginals were called 
Sudras, and in the south of India, Pariahs. Eepre- 
senting the subject allegorically they held that the 
c.astes all sprang from the x^T^'hnitive man, the 
Brahmans issuing from his mouth, the Kshatryas 
from his arms, the Vaisyas from his thighs, and 
the Sudras from his feet. Headers of Arthur 
Hclps’s liealmah will remember Realniali’s three 
wives, the high-caste w-ife, the Varna or middle- 
class wife, and the Ainah or slave wife. Besides 
these castes there are mixed castes, of which the 
Chandala being the offspring of a Brahman and a 
Siidra. The Pariahs of South India are probably a 
mixed caste also. The system is now much modi- 
lied since the free intercourse of the natives with 
Eiiroxjcans and with civilised modern life, and the 
Brahman is the only one of the old castes left. But 
the system has spread to trades, guilds, and callings, 
and (.wen the servants have fallen into the .custom , 
of making their special work a kind of caste, and 


refusing to do anything but their own special task. 
But a loss of caste in any way, except that of 
, changing from Brahman to Christian, is easily 
atoned for, and a. money jjay merit and slight cere- 
mony restore the offender to full communion. It 
may be said now to exhibit itself rathei* as a habit 
of mind than as a x^nciple. The tendency to caste 
exhibits itself continually in the attitude of a con- 
quering race to the race it has subdued ; witness the 
Normans and Saxons, the American white citizen 
and the negro, or even where there is great social 
inequality, real or suxiposed, as in England and 
most other countries. 

Castelar-y-Biissol, Emilio, horn in 1832 of 
a middle-class S|3anish family, and brought up as a 
Liberal Catholic, won literary distinction very ea,i'ly 
by a novel, JsJmesto, and by many articles in the 
Madrid press. He also established a groat rej^uta- 
tion for eloquence. Elected professor of history and 
philosophy in tlie University, and editing jit the 
same time the Deuoamcia, he exercised consider- 
able x')olitical influence, and in 1866, being mixed 
up in the abortive lan olutionary movement, lie was 
condemned to death, but managed to.escajie to 
France. There he wrote .some intei*esting non- 
political sketches, Jilcvenlos dc ItaUcb being the 
most graphic. Returning to Spain in 1868 he 
advocated a federal republic, actively opposed the 
government of Amadeo, and forced on his resigna- 
tion. In the republic tliat followed he played a 
leading jiurt, but his Liberal Catholicism was 
acceptable neither to the Socialists nor to the 
Ultrainontanes. In 1873 he was appointed dictator, 
hut even with that amount of power he failed to 
make head against the Reds in the south, and Don 
Carlos in the north. Ho resigned next year and 
again took refuge in France, where he pubii.shed 
among other works a Jlhtonj of ike BspMhllem, 
Movement In Europe. Alfonso permitted his return 
in 1876, and, coiisciou.s of previous failures, he 
limited himself to verbal protests against the 
monarchy, nor did lie attempt any revolt against 
the dynasty when the king died in 1885. 

Oastellamare, or Castel-a-Maee, a port on. 
thecoa.st of Italy, 15 miles >S.E. of NajAes, situated 
at the foot of Monte Sant’ Angelo (Mons Gau.rus). It 
commands a fine vit'wof the famous bay, occux>ying 
part of the site of the ancient Stabiai, the scene of 
Pliny’s death at the time of the great eruption of 
Vesuvius in 79 a.d. The castle here was built by 
Frederick II. and enlarged by CTiarles 1. of Anjou, 
and Alfonso 1. of Aragon. The royal xxilace of Quisi- 
sana owes its foundation to Charles 11. of Anjou, 
and its restoration to Ferdinand I. There are also 
many churches and convents, a cathedral, the seat 
of a bishopric, an ar.senal find dockyard, ba,rracks, 
etc. Ship-building is still the chief industry, 
though vessels of war are no longer constructed 
here. Linen, silk, and (x>tton goods are mantifac- 
tured. In the neighbourhood are iiiany handsome 
country houses and villa.s. 

Castellio, or Castelli, Ben,edetto, born at 
Brescia in 1577, entered a monastic order, but was 
a scientific follower of Galileo. He held a x^rofessor- 
shix) of mathematics at Pisa, and afterward.s at the 
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Sapienza, College in Kome, and lie invented, at the, 
suggestion of Pope Urban VIII., a system for 
measuring the volume of running water. He died 
in 1644. 

CastelliOj or Castalio, Sebastian, was born 
in Dauphine about 1515, his family name being 
Ohateilion. Through Calvin’s influence^ he got a 
professorship at Geneva, but as he rejected ^ his 
master’s theory of reprobation he had to resign, 
and settled at Basle. There he translated the Bible 
into Latin, and wrote several theological works, 
dying in 1563. 

Castellou de la Plana, one of the five 
provinces into which the realm of Valencia, Spain, 
is now divided. Mountainous to the N.W., it con- 
tains fertile valleys to the S. and E., and derives : 
its name from a great plain artificially irrigated by 
tlie waters of the Migares. The capital bearing 
the same name stands five miles from the coast, 
and 40 miles N.E. of Valencia, and is an ancient 
walled town with se^'eral convents and churches, 
in which may be seen masterpieces of the local 
painter, Ribalta. The town-hall has a tower 260 
feet in height. There is a brisk trade in sail-cloth, 
linen, paper, earthenware, and fire-arms. 

Castelvetrano (anc. EMellcv ) , a town of Sicily 
29 miles S.E. of Trapani, the capital of a canton. 
It stands in a fertile plain which produces oil and 
excellent wine. There is an old castle and several 
monastic buildings. Cloth, silk, cotton, with coral 
and alabaster ornaments, are made here. 

Castigclione, Baldassabe, was born at 
Casatico, near Mantua, in 1478, and having been 
educated at Milan, entered the service of Ludovico 
Sforza, afterwards attaching himself to the court 
of the Duke of Urbino, who sent him in 1506 as 
ambassador to England. He was then envoy to 
Leo X., who made him geiieralis.simo of the Papal 
army. Clement VII. sent him in 1525 as envoy to 
Charles V. at Madrid, He settled in Spain ns 
Bishop of Avila, and he was suspected of having- 
betrayed his master to the emperor. If so, he was 
a consummate hypocrite, for his famous work, II 
Coriefi'iano (“The Courtier”), nicknamed by the 
Italians II lAhro d'Oro, is one of the noblest 
sketches of the character of a gentleman, and is, 
moreover, a model of Italian prose style. He also 
composed neat poems in Italian and Latin, and his 
letters are elegant and wittv. He died at Toledo 
in 1529. 

Castiglione, Lago de, a lagoon 10 miles long 
and from one to three miles broad, in the province 
of Siena, Italy. It communicates by a canal with 
the Mediterranean, and the town of Castiglione 
BELLA Pescaja IS on it.s shore. Many other towns 
and villages of Itfily bear the name Castiglione. 

Castiglione Pioretino, eight miles S, of 
Arezzo by rail, is an important centre of silk 
cultivation. 

Castiglione della StivierOp a fortified town 
in the province of Brescia, Italy, 20 miles N.E. of 
Mantua. In 1796 Marshal Angoreau here inflicted 
a severe defeat on the Austrians, and received 


subsequently from Napoleon the title of Due de 
Castiglione. The battle-field of Solferino (1859) is 
also in the neighbourhood. 

Castile (Spanish, an ancient kingdom 

occupying the centre of Spain, its name being 
derived from the forts (castillos) that pro- 
tected its frontiers against tile Moors. It extended 
about 300 miles from N. to S., and 160 miles from 
E. to W., and had an area of 45,000 square miles. 
The northern portion, which was first wrested from 
the Moors, was called Old Castile, the southern 
half, conquered later, being known as New Castile. 
The former is bounded by the Bay of Biscay on the 
N., by Leon and Asturias on the W., and by Biscay, 
Alava, Navarre, and Aragon on the N.W. and W. 
Its area of 25,409 square miles is divided into the 
provinces of Burgos, Logrofio, Santander. Soria, 
Segovia, Avila, Palencia, and Valladolid. Most of 
this tract consists of a lofty, hare plateau, flanked 
by the Cantabrian range on the N., and the Sierra 
Giiadarama on the S, The climate is subject to 
extremes of heat and cold, but wheat grows well 
under proper cultivation; wine, oil, and fruits are 
also produced, and there is plenty of good pastur- 
age. Timber is rare, but stunted oak-groves cover 
the lower ranges of the hills. , The only large rivers 
are the Douro and Ebro. The mountains yield 
various minerals, bxxt want of enterprise and of 
roads checks mining operations. The manufactures 
are inconsiderable, cloth being the chief. 

New Castile is bounded on the S. bj" La Mancha, 
on the W. by Estramadura, and on the E. by 
Aragon and Valencia. It has an area of 20,178 
square miles, and is divided into four provinces, 
Madrid, Toledo, Guadalajara, and Cuenca. Occupy- 
ing a table-land that stretches froxn the Sierra Gua- 
darama to the Sierra Morena, it has much the same 
climate as the northern province, but the heat in 
summer is more intense, and the broken nature of 
the ground towards the S. ofiers greater varieties 
of soil and temperature. Grain, oil, and wine, are 
produced abundantly, the Val-de-Peiias vineyards 
being most highly esteemed. Saffron, madder, 
hemp, and fruit are successfully cultivated. The 
Sierra. Morena is rich in marble and minerals, and 
the silver mines of Almaden have been celebrated 
for centuries. Cattle and horses are raised in 
great numbers, and merino wool is a valuable 
export. Manufacturing industries are at a low ebb. 
The chief rivers a.re the Tagus, Guadiana, Guadal- 
quivir, Segura and Jucar, but water is everywhere 
scarce. 

Castile was erected into a kingdom in the 
eleventh century under Sancho the Great of 
Navarre, who gave it to his son Ferdinand I. This 
latter added by conquest Leon, Asturias, and 
Galicia to his domains, and New Castile wa.s also 
acquired. Ferdinand HI. (1230) drove the Moors 
out of Estramadura and Andalusia, but the fortunes 
of the monarchy were variable until Isabella, sister 
and successor of Henry IV., married Ferdinand of 
Aragon (1474). Granada was soon afterwards 
annexed, the Moorish domination came to an end, 
and the kingdom of Castile merged into that of 
Spain. 
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Casting; the process of making objects in metal 
by pouring it when molten into moulds of the 
requisite shape. These moulds are made by means 
of wood or metal paMems of the required objects, 
and are generally lined with dry sand, green 
sand, or loam. Iron, steel, brass, and other metals 
are now cast very extensively. 

Casting Vote^ the vote given by the president 
of an assembly when the votes upon the two sides 
of a question are equally balanced. Some derive 
the name from the fact that this vote cmt8 the 
decisive weight into the one scale or the other. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons, and the 
chairmen of Select Committees, Ways and Means, 
and Committee of the whole House, vote only 
when the voting is equal. In some assemblies the 
chairman has a casting-vote besides his ordinary 
vote. 

Cast Iron, [Iron.] 

Castle (from Latin castelhm, a fort), in a 
wide sense, signifies a' fortified dwelling. )Some of 
the earliest examples are the lake dwellings, and 
the many hill-forts which were in use among pre- 
historic peoples. The Musk-rat\s castle in Fenimore 
Cooper’s Beer slayer was a more modern example. 
The castle as now generally known among us, 
generalW in the form of ruins, is the, latest and 
final stage of the fortified dwelling, which passed 
out of use with the invention of gunpowder and 
the advance of civilisation. The germ of the castle 
seems to have been the keep, built on a mound, 
and surrounded by a ditch and palisade. This 
keep, which had the general assembly hall upon 
the ground floor, the family apartments on the 
second floor, and the garrison accommodation mostly 
in the upper part handy to the battlements, grad- | 
ually became too restricted for the tastes of the i 
day, and the more elaborate castle had in a,ddition 
outer walls with towers at the angles, and con- 
taining more extensive and comfortable buildings ; 
the towers each forming a stronghold, and the keep 
providing a final refuge in case all the rest of the 
castle were taken. Drawbridges, which could be 
easily raised from within, and doorways defended 
by strong doors and single or double portcullises, 
and having over them apertures for pouring red-hot 
lead and other unpleasant things upon the assail- 
ants, increased the security of the castle. On the 
principle of an animal who has two entrances to 
his retreat, there was generally a, posteni’ door, 
which communicated with the outside, and was 
kept, when possible, secret. Many castles owed 
their fall to the discovery or betrayal of this secret. 
There a, re some fine specimens of castles in 
England, from Arundel downwards. The castle of 
Bouillon, in South Belgium, is a, fine specimen, with 
its double moat, of the latest (17th century) condi- 
tion of castle fortification. The term was also 
used in chess ; at sea, where it remains in the term 
forecastle ; while most of us have built castles in 
Spain, or in the air. Examples of the castle fre- 
quently occur in heraldiy^ both as a charge upon the 
escutcheonancl as the whole or part of a crest. Unless 
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particularly described as otherwise, it is understood 
to be a gate or portway in a battlemented wall be- 
tween two towers. When the cement is of a 
different tincture to the stones, the castle is said 
to be “ masoned ” of that colour. If the portway 
is defended by a portcullis, it must be specially 
mentioned, and when the field is visible througli 
the windows and ports, the term “ voided of the 
field” is employed. When these, however, differ in 
colour both from the castle itself and from the 
field, they are supposed to be closed, and they 
must be particularly blazoned. A castle with four 
towers, or, as it is more generally known, “ a square 
tower,” is occasionally met with, and is always 
drawn in perspective. If other towers, which are 
sometimes termed “ castellets,” rise from the battle- 
ments, their number must be stated, as also par- 
ticulars of any domes, cupolas, and banners which 
occur. 

Castleford, a town in the E, division of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, 10 miles S.E. of Leeds, 
on the river Aire, with a station on the Great 
Northern and North-Eastern railways. It is an 
ancient j)l^ice, being identified with Legeolium, a 
Roman station on the Ermine Street between 
Doncaster and Tadcaster. Large numbers of glass 
bottles are made here. 

Castlereagh, a small market town in the 
barony of CastTereagh, co. Roscommon, Ireland. It 
is situated on the river Suck, 17 miles N.W. of 
Roscommon, and 115 miles from Dublin by rail. 

A considerable trade is carried on in agricultural 
produce. 

Castletown, or Castle Rushtn (Manx, Bnlly 
Casktelf the capital of the Isle of Man, and seat of 
government, is situated on the river Silverburn, 
where it flows into Castletown Bay, 11 miles S.W. 
of Douglas. It is well built and clean, possessing 
a safe and spacious harbour, with but little trade. 
The old stronghold, Castle Eushin, was built by 
Guthred the Dane in 960, and now serves for a 
prison and municipal ofiices. The House of Keys 
stands near it, and there are a town-hall; market- 
house, and other public buildings. King William’.s 
College is about two miles distant from the town. 

Castor and Pollux, or Dioscuri, in Greek 
mvthology, the twin sons of Zeus (Jupiter) by 
Leda, though Homer asserts that they were the 
legitimate children of Tyndareus, and therefore 
brothers of Helen. They invaded Attica to rescue 
their sister from Theseus, joined Jason in the Argo- 
nautic expedition, took part in hmiting thci Caly- 
donian boar, and finally engaged in combat with 
the sons of Apharens, when Castor, being mortal, 
was slain. Pollux thereupon begged Zeus to be 
allowed to die with him, and it was arranged 
that they should take it in turns to visit Hades 
day and "day about. Other legends declare that for 
their brotherly love they were promoted to stellar 
dignity. In any case they became worshipped as 
gods, Castor being the tutelary deity of horsemen, 
and Pollux of boxers, whilst both took travellers 
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niider their special protection. They soon found a 
])hice in .Italian inytiiology, and were believed to 
have fought fi-v tlie Commonwealth at the battle 
of .Lake 'Kegillus. TTieir festival was celebrated; 
with great pomp on the ides of April. 

Castorexmi (from Gk. beaver), the name 

given to a secretion supplied by both male and 
female beavers. This secretion— -brown, and having 
a peculiar odour— is contained in two glands or 
sacvs, and among the Hudson Bay traders 10 pairs 
of these sacs were equal in value to one skin. 
Formerly castoroum was much used in medicine, 
and -Bacon in his of FriendslUj? recommends 

castorenm for the brain.” The substance is still 
used as a perfume. 

Castoridse, a family of rodents, consisting of a 
single living species, Castor Jiher, the Beaver (q.v.). 

Castor Oil, the acrid, mildly-purgative, non- 
drying oil obtained from the seeds of the euphor- 
biaceous plant, Jiioimis connnnnh. This plant is a 
native of India, but is now much cultivjited in the 
Mediterranean region, and, for ornamental pur- 
poses, even in England, where, from its glossy, 
palrnately-lobed leaves, it is known as Paluia- 
Chrkti, Its flowers are monoecious and apetalons; 
its numerous stamens polyadelphous; and its three 
carpels united into a prickly fruit with three one- 
seeded chambers. Tiio young stems are reddish 
and glaucous, and the leaves seven-lobed. The 
seeds are oval, flattened, grey mottled with brown, 
with a small micropylar aril. They contain about 
half their 'own weight of oil, the most valuable 
medicinal kind being obtained from the smaller 
.seeds by hydraulic pressure without heat, or “cold 
drawn.” Though long cultivated in Europe, castor 
oil was only admitted to the Pharmacopeia in 1788. 
We import over 1,800 tons annually — two- thirds 
from India, and the remainder chiefiy from Italy, 
'['he coarser kinds are used in soap-making, and in 
India as lamp oil. It is one of the best and most 
satisfactoiw of pimges ; dose for an adult about 
I'lalf-an-ouncc. 

Castration, the removal of the testicles from 
the inale animal. It is a common, practice to 
castrate certain of the domestic animals, and 
special names are a.pplied to anii.uals in which the 
operation has been performed. In the case of the 
horse the term gelding is use.d : in that of the bull, 
bullock or steer; and wether is the name given to 
a. castrated ram. 

Castren, IMatthias Albxandf.e, the son of a 
Fimhsh pastor, was born at Tervola in 1818. With 
great perseverance he pursued his early education, 
and in 1880 entered the university of Helsingfors. 
His attention was now drawn to liis native language 
and literature. He soon found that personal ex- 
ploration was necessary in order to collect mate- 
rials for generalisation, and he s])ent from 1838 to 
1843 in travelling. He translated the Finnish epic 


JCalevala into Swedish, and compiled .two grammars 
of : Sarnoyedic dialects. He was then sent on a 
linguistic Journey throughout Siberia, the result of 
which he published in 1849. Being appointed to 
the chair of Finnish at Helsingfors in 1850, he was 
engaged upon his great Sarnoyedic grammar when 
he died, in 1853, prematurely worn out by his exer- 
tions. His valuable researches into northern lan- 
guages were chiefiy published after his death. 

Castres, the capital of an arrondissement in 
the department of Tarn, France, is situated on 
each side of the river Agout, which is crossed by 
two bridges. Founded about the middle of the 
seventh century of our era on the site of a Roman 
station (castm\ it was one of the first places to 
embrace Calvinism, and is still the seat of a Pro- 
testant consistory. Henry IV. of Navarre had a 
residence here, but in the religious wars the walls 
and forts were destroyed by Louis XlII. The 
streets are not well built, but the Liees form an 
agreeable promenade, Cassiraeros, silk and cotton 
fabrics, soap, glue, etc., are largely manufactured, 
and in the neighbourhood are valuable mines of 
coal, iron, lead, and copper. Rapier, Racier, and 
Sabatier were born here. 

Castro, Guillem de, born at Valencia, in 1569, 
began life as a soldier, but forming a close friend- 
ship with Lope de Vega, took to dramatic composi- 
tion. He won European reputation b}^ his play 
The C\(l, which served as a model to Corneille. He 
died in 1631. 

Castro, Inez de, whose story furnishes one of 
the most romantic episodes of Spanish history, was 
born in Galicia early in the fourteenth centuiy, 
being, a.ccording to some accounts, the illegitimate 
daughter of Don Pedro de Castro, and a noble 
]\irtuguese lady. She was brought up at the court 
of the Duke of Pehafiel as the companion of Cos- 
taiiya, the duke’s daughter. Costam^a, in 1341, 
married Don Pedro, the Infante of Portugal, and 
her friend went with her to Lisbon, when the 
Infante at once conceived for her an ungovcirnable 
passion, and made her his mistress. The unhappy 
Costan^a died in 1345, but it was not till 1354 
that Don Pedro married Inez, a.nd even then their 
union was kept so secret that no proofs of it. were 
forthcoming. The King, Alphonso, dreading the 
influence of Spain in case the children of Inez 
should succeed to his throne, and influenced by 
three rivals of her brother, consented to the assassi- 
nation of his son’s wife. In 1357 Don Pedro came 
to the throne. He forthwith inflicted terrible 
punishment on two of the murderers, though one 
contrived to escape, and according to a popular 
legend he had the corpse of his adored Inc^z 
seated beside him on his throne to share tlie 
honours of bis coronation. A magnificent monu- 
ment, enclosing her remains, was erected at Alo- 
ba(ja, and was only destroyed in 1810 by the French 
.soldiery. 
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